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PREFACE 


This  volume  deals  with  the  economic  condition  of 
the  State  comprehending  Chapters  XIV  to  XXVII.  In 
Chapter  XIV,  I  have  attempted  to  present  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  narrative  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
population. 

Chapter  XV  was  drafted  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Narayana  Aiyar, 
B.  A.,  M.  L.,  Advocate.  It  is  a  fairly  full  account  of  the 
various  tenures,  explained  in  the  light  of  legislation  and 
judicial  interpretation.  Part  I  of  that  Chapter  has  been 
added  by  me  to  present  certain  views,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
useful  as  presenting  facts  and  arguments  in  a  new  aspect. 

Chapters  XVI  to  XXV  were  drafted  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Pillai  and  approved  of  by  the  Heads  of  the  respective 
Departments.  I  have  taken  care  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  different  subjects  and  have  had  discussions  with  him 
at  every  stage.  The  accounts  are  substantially  the  same  as 
he  drafted,  the  modifications  being  slight.  Mr.  G.  R.  Pillai 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  experience. 

In  Chapter  XXVI  I  have  described  with  considerable 
fulness  the  educational  policy  pursued  by  the  State  during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Rspi  Psrvathi  Bai,  the  regent,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Travancore  by  com¬ 
mand  of  His  Highness  the  present  MahSrSja,  Sri  Chithra 
ThirunSl.  The  draft  of  Chapter  XXVII  was  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health.  It  presents  a  vivid  des¬ 
cription  of  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  State  lor  the 
improvement  of  public  health. 

Trivandrum  1 

).  T.  K.  VELU  PILLAI. 

28th  June  1940.  J 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

The  economic  condition  of  Travancore  bears  the  usual 
marks  of  the  forces  of  transition  from  a  static  to  adynamic 
General  stage  in  the  production,  distribution  and 

consumption  of  wealth.  The  activities  of 
the  State  and  the  people  are  characterised  by  a  consciousness 
of  settled  order  which  has  been  rendered,  possible  through 
centuries  of  well-regulated  political  and  social  life;  for,  while 
in  many  other  parts  of  India  foreign  invasions,  and  social 
cataclysms  made  society  unstable,  Travancore  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  traditions  and  keep  to  its  old  moorings  in 
an  atmosphere  of  comparative  immunity. 

Travancore  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country. 
The  population  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  and  continues 
to  grow  so  rapidly  that  extensive  cultivation  cannot  adequate¬ 
ly  increase.  In  many  places  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has 
begun  to  assert  itself  with  effects  discouraging  to  labour 
and  capital.  But  the  tilling  operations  are  being  pursued  in 
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the  time-liononred  fashion.  Intensive'  cultivation  is  as  yet 
only  a  captivating  idea,  at  least  nothing  more  titan  an 
occasional  experiment.  Plantation  crops  like,  rubber,  lea  and 
cardamoms  are  well  looked  alter  by  the  owners  who  it  re 
ordinarily  able  to  command  the  requisite  capital  and  labour. 
But  the  small  landholder  and  the  average  tenant  arc  hardly 
able  to  obtain  the  best  results  on  account  of  their  limited 
command  over  the  agencies  of  production.  A  huge  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  class  merely  eke  mil  a  hand-1  o- mouth 
existence.  In  the  old  days  that  man  was  happy  rind  res¬ 
pectable  who  concentrated  his  effort  in  tilling  his  own 
‘paternal  acres’,  his  tlmrawad  properties.  Village  economy 
was  such  that  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  washerman 
and  the  barber  were  content  to  receive  the  remuneration  for 
their  services  in  kind— a  measure  of  rice  or  a  bunch  of 
coconuts.  Wants  were  few  and  comforts  great.  Uavoly 
was  the  produce  of  one  locality  taken  to  another.  But  the 
conditions  at  present  are  such  that  even  middle  class  people 
are  reluctant  to  work  with  the  spade  or  hold  the  plough. 
Instead  of  the  owners  of  lands  cultivating  them,  us  was 
the  custom,  we  now  find  absentee  lund-lordism  and  a  genera! 
disposition  to  lease  out  lands  for  such  rents  as  they  may 
fetch. 

In  former  days  the  jack,  the  mango,  the  tamarind 
and  other  trees  which  produce  edible  fruits  were  cultivated 
with  care.  But,  they  are  seldom  planted  now  and  the  old 
trees  have  been  mostly  felled  for  timber  or  fuel.  At 
present  the  agriculturist  seeks  quick  returns  in  preference 
to  a  permanent  income  which  takes  time  to  obtain. 
People  are  tempted  to  sell  a, way  their  lands,  especially 
when  they  are  in  small  parcels,  rather  than  try  their 
hand  at  “tantalising  agriculture”  which,  after  all,  fails  to 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  usual  training  in 
schools  gives  them  the  incentive  to  do  so.  The  educational 
institutions  are  within  easy  access  throughout  the  State 
and  even  the  poorest  take  the  trouble  and  submit  to  the 
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sacrifices  involved  in  sending  their  children  to  school, 
envisaging  a  prospect  of  securing  employment  under  govern¬ 
ment  in  some  capacity  or  other.  So  large  is  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  come  out  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
that  employment  has  become  uncertain.  The  large  majo¬ 
rity  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  to  earn  a. 
livelihood  by  manual  labour.  Hereditary  callings  are  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed  as  much  as  those  of  sections 
of  the  population  which  were  formerly  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  position.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
man  has,  therefore,  suffered.  Till  recently  educated  men 
found  it  easy  to  secure  employment  in  British  India,  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  But  the  general 
economic  depression  no  less  than  political  exigencies  have 
practically  shut  the  doors  to  those  avenues.  The  cumulative, 
result  of  all  these  developments  makes  for  inaction,  dis¬ 
appointment  and  unrest.  The  Government  is  pursuing  a 
steady  policy  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  create  a  better  economic  environment,  “The  chara¬ 
cter  of  man’s  natural  environment  determines  the  character 
of  his  productive  activity,  of  his  means  of  production.  The 
means  of  production,  however,  determine  the  reciprocal 
relationship  of  men  in  the  process  of  production  as  inevit¬ 
ably  as  the  equipment  of  an  army  determines  its  entire 
organisation  and  all  the  relationships  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  Now  the  reciprocal  relations  of  men 
in  the  social  process  of  production  determine  the  entire 
structure  of  society  ”. 

The  economic  condition  of  Travancore  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  thus  described  by 
Buchanan.  “  The  bulk  of  the  rural  population  is  contented 
and  prosperous.  The  whole  country  presents  a  most 
pleasing  picture  of  light  but  diversified  labour,  health, 
content,  and  comfort  unruffled  by  anxiety,  unembittered 
by  rivalries  The  condition  of  the  agriculturists  in  the 
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Madras  Presidency  about  the  same  period  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  They  were  burdened  by  chronic  poverty  and 
heavy  debt.  Mr.  Srinivasa Rsghaviengar  in  his  “Forty 
Years’  Progress  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ”  writes  about 
it  thus:—  '*  Taking  the  Presidency  as  a  whole,  them  can  be 
no  doubt  that  between  1.830  and  .1.850.  and  more  especially 
between  1835  and  1845,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes  was  wretched  The  land  tax  first  imposed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  Madras  was  ono-half  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land.  The  public  revenue  during  the  same 
period  was  45  psr  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  and  Thomas 
Munro  who  was  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  enhance¬ 
ment  felt  himself  obliged  to  recommend  a  reduction  by  a 
quarter  *  It  was  calculated  that  out  of  Rs.  .100,  the  value 
of  gross  produce,  the  government  assessment  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  Rs.  45-12-0  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  by  Rs.  40, 
leaving  a  profit  to  the  ryot  of  only  Rs.  14-4-0.t  In  Malabar 
the  land  tax  assessed  on  the  landlord  was  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  84  per  cent,  of  the  rental-!' 

But  this  “State  claimed  only  a  very  moderate  share 
of  the  fruits  of  labour.  The  land  revenue  can  hardly  be 
.  .  said  to  be  a  tax  on  that  labour,  as  it  is 

quity  o  taxation.  onjy  a  sma]j  part  of  the  yield  of  the  soil 
over  and  above  the  fair  returns  of  labour  and  capital’’. 
Much  of  the  State  revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxation. 
In  former  times  the  rulers  were  content  to  confine  their 
expenditure  to  the  produce  of  the  crown  lands  and  the 
earnings  from  the  administration  of  justice  besides  oertain 
dues  and  perquisites  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage.  The 


*  R.  C,  Dutt’s  Economic  History  of  British  India,  p,  133. 
t  Srlnivfisa  Efighaviengar,  Forty  Years’  Progress  of  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  p.  26. 

t  Buchanan’s  Journey  from  Madras,  eto.,  Vol.  II,  p.  369- 
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militia  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  times  of  war, 
the  men  holding  such  extents  of  cultivable  land  as  were 
appropriate  to  their  rank.  The  working  classes  were  rooted  to 
the  soil,  man  and  women  working  together  for  their  master 
throughout  the  year  for  wages  in  the  ascertainment  of  which 
competition  and  higgling  had  little  place.  The  jenmies  leased 
out  practically  the  whole  of  their  lands  to  the  cultivators. 
The  temples  owned  large  estates  which  were  let  out  to 
their  tenants  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent.  Land  was 
plentiful  and  was  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  population. 

“Unlike  the  people  of  the  other  coast,  those  of  Mala- 
yalam  scarcely  ever  live  congregated:  their  houses  are 
always  separate,  concealed  in  fragrant 
agriculturists.  Sr0V6S.  draperied  by  the  pepper-vine  whose 
clustering  produce,  intermingled  with  the 
areca,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  possessor 
in  the  more  open  parts  they  are  embosomed  in  the  deep 
foliage  of  the  jack  the  fruit  of  which  forms  a  material  arti¬ 
cle  of  subsistence.  The  houses  are  much  healthier  than  those 
of  stone  and  lime.  Puvarn,  tamarind,  cardamoms,  wild  cinna¬ 
mon,  pepper,  cocoa  grow  without  nursing  or  care”.*  “The 
coconut  tree  and  its  fruit  supply  almost  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wants  of  man.  Small  ships,  houses  and  roofs  are 
formed  of  the  trunk.  Of  the  liusk  of  the  nut  ropes  are  made ; 
and  the  shell  is  employed  for  dishes  and  spoons.  If  the  fruit 
be  not  quite  ripe  the  milk  in  it  affords  an  excellent,  cooling 
and  very  wholesome  beverage.  When  the  milk  is  converted 
into  a  kernel,  an  oil  is  expressed  from  it.  The  sap  which 
flows  from  the  branches  gives  the  agreeable  well-tasted  sura 
and,  when  distilled,  becomes  a  kind  of  brandy”.! 


x  Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  the  Travaneore  and  Cochin  States,  Ward  & 
Conner,  p.  7. 

t  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  Era  Bartholomew,  pp.  162  and  163. 
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Land  is  the  most  prized  species  ol‘  wealth  in  Travan- 
eore.  The  recorded  total  area  in  1112  was  48,80,000  acres. 

The  total  area  under  occupation  is 
Laud.  25,47,682  acres,  of  which  5,98,896  acres  are 

wet  lands  and  the  rest  dry  or  garden  lauds.  On  the  basis  of 
population,  the  occupied  area  is  50  cents  per  head.  The 
total  wealth  of  individuals  (according  to  tire  Economic 
Census  of  1931)  accruing  from  the  ownership  of  land  is 
given  below: — 


Land. 

Area  iu  acres. 

'  Value  in  lakhs 
of  rupees. 

|  .Percentage  of 

Dry 

5,98,000 

5,136 

Wet 

15,99,000 

8,963 

+  8 

Total 

21,97,000 

14,099 

+  6 

“The  margin  of  error  being  6  per  cent,  for  the  whole, 
the  total  value  will  be  about  Rs.  150  crores.  The  average 
extent  and  value  of  total  land,  including  wet  and  dry,  per 
earner  are  T62  acres  and  Rs.  1,041  and  the  corresponding 
figures  per  head  of  the  population  are  0-43  acre  and  Rs.  277. 
As  there  is  an  error  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  the  correct 
averages  may  be  taken  to  be  0'45  acre  and  Rs.  294  respect¬ 
ively”*.  Ho  where  else  in  India  has  the  subdivision  of  land 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Travaucore.  The 
distribution  of  land,  as  it  exists  now,  is  mainly  The  result  of 
social  customs,  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  the  legislative 
enactments  made  from  time  to  time.  The  Nayar,  Ilava, 
and  Nsnjanad  Yellala  Regulations  passed  during  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  decade  have  accelerated  the  process  and  brought 
about  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  properties  belonging 
to  these  communities. 

*  Travaucore  Census  Report,  1931,  Vol.  I,  p.  472. 
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Travancore  is  a  country  of  small  holdings.  Of  the 
total  number  of  holdings  about  6  per  cent,  are  less  than  20 
Size  Of  agrioui-  cents  in  extent<  about  26  per  cent,  less  than 

tural  holdings.  60  cents,  38  per  cent,  less  than  5  acres,  and 

95\5  per  cent,  less  than  10  acres.  Only  4-5 
per  cent,  are  10  acres  and  more.  If  ten  acres  is  considered  to 
be  the  minimum  size  of  an  economic  holding,  only  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are  economic.  The  proportion  of 
agriculturists  to  earners  is  the  highest  among  the  Rayars. 
The  large  majority  of  Brahmans  have  leased  out  their  lands. 
In  former  days  the  marumakkat'hayam  law  of  inherit¬ 
ance  helped  the  tharawads  to  function  as  economic  cor¬ 
porations.  But  the  passing  of  the  Nsyar,  Ilava  and  other 
Regulations  provide  for  the  division  of  ancestral  property, 
enabling  individuals  to  claim  their  share  and  alienate  them 
as  they  choose.  The  institution  of  separate  property  helps 
the  natural  instinct  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  fragmentation  of  land  renderiiig 
many  persons  landless  by  setting  a  premium  on  alienation. 
Individualism  is  replacing  the  old  system  of  joint  prodirc- 
tion  by  family  corporations. 

The  greater  facilities  for  transfer  which  have  resulted 
from  legislation  have  enabled  certain  communities  which 
formerly  possessed  little  or  no  land  to  purchase  more. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  transfers. 


Period 

Value  in  rupees 

Sales  per  year 

Mortgages  per 

Hypothecations 
per  year 

1093—1095  - 
(1917 — 1920) 
1096—1100 
(1920—1921) 

.1 101 — 1 106 
(1925—1930) 
1107—1109 
(1931—1933) 

193  lakhs. 

221  „ 

303  „ 

172  „ 

144  lakhs. 

161  „ 

153  „ 

103  „ 

218  lakhs. 

234  „ 

218  „ 

192  „ 
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The  table  given  above  shows  that  generally  the  amounts 
under  hypothecations  exceeded  those  under  sales  and  mort¬ 
gages.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  in  raising  loans  on  the 
security  of  lands,  the  landholder  would,  so  far  as  possible,  try 
to  retain  its  possession  and  enjoyment.  There  was  an  abnor¬ 
mal  increase  under  sales  in  the  period  between  1.101-1106 
(1925-1930).  That  was  the  period  in  which  the  N&yar  and 
the  Ilava  Regulations  came  into  operation.  The  averages 
under  all  transactions  for  the  period  1107-1109  (1931-1933) 
are  rather  low.  This  is  due  to  the  economic  depression. 

The  Government  has  made  a  beginning  in  assigning 
lands  to  backward  communities  the  members  of  which  had 
long  been  serfs  or  labourers  earning  a  small  wage.  The 
■  SachivOt' hamapuf am  oolony  near  Kottayam  and  the  Vatti- 
yQrk&vu  colony  near  Trivandrum  are  worthy  of  mention. 
But  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  can  serve  only  as 
demonstration  centres, 

In  a  country  like  Travancore,  with  a  wide  range  of  soils 
and  physical  features  materially  affecting  the  conditions 
v  ]  j  of  agriculture,  land  values  vary  widely. 

The  prevalence  of  a  variety  of  tenures  and 
the  system  of  inheritance  are  the  modifying  factors.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  facilities  of  communication,  nearness 
to  markets,  conditions  of  labour  and  prices  of  crops  go  to 
determine  the  price  of  land.  On  account  of  the  deep-rooted 
belief  that  investment  on  land  is  the  safest,  the  average  price 
of  land  is  very  high  considering  the  return.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  value  of  land  from  1100  to 
1109  M.  E. 
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Year 

Average 

WeT 

value  per  acre 
rupees 

Garden 

Index  Number 

1100 

(.1994-25) 

566 

369 

!  89 

1101 

(1925-26) 

673 

401 

1  100 

1102 

(1926-27) 

733 

386 

101 

1103 

(1927-28) 

733 

413 

i  107 

1104 

(1928-29) 

777 

406 

;  10? 

1105 

(1929-30) 

779 

391 

j  105 

1106 

(1930-31) 

653 

403 

!  102 

1107 

(1931-32) 

533 

394 

|.  93 

1108 

(1932-33)  1 

518 

366 

i  87 

1109 

(1933-34)  | 

405 

347 

77 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  value  of  land  rose 
steadily  till  1104  (1928-29)  but  began  to  decline  from  1105 
(1929-30)  and  that  it  has  been  steadily  falling  since.  The 
price  of  wet  land  has  fallen  by  about  50  per  cent. ,  that  of 
garden  land  by  about  16  per  cent,  and  that  of  land  in  general 
by  about  30  per  cent. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  is  derived  mainly  from  (i) 
direct  taxation,  (ii)  indirect  taxation,  (iii)  commercial 

services  and  (iv)  levies  in  connection  with 
Incidence  of  specific  services.  The  incidence  of  taxation 
taxation.  p0r  head  of  the  population  in  the  case  of 
land  revenue  from  1102  to  1112  is  given  below: — 

1102  0-96  Rs. 

1103  0-93  „ 

1104  0-95  , 

1105  0-95  „ 

1106  0-76  „ 

1107  0-76  „ 

1108  0-67 

1109  0-76  „ 

1110  0-77  „ 

1111  0'72  „ 

1112  0-75  „ 
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The  incidence  of  income  tax  per  head  of  population 


for  the  years 

1102-1112  is  as  follows 

: — 

1102 

4  chs.  3  cash 

(2  as.  4  ps.) 

1103 

5  chs.  2  cash 

(2  as.  10*5  ps.) 

1104 

do.  do. 

do. 

1105 

do.  do. 

do. 

1106 

4  chs. 

(2  as.  2*855  ps.) 

no? 

3  chs.  6  cash 

(1  a.  10*74  ps.) 

1108 

3  chs. 

(1  a.  8-21  ps.) 

1109 

2  chs.  10  cash 

(1  a.  5-68  ps.) 

1110 

3  chs.  3  cash 

(la.  9-4.7  ps.) 

1111 

3  chs.  4  cash 

(1  a.  9-89  ps.) 

1112 

3  chs.  15  ca. 

(2  a.  2  53  ps.) 

The  incidence  of  salt  tax  per  head  of  the  population 
from  1100  to  1112  is  shown  below: — 


1100 

6-60 

1101 

6-50 

1102 

6-70 

1103 

7-60 

1104 

7-50 

1105 

7-40 

1106 

5-83 

1107 

6-21 

1108 

6-17 

1109 

6'21 

1110 

6-10 

mi 

6-80 

1112 

6-90 

The  following  table  gives  the  incidence  of  taxation  in 
the  State  from  1100  to  1111  under  the  various  items  of 
taxation  revenue. 
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Next  to  land  house  property  is  the  most  important 
item  of  wealth  in  Travancore.  The  number  of  persons  re¬ 
turned  at  the  Economic  Census  as  possess- 
Buiidmgs.  houses  is  724,160  or  53*5  per  cent,  of 

the  total  number  of  earners.  The  aggregate  value  of  houses 
and  the  averages  per  owner,  per  earner  and  per  head  of  the 
population  are  given  below 


Aggregate  value  of  houses. 

Rs.  : 

1,843  lakhs. 

Average  per  owner. 

Rs. 

255  „ 

Average  per  earner. 

Rs. 

136  „ 

Average  per  head  of  population. 

Rs. 

36  „ 

According  to  the  Census  Commissioner  the  total 
value  and  the  average  per  capita  value  are  Rs.  1,990  lakhs 
and  Rs.  39  respectively,  “The  per  capita  value  according  to 
the  Travancore  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  varies  from 
Rs.  16  to  71  in  certain  taluks  and  Rs.  76  to  Rs.  124  iivThbv&la 
and  Shenkotta.”  From  a  special  enquiry  made  in  the  case 
of  the  backward  communities  “it  is  seen  that  most  of  their 
dwellings  are  hardly  worth  more  than  Rs.  5  each  and  that 
the  average  value  is  only  between  Rs.  8  and  9.” 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census  it  was  found  that  of 
the  total  population  of  5,095,973  in  the  State  1,477,388  were 
Ooou  ation  earners,  929,906  were  working  dependants, 
and  2,688,679  were  non-working  dependants. 
There  has  been  a  general  in  crease  in  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  engaged  in  most  of  the  occupations  during  the  past 
decade.  There  is  also  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  certain  castes  to  give  up  their  ancestral 
professions  and  to  take  to  new  ones.  This  is  most  marked 
among  the  Ilavas  whose  traditional  occupation  is  followed 
only  by  38  .  in  a  thousand.  The  Census  Commissioner 
attributes  it  to  the  “anti-drink  campaign  of  the.  prohi¬ 
bitionists  It  is  not  less  probable  that  the  spread  of 
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education  has  infused  into  them  a  higher  sense  of  dignity- 
in  professions  as  well.  Toddy-drawing  is  now  followed 
only  by  the  poor.  “Among  the  Ilavas  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  agriculturists  and  over  22 
per  cent,  are  industrialists  ”,  The  next  community  the 
members  of  which  are  fast  giving  up  their  traditional 
occupation  is  the  Brahman.  Only  161  in  a  thousand  earners 
follow  the  traditional  occupation  of  priesthood.  Of  the 
remaining  84  per  cent.  26  are  agriculturists,  12  are  traders, 
nearly  15  are  public  servants  and  about  11  are 'lawyers, 
doctors  and  teachers.  The  Pulayan,  the  Kura-van,  the 
Parayan,  the  Yelufhedanayar  and  the  KanunSdan  maybe 
mentioned  as  the  castes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  which  are  adhering  to  their  traditional  occupa¬ 
tions,  The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  allied 
occupations  increased  from  668,849  in  1921  to  941,777  in 
1931,  an  increase  of  nearly  5  per  cent.  This  large  increase 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  marumakkafhayam 
families  by  the  partition  ,  of  the  common  properties  into 
individual  shares.  Taking  the  working  population  of  1931, 
it  is  seen  that  39  per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  pasturage,  hunting  and  fishing;  about  15  per  cent, 
in  industries,  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent,  in  transport, 
about  7  per  cent,  in  trade,  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  in  public 
administration  and  the  professions,  nearly  30  per  cent,  in 
domestic,  service  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  in  un¬ 
specified  and  miscellaneous  occupations-  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  a 
large  section  of  the  population. 

Writing  in  1820  Ward  and  Conner  observed  :  “  Of  the 
Relative  position  agricultural  class  the  .  Nsyars  constitute 
of  the  agricultural  iargest  body  0f  farmers;  the  Christians 
part.,  of-  the  19th  also  possess  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of 
century.  property  which  they  are  generally  increas¬ 

ing;  but  thb  Lubbays,  iii  proportion  to  their  number,  are 
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more  opulent  in  this  particular;  not  one  twelfth  of  the 
Chovans  have  lands;  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  can  scarcely  he  said  to  possess  any”.  On  the 
whole  there  is  a  tolerably  equal  division  of  this  species  of 
property;  in  the  maritime  districts  they  are  sub-divided 
into  very  minute  shares;  the  exact  number  of  those  holding 
lands  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  accounts  of 
sixteen  districts  give  a  register  of  123,799  persons  as  paying 
the  garden  tax.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  same  cultivator  will  hold  both  rice  lands  and  gardens. 

“Subsistence  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  agri¬ 
cultural  labour,  nor  do  the  temptations  of  commerce  attract 
even  the  wealthier  classes  from  rural  pursuits  which  are 
most  esteemed,  the  handicraft  professions  being  abandoned 
to  the  very  lower  ranks,  nor '  does  the  practice  of  them 
always  secure  a  certain  livelihood”.*  Land  was  abundant 
especially  on  the  hills.  Msdhava  Eao  who  became  Dewan 
in  1858  visualised  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  increasing  the 
output  of  wealth.  He  observed:  “The  regions  near  the  Ghats 
present  considerable  margin  for  the  extension  of  cultivation. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  deficiency  of 
labour,  from  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts  and  the  attacks 
of  jungle  fever  the  use  of  the  plough  is  gaining  ground. 
Land  is  also  reclaimed  from  sw  amps  near  the  coast.  The 
mountainous  tracts  rich  in  soil  and  other  natural  facilities 
were  being  neglected.  The  districts  of  Thodupula,  PafhsnS- 
puram,  Nedumang&d,  Muvattupula,  I>.  Inachil  and  KottSrak.- 
kar a  were  the  most  backward  in  agriculture”.  The  land  tax 
realised  from  those  backward  taluks  were  only  Rs.  18,  59, 
78,  82,  115  and  142  respectively  per  square  mile,  while  in  the 
coastal  taluks  it  w-as  Rs.  1,546  in  AgasthlSwaram,  1,076  in 
Ampslapula,  1,275  in  KSrt’higappally  and  1,158  in  Parllr. 

The  people  were  superior  to  their  neighbours  in  many 
things  that  exalt  one  class  above  another.  Speaking  in 

«  Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  the  Trgvaneore  aftd  Cochin  States:  Ward 
and  Conner. 
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1871  R8v.  Matear  observed:— “Considerable  activity  in 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  elementary  arts  and 
agriculture,  prevails  in  Travancora,  so  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  are  usefully  occupied  in  various  forms  of 
productive  labour.  All  the  ordinary  occupations  essential 
to  civilised  life  are  carried  on,  often  in  a  style  very  primi¬ 
tive  and  different  from  that  of  European  workmen,  but  still 
practically  efficient  according  to  native  ideas”.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  agriculture  was  also  facilitated  by  the  increase  of 
trade.  In  1029  M.  E.  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of 
Rs.  13,93,356  and  the  imports  Rs.  9,04,806.  In  1028  they  were 
55  lakhs  and  20  lakhs  of  rupees  respectively.  From  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  condition  of  the 
agriculturists  began  to  improve  as  a  result  of  the  steady 
growth  of  trade.  There  was  a  bounding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  exports  and  imports,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Coffee 
Coir 
Jaggery 
Copra 
Dry  Ginger 
Chiekney 
Tamarind 
Dry  fish 
Coconuts 
Timber  of  severs 
descriptions 
Punnaca  oil 
Coconut  oil 
Sugarcane  jag¬ 
gery 

Turmeric 


6,553 

92,427 

38,997 

4,24,434 

1,06,856 

i.36,522 

50,240 


36,148 

31,316 

1,27,395 


17,775 

,12,028 

52,903 

3,81,365 

1,30.583 

2,50,748 

62,882 

28,462 

45,628 

77,590 

11,554 

2,02,257 


11,861 

90,125 

26.214 

4,53;i74 

95,328 


16,166 

1,08,433 

30,327 

5,57,583 

93,814 


1034  1  1035  !  1036  !  1037 


,07.152:1. 
63.042  I 
5.83.829  6, 
1,17,756  1 1. 


>1.763 


2,65,153  |  2,32,482  |  2,64.469. 

90,409  !  40,384  i  53.888 

30,633  i  45,2691  32.428  37,752 

49,988  j  41,549  j  46.088  65.732 


23,414 
.  6.13,064 
11.293  i  1.39.682 
.45,384  (  3,13,209 
60.292!  69.428!  51.749  j 
39,715  I  44.729 
>8,221  !  69.332 


68.807 , 
2.67.926 


7.78.098 

1.69.189 

3.52.466 


94.503  ; 
17.908  ! 
1.74.938 : 


90.3121 


■<912 


1.130 


>0,75 

18.018  !  1.09.024  j  2.17.121 
13.831  i  32.591  51  749 


1,53,853 

3,85.742 

82.711 

99,509 

1,46.210 

82,583 

67.772 

1,34,649 

69,044 


Total  12, 52, 172 14, 05.342113, 61. 10(114, 76, 679  16, 37.296 17, 1.9  >9tll6  i2  45^  21  60  296:34,86,509 


Imports. 


47,481 

70,435 

19,568 

55,120 


1,10,532  _ 

28,207  6 

51,820  g 
1,17,104  S 


6,70,017 

34,594 

10,284 
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Eighty  years  .ago  the  opening  up  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  for  cultivation  was  essential  to  progress.  But  the 
operations  were  limited  by  the  amount  of 
Extension  of  capital,  the  quantity  of  labour  and  tire 
cultivation.  degree  0f  enterprise  then  available  in  the 
country.  The  people  of  the  plains  were,  as  a  rule,  unwilling 
to  shift  their  habitations  to  mountainous  districts,  though 
by  no  means  remote;  to  endure  separation  from  friends  and 
families  ;  to  brave  the  difference  of  climate,  and  to  contend 
with  malaria  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  jungle.  The 
Government  was  therefore  inclined  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ment  to  attract  outsiders.  Concessions  were  given  to  coffee 
planters.  General  Cullen,  the  British  Resident,  Sri  Vii&khom 
Thirun&l,  then  1st  Prince,  and  Sir  T.  Msdhava  Rao,  the 
Dewan,  were  glad  to  own  estates  on  the  hills.  “The  Sirkar 
felt  satisfied  that  the  country  would  largely  benefit  by  the 
introduction  of  capital,  skill  and  enterprise  of  Europeans  in 
utilising  tracts  of  valuable  land  which  for  the  most  part 
would  otherwise  lie  untouched  for  generations.  A  large 
number  of  European  planters  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  The  natives  reclaimed  wastes  in  the  plains 
and  the  Europeans  utilised  the  forests  on  the  mountains — 
the  two  classes  thus  working  apart  and  peaceably”.* 

Eighty  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  mostly  virgin 
forests,  were  sold  to  Europeans  and  a  few  Indians.  The 
Agricultural  returns  Price  Per  acre  which  was  fixed  originally 
and  the  increase  of  at  one  rupee  rose  to  Rs.  80.  After  a  time 
population.  Government  decided  to  stop  further  sales. 
The  exports  of  coffee  rose  to  45,700  cwts.  in  1879-80.  But 
the  price  fell  soon  after.  The  leaf  disease  reduced  the  yield. 
Coffee  estates  were  abandoned  one  after  another. t 

The  income  derived  from  agriculture  has  become  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  necessaries 

*  The  Administration  Report  of  Travancore. 

T  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Travancore,  T.  T.  Bourdillon. 
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of  life.  The  pressure  of  population  on  the  cultivated  land 
increased  enormously.  The  table  below  shows  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population. 


1816-1820 

906,087 

1836 

1,280,668 

1854 

Almost  the  same. 

1875 

2,311,379 

1881 

2,401,158 

1891 

2,557,736 

1901 

2,952,157 

1911 

3,428,975 

1921 

4,006,062 

1931 

5,095,973 

The  quantity  of  paddy  (rice)  produced  in  the  State 
falls  far  short  of- the  demand.  Imports  of  paddy  and  rice 
consequently  increased  year  after  year.  The  reclamation 
of  backwaters,  the  development  of  tea  and  rubber  industries, 
and  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  large  areas  of  waste 
land  have  relieved  the  pressure  to  a  certain  extent.  But-. 
the  food  problem  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
following  figures  relating  to  the  import  of  paddy  and  ripe f 
are  instructive* : — 


Year. 

Value  of  paddy  and  rice  imported; 
its.  ..... 

1874-75 

6,69,000 

1880-81 

9,74,203 

1890-91 

11,09,448 

1900-01 

28,44,551 

1910-11 

80,69,954 

1911-21 

1,72,25,953 

1921-31 

1,75,62,343 

1936-37 

2,68,08,207 

*  For  detailed  figures  See  the  Appendix. 
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The  average  annual  imports  of  paddy  and  rice  during 
the  period  1108-1110  (1933-1935)  were  1-3  million  cwts.  and 
6‘4  cwts.  respectively.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1112 
amounted  to  3|  crores  of  rupees— a  very  serious  drain. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  paddy  imported  has  increased  more 
than  26  times. 

The  number  of  people  supported  by  agriculture, 
including  non-working  dependants,  according  to  the  census 
of  1931,  is  2,768,000,  which  is  equal  to 
cultivation11  S4-3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population. 

77-2  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country  is  represented  by  that  of  agricultural 
produce,  whereas  all  the  other  sources  put  together  account 
only  for  22'8  per  cent.  “  In  1095  (1919-20),  the  total  area  of 
land  under  occupation  was  20,81,039  acres  consisting  of 
5,00,883  acres  of  wet  land  and  15,80,156  acres  of  dry  land.  In 
1104  (1928-29),  the  year  before  the  setting  in  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  25,23,008 
acres,  made  up  of  6,04,916  acres  of  wet  land  and  19,18,092 
acres  of  dry  land;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  depression,  the  agriculturists  of  Tra van  core 
brought  under  occupation  1,04,033  acres  of  wet  land  and 
3,37,936  acres  of  dry  land.  The  conversion  of  20,000  acres 
of  dry  land  into  wet  in  South  Travancore  and  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  about  50,000  acres  of  backwater  in  KuttanSd  during 
the  past  two  or  three  decades  bespeak  the  enterprise  of  the 
agriculturists  of  those  tracts  under  cultivation.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  expansion  in  the  uplands  unfolds  the  same  kind  of 
progress.  Between  1100  (1924-25)  and  1109  (1933-34),  88-715 
acres  of  land  were  assigned  for  cultivation.  The  increasing 
population  has  spread  itself  to  the  unopened  and  undeveloped 
tracts  in  the  interior,  building  homesteads  and '.planting 
their  holdings  with  coconut,  jack,  mango  trees,  pepper- 
vine  and  a  variety  of  other  economic  plants.  There  has 
been  remarkable  increase  during  this  period  in  the  area 
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The  soils  of  Travancore  are  not  rich  in  phosphates-;--^ 
and  organic  matter.  But  there  are  certain  exceptional 
advantages.  Practically  the  whole  of  Tra- 
cultivatk)n01  vancore  except  the  three  taluks  of  ThovSla, 
Agasthls'waram  and  Kalkulam  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  and  Shenkotta  has  a  tolerably  good  rainfall. 

In  the  three  taluks  of  the  south  the  deficiency  is  made  good 
by  artificial  irrigation  from  the  Kothayar  Project,  and  a 
tank  system  maintained  by  Government.  The  average  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  major  portion  of  Nanjanad  is  but  40  inches.  In  this 
region  lie  extensive  paddy  lands  covering  nearly  55,000  acres 
irrigated  under  the  above  scheme  with  channels  and  destri- 
butaries  of  a  total  length  322  miles.  Lands  served  by  the 
Kothayar  Project  command  practical  immunity  from 
drought.  But  of  late  the  supply  is  inadequate  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  rains.  The  only  other  part  of  Travancore 
where  artificial  irrigation  exists  to  a  large  extent  is  the 
Shenkbtta  taluk,  where  the  area  irrigated  is  9,473  acres, 
nearly  8,500  acres  lying  in  patches  and  mixed  up  with  Bri¬ 
tish  territory.  A  scheme  to  lift  water  by  electricity  to  high 
level  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Periyar  in  Kunnat’hunsd 
taluk  is  under  investigation.  The  work  is  to  begin  with  the 
proposed  supply  of  electrical  energy  from  the  Palliva4al 
Hydro-Electric  Scheme.  The  programme  of  providing 
facilities  for  minor  irrigation  in  the  other  taluks  is  being 
pushed  on. 

In  North  and  Central  Travancore  frequent  floods  cause 
considerable  damage  to  crops,  especially  paddy.  In  some 
measure  the  PeriySr  Dam  has  prejudicially  affected  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  several  taluks  of  North  Travan¬ 
core.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  the  Periyar 
Project  T.  fema  Rao,  Dewan  Peishkar  of  Kotfayam,  wrote 
“Were  it  not  for  the  super-abundance  of  water  in  this  river 
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(the  Per  jy&r)  paddy  cultivation  miles  in  extent  will  probably 
have  to  be  abandoned  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  sirkar 
exchequer  and  to  the  complete  ruin  of  whole  villages  He 
added  "Any  measure  to  diminish  the  water  supply  will, 
therefore,  injuriously  affect  many  -a  part  of  North  Tra- 
vancore.  It  may  perhaps  bring  in  a  good  return  to  the 
government  but  it  cannot  satisfactorily  compensate  for 
the  losses  which  the  people  and  the  country  will  suffer  in 
consequence”.  These  apprehensions  are  justified  by  recent 
happenings. 

Closely  connected  with  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  Travanoore  is  the  problem  of  manures.  The  expansion 
of  extensive  cultivation  is  limited  by  the 
Maniue.  extent  of  land  available.  The  forest  re¬ 

serves  are  being  maintained  intact.  While  from  1921  to 
1931  the  population  increased  by  24'B  per  cent,  the  culti¬ 
vated  area  has  increased  by  only  9'6  per  cent.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
emigration  cannot  give  any  relief,  for  there  is  no  emigration 
possible  in  large  numbers.  In  these  circumstances  the 
only  means  ,  of  self-help  consists  in  improving  agriculture 
and  making  it  yield  larger  returns,  The  most  important 
step  in  that  direction  is  to  make  provision  for  natural 
recuperation  of  the  soil.  As  the  result  of  the  analysis  of 
soil  samples  'selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  says  :  “  In  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  these  soils  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the 
chief  limiting  factors  for  crop  growth.  Small  wonder  that, 
while  the  average  out-turn  of  paddy  per  acre  is  5,000  pounds 
in  Spain,  3,000  pounds  in  Italy  and  2,500  pounds  in  J  apan,  it 
is  only  1,250  pounds  in  Travancore  The  defect  has  to  be 
corrected.  The  remedy  usually  suggested  is  the  application 
of.  artificial  fertilisers  like  ammonium  sulphate,  super¬ 
phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  ammophos,  etc.  But  these 
feritlisers  require  for  their  effective  action  the  presence 
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of  the  necessary  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
A  too  liberal  use  of  these  manures  destroys  the  structure 
and  texture  of  the  soil.  The  researches  of  Col.  M’Carrison 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Coonoor,  of  the  Imperial  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemist  in  India,  of  Mockeridge  of  Bottomley  in 
Europe  and  of  Clerk  and  Roller  in  America  have  proved 
that  the  seed  obtained  from  a  plot  manured  with  artificial 
fertilisers  does  not  give  as  good  a  crop  as  that  given  by 
crops  raised  by  the  application  of  organic  manure.  The 
latter  crops  are  richer  in  vitamins.  Thus  not  only  will  the 
crops  become  poor  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures  but  the 
food  of  tire  people  will  lack  in  nutrition.  The  lands  in 
Travancore  except  in  certain  parts  of  Kuttanad  are  deficient 
in  organic  matter  or  humus.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
sub-montane  tract,  comprising  the  belt  of  land  running 
from  Kunnat'hunad,  Mnvattupula,  Thodupula  Mlnachil, 
Kunnat'hur,  Adur,  KottSrakara  and  certain  parts  of  Trivan¬ 
drum.  The  soil  of  this  region  comprising  several  thousands 
of  acres  is  a  useless  residue  of  silica  and  iron  oxides,  the 
valuable  ingredients  so  essential  for  the  successful  growth 
of  the  plant  having  been  leached  out  by  rainfall  on  account 
of  deficiency  in  humus.  This  dearth  of  organic  matter  is 
also  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  soils  of  the  entire  coastal 
tract.  Even  the  large  areas  of  paddy  soils  in  Nanjan&d, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  very  fertile,  suffer  considerably 
from  a  lack  of  sufficient  supply  of  organic  matter. 

It  should  be  the  endeavour  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture  to  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  soil  by  the  application  of  farm-yard  manure. 
On  this  aspect  of  the  question  the  outlook  of  the  Director 
of  Agriculture  is  still  more  pessimistic.  According  to  him 
the  cattle  manure  now  available  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
even  a  twentieth  of  the  quantity  required.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  State- is  two  hundred  thousand  and 
sheep  seventy  thousand.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
total  quantity  of  manure  which  may  be  produced  ip 
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Travancore  would  not  amount  to  more  than  5  laklis  of  tons 
which,  if  distributed  over  the  22  lakhs  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  will  provide  only  one-fourth  of  a  ton  per  acre.  The 
minimum  required  for  proper  manuring  is  five  tons  per  acre. 
The  case  of  green  leaf  manure  is  equally  discouraging. 
In  the  old  days  the  higher  lands  adjacent  to  paddy  fields 
belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  fields.  Sometimes  they 
were  held  in  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  villagers. 
Green  manure  was  collected  from  the  government  lands 
as  well.  But  all  these  sources  have  undergone  diminution. 
The  fragmentation  of  land  as  a  consequence  of  frequent 
partition  leaves  but  little  space  for  the  planting  of  manure 
trees  such  as  Konna,  Puvarasfii,  etc.  Waste  lands  have 
been  brought  under  assessment  and  indiscriminately  regi¬ 
stered  to  individuals,  very  often  to  speculators  who  have 
no  local  interests.  The  Rules  of  the  Forest  Department, 
designed  no  doubt  for  conservation,  prevent  tire  ordinary 
ryot  from  taking  advantage  of  the  free  pass  system.  In  these 
circumstances  the  careful  utilisation  of  waste  materials 
like  night  soil  is  imperatively  called  for.  The  example 
of  Japan  and  China  in  the  conservation  of  waste  products 
for  use  as  manure  is  worth  following.  At  present  the  annual 
loss  to  the  country  by  the  wastage  of  night  soil  is  one 
crore  of  rupees  and  the  depletion  of  the  soil  makes  for 
permanent  deterioration  a  danger  which  has  to  be  guarded 
against  with  meticulous  care  in  view  of  the  great  increase 
of  population.  If  night  soil  and  city  refuse  are  made  into  a 
compost  under  aerobic  conditions,  it  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  all  crops,  paddy,  coconut,  sugar-cane  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Experiments  conducted  with  compost  in  paddy 
fields  has  demonstrated  that  while  ordinary  farm  yard 
manure  gives  an  average  yield  of  170,  night  soil  compost 
applied  in  equal  doses  gives  274.  The  manufacture  of 
compost  must  be  encouraged  for  hygenic  reasons  as  well. 
If  the  waste  products  are  used,  there  will  be  no  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dirt  in  streets  and  backyards  and  practically  all 
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the  infection  which  is  now  carried  from  the  filth  to  the 
food  and  water  supply  will  have  been  removed.' 

“The  impoverished  nature  of  our  soils  is  reflected 
not  only  in  the  low  yields  but  also  in  the  deterioration  of 
our  livestock  which  are  supposed  to  carry  on  their  patient 
backs  the  entire  superstructure  of  our  agriculture.  All  our 
natural  pastures  are  not  ordinarily  deficient  in  the  requisite 
nutritive  substances,  especially  in  minerals  like  calcium 
and  phosphates;  and  feeding  on  these,  no  wonder  our  cattle 
specimens  are  so  puny  and  dry.  For  their  improvement  also, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  fertilise  our 
soils  with  organic  and  phosphatic  manures  in  a  liberal 
manner  ”. 

The  manure  question  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  livestock.  The  dependence  is  reciprocal.  Butin 
Travancore  the  attention  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proper 
maintenance  of  livestock  is  not  sufficient.  The  cattle  are 
comparatively  small  in  size.  It  is  often  said  that  this  is  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  pasture.  This  is  not 
correct,  for  it  is  well  known  that  grass  grows  luxuriantly  in 
most  parts  of  the  State.  Even  in  the  hot  season  a  large 
quantity  is  available. 

Cattle  play  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural 
life  of  Travancore.  The  killing  of  cows  was  in  former 
times  considered  a  great  crime.  It  is  seen 
Livestock.  that  in  early  days  such  offences  were 
punished  with  death.*  The  cattle  of  Travancore  are  of  a 
non-descript  type  consisting  of  small  animals,  the  males  of 
which  are  inefficient  workers  and  the  females  poor  milkers. 
Ward  &  Conner,  writing  a  century  ago,  said:  —  “  The  domes¬ 
tic  cattle  are  less  scanty  in  number  than  wretched  in 
appearance,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year  when  a  scorched 
and  scanty  herbage  affords  them  subsistence;  they- -get 


*  Ola,  881,  ChufiuJa  No.  1063  (C.' V.  R.  Office). 
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little  else  but  grass,  as  the  consideration  which  the  cow 
enjoys . .Enumeration  gives  the  number  of 


black  cattle  equal  to  two  hundred  and  ninety  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy  seven ;  that  of  buffaloes  at  ninety 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five,  tire  total  giving  on  an 
average  fifty-seven  to  the  square  mile,  which  will  be  increased 
to  eighty-eight  if  we  deduct  the  hilly  extent.  The  amount 
of  stock  might  be  increased,  although  it  is  at  present  greater 
than  •  in  some  European  countries”.  The  Census  Com¬ 
missioner  (1931)  has  endorsed  this  view.  He  observes  that 
“the  stock  in  the  country  was  far  too  heavy  for  the  grazing 
available”.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  rendered  sub¬ 
stantial  help  towards  the  improvement  of  cattle  by  the 
introduction  of  superior  milking  breed  of  Scindhi  cows,  by 
encouraging  its  breeding  by  the  sale  of  young  stock  to  the 
public  and  by  introducing  grants  to  private  persons  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  breeding  bulls.  Some  effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  the  grazing  available  on  existing  grass 
lands.  The  cultivation  of  fodder  crops  is  being  popularised 
among  the  ryots.  Considering  the  large  areas  of  forests,  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  large  number  of  silos  in  different 
centres  where  the  grass  collected  in  favourable  weather 
may  be  reserved  in  order  to  be  used  as  fodder.  Nothing 
substantial  appears  to  have  been  done  hitherto  in  that 
direction. 

The  number  of  cows  and  she-buffaloes  in  Travaucore, 
as  per  the  census  of  1931,  is  441,588  and  22,752  respectively, 
thus  giving  a  total  of  464,340  milch  cattle  in  the  State.  The 
number,  of  milch  cattle  per  1,000  of  the  population  thus 
works  out  to  91,  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  British 
India  is  197.  The  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  she- 
buffaloes  and  cows  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  buffaloes  milk  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
richer  in  fat  content. 

Dairying  as  a  business  conoern  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  the  State,  According  to  the  census  of  1931  there  are  6,706 
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persons  in  Travaneore  engaged  in  'stock-raising  as  shown 
below 

Cattle  and  buffalo  breeders  and  keepers  5,124 

Breeders  of  transport  animals  232 

Herdsmen,  shepherds  and  breeders  of  other 

animals.  1,350 

W 

Effort  is  being  made  for  a  proper  marketing  of  cattle 
to  enable  the  people  to  breed  them  more  efficiently.  The 
Government  Dairy  Farm  at  Trivandrum  is  giving  the  lead 
to  the  enterprise.  The  Thirumala  Kshxra  Vyavasaya  Mahila 
Co-operative  Society  advances  loans  to  its  members  for  the 
purchase  of  milch  stock.  The  Trivandrum  Cattle  Breeding 
Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  also  is  working  in  this  line. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of 
oxen  and  buffaloes  during  the  period  1932—1935. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Year.  Oxen.  Buffaloes.  Oxen.  Buffaloes. 

1932- 33  5,490  326  2,931  82 

1933- 34  3,583  507  2,329  49 

1934- 35  4,847  777  1,465  57 


The 'Subjoined  statement  shows  the  area  in  acres 


Crops-Mair 


under  the  principal  crops  in  1112  M.  E. 
(1936-37). 


Crops,  Area  under  Crops, 

cultivation. 

Paddy.  6,63,184  Tea. 

Coconut-.  5,77,418  Coffee. 

Tapioca.  4,23,692  Pepper. 

Sugar  cane.  13,145  Ginger. 

Rubber.  .  .  97,125  > 


Area  under 
cultivation. 
77,726 
6,279 
90,911 
23,731 
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Rice  is  the  staple  food  grain  of  the  country  ;  and  of 
the  different  crops  cultivated  in  Travancore,  paddy  occupies 
the  largest  area.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Paddy.  *  following  figures  that  of  late  the  area  under 
paddy  cultivation  shows  a  diminution  in  some  measure 
instead  of  an  increase  since  1102  (except  in  1107  and  1108). 


Year. 

Area  in  acres. 

1101 

6,68,240 

1102 

6,73,178 

1103 

6,70,864 

1104 

6,69,275 

1105 

6,65,087 

1106 

6,58,522 

1107 

6,96,474 

nos 

7,01,808 

1109 

6,90,995 

1110 

6,90,625 

mi 

6,90,226 

1112 

6,63,183 

Paddy  is  cultivated  throughout  the  State  in  all  places 
which  afford  even  the  barest  facilities.  KuttanSd  and  Nsn- 
jansd  are  the  two  principal  paddy  growing  areas  available 
in  large  blocks.  The  punja  lands  of  KuttanSd  fall  under 
two  heads,  karapp^dams  and  kSyal  reclamations.  The  re¬ 
clamation  of  portions  of  the  Vempansd  lake  and  their 
conversion  into  paddy  fields  were  the  results  of  a  steady 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  Government  in  the  reign  of  Sri 
Mttlam  ThirunSl  Maharaja.  It  was  objected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras  on  the  ground  that  if  the  backwater  was  filled 
up  it  would  affect  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  Cochin  Har¬ 
bour.  Successive  Dewans  put  forth  their  efforts  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  right  of  the  Government  to  push  on  with  the 
conversion.  But  the  main  credit  should  in  justice  go  to  the 
*  For  the  value  of.  import  of  paddy.  seO  Appendix. 
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late  Mr.  A.  H.  Bastow  who  was  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
State  for  many  years.  But  for  his  persistent  efforts  the 
arguments  of  the  engineers  of  the  Madras  Government 
would  have  prevailed  with  the  authorities  against  reclama¬ 
tion. 

The  reclamation  work  had  actually  begun  before  1009 
M.  E.  The  Government  gave  the  ryots  special  inducement 
not  only  by  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for 
some  time  but  also  by  granting  liberal  loans.  But  in  1903 
(1078-79)  the  British  Government  advised  the  Travancore 
Government  to  order  the  stoppage  of  the  reclamation.  The 
Dewan  immediately  interdicted  its  progress.  The  restric¬ 
tion  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  area  of  the  backwater  that 
was  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  the  Cochin 
Bar.  Mr.  Bastow  pointed  out  that  the  water  draining  into 
the  lake  was  the  run  off  from  about  2,320  square  miles  of 
Travancore  territory,  that  the  Cochin  Bar  had  little  or  no 
natural  claim  to  the  tidal  flow,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained  with  any  justice  that  “an  embargo  should  be 
laid  on  reclamation  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  Cochin 
and  24  miles  from  the  farther  side  of  the  next  bar".  Many 
were  the  persons  who  were  interested  in  hanging  up  the 
whole  business.  Mr.  Bastow,  however,  took  so  much  interest 
in  the  matter  that  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Madras  and 
the  Government  of  the  Presidency  accepted  his  views  and 
withdrew  their  objection.  The  kSyal  reclamation  scheme 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  output  of  Travancore 
paddy  is  an  abiding  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
engineer. 

The  reclaimed  lands  yielded  excellent  crops  and  were 
therefore  in  great  demand.  So  long  as  the  price  of  paddy 
was  good,  the  cultivators  were  prosperous.  The  production 
is  on  a  large  scale  as  that  alone  would  meet  the  cost  of 
bunding  up  the  fields,  draining  of  the  water,  and  making  the 
land  fit  for  sowing.  The  difficulty  with  this  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  that  if  the  rains.set  in  early  the  crop.will  be  totally 
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destroyed.  There  is  therefore  a  great  element  of  chance.  The 
cultivators  are  also  under  a  recurring  difficulty  to  find 
money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Table  showing  the  price  of  paddy  in  Kutfanad. 


Year. 

Price  per  standard  pi 
Rs.  chs.  o. 

1095 

-  1 

9 

6 

1096 

0 

23 

7 

1097 

0 

25 

13 

1098 

0 

23 

12 

1099 

0 

23 

2 

1100 

0 

26 

0 

1101 

0 

24 

5 

1102 

0 

24 

4 

1103 

0 

24 

8 

1104 

0 

20 

10 

1105 

0 

18 

12 

1106 

0 

15 

10 

1107 

0 

13 

0 

1108 

0 

13 

0 

1109 

0 

10 

8 

1110 

0 

11 

0 

1111 

0 

11 

0 

1112 

0 

12 

8 

In  Nanjanad, 1  the  granary  of  the  south  paddy  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on  an  area  of  55,000  acres  irrigated  by  the 
Kothay&r  Project.  Manuring  is  a  necessary  essential  of 
profitable  cultivation.  The  price  of  paddy  there  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  is  given  below: — 

Year.  Price  per  para. 

Rs.  chs.  c. 

0  27  8 

1  .  25  0 


1101 

1102 
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Year.  Price  per  para. 

Rs.  chs.  c. 

1103  0  26  0 

1104  0  24  8 

1105  0  20  0 

1106  0  15  0 

1107  .  0  17  0 

1108  0  16  0 

1109  0  13  0 

1110  0  16  0 

1111  0  15  0 

1112  0  16  0 

The  following  facts  will  bear  out  the  inadequacy  of 
the  paddy  grown  in  the  State.  In  the  seven  years  from  1050- 
1056  M.  E.  the  average  cost  of  rice  and  paddy,  imported  into 
Travancore  was  Rs.  12,11,611,  which,  calculated  on  the  total 
population,  worked  out  the  import  value  at  chs.  14  c.  10 
per  head.  For  the  decade  1057-1066  the  average  of  the 
total  import  was  Rs.  15,00,381  and  that  per  head  was  chs.  17 
c.  7.  For  the  next  decade  the  corresponding  figures  were 
Rs.  24,70,120  and  chs.  27.  The  figures  for  1077-1086  were 
Rs.  52,22,373  and  Rs.  1  chs.  21  and  for  1087-1096  they  were 
Rs.  1,41,61,305  and  Rs.  4  chs.  3  respectively.  For  1097-1106 
the  average  import  value  was  Rs.  2,64,20,189  and  that  per 
head  Rs.  5  chs.  3. 

Kext  to  paddy  coconut  is  the  chief  money  crop  in 
„  ,  Travancore.  5,77,418  acres  are  now  under 

Coconut.  .  rn 

coconut.  “The  principal  industries  m  lra- 
vancore  to-day  are  those  connected  with  the  produce  of  the 
coconut  palm,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil,  the 
retting  of  coconut  husk,  the  spinning  of  coir  yarn  and  the 
weaving  of  coir  mats  and  matting”.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  these  products  is  over  four  crores  of  rupees  per 
year,  forming  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  all  the 
exports, 
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The  area  under  coconut  cultivation  has  been  fluc¬ 
tuating,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.* 


Year. 

Area  in  acres. 

1101 

5,10,452 

1102 

5,22,669 

1103 

5,04,044 

1104 

5,26,950 

1105 

5,63,048 

1106 

5,49,567 

1107 

6,64,899 

1108 

6,62,132 

1109 

5,66,725 

1110 

5,75,340 

1111 

5,77,340 

1112 

5,77,418 

In  recent  years  the  prices  of  all  coconut  products 
have  fallen  considerably.  This  is  due  mainly  to  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  usual  markets.  The  use  of  coconut  oil  in 
manufacturing  processes  has  also  been  reduced  by  the 
substitution  of  other  oils.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
effect  of  the  general  economic  depression.  The  table  below 
shows  the  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  copra  from  1100. 


Year. 

Price 

Rs. 

per  < 
as. 

mndy. 

P- 

1100 

112 

10 

8 

1101 

105 

2 

6 

1102 

89 

14 

4 

1103 

110 

12 

8 

1104 

95 

3 

10 

1105 

75 

■  8 

1 

1106 

.57 

8 

8 

1107  . 

.  66 

0 

0 

*  These  figures  taken  from  the  Statistics  of  Travancore  do  not  appear 
to  be  reliable.  The  area  under  cooonut  oannofc  fluotuate  in  this 


manner. 
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Year  Price  per  candy 

Rs.  as.  p. 

1103  39  0  0 

1109  39  0  0 

1110  45  0  0 

1111  57  0  0 

1112  61  0  0 

The  prices  of  the  other  coconut  products  also  unfold 
the  same  tale.  This  perhaps  is  due  to  the  general  econo¬ 
mic  depression.  The  coconut  cultivators  suffered  greatly 
in  another  direction  as  well.  Ceylon  came  into  the  field 
and  began  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  Indian 
market.  The  exports  from  that  country  which  amounted 
only  to  1,361  cwts.  of  copra  in  1930  rose  to  4,86,G(  0  cwts. 
in  1933  and  6,43,185  cwts.  in  1934.  The  number  of  raw 
nuts  imported  into  India  from  Ceylon,  which  was  19,438  in 
1930,  rose  to  37,00,000  in  1933  and  62,40,023  in  1934.  The 
price  of  the  total  quantity  of  Ceylon  copra  imported  into 
India  in  1930-31  was  only  Rs.  21,000.  In  1931  it  amounted 
to  nearly  eight  lakhs.  The  profits  of  coconut  cultivation 
in  Travancore  are  also  seriously  affected  by  a  kind  of 
disease  which  makes  the  yield  poor  in  quality  and  quantity. 
“  The  cultivators  and  the  exporters  say  that  the  export 
duty  and  the  present  high  tariff  valuation  are  serious  handi¬ 
caps  to  them.  But  for  these,  they  maintain,  there  would 
have  been  keen  competition  for  Travancore  copra  from  the 
Cochin,  Bombay  and  K  arachi  mills  and  the  result  would 
have  been  batter  trade  and  higher  prices”.  The  Kh'a- 
karshakct  Sangham,  an  association  of  coconut  growers,  has 
been  doing  considerable  propaganda  work  to  check  the' 
importation  of  Ceylon  coconuts  by  levying  a  protective 
duty.  Deputations  were  more  than  once  sen  t  to  represent 
their  case  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government' 
of  Travancore  have  been  interesting  themselves  in  securing 
a  favourable  decision  from  that  Government.  But  no'' 
such' thing  has  hitherto  been  sighted, 
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Tapioca  is  one  of  the  important  crops.  The  area  of 
cultivation  which  extends  over  4,23,692  acres  is  next  in 
importance  only  to  that  under  coconut. 

Tapiooa.  Tapioca  is  easily  propagated.  It  thrives 
in  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  is  the  food  of  the  poor  but  the 
middle  classes  also  take  it  in  one  form  or  another.  There 
was  a  growing  increase  in  the  area,  under  its  cultivation 
till  1106.  From  that  year  there  is  a  steady  decrease,  as 
may.  be  seen  from  the  figures  below  : — 


Year. 

Area  in  acres- 

1101 

4,21,508 

1102 

4,01,334 

1103 

4,52,450 

1J.04 

4.86,237 

1105 

4,80,689 

1106 

4,98,379 

1107 

4,75,631 

1108 

4,58,715 

1109 

53,242 

1110 

4,42,753 

1111 

4,41,547 

1112 

4,23,692 

In  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  tapioca  has  been 
much  restricted.  “This  was  due  to  the  very  low.  price  of 
tapioca.  The  price  in  1104  was  Rs.  20  per  candy  of  672  lbs.  of 
dried  tapioca  chips.  This  fell  to  Rs.  8-14-0  in  1105,  a  level  at 
which  even  the  cost  of  cultivation  would  not  be  met.  The 
hardships  of  the  cultivator  may  be  understood  whe,n  it. 
is  remembered  that  the  net  income  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  30  in  normal  times”.  The  price  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  from  season  to  season. 

The  price  of  tapioca  is  governed  by  that  . of  ripe  in, 
spine  measure,  as  the,  former  is  a,  substitute  for  the.  latter; 
in  the  dietary  of  the  poprer  classes?  Leas  noe  meanifcinprse’ 
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tapiooa.  If  paddy  sails  cheap  the  demand  for  tapioca  neces¬ 
sarily  decreases.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
exports  of  tapioca  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 


Year. 

V  alue. 

Rs. 

1100 

6,22,698 

1101 

5,27,857 

1102 

2,28,962 

1103 

6,89,551 

1104 

3,17,564 

1105 

2,83,146 

1106 

1,35,487 

1107 

2,27,113 

1108 

1,39,562 

1109 

46,522 

1110 

14,471 

1111 

1,16,288 

1112 

1,74,907 

The  quantity  exported  forms  but  a  small  propdrtion  of 
the  output  for  which,  however,  no  statistics  are  available. 
The  price  of  tapioca  for  the  last  thirteen  years  at  the' capital 
(Chalai)  is  given  below 


Year. 

No.  of  lbs.  pi 

1100 

40 

1101 

40 

1102 

56 

1103 

56 

1104  . 

1105 

114 

1106 

100 

1107 

75 

1108  , 

104 

1109 

112 

Sugarcane  is  cultivated  along  the  river  hanks  and  in 
other  low-lying  places.  Its  cultivation  has  attained  con¬ 
siderable  prominence  in  the  State.  The 
Sugarcane.  following  statement  shows  the  area  under 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  from  1100. 


Y  ear. 

.Area  in  acres. 

Year. 

Area  in  e 

1100 

7,16) 

1107 

1.1,819 

1101 

26,810 

1108 

12,367 

1102 

84,574 

1109 

13,024 

1103 

25,180 

1110 

.1.2,701 

1104 

■7,380 

mi 

15,025 

1105' 

1106 

22,766 

9,811 

1112 

13,145 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  2  tons  of  crude  sugar, 
familiarly  known  as  molasses.  The  total  quantity  produced 
falls  short  of  the  internal  demand.  Travancore  imports  large  ? 
quantities  of  refined  sugar,  the  value  of  import  for  1112  | 

M.  E.  being  Rs.  16,10,269.  This  can  be  minimised  by  extend-  | 
ing  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane.  Sugar  may  also  be  manufac-  | 
tured  from  jaggery  for  the  production  of  which  large  num-  | 
bers  of  coconut,  palmyra  and  chuntapana  palms  afford  ample  | 
facilities.  The  chuntapana  (Sago  palm)  grows  spontaneous-  | 
ly  in  the  submontane  taluks.  It  is  seldom  cultivated.  The  | 
spathe  of  this  palm  yields  large  quantities  of  toddy.  Jaggery  ; 
is  occasionally  made  but  it  is  more  usually  utilised  for 
making  pani,  a  syrup  made  of  sweet  toddy,  which  is  greatly 
appreciated.  The  policy  of  the  Excise  Department  has 
for  many  years  been  to. strictly  control  the  manufacture 
of  sweet  toddy  from  the  sago  palm.  The  control  has 
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practically  placed  a  ban  on  the  tapping  of  this  palm  for 
sweet  toddy.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  trees  tapped  for  sweet  toddy  in  1112  was  216, 
while  at  was  even  less,  199  in  1111, 177  in  1110, 104  in  1109, 
and  lrf  in  1108. 

Kerala  had  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  pepper  trade  of 
the  world  for  several  centuries.  Even  at  the  present  day  this 
-  State  contributes  a  third  of  the  world  pro- 

Pepper.  duction.  The  Alleppey  pepper  always  com- 

mands  in  the  London  market  a  higher  price  than  the  pepper 
from  Singapore  and  other  places.  The  price  of  pepper  has 


fallen  very  much  during  the 

last  decade. 

Year. 

Price  per  candy.* 
Rs. 

Year. 

Price  per  candy. 
Rs. 

1104 

600 

1109 

134 

1105 

500 

1110 

151 

1106 

250 

1111 

142 

1107 

1108 

140-200 

198 

1112 

120 

This  rapid  fall  in  the  price  has  brought  about  very 
great  financial  strain  on  the  cultivators  of  the  pepper  vine. 


The  following  table  gives  the  annual  wholesale  prices 
of  staple  commodities  for  the  years  1102 — 1111  M.  E. 

*  The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Economic  Depression  Com- 
raittee  Report.  But  they  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  the  Statis¬ 
tics  volumes. 


Table  showing  the  annual  wholesale  prices  of  staple  commodities  from 
1102  to  1111  M.  E. 

Commodities  :  1102  j  1103  !  1104  1105  j  1106  1107*  1108*  1109*  j  1110“  j  1111*  : 

Bh.  Rs.  (sh.  Hs.  Bh.  Rs.  Bh.  Rs.  ;Bh.  Rs.  Bh.  Rs.  Bh.  Rs.  Bh.  Rs.  IbR  Rs.  |b1i.  Rs. 
Coconut  oil  per  cd.  139'64 !  169-89  159-74  116'38  89  102  70  61  j  62  |  85 

Copra  do.  90-91 1  H4'6  106-14  76-07  62  66  39  39  j  45  57 

Coir  yarn  do.  83-23;  85-16  80-97  80-08  50  47  32  43  |  39  45 

Dry  ginger  do.  134’90  j  130'87  179-27  155-2  ;  105  67  |  57  74  :  109  184 

Pepper  do.  371-81  j  510-83  502-48  396'39  j  199  198  ;  134  151  142  |  120- 

chs.  i  chs,  ohs.  chs.  c.  i  chs.  c.  |  chs.  e.  |  chs.  c.  chs.  o.  chs,  c.  jchs.  c. 
Jaggery  per  pair  [  !  j 

of  cakes  j  9-10  j  9-04  7  79  7  15  j  6  0  I  5  12  j  5  7  5  8  5  8 1  4  12 

*  These  commodities  were 


'  not  produced  in  the  Devikulam  divisio 


i  a]so  not  available  there  on  wholesale- 
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Tea  and  rubber  are  the  chief  plantation  crops  in  Tra- 
va-ncore.  Many  are  the  estates  opened  on  the  hills  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Tea  occupies  77,726 
Plantation  crops.  acreg.  In  U12  M  K  3,07,80,610  lbs.  of  tea  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  1,96,22,922  were  exported.  The  export  rose 
to  3,32,35,348  lbs.  the  total  value  being  Rs.  2,25,61,823.  The 
area  under  rubber  is  97,125  acres.  The  cultivation  is  not 
confined  to  the  hills.  In  the  days  of  boom  many  people  in 
the  lower  tracts  cut  down  yielding  coconut  trees  to  make  way 
for  rubber.  The  sudden  rises  and  falls  in  the  price  of  rubber 
in  the  foreign  markets  make  the  profits  uncertain.  The 
Rubber  Restriction  Scheme  which  has  resulted  from  inter¬ 
national  agreement  is  making  the  price  somewhat  steadier, 
though  the  profits  are  much  smaller  than  in  favourable  times. 

Another  lucrative  crop  on  the  hills  is  cardamom.  The 
Elamala  tract  and  the  neighbouring  hills  produce  very  good 
stuff  and.  Travancore  supplies  the  world  demand  in  large 
measure.  In  1112  the  export  was  8,834  cwts.,  which  rose  to 
13;064  cwts.  in  1113.  The  total  values  were  Rs.  19,10,698  and 
Rs.  33,01,512  respectively. 

Tobacco  was  not  cultivated  in  Travancox-e  till  recent¬ 
ly.  But  the  demand  for  the  article  is  steadily  growing. 

In  1933-34  the  total  demand  for  tobacco  of 
Tobacco.  au  kinds  amounted  to  1,26,92,298  lbs.  and: 
that  for  1934-35  to  1,16,25,397  lbs.  The  imports  are  from 
Jaffna,  Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore.  The  following  table 
shows- thedotal  quantity  of  tobacco  (all  kinds)  imported  from 
1930  to  1-935. 

Year. 

1106  (1930-31) 

1107  (1931-32) 

1108  (1932-33) 

1109  (1938-34) 

1110  (1934-35) 


Quantity. 
1,26,60,303  lbst 
1,23;95,846  „ 

1,24,89,869  „ 

1,26,93,298-  „ 
1,16)25,397  „  - 
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Calculating  the  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  (all 
kinds)  in  the  State  on  the  population  as  recorded  by  the 
census  of  1931,  it  comes  to  2  28  lbs.  costing  Rs.  1-02.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  T6  oz.  or  4-5  cigarettes, 
and  that  of  beedies  is  "3  lbs.  or  about  350  beedies  of  average 
size  valued  at  approximately  Rs.  0-8-6.  The  members  of  the 
Popular  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  have  often 
represented  to  Government  the  necessity  of  opening  tobacco 
plantations  and  recently  a  beginning  has  been  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  State.  The  dry  lands  in  South 
Travancore  appear  to  be  the  most  suited  for  its  cultivation. 
The  table  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
products  imported  into  Travancore. 

In  former  days  Travancore  had  no  large  scale  indus¬ 
tries.  But  the  accounts  of  foreign  travellers  bear  testi-. 

mony  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
industnes.  -severai  places  had  their  own  methods  of 
manufacturing  their  necessaries.  Era  Bartholomew  who  visit¬ 
ed  the  Malabar  Coast  in  1776-1789  observed  that  in  Quilon 
there  were  “a  great  many  weaving  looms  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
tories  of  cotton  and  stoneware.  Various  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture  were  also  made  here  of  Ayani,  Benga,  Take, 
and  BUM  wood.  Even  at  present  the  most  ingenious  aritists 
on  the  Malabar  Coast  reside  at  Collam”.  Several  varieties  of 
cloth  were  manufactured  at  Kottar,  Bslar Emapur am,  Chira- 
yinkll,  Panthalam  and  some  other  places.  They  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  At  Kottar  and  Quilon . 
a  coarse  gunny  used  to  be  manufactured.  Umbrellas  made 
from  the  leaf  of  Kodappana  were  popular  till  some  time 
back,  but  they  have  fallen  out  of  fashion  and  become  rare. 
A  variety  of  mats  and  wicker-work  are  neatly  made  by  the 
lower  classes.  The  number  of  persons  supported  by  industries 
is  comparatively  high  in  Travancore.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  so  supported  from  1901  .to  1931  and  their 
percentage  to  the  total  population.  ; 
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1  Year 

Population  supported 

1 

Percentage  to  total 
population 

1901 

519,325  ! 

17-9 

1911 

588,410 

17-1 

1921 

720,837 

17-9 

1931 

771,312 

15-1 

Textiles,  wood,,  metals,  ceramics,  manufacture  of 
chemical  products,  food,  dress  and  buildings  are  the  most 
important  industries  in  the  State.  The  following  figures 
show  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  population 
engaged  in  each  of  the  industries  in  1931: — 


Industry  ' 

Number  in 
1931 

Percentage 

Variation  since 
1921, per  cent.. 

Textiles 

130,550 

37-0 

8-6 

Wood 

55,253 

15-7 

15;3 

Metals 

13,493 

3-8 

4-2 

Ceramics 

9,302 

2-6 

7-4 

Chemicals 

11,610 

3-3 

13-4 

Food 

56,167 

16-0 

19-4 

Dress 

42,156 

12-0 

4-8 

Buildings 

17,024 

4-8 

344-6 

Miscellaneous 

■  13,737 

3-9 

9-6 

6 
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Of  the  total  population  of  451,07(1  engaged  in  indus¬ 
tries,  24,511  (7  per  cent.)  only  are  factory  workers.  This 
shows  the  preponderance  of  cottage  industries.  Factory 
industries  are  gradually  coming  into  prominence.  Even 
from  1883  attempts  were  made  to  foster  suitable  industries. 
At  Colachel  in  South  Travaucore,  where  the  Danes  formerly 
had  their  Indigo  factory  and  which  till  sometime  back  was 
the  outlet  for  the  coffee  produced  on  the  Ashambu  hills, 
steam  machinery  had  been  brought  into  use.  In  1883 
cotton  mills  and  a  paper  mill  were  started  with  private 
capital  helped  by  a  subvention  froni  the  Government.  The 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government  in  helping  large  scale 
industries  has  resulted  in  the  springing  up  of  numerous  fac¬ 
tories,  such  as,  the  coir  factories,  the  cotton  mills,  the  tea.  and 
rubber  factories,  the  cashewnut  factories,  the  sugar  factory 
and  the  match  factory.  But  it  has  to  be  regretted  that  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  whose  working  was  undertaken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  be  closed  or  handed  over  to  private  agencies. 
The  Thenmala  Match  Factory  which,  if  properly  conducted, 
would  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
Travancore  Forests  in  the  preparation  of  matches  is  now 
practically  doing  no  work.  The  Rubber  Factory  which 
began  its  work  with  great  hopes  had  to  be  given  over  to 
private  agency. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  a  profitable  industry  in 
Travancore.  Formerly  all  the  salt  required  for  consumption 
was  made  in  the  Alamsin  South  and  the 
Salt  industry.  Padanays  in  Central  Travancore.  In  the 
taluks  of  Trivandrum,  Chirayinkil,  KarunSgappally,  and 
KSrt'higappally  the  margin  of  backwater  gave  facilities  for 
the  manufacture.  The  industry  being  free  of  tax  and  free 
from  any  kind  of  state  control,  provided  means  of  livelihood 
for  many,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  as  the 
Travancore  salt  found  its  way  into  British  India,  not  infre¬ 
quently  through  smuggling,  Col,  Munro  who  was  Dewan 
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and  Resident  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  salt  except 
as  was  undertaken  on  behalf  or  on  account,  of  the  Sirkar. 
Even  the  stuff  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  subjects 
was  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  on  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty. 
Thus  was  a  monopoly  created,  a  system  which  cut  at  the 
root  of  salt  manufacture.  Most  of  the  former  manufacturers 
stopped  their  trade  on  account  of  the  low  prices  fixed  by 
the  Government.  Factories  were  abandoned.  The  quality  of 
salt  produced  deteriorated  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  the  Government  which  wanted  only  to  get  some 
quantity  of  salt,  however  inferior,-  at  a  low  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  producers  after  delivery.  The  payment  was  made 
long  after  delivery.  The  fall  in  quality  set  a  premium  on. 
the  importation  of  Bombay  salt,  which  held  the  field  for 
many  years  until  recent  times.  The  Interportal  Convention 
equalised  the  selling  price  of  salt  in  Travancore  with  that 
in  British  India.  The  locally  made  salt  of  inferior  quality 
and  the  imported  Bombay  salt  of  higher  quality  were  thus 
treated  similarly  as  regards  the  price.  This  being  an 
injustice  to  the  consumer,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  padanays 
in  Central  Travancore.  The  sites  were  converted  into  paddy 
fields  or  coconut  gardens.  For  nearly  a  century  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  take  mu  oh  interest  in  the  culture  of  salt  except 
as  regards  the  revenue  which  they  might  obtain  from  the 
monopoly.  In  1079,  however,  a  lease  of  120  acres  of  land 
was  given  to  a  private  company  on  condition  that  they 
would  sell  to  the  Government  and  that  the  latter  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  whole  or  a  stipulated  quantity  of  salt  at  a  fixed 
price.  The  Government,  were  to  sell  the  same  to  the  public. 
The  excess,  if  any,  might  be  sold  by  the  producer  himself 
in  the  open  market  subject,  to  the  payment  of  a  duty 
imposed  by  the  Government  on  issue.  This  was  known  as 
the  Modified  Excise  System.  This  gave  an  inducement  to 
capitalists  to  open  new  factories.  Regulation  III  of  1088 
empowers  the  Government  to  supervise  and  control  the 
manufacture.  There  are  now  fifteen  factories  scattered  in 
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ThEmarakkulam,  ftaiijkkamangalam .  Colachel  and  Kanya- 
kumSri.  The  insufficient  supply  of  good  brine,  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  fresh  water  from  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  channels 
and  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather  sometimes  affect 
the  production.  However,  Travancore  is  self-sufficient  in 
salt,  the  total  output  being  12,56,989  maunds  in  1118.  The 
average  consumption  per  year  is  12  lakhs  of  maunds.* 

Travancore  has  all  the  materials  for  a  widely  inter¬ 
linked  system  of  cottage  industries  which  will  furnish 
subsidiary  occupation  to  the  agriculturists. 
Cottage  industries.  tly arious  00ttage  industries  have,  for  centu¬ 
ries,  obtained  a.  firm  foot-hold  in  the  country  and  cotton 
weaving  and  coir  making,  wood  and  ivory  carving,  screw- 
pine  work  and  carpentry  are  well  known  for  their  artistic 
excellence  throughout  the  world”.  These  industries,  if  pro¬ 
perly  encouraged,  will  provide  work  and  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  a  good  portion  of  the  population.  The  textile 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  Under  this  teiun  is 
included  weaving,  lace-making,  knitting  and  embroidery. 
With  a  view  to  encourage  cotton  weaving  among  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes,  the  Government  decided  in  1103  that  the 
itinerant  weaving  parties  should  do  more  intense  work  in  the 
areas  inhabited  by  such  people.  Each  party  is  directed  to 
halt  in  a  place  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  train  A,  batch 
of  pupils  so  that  they  may  adopt  cotton  weaving  as  an  occu¬ 
pation.  Practically  this  amounts  to  the  establishment  of 
temporary  cotton  weaving  schools  in  areas  where  cotton 
weaving  has  not  made  any  head-way. 

Coir-spinning  is  a  thriving  cottage  industry  all  along 
the  shores  of  the  backwaters.  To  make  this  a  large  scale 
factory  industry  means  that  many  thousands  of  poor  work¬ 
ers  will  be  deprived  of  their  income,  meagre  though  it  be, 

•  For  figures  relating  to  production,  import,  sale,  revenue,  and  revenue 
per  head  see  table  in  Appendix. 
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which  they  now  obtain  from  the  spinning  of  coir-yarn.  The 
coir  industry  is  a  very  prominent  item  making  up  the  com¬ 
mercial  wealth  of  Travancore.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  factory  industries.  The  quality  of  the  coir  rope 
is  excellent  and  is  appreciated  throughout  the  world, 
especially  its  elasticity  and  strength.  From  the  unsettled 
nature  of  cottage  industries  it  is  not  possible  to  gauge 
accurately  their  progress  from  year  to  year.  The  technical 
schools  in  the  State  are  mostly  for  teaching  cottage  indus¬ 
tries.  The  majority  of  them  impart  instruction  in  cotton 
weaving,  which  is  fast  spreading.  Carpentry,  smithery,  coir 
work  and  rattan  and  bamboo  work  also  figure  among  the 
subjects. 

The  long  sea  coast,  the  extensive  backwaters,  the 
numerous  fresh  water  streams  and  the  vast  expanses  of 
punja  fields  afford  excellent  places  for  fish 
is  in  ustry.  and  for  developing  this  lucrative  industry. 
“The  fisheries  of  Travancore  are  already  an  item  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  shank 
fisheries  of  the  world  is  contributed  by  Travancore”.  The 
number  of  persons  returned  at  the  1931  census  with  fishing 
as  their  principal  occupation  is  38,120  and  as  subsidiary 
occupation  1,110,  totalling  39,230  in  1931  as  against  33,402 
in  1921.  The  annual  catch  of  fish  in  Travancore  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  of  the  value  of  Rs.  125  lakhs.  The  export  of 
fish  and  fish  products  has  been  on  the  increase.  There  is 
great  scope  for  establishing  several  subsidiary  industries 
among  the  fishing  folk.  These  will  surely  be  an  excellent 
measure  for  the  pecuniary  betterment  of  the  poor  folk.  The 
extraction  of  oil  from  fish  has  begun  to  be  popular.  “A  well- 
directed  extension  of  the  programme  for  the  education  of 
fishermen  and  the  spread  of  co-operation  among  them  can 
easily  lead  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry”,  and 
“during  recent  years,  the  enterprising  fisher  community  has, . 
under  the  far-sighted  supei vision  of  philanthropic  agencies, 
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developed  the  lace  industry  which  has  acquired  a  name  for 
delicacy  and  durability”. 

Travancore  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  though  it  possesses 
some  of  the  most  valuable  and  rare  ones.  Monaxile,  ilinenite 
and  zircon  are  finding  an  increased  market 
Mineral  industry.  in  j2lu.op0  an(|  America.  Graphite,  magne¬ 
tite  and  mica  are  also  found  in  the  certain  localities,  it  is 
believed  that  one  of  the  main  handicaps  for  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  State,  viz.,  the  absence  of  cheap  power,  will  be 
overcome  by  the  inauguration  of  hydro-oloctrio  schemes. 
There  are  several  companies  in  the  State  carrying  on.  mineral 
industry.  For  years  mineral  licenses  wore  granted  by 
the  State.  Whole  areas  have  been  leased  out.  Of  late  it 
has  been  realised  that  there  was  a.  tremendous  amount  of 
buying 'and  selling  of  lands  and  speculative  application  for 
mineral  licenses.  “We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  kind 
of  thing  must  stop  and  that  the  State  must  derive  an  ade¬ 
quate  revenue,  an  adequate  share  of  the  profits  which  the 

people  are  making . .The  production  and  marketing  of 

ilmenite  and  silliminite  are  in  the  hands  of  a  world  combine. 
Until  the  facts  are  ascertained  and  our  fair  share  of 
profits  ascertained,  the  Government  do  not  propose  to  hand 
over  any  of  the  mineral  resources  to  piospeetors.  Of  course 
we  are  bound  to  honour  the  contracts  that  have  already 
been  entered  into,  wo  are  bound  to  carry  out  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  letter  the  contracts  which  are  existent.  No  new 
licenses  will  be  given  to  anybody  unless  Government  after 
investigation  are  able  to  see  what  are  the  net  profits  which 
the  venting  can  bring  and  what  is  the  proper  share  which 
Government  might  obtain  from  that  amount.  This  policy 
again  is  in  furtherance  of  the  idea  that  these  being  natural 
monopolies  of  the  State,  they  must  be  exploited  to  the  beet 
advantage  and  the  State  must  get  the  best  profit  out  of  it”.* 


The  Dewau’s  speech. 
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The  growth  of  industries  depends  on  the  availability 
of  labour-saving  processes.  “Industrial  development  in 
Power  countries  generally  coincides  with 

the  development  of  the  coal  industry,  of 

the  iron  industry  and  of  the  textile  industry . ...Now 

Travancore  has  no  coal  resources.  Travancore  has  very 
little  of  iron  resources . Travancore  possesses  in  abun¬ 

dance  what  in  recent  years  has  been  fast  replacing  coal  and 
iron.  Travancore  possesses  what  has  been  described  in 
America  as  white  coal.  Resources  of  river  and  stream, 
perennial  streams  advantageously  placed,  enable  Travancore, 
at  comparatively  small  cost,  to  develop  electrical  power. 
The  first  of  such  hydro-electric  enterprises — I  hope  it  will  be 
the  first  link  in  a  chain  —  is  the  one  that  has  been  initiated 
at  Palliv&sal.  It  will  bring  to  your  cities  and  your 
towns,  to.your  villages  and  your  cottages,  cheap  power  in 
an  abundant  measure.  And  c-hsap  power  is  the  beginning 
of  industrial  growth”.* 

The  only  .river  from  which  electric  energy  is  now 
generated  is  the  Muthirappula.  But  there  are  many  more 
which  may  he  utilised  with'  advantage.  Among  the  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  electric  energy  are  the  following:— 

The  Kaldurutti,  Mlnmutfi  and  Ottakkal  are  alterna¬ 
tive  sites  for  developing  power  from  the  Kulat'hupula 
river.  Mlnmutti,  43  miles  from  Trivandrum,  appears  to  be 
the  most  favourable.  The  catchment  area  of  the  stream  is 
115  square  miles  and  the  fall  25o  ft.  in  two  miles. 

Kaki  Aruvi  and  the  Pampa.  It  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Pampayar  with  a  catchment  area  of  82  square  miles.  The 
banks  are  rocky  and  precipitous  and  the  site  is  far  away 
from  human  habitations.  The  estimated  power  is  3,000 
H.  P.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen  falls  in  the  Pampayar. 
Some  of  these  have  a  fall  of  450  ft.  It  may  be  possible  to 
utilise  any  and  all  of  them  by  making  the  water  of  one 
*  Speech  delivered  by  the  Dewan  after  laying  the  corner  stone  for  Sir 
Victor  Sasoon’s  Bleach  Mill  near  Alwaye,  1936. 
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discharge  into  the  head  works  of  the  other  and  thus  collect  the 
power  available  from  the  several  falls  at  the  end  of  the  last 
one.  There  was  once  an  idea  with  the  British  Government 
to  divert  the  waters  into  the  PeriySr  Lake.  Some  investi¬ 
gation  was  mads  by  them.  This  Government  has  not  attempt¬ 
ed  any  on  their  own  account. 

Tual  Falls.  Catchment  73  square  miles,  the  falls  250 
ft.  and  minimum  discharge  10  causecs.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  made  an  investigation  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
diverting  tiia  water  into  British  territory  with  the  help  of 
a  dam. 

Karimbankut'hu.  Catchment  300  square  miles,  fall 
600  ft.  and  minimum  discharge  150  causecs.  l'n  the  probable 
line  of  the  leading  channel  there  is  hardly  any  rook  except 
very  near  the  end  where  a  tunnel  for  about  a  mile  will  bo 
required.  The  quantity  of  electrical  energy  available  will 
be  enormous. 

Perumbankut'hu.  Catchment  120  square  miles  and  dry 
weather  discharge  80  causecs. 

Valiyattumukam  in  the  Kothayar.  Though  it  has  a 
fall  of  1,200  ft.  the  catchment'  area  is  very  small  and  the 
discharge  only  15  causecs.  The  banks  are  deep  on  all  sides. 

Kombekani  in  the  iNeyyar.  Catchment  area  5 
square  miles,  discharge  8  causecs  and  fall  50  ft.  in  a  mile. 
A  high  dam  is  required. 

If  some  of  the  rivers  are  harnessed,  there  is  a  certain 
prospect  of  generating  as  much  power  as  the  State  would 
require  for  the  due  expansion  of  its  industries.  It  may  be 
possible  to  supply  cheap  power  to  places  beyend  the  borders 
of  the  State. 

The  development  of  communications  in  recent  years 
has  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  social  life  and 

.  .  economic  conditions  of  the  people.  Tra- 

Oomnmmcations  , 

and  transport.  vancore  has  an  almost  uninterrupted  line 
of  natural  communication  in  its  extensive 
river  and  backwater  system,  which  forms  a  cheap  highway 


Wooden  Bridge,  Thottappalli. 
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for  traffic  from  the  extreme  north  as  far  south  as  Trivandrum. 
Forty  five  per  cant,  of  the  trade  of  Travancore  is  carried  on 
by  the  backwaters.  The  quick  transport  of  agricultural  , 
products  in  buses  and  lorries  from  villages  and  up-country 
parts  to  towns  and  the  other  markets  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  of  internal  trade.  The  huge  drain  from 
the  country  which  entails  on  motor  transport  was  deeply 
deplored.  In  1931  the  amount  spent  on  the  item  was  Rs.  45 
lakhs.  “Some  go  to  the  extent  of  maintaining”,  so  says  the 
Economic  Depression  Committee  Report,  “that  all  our  ills 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  indulgence  in  this  exotic  luxury.  We 
find  that  the  question  of  motor  transport  is  fast  becoming  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  State”.*  This  hope  has  since  been 
realised  and  the  Government  have  taken  over  the  transport 
business.  Speaking  in  1936  the  Dewan  said  :  “Facilities  for 
trade  and  commerce  and  an  efficient  system  of  transport, 
transport  which  is  not  a  monopoly  in  a  few  hands,  but 
transport  which  is  managed,  canalised  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  so  that  unlike  what  is  happening  in  America  and  even 
in  Europe  it  would  not  be  possible  for  one  organisation,  one 
corporation,  to  deflect  trade  in  particular  channels,  to  dis¬ 
courage  some  kinds  of  business  and  fo  encourage  some 
others”,  are  to  be  meted  out  by  the  Government  and 
“that  is  why  the  Government  of  Travancore  has  made  up 
its  mind  to  establish  certain  modes  of  control  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  system  of  traffic  in  the  country,  without 
handicapping,  without  throwing  obstacles  on  private  enter¬ 
prise”.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  tea  and  cardamom  gardens 
to  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  employment  of  foreign  labour  in  these  estates.  Till 
1930  there  was  practically  no  proper  road  communication 
between  the  plains  and  the  High  Range.  It  was  chiefly  the 
want  of  communication  which  hindered  the  migration  of 
labour  from  the  plains.  “Flrrr&Ia  taluk  which  has  long  been 
*  For  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  import  of  motor  oars,  cycles, 
accessories,  and  petrol,  see  Appendix. 
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connected  with  the  plains  by  a  good  metalled  road  contains 
much  larger  proportion  of  local  labour  than  Devikulam. 
The  Nsriamangalam-Paliiv&sai  road  should,  therefore, 
lead  to  a  larger  migration  of  local  labour  to  the  tea  gardens 
in  Devikulam  taluk. ...  If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
ready  to  migrate  to  the  hills  and  demonstrate  their  fitness 
for  work  in  the  tea  gardens,  they  could  gradually  replace 
the  .labourers  from  the  East  Coast  and  no  less  than  75,000 
of  them  could  thereby  get  employment.’'* 

The  development  of  transport  has  thus  been  a,  blessing 
to  the  farmers.  Stores,  provision  shops,  tea  shops,  etc., 
are  springing  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  motor 
junctions  and  railway  stations.  The  Census  Commissioner 
says:— “  The  development  of  motor  traffic  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hotels  and  tea 
shops  in  1931.  In  towns  and  important  villages  one  can 
hardly  walk  a  few  yards  without  passing  one  of  them”. 

The  facilities  for  the  cheap  transport  of  goods  due  to 
an  extensive  backwater  tract  and  a  network  of  roads  have 
d  to  a  great  extent  increased  internal  trade, 

ra  e'  which  gives  employment  to  176,648  per¬ 
sons.  Commercial  speculations  engaged  the  attention  of 
even  the  earliest  kings  of  Travancore.  Travancore  has  had 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  from  the  remotest  period,  and 
pepper,  cassia,  arecanut,  etc.,  were  bartered  for  Chinese, 
Arabian  and  Roman  goods.  Shipments  were  made  to  the  ■ 
ports  of  Cochin,  Calicut,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta, 
Rangoon,  Colombo  and  Jaffna,  Even  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  an  officer  designated  ‘ 1  Mulct kutnalissila,  Karyakkav"  . 
to  supervise  and  control  trade. 

The  produce  of  the  coconut  palm,  pepper,  ginger, 
turmeric,  arecanuts,  cardamoms,  rubber,  tea,  cashewnut,  the 
produce  of  the  palmyra  palm,  tapioca,  ilmenite,  monazite, 
zircon,  timber,  hides,  fruits,  eggs,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
*  Travanoore  Census  Report,  1931,  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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important  local  produce  which  are  exported  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  chief  items  in  our  imports  are  paddy  and  rice. 
Articles  of  luxury  are  also  imported  in  large  quantities. 

It  was  the  Interportal  Convention  which  opened  out 
greater  facilities  for  imports  and  exports.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  and  the  total 
value  of  trade  for  each  decade  from  1030  to  1100,  and  after 
that  for  each  year. 


Year 

Value  of  exports 
Rs. 

V  alue  of  imports 
Rs. 

Total  value  of 
trade 

Rs. 

1030 

18,11.408 

6,36,938 

24,48,346 

1040 

46,47,829 

1050 

75J lakhs 
(Approx) 

45  lakhs 
(Approx) 

120|  lakhs 
(Approx) 

1060 

1,08,21,137 

85,53,948 

1,97,75,085 

1070 

1,68,67,834 

1,03,67,530 

2,72,35,364 

1080 

1,71,48,056 

57,41,246 

2,28,89,302 

1090 

4,18,20,726 

2,93,36,797 

7,11,57,523 

1100 

9,70,96,131 

5,70,98,244 

15,41,94  375 

1101 

10,26,54,128 

5,93,79,863 

16,20,33,991 

1102 

11,40,65,138 

6,16,43,268 

17,57,08,406 

1103 

11,84,08,817 

8,23,81,910 

|  20,07,90,727 

.1104 

j  11,80,42,935 

9,32,90,681 

|  21,63,33,616 

1105 

11,29,39,039 

9,36,10,748 

20,65,49,787  . 

1106 

9,65,15,615 

|  7,65,58,897 

17,30,74,512 

1107 

7,51,16,153 

6,49,29,804 

!  14,00,45,957 

1108 

7,71,08,954 

6,43,99,262 

14,15,08,216 

1109 

7,78,97,856 

6,29,16,056 

14,08,13,912. 

1110 

8,37,66,683 

i  7,91,51,279  J 

16,29,17,762 

1111 

8,16,00,000 

7,43,00,000 

15,59,00,000 

1112  I 

9,22,92,577 

7,42,39,341 

16,65,31,918 
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In  recent  years  the  situation  created  by  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  consequent 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  both  exports  and  imports  has 
been  very  acute  in  Travancore.  The  price  of  coconut  and  its 
products  has  reached  a  low  level.  So  also  the  prices  of  other 
agricultural  products  like  pepper,  ginger  and  other  spices 
which  form  a  good  part  of  the  principal  exports.  The  coir 
industry  which  for  long  remained  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  State  has  suffered  much.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
fall  in  the  prices  of  coir  goods  in  foreign  markets,  in  many 
cases  exceeding  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  export  of  coir 
goods  through  the  ports  of  Alleppey  and  Cochin  fell  from 
over  Rs.  2J  crores  in  1929-30  to  less  than  Rs.  1|  crores  in 
1933-34.  The  total  value  of  trade  which  amounted  to  more 
than  Rs.  21  crores  in  1928-29  fell  to  Rs.  14  crores  in  1933-34, 

The  unfavourable  turn  that  our  imports  are  taking 
has  to  he  deplored.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  import  of 
food-stuffs  and  luxuries  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports.  In  1111  the  per  capita  value  of 
exports  was  Br.  Rs.  16*01,  of  imports  Br.  Rs.  14-58  and  of 
the  total  trade  Br.  Rs.  30*59.  The  figures  showing  the  per 
capita  value  of  exports  and  imports  show  a  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favour  to  the  extent  of -Br.  Rs.  1*43  per  head  of  the 
population.  This  balance  is,  however,  approaching  the 
vanishing  point. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  import  of  luxuries  has 
increased  to  an  extant  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  average 
incoma.  In  the  Asiatic  Review  of  1930  Mr.  M.  E.  Watts 
wrota  thus  about  the  economic  condition  of  this  State  “It 
may  be  that  this  adverse  position  is  only  a  passing  phase  ; 
but  it  is  no  less  likely  that  the  position  may  get  worse  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  foreign  goods  to  meet  the 
developing  requirements  in  luxuries  and  the  conveniences  of 
life  which  the  higher  standards  of  a  more  complex  civilisa¬ 
tion  make  more  and  more  insistent.  Another  factor  is 
that  rapidly  growing  production  elsewhere  might  retard 
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proportionate  expansion  in  the  demand  for  raw  produce  for 
which  it  has  so  far  found  a  ready  and  steady  market.”* 

•  The  internal  trade  is  mostly  conducted  by  petty  mer¬ 
chants  and  middlemen.  The  small  rnofussil  traders  buy  the 
goods  from  the  urban  traders  and  the  rural  shopkeeper  sup¬ 
plies  the  requirements  of  his  customers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Ordinarily  these  include  condiments,,  salt,  oil,  sugar, 
imported  piece-goods,  hardware,  etc.  The  village  shop¬ 
keepers  have  very  little  capital.  Retail  prices  are  generally 
high.  Business  is  often  done  on  credit. 


A  good  deal  of  business  is  transacted  in  the  numerous 
markets  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Except 
rubber,  tea  and  cardamoms  most  of  the 
articles  for  export  and  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  are  brought  to  the  markets  to  be  sold.  The  work  of 
distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  middlemen.  There  are  markets 
of  all  descriptions  ;  some  public,  others  private,  some  held 
daily,  others  weekly,  bi-weekly,  tri-weekly,  etc.  Almost  all 
the  markets  are  connected  by  roads  the  vast  majority  of 
which  are  fit  for  motor  traffic  and  the  rest  for  country  carts. 
This  has  promoted  internal  trade  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution  of  markets. 
All  the  markets  in  the  State  are  running  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Municipalities  or  the  Revenue  Department. 
There  are  33  monthly  markets,  49  weekly  and  221  bi-weekly 
markets.  There  are  also  35  cattle  markets.  It  has  been 
found  practically  impossible  to  evaluate  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  that  passes  through  each  market.  Not  only  do  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  things  taken  into  the  markets  vary 
according  to  seasonal  conditions  and  the  supply  and  demand, 
but  the  same  stock  often  moves  from  one  market  to  another 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  month  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  out  whether  the  quantity  assembled  in  a 
#  For  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  import  of  some  of  the  articles  of 
luxury  see  Appendix. 
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market  is  the  produce  of  that  locality.  As  different  markets 
are  sometimes  held  on  different  days,  it  is  easy  to  expose 
the  same  things  in  more  markets  than  one.  The  following 
table  shows  a  taluk-war  distribution  of  the  markets. 


Taluk-war  distribution  of  markets. 


Taluk.  Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Bi-weekly. 

Tota 

ThSvSla 

1 

1 

Agasthl4waram 

4 

4 

Kalkulam 

6 

3 

9 

Vilavancode 

3 

11 

14 

Neyy&ttinkafa 

3 

26 

29 

Trivandrum 

1 

2 

3 

NedumangSd 

13 

10 

Chirayinkll 

1 

2 

3 

Quilon 

1 

3 

4 

Kunnat'htir 

2 

12 

14 

KarunSgappalJy 

6 

3 

9 

Kart’higappally 

2  ' 

2 

Msvelikara 

1 

7 

8 

Pat'hanamthitta 

4 

1 

17 

22 

Thir  uvalla 

3 

14 

17 

Ampalapula 

... 

Kottafakara 

2 

1 

21 

24 

Pat'hanSpuram 

1 

8 

9 

Shenkotta 

2 

2 

KSttayam 

1 

12 

13 

Vaikom 

1 

6 

7 

Shsrthala 

N.  Parttr 

6 

6 

Kunnat'hunSd 

2 

2 

13 

17 

Muvattupula 

1 

8 

9 

Thodupula 

7 

7 

Mlnachil ' 

1 

3 

17 

21 
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Taluk.  Monthly. 

Changan&sggry  4 
Devikulam 
Plrmede 


Weekly.  Bi-weekly.  Total. 

3  12  19 

4  4 

4  4 


Two  hundred  years  ago  labour  was  supplied  by  slaves 
or  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  Muscle  was  cheap.  Canter 

T  ,  Visscher  mentions  that  the  slave  was  a 

.Labour. 

chattel  bought  and  sold.  Throughout  the 
Malabar  Coast  the  practice  of ‘slavery  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  Portuguese  and  the  \ Dutch.  It  is  stated  that  the 
latter  used  the  church  at  Cochip  to  lodge  the  slaves  without 
prejudice  to  the  demands  of',  divine  service.  Even  so 
late  as  in.  1812  Col.  Munro,  British  Resident  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  discovered  a  number  pf  half-starved  and  naked 
natives  in  irons  as  slaves  at  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
Changanas&gry.  About  1850  the  price  of  a  slave  was  on 
the  average  between  six  and  ten  rupees. 

In  Travancore  predial  slavery  was  abolished  in  1855. 
It  marked  an  important  step  in  improving  labour.  The 
Royal  Proclamation  said  :  “  No  public  officer  shall,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  decree  or  order  of  court,  or  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  demand  of  rent  or  revenue,  sell,  or  cause  to  be 
sold,  any  person,  or  the  right  to  the  compulsory  labour  or 
■services  of  any  person,  on  the  ground  that  such  person  is  in 
a  state  of  slavery;  that  no  rights,  arising  out  of  an  alleged 
property  in  the  person  and  services  of  any  individual  as 
a  slave,  shall  he  enforced  by  any  civil  or  criminal  court  or 
magistrate  within  this  territory;  that  no  person,  who  may 
have  acquired  property  by  his  .own  industry,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  any  art,  calling,  or  profession,  or  by  inheritance, 
assignment,  gift  or  bequest  shall  be  dispossessed  of  such 
property,  or  prevented  from  taking  possession  thereof,  on 
the  ground  that  such  person,  or  the  person  from  whom  the 
property  may  have  been  derived,  was  a  slave;  tha  any 
act,  which  would  be  a  pbnal  offence,  if  done  to  a  freeman, 
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shall  be  equally  an  offence  if  done  to  any  person  on  the  pre-. 
text  of  his  being  in  a  condition  of  slavery”.  For  sometime 
later  certain  classes  of  people  were  forced  to  render  com¬ 
pulsory  service  for  the  Government  in  the  Department,  of 
Public  Works  and  in  collecting  and  removing  timber  from 
the  forests.  The  practice  was  soon  abolished.  Dowan 
Madhava  Rao  said :  “No  doubt  many  departments  of  the 
State  have  experienced  some  inconvenience  ;  but  a  great  act 
of  justice  to  the  poor  has  been  carried  out  in  earnest  and 
much  material  and  moral  benefit  has  already  arisen  in  con¬ 
sequence  while  the  inconvenience  experienced  must  soon 
disappear”.  A  system  of  proper  wages  made  labour  more  , 
efficient  by  recognising  freedom  of  contract. 

To  quote  Rev.  S.  Mateer  again,  “Considerable  acti¬ 
vity  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  elementary 
arts  and  agriculture,  prevails  in  Travancora  so  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  usefully  occupied 
in  various  forms  of  productive  labour.  All  the  ordinary 
occupations  essential  to  civilised  life  are  carried  on,  often 
in  a  style  very  primitive  and  different  from  that  of  Eiuc- 
P9an  workmen,  but  still  practically  efficient  according  to 
native  ideas.#. ..The  price  of  labour  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  and  indeed  of  every  commodity  has  largely 
increased  within  the  last  twelve  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  enlarged  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  India, 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  spread  of  edtication 
and  civilisation,  to  the  emigration  of  many  of  the  Shanars 
to  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius,  to  the  introduction  of  coffee 
planting,  the  building  of  bridges  and  other  important  • 
public  works  which  bring  labour  more  into  demand  and. 
consequently  increase  its  value,  or  to  other  less  obvious . 
causes,  producing  a  slow  but  general  equalisation  of  the  , 
value  of  money  throughout  the  world,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  But  the  wages  of  day  labourers  which  in  1868  were, 


*  The  Land  of  Charity,  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  p.  104. 
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in  rural  districts,  2  chuckrams  a  day  have  by  degrees  risen 
t p  a.  minimum  of  5  chuckrams  (4J  d.),  while  even  more  is 
paid  to  labourers  on  the  coffee  plantations.  The  price  of 
rice,  meat,  cloth  and  other  necessary  articles  have  also 
doubled  at  least  within  the  same  period". 

Skilled  labourers  are  naturally  on  a  comparatively 
better  footing  than  unskilled  labourers.  The  high  rates 
prevalent  in  certain  industries,  e.  g.,  motor  repairs,  are  due 
to  the  insufficiency  of  skilled  labourers.  The  working 
period  in  most  of  the  industrial  establishments  is  8  hours 
a  day  and  about  300  days  in  the  year.  There  are  some 
occupations  in  which  work  lasts  throughout  the  year  and 
for  9  to  10  hours  a  day.  These,  however,  are  exceptions, 


“In.  ancient  days  wages  were  almost  paid  in  kind. 
The  De&avsli,  for  example,  received  yearly  from  the  owners 
of  gardens  the  produce  of  one  plantain 
°P  wages?8 and  tree,  ten  coconuts,  one  jack,  one  chest  of 
supari  or  betel  nut1'.  The  wages  of  slaves 
and  serfs  were  exceedingly  low.  Their  allowance  on  work¬ 
days  was  double  the  proportion  at  other  times,  but  it  was 
never  less  than  two  pounds  of  rice  to  a  male  and  about 
three  quarters  of  that  quantity  to  a  female.  The  wages 
above  mentioned  were  a  third  less  than  what  was  generally 
given  to  free  men  field-labourers  who  worked  only  till  noon. 

■  The  slave,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  toil  from  morn  until 
evening  and  keep  watch  over  the  fields  by  night.  But  the 
self-interest  of  the  owners  gave  an  incentive  to  them  to 
treat  the  slaves  with  kindness  as  understood  at  the  tijnje. 
This  class  of  field-labourers  were,  however,  regarded  as 
chattels  and  sold  with  the  land  and  delivered  over  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  decrees.  . 

Tne  operatives  engaged  in  the  organised  industries 
number  99,579  and  of  these  more  than  71  per  cent.,  i.  e., 
70,735  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  §pepi^l 
Of  the  various  industries,  coir  and  cashewnut  factories 
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employ  more  than  23  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  each,  motor 
buses  and  lorries  12-6  per  cent,,  tile  and  brick  works  9*5 
per  cent.,  railways  5’3  per  cent.,  printing  presses  3‘7  per  cent, 
cotton  weaving  factories  3-2  per  cent.,  and  oil  mills  2 
per  cent.  The  other  industries  employ  16'6  per  cent.  The 
plantations  employ  the  largest  number  of  labourers  (men, 
women  and  children)  but  more  men  than  women  and  the 
highest  proportion  of  children  to  adults.  The  oashewnut 
factories  employ  mostly  women,  children  forming  almost 
one  ninth  of  the  adults  and  nearly  59  per  cent,  of  the 
children  being  females.  The  proportions  of  women  to  men 
and  of  children  to  adults  are  considerably  less  in  coir 
factories  than  in  the  plantations  or  oashewnut  factories. 

Agricultural  wages  are  largely  governed  by  custom. 
There  is  no  organisation,  no  feeling  of  common  interest 
among  industrial  labourers.  They  had  a  favourable  time 
till  recently  with  good  wages  and  comparatively  low  prices 
of  food  stuffs.  In  Alleppey,  according  to  the  1931  census, 
skilled  male  labourers  used  to  earn  from  12  as.  to  Rs.  1-4-0 
per  day,  unskilled  labourers  8  as.  and  skilled  female 


labourers  6  to  12  as. 

The  wages  prevalent  in  important 

organised  industries  are 
per  the  census  of  1931. 

shown  in 

the  following  table  as 

Industry 

Daily  wages  in  chuckrams. 

Coir  mat  and  matting  factory 

Men 

21 

Women 

12 

Boys 

m 

Girls 

Til©  factory 

Men 

13 

Women 

9 

BoyB 

9 

Oil  mills 

Men 

1«5* 

Match  factory 

Men 

14 

Boys 

m 

Monazlte  factory 

Men 

10% 

Boys 

m 
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Industry. 

Daily  wages 

i  in  chuckrams. 

Paper  mills 

Men 

19 

Women 

8^ 

Boys 

7  '  '  ' 

Girls 

SM 

Printing  works 

Men 

U% 

Boys 

7 

Motor  repairs 

Men 

25 

Boys 

13 

Tea  cultivation 

Men 

12% 

Women 

9 

Boys 

;7 

Girls 

7 

Tea  manufacture 

Men 

15% 

Rubber  cultivation 

Men 

10% 

Women 

m 

Boys 

7  ■ 

Girls 

'  7 

“Excepting  Madras 

and  the  Central  Provinces  and 

Berar,  Travancore  has  a 

higher  proportion  of  agricultural 

labourers  than  any  other  Indian  Province,  evidently  due 
even  to  the  small  cultivators  here  leaving  the  agricultural 
operations  to  the  people”.  Ward  and  Conner  in  their 
Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  Travancore and  Cochin  observed: — 
“Wages  are  so  trifling  that  even  the  poorest  people  found 
it  more  advantageous  to  labour  on  their  own  account  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  year  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
Sirkar  land  for  cultivation.  Three  Idangalis '  of  the  un¬ 
husked  rice  and  one  meal  was  esteemed  a  fair  hire  for  a 
day’s  work;  on  an  average  eight  hours,  this  would  amount 
to  about  two  rupees  a  month.”  Agricultural  labourers 
who  receive  their  wages  in  kind  are  in  a  sad  plight.  In 
every  place  they  are  asking  fox  wages  to  be  paid  in  money 
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or  for  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  paddy  they  usually 
receive  as  wages.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
a  slackness  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  and  the 
tendency  is  for  the  wages  to  fall.  The  wages  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sex  and  age  of  workers.  There  are  also  local 
variations  in  the  wages  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  in 
the  Appendix.  The  average  for  all  persons  and  all  occu¬ 
pations  generally  is  about  104  chuokrams  or  6  as.  per  day. 

Artisans,  such  as  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths 
and  other  workers  in  cottage  industries,  are  generally  paid 
higher  wages  than  field-labourers.  '  The  highest  daily 
average  wages  are  obtained  by  the  goldsmith.  The  low  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  potters  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  places  they  are  given  in  kind,  especially  paddy,  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvest,  and  its  equivalent  in  money  varies 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  paddy.  The  following 
table  bears  out  the  wages  paid  to  some  classes  of  workers. 


Glass  of  worker. 

Daily  wages  in  okuokrams. 

Goldsmith. 

18& 

Blacksmith. 

15 

Copper  and  Brass  smith. 

If  a 

Carpenter. 

165 

Sawyer. 

17 

Mason. 

18 

Potter. 

8 

Tailor. 

15 

Washerman. 

124 

In  the  earlier  days  wages  were  determined  by  the 
caste  of  the  labourer.  The  following  table  extracted  from 
a  document  preserved  in  the  Huzur  Central  Records  shows 
the  wages  which  were  paid  to  the  coolies  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a  Bh&gavathi  temple  at  At'ingal  in  the, 
year  927.  t  1® 

*  219— 224,  Ghufuna  No.  1139.  ~  ’  ~ 
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Workers.  Units.  !  Total  wages. 


Carpenters.  ; 

2,056  thacchu, 

Elephant  work.  (218) ; 

L  636  persons. 

Masons. 

1,485  persons. 

I.lava  coolies. 

78 

■Mukkuvar. 

54 

Uralls. 

48 

Blacksmiths. 

10 

1,799  fanams. 
318 

867J:  „ 

39  „ 

18  5>1  ■ 
16  .  „ 

5  „ 


“The  problem  of  unemployment-  which  was  already 
very  acute  in  the  State  was  aggravated  by  the  untoward 
economic  situation.  The  disbandment  of 
nemploymont.  ja|,our  force  on  the  rubber  and  tea  estates 
is  very  considerable.  Manufacturing  firms  have  made 
appreciable  reductions  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  by 
them.  Agriculturists  either  postpone  or  curtail,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  employment  of  labour  on  their  fields.  The 
number  of  employees  disbanded  from  commercial  and 
industrial  firms  is  not  inconsiderable.  Nor  would  it  be  correct 
to  hold  that  unemployment  exists  only  among  unskilled 
labourers”.  The  number  of  the  educated  unemployed  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  Education  Reforms  Committee 
observed  : —  “Education  in  itself  is  not  responsible  for  un¬ 
employment.  There  are  a  large  number  of  basic  conditions 
not  directly  connected  with  education  which  are  responsible 
for  unemployment.  The  ability  of  the  country  suitably  and 
profitably  to  absorb  its-educated  men  and  women  into  the 
organised  professions,  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of. 
the  country  naturally  depends  mainly  on  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  country.  Persons  leaving  educational 
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institutions,  of  whatever  grade,  are  finding  it  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  secure  suitable  employment.  The  inci¬ 
dence  of  unemployment  is  largest  and  most  difficult  to  deal 
with  at  the  English  School  Final  and  Vernacular  School 
Leaving  stages.” 

The  general  economic  depression  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  causes  of  unemployment.  Agricultural,  industrial  and 
professional  occupations  have  all  been  largely  affected  by 
the  prevailing  fall  in  agricultural  prices,  the  contraction  of 
trade  and  the  general  retrenchment  consequent  on  depres¬ 
sion.  “There  are  certain  other  causes  also  for  the  increase 
in  unemployment.  One  such  is  the  adherence  to  traditional 
occupations  and  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  educated 
persons  to  enter  new  occupations  when  the  old  ones  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  continued  desire  of  educated 
young  men,  for  example,  to  enter  government  service  or  the 
professions  is  not  only  causing  unemployment,  but  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  lack  of  self-reliance  and  private  enterprise,  which 
apparently  prevents  many  young  men  from  being  appren¬ 
ticed  to  industry  and  business.” 

The  services  of  a' large  number  of  men,  possessing 
educational  qualifications,  employed  as  clerks,  accountants, 
supervisors  and  in  various  other  capacities  have  also  been 
dispensed  with.  Further,  a  large  number  of  Travancoreans 
who  were  employed  in  Burma,  Malaya,  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Ceylon  and  other  countries,  have  been  turned  out  of 
their  jobs  and  have  come  home  to  swell  the  -ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  which  has 
strained  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  agriculture,  the  prime 
occupation  of  the  people,  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  “  Leaving  aside  children 
below  15  years,  all  women  engaged  in  house-keeping,  all 
boys  and  girls  at  school -or  college,  it  is  seen  that  roughly 
179,000  males  and  321,000  females  or  in  all  500,000  person 
of  15  years  and  over  are  entirely  unemployed,  of  whom 
152,000  are  literate  and  348,000  illiterate.” 
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The  food  production  of  the  State  is  inadequate  to  its 
needs.  When  part  of  the  food  supply  has  to  be  obtained  by 
purchase,  the  level  of  prices  becomes  an 
Depression.  important  factor  in  determining  the  econo¬ 
mic  condition.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
economic  condition  of  this  primarily  agricultural  State 
could  not  but  be  affected  by  the  general  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  The  movement  of  prices  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  India, 
is  bound  up  with  the  movement  of  prices  throughout  the 
world.  “The  worst  feature  of  depression  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Travancore,  as  of  India,  is  that  the  fall  in  prices 
was  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  agricultural  than  in 
that  of  manufactured  products.  The  prices  of  the  staple 
articles  of  local  production,  such  as,  paddy,  pepper,  coconut, 
rubber  and  tapioca,  have  fallen  abnormally.  Taking  the 
general  trend  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  we  find 
that  prices  have  in  a  decade  fallen  by  60  per  cent.  The  year 
1110  (1934-35),  however,  witnessed  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  products ;  but  this  rise  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
diminished  yield  resulting  from  the  failure  of  rains.  What 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  stand  in  need  of  is  better 
prices  for  the  products.  Broadly  speaking,  all  classes  of 
people  are  affected  by  the  prevailing  depression,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Some  classes  have  been  affected  more  severely 
than  others.  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble  being 
the  collapse  of  commodity  prices,  the  blow  has  directly 
fallen  on  those  classes  whose  income  depends  entirely  on 
the  saleable  surplus  of  their  agricultural  produce.  The 
economic  stress  is  acutely  felt  by  the  middle  class  of  people. 
The  depression  has  rudely  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  their 
placid  existence.  Many  industries  which  were  thriving  re¬ 
cently  are  passing  through  distressing  times.  Determined 
efforts  have  been  made  to  alleviate  the  economic  distress.’'* 


f  Economic  Depression  Enquiry  Committee  Beport,  pp,  10.17, 
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Regarding  the  economic  position  of  the  agriculturists, 
Mr. -NSgam  Aiya  wrote  in  1904  “The  comparative 
immunity  from  famines  does  not  however 
Indebtedness.  mQan  that  the  Travancore  ryot  is  in  a  state 
of  affluence.  On  the  contrary  every  ryot,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them,  has  always  some  debt  standing  against  him,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes”.  ...  “But  it  is  certain  that  no  material 
ryot  population  in.  Travancore  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  what  would  be  called  ruinous  indebtedness,  nor  are  there 
cases  of  ryots  owning  land  having  gone  down  to  the  lower 
order  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  some  of  the  British  districts.  It  is,  however,  a  well 
recognised  fact  that  there  are  not  many  rich  ryots  in  the 
sense  of  having  a  super-abundance  of  wealth  and  influence 
as  there  are  merchant  princes  here  and  elsewhere  among 
Sindhikar,  KSmatties  and  Nattukkottai  Ohetties  wielding 
immense  power  over  states.  Agriculture  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  never  raises  a  man  to  this  high 
pitch  of  prosperity  nor  does  it  bring  him  down  suddenly  to 
the  depths  of  poverty  or  bankruptcy”.  In  recent  years  the 
agriculturists  have  been  getting  more  and  more  into  debt. 

Agricultural  indebtedness  is  a  serious  question  in 
many  countries.  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson  estimated  the 
total  debt  of  the  rural  population . in  the  Madras  Presidency 
in  1895  at  45  crores  of  rupees.  The  Indian  Famine  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1901  found  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  had  lost  possession  of  their 
lands,  that  less  than  a  fifth  were  free  from  debt,  and  that  the 
remainder  were  indebted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the 
Punjab,  according  to  a  recent  estimate,  the  total  average 
debt  of  the  large  proprietors  is  seven  times  the  land  revenue 
paid  by  them,  and  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  owning  or  culti¬ 
vating  less  than  8  acres,  28  times  the  land  revenue;  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  in  the  province  comes  to  about  30 
millions  sterling.  According  to  the  Economic  Census  of 
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1931,  the  total  indebtedness  in  Travancore  comes  to  about 
Rs.  20  crores. 

The  plight  of  the  agriculturists  in  Travancore  is  thus 
described  by  the  Agricultural  Debt  Redemption  Committee. 
“  The  decade  that  followed  the  war  was  marked  by  the  high 
prices  of  our  agricultural  products  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  land.  These,  in  their  turn, 
increased  the  credit  of  the  agriculturists  and  their  borrow¬ 
ing  capacity  and  those  who  had  money  to  lend  were  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  lend  as  freely  as  the  agriculturists  were 
prepared  to  borrow.  A  portion  of  the  loans  thus  raised  was 
no  doubt  utilised  for  domestic  and  social  expenses,  suoh  as> 
marriages,  education  of  children,  etc.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  loans  are 
invested  on  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land.  Over 
and  above  such  direct  borrowing,  money  was  also  raised 
by  bidding  chitties.  Towards  all  these  debts,  land,  both 
previously  owned  and  newly  acquired,  was  extensively 
hypothecated.  It  satisfied  both  parties  as  long  as  high  prices 
ruled  the  market,  and,  if  economic  conditions  had  remained 
what  they  were,  the  present  situation  might  not  have  arisen, 
as  ordinarily  the  agriculturist  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  meet  his  expenses  and  discharge  his  obligations,  at  any 
fate  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  income  of  his  agri¬ 
cultural  holdings.  But  then,  the  depression  set  in,  bringing 
With  it  a  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  coconut,  paddy  and 
rubber  and  all  other  products  of  agriculture.  Consequently, 
the  cultivator’s  assets  underwent  a  rapid  depreciation  and 
the  yield  of  his  land  ceased  to  give  any  adequate  margin 
to  admit  of  repayment  of  debts.  The  weight  of  debt 
became  heavier  and  heavier  day  by  day,  and  the  repayment 
of  debts  and  even  the  payment  of  interest  became  irregular.” 
They  proceed  to  say :  “  There  is  a  tendency  in  certain 
quarters  to  hold  the  agriculturist  entirely  responsible  for 
the  plight  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  the  present  day. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  just  to  ascribe  the' whole 
9 
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situation  to  the  extravagance,  improvidence,  speculative 
dealings  and  unproductive  borrowings  of  the  agriculturists. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  most  agriculturists  in  this  country 
have  a  great  partiality  for  investments  in  land  and  some¬ 
times  they  purchase  land  not  for  its  economic  value,  but 
at  fancy  prices.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  agriculturists  no  more  deserve  these  charges  than 

-  the  other  classes  in  the  country.  We  find  that  in  this  view 

-  we  are  supported  by  the  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  who 
have  recorded  their  considered  opinion  that  the  agriculturists 
of  Travancore  are  not  extravagant,  as  a  rule*  In  spite  of 

,  all  his  faults,  either  real  or  imputed,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  the  agriculturist  has,  generally  speaking,  got  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  personal  integrity.  In  normal  times 
he  had  been,  generally  speaking,  keeping  up  engagements 
and  meeting  liabilities.  Nor  have  we  observed  anywhere, 
even  under  the  present  severe  strain,  any  general  tendency 
or  inclination  towards  wilful  evasion  of  payments  or 
repudiation  of  debts.  We  believe  that,  over-topping  all 
considerations  relevant  to  the  present  situation,  stands  the 
fact  that  the  depression  has  descended  on  the  agriculturists 
with  unexpected  suddenness  and  severity  and  that  they 
have  to  suffer  on  account  of  forces  beyond  their  control. 

“  The  results  of  all  previous  investigations  have 
shown  that  agriculture,  particularly  the  cultivation  of 
paddy,  leaves  very  little  margin  of  profit  to  the  cultivator 
■  even  in  normal  times.  In  recent  years,  the  agriculturists 
have  had  to  face  floods  and  droughts  in  succession  and  the 
consequent  failure  of.  crops  side  by  side  with  declining 
prices.  These  circumstances  also  have  contributed  to  their 
present  plight. 

“The  artificial  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  in¬ 
creased  the  expenditure  in  the  household.  All  classes  of 
the  people,  including  the  poorest,  felt  obliged  to  expend 


t  Vide  paragraph  63,  the_Banbing  Enquiry jCoinipitte<?  Report. 
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moneys  for  the  education'  of  their  children.  In  many  eases 
the  total  amount  of  school  fees  made  serious  inroads  in 
domestic  economy.  The  amenities  of  civilised  life  had  their 
own  fascination  for  the  poorer  classes  as  well  as  for  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  result  was  that  borrowing 
became  the  favourite  device  for  obtaining  the  money  which 
was  so  needed  ”. . 

Agricultural  indebtedness  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
In  1079  M.  E.  (1903-04)  the  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar 
estimated- the  extent  of  indebtedness  during  that  year  at 
Rs.  2'40  crores.  But  the  Banking  Enquiry  Committee 
conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation,  including  an  inten¬ 
sive  survey  of  13  typical  villages  in  the  State,  and  they 
have  placed  the  total  rural  debt  of  the  State  at  about  Rs.  25 
crores.  According  to  the  Economic  Census  of  1931,  the 
total 'debt  comes  to  Rs.  20  crores  and  the  average  per  capita, 
debt  to  about  Rs.  40.  But  the  Economic  Depression  Enquiry 
Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Debt  Redemption  Com¬ 
mittee  -proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  volume  of 
indebtedness  lies  between  the  two  estimates  referred  to 
above,  i.e.,  between  Rs.  20  crores  and  Rs.  25  crores.  Of 
this  debt  about  69  5  per  cent,  is  secured  on  land,  26'6 
per  cent,  being  mortgages  with  possession.  It  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  close  correlation  between  debt  and  prosperity.  Th-e 
average  debt  is  the  highest  among  the  Brahmans  and  -the 
least  among  the  backward  communities.  Considering  the 
total  debts  in  the  various  taluks,  without  reference  to  the 
omissions  that  may  exist,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  debt 
per  earner  is  the  highest  in  Minachil,  viz.,  Rs.  283.  On 
the  demand  of  the  people  through  the  Legislature  and 
the  Press,  and  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Economic  Depression  Committee,  relief  was  granted 
by  the  Government  in  the  form,  of  reduction  or  remission 
of  taxes,  suspension  of  coercive  proceedings,  extension  of 
the  period  for  the  payment,  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  government  loans,  etc, 
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Among  'the  other  reliefs  granted  were  reduction  in 
the  tariff  value  of  coconut  products,  remission  of  a  portion 
of  the  land  tax,  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
^oJiRuristef11"  school  fees,  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  loans  issued  by  the  G overmnent  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  raising  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  loans 
issued  by  the  State  Land  Mortgage  Bank,  et«i  These  have  not, 
it  was  alleged,  and  alleged  with  justice,  substantially  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  indebted¬ 
ness.  The  Government  accordingly  considered  ways  and 
means  to  tackle  the  problem  in  other  directions.  A  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Bhakthivilas,  on  the  13th  December  1934, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Dewan,  to  consider  the  above 
scheme.  There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  aspects 
of  agricultural  indebtedness.  The  conference  recognised  the 
need  for  a  thorough  investigation  and  the  collection  of  more 
detailed  information,  especially  statistical. 

The  Government  also  resolved  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  a  committee  of  officials  and  non-officials.  The 
Agricultural  Debt  Redemption  Committee  was  thus  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1935  to  collect  data,  investigate  the  extent  of  agri¬ 
cultural  indebtedness  and  examine  the  various  proposals 
contained  in  the  non-official  schemes  submitted  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  also  the  methods  adopted  towards  the  relief  of 
agricultural  indebtedness  in  the  various  British  Indian  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  other  Indian  States,  and  to  suggest  such  measures 
of  relief  as  could  be  given  effect  to  in  this  State.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  while  the  debts  were  on  the  increase  the 
sources  of  credit  were  inadequate  to  meet  altered  require¬ 
ments.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that  even  the  creditors  were 
found  to  b8  willing  to  settle  the  debts  by  negotiation,  allow¬ 
ing  substantial  reduction  in  book  debts,  provided,  payments 
were  made  in  cash.  The  bankers  desired  that  when  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  the  payment  should  be  made  in  lump. 
After  considering  the  arguments  on  both  sides  the  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  relief  measures  were  as  urgent  as  they 
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were  indispensable.  As  regards  the  exceptional  treatment 
recommended,  the  Committee  made  the  following  justi¬ 
fication: — 

“In  an  agricultural  country  like  Travancore,  it  is  the 
agriculturist  who  provides  employment  and  the  main  source 
of  wealth,  to  the  rest  of  the  population  and  he  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  contributor  to  the  reasources  of  the  State.  His  content¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  his 
buying  power  and  standard  of  living  will  redound  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  trades  and  professions.  The  agricul¬ 
turist  has,  therefore,  the  predominant  claim  for  relief.  At 
the  present  time  he  finds  himself  severely  hit.  The  value 
of  his  produce  has  fallen  much  more  heavily  than  that  of 
the  manufactured  goods  that  he  has  to  buy.  The  abnormal 
depreciation  in  land  values  has  disrupted  his  credit.  The 
real  burden  of  his  debts  has  increased  very  much  in  terms 
of  his  produce  and,  unless  in  the  midst  of  the  present  un¬ 
foreseen  and  wide-spread  calamity  he  is  offered  Substantial 
relief,  he  stands  to  lose  his  land  which  is  the  main-stay  of 
his  life. 

“The  main  source  of  our  wealth  is  the  value  derived 
from  agricultural  produce  directly  exported  or  exchanged 
for  the  products  of  other  countries.  To  rehabilitate  the 
agriculturists  is,  therefore,  to  supply  the  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  credit  with  the  funds  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise  lack.  The  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  is,  therefore, 
to  encourage  the  agriculturist  to  keep  on  to  his  land  in  the 
hope  of  better  times,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  other  lines  of  business. 

“We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  agriculture  being 
the  key  industry  and  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  agriculturist  being  very  severely  hit,  his  relief 
calls,  on  public  grounds,  for  greater  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Government,  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
debtors”. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  considered  by  both 
the  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Meanwhile,  a  deputation  of 
bankers,  merchants  and  jenmies  waited  on  the  Dewan  and 
represented  that  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  adversely1  affect 
their  interests.  The  Dewan  in  reply  said:— 

“Government  will  not  shirk  the  task  of  examining  the 
bill  most  carefully  with  a  view  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
various  interests  concerned.  Government  are  particularly 
anxious  that  the  agriculturist  should  not  feel  that  the 
burden  is  so  heavy  upon  him  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  toil 
and  no  stimulus  to  redemption.  It  would  be  an  evil  day 
when  the  small  agriculturist  feels  that  his  future  is  so 
dismal  and  dark  that  it  is  hardly  worth  his  while  to  toil  in 
the  field,  that  his  burden  of  debt  is  so  terrible  and  crushing 
that,  without  its  being  lifted  to  a  certain  extent,  his  self- 
respect  will  not  be  restored  and  his  incentive  to  work  will 
not  come  back  to  him.  The  Government’s  elementary  duty 
is  to  step  in  and  help  him.  This  is  the  modem  policy  so 
different  from  the  policy  of  Laissez  faire.  The  governments 
of  the  world  ara  now  trying  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
people  and  to  organise  and  to  regiment  their  transactions. 
Therefore,  my  first  remark,  which  I  hope  you  will  take  in 
the  spirit  in  which  I  put  it  before  you,  is  that  agriculturists— 
deserving  agriculturists— whose  burden  of  debt  is  so  crush¬ 
ing  that  debt  deprives  them  of  all  stimulus  to  agricultural 
activities,  will  have  to  be  helped5'. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  concensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  legislation  to  alleviate  the  distress.  The  bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  was  considered  by  a  strong 
select  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  and  was  passed 
by  the  Sri  Malam  Assembly  and  the  Sri  Chithira  State 
Council  with  slight  modifications.  It  secured  His  Highness’s 
assent  and  became  law  as  Regulation  III  of  1112.  While  the 
Regulation  seeks  to  give  relief  to  the  agriculturist  debtor,  it 
doss  not  seriously  prejudice  the.  rights  of  the  creditor,  and 
vested  private  rights  are  not  sought  to  be  interfered  with 
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in  any  substantial  manner.  It  aims  at  strictly  limiting  the 
arrest  of  agriculturists  in  execution  of  decrees,  the  practical 
effect  being  that  the  agriculturist  who  is  really  unable  to 
pay  his  debt  will  be  free  from  arrest  if  his  conduct  has  been 
quite  straight  and  honest. 

Debt  Conciliation  Boards  have  been  established  in  cer¬ 
tain  centres.  They  are  invested  with  authority  to  hear  the 
claims  of  both  the  debtors  and  the  creditors  and  pass  awards 
reducing  interest,  allowing  payment  by  instalments,  and 
even  scaling  down  the  debts  in  appropriate  cases.  The  laws 
enable  them  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances  including  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  conciliation  officer  rests  upon  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  both  parties.  The  courts  are  also  empowered  to 
give  appropriate  relief  against  orders  passed  by  the  officer 
■in  cases  in  which  the  orders  are  against  law  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  justice.  Some  of  the  Conciliation  Boards 
have  done  fairly  good  work.  But  substantial  relief  has  not 
been  forthcoming  either  to  the  debtor  or  to  the  creditor.  The 
-creditors  are  often  willing  to  give  a  complete  discharge  in 
case  the  debts  are  paid  in  bulk  in  cash.  Generally,  the 
debtors  are  prepared  to  do  so  but  they  lack  cash,  and  the 
■existing  credit  institutions  are  unable  to  help  them. 

There  are  banking  institutions  throughout  the  State. 
Some  of  them  have  branches  outside  the  State  as  well.-  Th.e 
principal  agencies  which  finance  trade, 
Banks.  agriculture  and  industries  are  the  money 

lenders,  joint  stock  banks,  co-operative  .societies,  chitties 
and  the  Government.  The  growth  of  joint  stock  banks  in 
the  State  had  been  rapid  till  1106  but  since  then  there  is  a 
gradual  fall,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  table: — 


No.  of  banks 

No.  of  banks  at 

Year. 

registered  in 

work  at  the  end 

each  year. 

of  each  year. 

1102 

14 

56 

1103 

66 

119 
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No.  of  banks 

No.  of  banks  at 

Year. 

registered  in 

work  at  the  end 

each  year. 

of  each  year. 

1104 

74 

194 

1105 

63 

255 

1106 

18 

269 

1107 

9 

267 

1108 

8 

274 

1109 

8 

266 

1110 

2 

251 

1111 

8 

245 

1112 

7+1  (Nidhi) 

243 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  nature  of  the 
joint  stock  companies  working  in  the  State.  The  economic 
depression  gave  a  set-back  to  the  registration  of  new  banks. 
243  banks  were  conducting  banking  business  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1112.  Several  banks  entered  on  liquidation  during 
the  last  ten  years.  With'  the  object  of  attracting  deposits 
most  of  the  banks  conduct  chitties  soon  after  their  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  loans  issued  by  the 
Government  reach  only  a  small  section  of  the  agriculturists. 

The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  credit  is 
Loans.  supplied  by  rural  money  lenders.  The 

joint  stock  banks  used  to  lend  to  well-to-do  agriculturists 
mostly  on  personal  security,  but  to  some  extent  also  on  the 
security  of  land.  After  the  depression  began  to  take  a  serious 
♦urn,  their  dealings  with  the  agriculturists  have  decreased 
and  fresh  loans  are  not  generally  advanced.  The  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  render  considerable  assistance  to  the  smaller 
agriculturists  in  particular  by  advancing  small  loans  at 
prescribed  rates  of  interest  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  low. 
It  is  seen  that  the  borrowers  do  not  generally  abide  by  the 
conditions  of  repayment  and  finally  have  to  pay  rates  even 
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higher  than  those  ordinarily  charged  by  money  lenders.  As 
regards  chitties,  the  ordinary  half-yearly  ones  have  all  prac¬ 
tically  come  to  a  stand-still.  At  present  the  chitties  have 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  agricultural  credit.  Further,  there 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  this  system  of  raising  loans 
has  been  ruinous  to  the  agriculturists.  These  credit  in¬ 
stitutions  which  were  long  functioning  do  not  at  present 
play  any  substantial  part  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  Nor 
are  the  hundi  merchants  able  to  carry  on  lending  at  the  old 
rates  of  interest.  The  joint  stock  banks  are  displacing  the 
old  forms  of  credit.  The  rates  of  interest  used  to  be  charged 
actually  amounted  to  18  per  cent,  per  annum  and  at  times 
even  more.  The  interest  on  Government  Land  Improvement 
and  Agriculural  Loans  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  4  per  cent, 
from  the  beginning  of  1110  (1934-85).  The  co-operative 
societies  lend  at  10  per  cent,  but  including  penal  interest  the 
rates  go  up  to  16  per  cent.  The  bank  rates  show  a  general 
decline,  but  still  vary  between  12  and  15  per  cent.  Some 
joint  stock  banks  and  private  banks  still  charge  vattom  and 
commission,  which  raise  the  actual  interest  as  high  as  24 
per  cent,  and  also  realise  compound  interest  by  regular 
periodical  renewals.  The  rates  of  interest  prevailing  ip 
N'Snjanad  are  according  to  all  accounts  the  highest  in  the 
State.  The  smaller  agriculturists  there  have  sometimes 
to  pay  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  loans  advanced  by  petty 
money  lenders.  The  interest  on  paddy  loans  varies  bet¬ 
ween  10  and  20  per  cent,  though  in  special  cases  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  lower  rates  in  KuttanSd. 

Trade  and  industry  are  still  suffering  from  want  of 
adequate  financial  help.  There  is  very  little  possibility  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  expansion  unless  the  credit 
system  is  organised  and  utilised  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
the  State.  A  central  banking  institution  in  Travancore,  which 
will  co-operate  with  the  existing  banking  agencies  and 
reinforce  credit  in  the  State,  will  actively  stimulate  indus¬ 
trial  development  and  extend  internal  and  external  trade,  Jt 
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is  with  this  idea  that  the  Travancore  Credit  Bank  has 
been  established.  The  Government  has  invested  considerable 
sums  in  the  institution. 

The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  having  money 
investments  is  226,279,  which  is  but  16-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  earners.  The  investments  may 
investments.  not  have  been  included  in  the  returns.  The 

total  volume  of  investments,  according  to  the  Economic 
Census,  was  Rs.  1,068  lakhs,  giving  an  average  of  Rs.  472  per 
investor  and  Rs.  79  per  earner.  A  margin  of  error  of  3  per 
cent,  may,  however,  be  allowed. 

“  Rural  revival  with  its  immense  economic  and  socio¬ 
logical  advantages  is  of  great  importance  to  the  nation  and 
R  j  indicates  the  most  promising  way  of  escape 

struotion.  from  our  national  economic  dislocation 
and  our  spiritual  degradation  ”.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  an  essential  factor  in  any  policy  of  national  recon¬ 
struction.  The  slogan  of  rural  reconstruction  being  so 
insistently  heard,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening 
among  the  social  workers  of  Travancore.  The  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  field  of  rural  reconstruction  has  attracted 
many  a  distant  observer  to  the  State.  Speaking  at  Kandy 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  said  :  “I  can  wish 
nothing  better  for  Ceylon  and  her  peoples  than  that  she 
follow  the  successful  work  (in  rural  reconstruction)  being 
carried  on  in  Travancore  Rural  welfare  has  always 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Travancore  Government 
and  several  -  steps  conducive  to  rural  amenities  have  been 
taken  through  the  development  departments  of  the  State. 
Rural  reconstruction  activities  are  carried  on  mainly  through 
co-operative  institutions  and  by  the  adoption  of  co-operative 
methods-.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  carrying  on  an  intensive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  rural  reconstruction  at  Marfhandam,  which 
occupies  an  area  within  5  miles .  radius  of  that  place.  How 
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it  is  one  of  the  recognised  centres  of  All-India  importance. 
A  survey  of  the  village  was  conducted  and  it  was  found  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the  social,  educational, 
spiritual  and  economic  conditions  of  the  people.  With  a  view 
to  improving  the  economic  condition  of -the  people  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  introduced  supplementary  industries  as  poultry-farm¬ 
ing,  bee-keeping,  cattle-breeding,  preparation  of  cashewnuts, 
cleansing  of  jaggery  and  tamarind,  etc.  Rural  exhibitions 
are  held  to  demonstrate  the  activities  of  the  area  both  at 
the  centre  and  in  each  village.  What  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
been  demonstrating  and  teaching  in  the  Mart'handam  Rural 
Reconstruction  Centre  has  been  copied  elsewhere.  The 
Association  has  tried  to  include  the  broader,  comprehen¬ 
sive  five-fold  programme,  spiritual,  mental,  physical,  social 
and  economic. 

Some  co-operative  societies  have  established  rural 
reconstruction  centres  of  their  own.  Two  societies,  one  at 
Tholukkal  in  Neyyattinkara  taluk  and  the  other  at  Ullan- 
nnr  near  Panthalam,  have  been  started.  The  Tholukkal 
society  has  been  receiving  substantial  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Industries  in  the  encouragement  of  pottery 
manufacture  and  from  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
in  the  matter  of  improving  the  sanitation  of  the  village. 
The  society  at  Ullannur  has  a  rural  reconstruction  school. 
“  It  has  6  acres  of  land  and  12  teachers  who  are  far  above 
the  educational  standard  usual  in  rural  schools  and  who 
act  as  extension  workers  towards  the  economic  im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  country.  The  school  acts  as  a 
community  centre  for  all  castes  and  creeds  who  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  raising  of  the  area  to  a  higher  level.  An 
impetus  was  given  to  co-operative  rural  uplift  work  last 
year  by  the  appointment  of  a  Rural  Reconstruction  Central 
Committee  at  the  north  divisional  co-operative  conference.  A 
committee  of  co-operators  was  formed  in  the  northern  taluks. 
This  committee  has  conducted  preliminary  surveys  of  select 
villages  on  an  extensive  basis,  and  on  the  results  of  the 
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surveys,  opened  rural  reconstruction  centres.  Societies  like 
the  Erala  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  and  the  Valuvadi 
Christian  Co-operative  Society  near  Mavelikara  deserve 
mention  in  this  connection.  The  Neyyttr  Co-operative  Society 
is  conducting  schools,  improving  rural  communication  and 
increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  villagers,  and  their 
enterprise  is  very  admirable  and  encouraging. 

Recently  the  Government  have  taken  steps  to  try  and 
initiate  a  system,  of  broadcast,  “the  idea  being  that  in  select 
localities,  both  urban  and  rural,  there  should  be  a  chance  of 
hearing  good  music,  listening  to  good  lectures  of  select  men 
who  are  experts  in  their  special  subjects,  and  it  will  try  to 
inculcate  lessons,  industrial,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  also  give  that  patriotic  bias  and  that  love  of  the  country 
to  the  people  which  is  already  seen  in  an  abundant  measure 
here.’’ 

Reports  of  rural  reconstruction  activities  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  villagers  a, desire  for  better  living.  The 
best  way  in  which  Travancore  is  giving  aid  to  the  rural 
reconstruction  movement  is  through  the  training  of  teachers. 
Since  1926,  nearly  900  “leaders"  have  been  trained  in  the 
practical  training  school  of  rural  reconstruction  at  Msr- 
t'handam  and  they  have  succeeded  in  putting  into  practice 
what  they  have  learnt  in  the  villages  around  Mart’handam. 
The  people  of  other  parts  of  this  country  and  even  foreign 
countries  are  looking  to  Travancore  for  guidance. 

As  an  instance  of  good  result  may  be  mentioned  the 
extension  of  the  market  for  eggs.  Travancore  is  now  export¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  eggs.  The  following  table  bears  out 
this  fact. 


Year.  No.  of  eggs  exported. 

1106  1,10,90,000 

1107  1,53,85,000 

1108  1,36,03,000 

1109  1,48,16,000 
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Year  No.  of  eggs  exported. 

1110  1,58,00,000 

1111  2,03,96,000 

1112  1,50,55,000 

1113  2,03,97,000 

The  value  of  eggs  exported  in  1113  amounts  to  Rs. 
3,89,128.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
price  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  produced. 

The  total  private  income  per  annum,  according  to  the 
census  of  1931,  is  Rs.  20'9  crores  and,  if  allowance  is  made 

for  an  error  of  25  per  cent.,  the  total  income 
Income.  win  amount  to  Rs.  26  crores  and  the  per 
capita  income  will  then  be  Rs.  51.  This  calculation  is  based 
on  the  prices  current  in  the  year  1931  when  the  economic 
depression  practically  reached  its  lowest  depth,  causing  a 
decline  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  generally  in  the  prices 
of  commodities.  Wages  had  also  fallen  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  There  was  an  all-round  shrinkage  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  agriculturists,  industrialists,  traders  and  other  busi¬ 
nessmen.  If  normal  conditions  had  prevailed,  the  per  capita 
income  would  have  been  Rs.  85.  The  distribution  of  income 
among  the  earners  is  not  as  unequal  as  that  of  capital.  Of  the 
different  communities  it  is  seen  that  the  Brahmans,  the 
Syrian  Christians  and  the  Muslims  have  high  income,  while 
the  backward  Hindus  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  sources  of  income: — 


Item  of  income. 

Income  in  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

Rent  from  land. 

117-1 

Net  income  from  cultivation. 

.  713-1 

Income  from  other  occupations. 

1,167-8  * 

Interest  on  investments. 

9T9 

Total. 

2,089-9 

•  Includes  agricultural  labourers  also. 
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The  proportion  of  earners  following  occupations  other 
than  agriculture  is  least  among  the  Nay ars.  Of  the  divisions 
and  taluks,  places  having  more  wealth  generally  have  higher 
incomes  with  one  or  two  exceptions  caused  by  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  income  from  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  occupations,  as  par  the  Economic  Census  of 
1931,  for  the  State  and  urban  areas  is  given  in  the  table 
on  the  next  page. 
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Private  income  or  the  income  of  individuals,  as  it  was 
in  1931,  stood  at  Rs.  51  per  head.  National  income  represents 
the  total  production  of  commodities  in  the  country  In  a  year, 
which  in  1931  amounted  to  Rs.  2,241  lakhs.  This  would  give 
a  national  income  of  Rs.  44  per  head. 

If  the  production  of  wealth  has  increased,  the  consum¬ 
ption  of  utilities  has  also  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  old  order  of  contented  ease  has  dis- 
Consumption.  appeare(j.  The  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  have  multiplied.  Houses  built  of  wood  have  given  place 
to  those  of  stone  and  lime;  the  brass  lamp  and  the  coconut 
oil  have  yielded  to  the  foreign  nickel  lights  and  kerosene  oil, 
while  some  of  the  important  towns  are  supplied  with  electric 
lights.  The  farmer  who  used  to  be  contented  with  a  thBrt'hu 
reaching  to  the  knee  is  now  hankering  after  fashion  and 
clothes  manufactured  in  Manchester  or  Japan  and  a  shirt 
have  become  indispensable.  The  thirst  for  luxuries  has  so 
much  increased  that  unnecessary  expenditure  is  incurred 
on  them  and  necessities  are  put  off.  These  forces  are 
working  with  accelerated  momentum.  Cold  rice  which  was 
the  morning  meal  of  even  the  middle  classes  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  finds  a  substitute  in  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  The 
labourer  patronises  the  tea  shops  with  stern  resolve.  In  the 
old  days  a  bowl  of  buttermilk  largely  diluted  with  water 
was  a  valued  repast,  which  the  wealthy  freely  offered  in 
thannlrpanthals  distributed  throughout  the  country.  At 
present  aerated  waters  have  secured  an  expensive  popularity. 
Silk  sarees,  homespun  tweed,  soaps  and  other  articles  for  the 
toilet,  biscuits  and  other  prepared  food  and  delicacies  like 
fruit  jam  and  foreign  made  cakes  are  greatly  relished. 

For  a  proper  estimate  of  consumption  it  is  necessary 
to  have  reliable  statistics  of  production,  imports  and  exports. 
In  the  absence  of  such  figures  the  statistics  of  imports  form 
the  only  data  to  arrive  at  the  figures  as  to  consumption. 
The  following  tables  give  the  important  articles  of  import, 
the  places  whence  they  are  imported  and  an  estimate  of 
family  expenditure  respectively. 

w 


Serial  Description  of 
No.  articles. : 


1  Cashewnuts 

2  |  Hardware 

3  Kerosene 

4  Liquors 

5  Machinery 

6  Metals  and  ores 

7  I  Paddy 

8  1  Petrol 

9  I  Provisions 

10  Bice 

11  Spices 

12  Textiles 

13  Tobacco 

14  All  other  articles 


Goods  imported. 


1112  ;  1 1 13  Iil2  [  1113  !  1112  |  1113 


,i  5,79,990  3,70,420  37,42,805  20,90,903'  5'0 

10,71,911  9,41,4701  1-4 

70,71,82680,41,266  51,08,262  52,78,102  69 

.  4,22,382  3,07,457  0-6 

6,09,666  12,19,480  0'8 

11,32,039  25,22,692  1'5 

,  4,71,128  5,68,763  13,86,910  16,77,769  P9  | 

30,00,956  26.58,030  37,39,650  36,02,002  5-0 

...  i  6,29,020  4,58,398  C'8 

51,64,193  59,66,193!  2,18,57/704  2,40,79,3081  29-5  i 

.  22,83,010  81,00,144;  3-1  i 

.  79,45,995  82,69,699  107  i 

...  I  49,40,474  27.90,426  67  I 

...  1,93,69,513  2,00,78,787  261 


Total 


I 
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Countries  whence  imports  come. 


Serial 

No. 

j  Name  of  country. 

I  Value 

;  Percentage  on 
the  total  import 
of  merchandise. 

j  Bh.  Es.  j 

1 

British  India 

2,27,49,893 

30-17 

2 

Cochin 

11,06,996 

1-47 

3 

Hyderabad  -  :  - 

2,80,425 

0-37 

4 

United  Kingdom 

82,96,585 

11-01 

5 

Burma 

3,35,88,157 

44-54 

6 

Ceylon 

8,29,544 

1-09 

7 

Finland  . 

2,18,423 

0-29 

8 

Germany 

8,01,331 

1-06 

9 

Belgium 

2,39,678 .! 

0-32 

10 

Italy 

1,55,417  i 

0-21 

11 

Java 

10,34,210. 

1-37 

12 

Japan 

28,57,161 

3:79 

13 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

14,08,595 

1-87 

14 

United  States  of  America 

'.  13,96,714 

1-85 

15 

_ i 

Other  countries  \ 

1 

4,53,408 

0-59 

Total  .  j 

7,54,16,537 

100-00 

Estimate  of  expenditure  for  a  family  of  five  persons  (Banking  Enquiry  Committee). 
Items  of  expenditure. 


Food. 

Dress. 

Cost  of  cultivation. 
Cost  of  journeys. 
Litigation. 

Intorost  on  loans. 
Payment  for  chitties. 
Ceremonies. 

Lighting. 

Education. 

Medical  expense. 
Drink. 

Tobacco  &  other 
luxuries. 
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Travancore  is  generally  free  from  famines.  But  they 
are  not  altogether  unknown.  The  year  1036  M'.  E.  was 
Seasons  of  scarcity.  0116  of  optional  scarcity.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  Administration  Report  for  the 
year  in  these  terms.  “There  was  much  distress  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  crops.  The  price  of  food  rose  higher 
than  ever  known  before  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  had  no  resource  but  charity  to  look  to  for  bare 
existence.  The  Sirkar  was  not  wanting  in  exertions  to  miti¬ 
gate  this  distress  as  far  as  it  lay  in  its  power.  Food  was 
given  gratuitously  to  the  poor  in  several  localities  as  also 
cloths,  small  sums  of  money  and  other  similar  aids.  Such 
as  were  able  contributed  largely  to  the  relief.  And  it  is  only 
right  to  notice  here  with  every  prominence  the  liberality  of 
England  at  this  juncture.  The  British  Government  kindly 
granted  the  request  of  the  Sirkar  to  suspend  the  duty  on  the 
exports  of  grain  and  rice  to  Travancore  from  British  terri¬ 
tory  and  this  concession  in. conjunction  with  a  similar  remo¬ 
val  of  import  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Sirkar  contributed  to 
the  influx  into  the  country  of  a  large  quantity  of  food. 
Paddy  to  the  cost  of  Rs.  50,000  was  gratuitously  given  to  the 
poor.  About  Rs.  12,000  worth  of  rice  was  purchased  by  the 
Sirkar  at  Mangalore  and  brought  dowm  here  and  re-sold  to 
the  poor  at  rates  advantageous  to  them.  Grain  and  rice  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  12,00,0o0  was  imported  into  Travancore 
from  abroad.” 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to 
store  water  for  agricultural  purposes  failure  of  rains  cause 
great  hardships.  The  year  1110  was  one  of  severe  drought 
throughout  the  State.  Both  the  monsoons  were  indifferent. 
“The  north  east  monsoon  practically  stopped  by  the  end  of 
October  and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  seven  months  with 
little  or  no  rain  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  south 
west  monsoon  appeared  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  precipit¬ 
ation  was  nowhere  strong  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pro* 
longed  drought  adversely  affected  all  the  crops.  Paddy  failed 
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in  all  the  seasons.  With  a  view  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of 
the  ryots  on  account  of  the  poor  yield  of  harvests  and  the 
economic  depression,  remission,  to  the  extent  of  18|  per  cent, 
of  the  land  tax  on  allayacut  wet  lands  and  tank-bed  conver¬ 
sions  in  the  taluks  of  Thovala.  and  Agasthl&waram  and  on 
post-settlement  kayal  reclamations  in  the  taluks  of  Ampala- 
pula,  Ghanganassefy  and  Kottayam  was  granted.  A  remis¬ 
sion  of  12|  per  cent,  of  the  land  tax,  excepting  water  rate, 
on  all  other  lands,  wet  or  dry,  including  Kandukrishi  and  §rl- 
pandaravaka  lands,  but  excluding  lands  cultivated  with  tea, 
rubber,  cardamoms  or  coffee,  was  also  granted.  Over  and 
above  this  general  concession,  the  remission  of  tax  for  the 
Kumbham  crop  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.  in. the  Thovala  and 
Agasthl^wafam  taluks  and  made  applicable  to  water  . cess  as. 
well,  and  a  complete  remission  of  water  cess  on  the  Kum¬ 
bham. crop  was  granted  where  there  was  complete  failure  of 
crop.  The  general  concession  allowed  in  respect  of  lands 
cultivated  with  rubber  was  extended  to  oherikal  lands  as  well. 
Further,  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  tax  for  1110 
was  allowed  till  the  last  day  of  Kanni  1111”.* 

While  droughts  frequently  occur  in  .South.  Travanoore, 
floods  cause  great  havoc  in  the  north...  Failure  and  des¬ 
truction  of  cultivation  due  to  these  have  obliged  ,the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  frequent  remission  of  taxes.  The  floods 
of  1057  and  1099  were  of  exceptional  severity..  About  the 
former  the  following  is  the  observation  made  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Report  of  1057  M.  E.  “The  unprecedentedly 
heavy  rains  in  the  north  resulted  in  destructive  floods  which 
caused  much  damage  to  property  and  some  loss  of  life. 
Whole  villages  were  in  some  places  submerged  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Quilon  was  for  several  days  one  sheet 
water.  This  necessarily  caused  great  distress  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population”.  For  several  decades  after 

*  Travanoore  Administration  Report  for  the  year  1110. 
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1057  there  had  been  no  such,  wholesale  devastation  by  floods 
as  in  that  year.  But  the  floods  of  1099  proved  equally  if  not 
more  disastrous.  Of  that  it  is  recorded  that  “the  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  heavy  rain  that  fell  towards  the  close  of  the 
south  west  monsoon  resulted  in  unusual  floods  in  all  the 
rivers  of  North  and  Central  Travancore.  There  were  heavy 
slips  and  landslides  in  the  planting  districts.  The  taluk  of 
Parur  and  the  low-lying  lands  of  Kuttansd  sustained  the 
heaviest  damage.  Portions  -of  other  taluks  were  also 
seriously  affected  by  the  floods,  Habitations,  public  buildings, 
communications  and  crops  alike  suffered.  The  Kanni  crop 
was  practically  lost  and  the  seedlings  for  the  Kumbham 
crop  damaged  in  most  cases.  There  was  considerable  loss  of 
cattle,  but  human  mortality  was  on  the  whole  small.  To 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  Government  gave  im¬ 
mediate  gratuitous  relief  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  lakh 
of  rupees  in  the  shape  of  distribution  of  food, .  clothing,  rice 

and  money  in  all  affected  areas . ...Building  materials, 

such  as  bamboos,  grass  and  reeds,  were  arranged  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Forest  Department  from  convenient  centres 
in  the  affected  localities,  free  of  cost,  to  poor  ryots,  and  at 
cost  price  to  bonafide  purchasers  from  the  better  classes. 
Drift  jungle  wood  and  other  timber  were  also  sold  at  cheap 
rates,  to  the.  public.  A  surn  of  Rs.  5,50,000  was  set  apart  for 

distribution  as  loans  for  reconstruction  and  reclamation . . 

A  general  Flood  Relief  Committee  was  organised  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  relief  work  done  by  the  Government  and  the 
local  committees.  They  have  been  able  to  collect  over  Rs. 
-60,000  and  distribute  most  of  the  collections  in  the  shape  of 
free  grants  to  the  poorest  among  the  sufferers  to  enable  them 
to  reconstruct  their  huts  and  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in 
others  ways.” 

The  endeavours  made  to  increase  the  production  and 
-The  Economic  facilitate  distribution  of  wealth  have  been 
Development  Board.  gtea(jy.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the.  several  development  departments  and  to  secure 
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non-official  advice  in  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  the  State,  the  Economic  Development  Board 
was  constituted.  The  Board  was  reorganised  from  the 
beginning  of  1108  and  again  remodelled  in  Chingam  1113. 
The  object  of  the  Government  in  reorganising  the  Board 
was  to  make  it  a  really  representative  -organisation.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  thirty  members,  ten  officials  and  twenty 
non-officials.  The  Government  has  agreed  to  give  the  best 
consideration  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  and  not  to 
initiate  any  new  economic  policy  without  consulting  them 


His  Highness  the  present  Maharaja  takes  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  economic  reconstruction.  His  constant 
desire  is  to  further  all  well-considered 
Conclusion.  measures  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In 
the  course  of  the  speech  at  the  Investiture  His  Highness 
said :  “  It  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  be  enabled  by  God’s 

grace  to  earn  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  communities 
and  classes  amongst  my  people  whose  advancement  in  every 
department  of  life  will  be  my  perpetual  pre-occupation  and 
my  sole  aim..  It  is  a  very  great  trust  that  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  and  I  realise  that  that  trust  will  not  be  well 
discharged  except  to  the  extent  that  I  am  able  to  promote 
the  peace,  contentment  and  prosperity  of  my  subjects.”  On 
this  occasion  His  Highness  announced  a  gift  from  the 
Privy  Purse  of  a  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  for  a  Travancore 
State  Land  Mortgage  Bank  and  another  sum  of  half  a  lakh 
of  rupees  for  starting  a  home  for  the  destitute  and  infirm. 
With  the  object  of  reducing  mendicancy  and  distress  by 
methods  of  organised  relief,  the  Sri  Chifhira  Home  for  the 
Destitute  and  the  Infirm  was  inaugurated  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  birthday  in  1934. 

“  What  the  object  of  Government  should  be  is  to 
show  to  the  people  possibilities  of  industries  and  trade,  to 
give  them  demonstrations,  to  start  model  factories,  and 
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after  the  people  have  learnt  to  stand  on  their  own  legs,  to 
step  aside  leaving  it  to  the  people  to  develop  them  as  real 
national  assets.”*  This  is  in  consonance  with  the  policy 
of  all  enlightened  states. 

“  Individualism  and  collectivism  are  indeed  but  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  same  thing— both  necessary,  and 
each  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  antagonism  between 
them  is  the  result  of  looking  at  half  the  picture  at  once. 
The  rights  of  the  individuals  and  the  community  exist 
side  by  side,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
government  to  arrange  their  harmonious  correlation.  The 
individual  is  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his  own  productive 
effort.  The  community  is  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  co-operative  aspect  of  that  effort.  In  politics  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  with  justice  at 
once  to  the  individual  and  the  community.! 


*  Speech  delivered  by  Dewan  SachivOt'hama  Sir  C-  P.  Ramaswamy 
Aiyar,  after  laying  the  corner-stone  for  Sir  Victor  Sasoon’s  Bleach 
Mill  near  Alwaye,  on  15th  November  1936. 
t  Industry  and  the  State,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1927. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  I. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  export  and  import  of 
paddy  and  rice  from  1040  M.  E. 


Year 

Value  of  export  J 

Value  of  import  | 

Net  import 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1040 

2,04,672  j 

1041 

85,669 

1 

1 

1042 

51,080 

1044 

45,800 

1045 

18,100 

8,12,600 

7,94,500 

1046 

22,300 

13,07,400 

12,85,100 

1047 

24,900 

9,90,700 

9,65,800 

1048 

10,20,000 

10,20,000 

1049 

4,52,000 

4,52,000 

1050 

6,69,000 

6,69,000 

1051 

8,800 

12,63,000 

12,54,200 

1052 

79,700 

11,56,530 

10,76,830 

1053 

1,16,700 

26,74,441 

25,57,741 

1054 

41,500 

13,53,411 

13,11,911 

1055 

j  19,300 

!  6,70,092 

6,50,792 

1056 

j  9,400 

9,74,203 

!  9,64,803 

1057 

6,600 

13,20,077 

13,13,477 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  I.  ( continued )  , 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  export  and  import  of 
paddy  and  rice  from  1040  M.  E. 


Year 

Value  of  export 

Value  of  import 

!  Net  import 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1058 

5,900 

8,25,184 

8,19,284 

1059 

13,413 

12,20,058 

12,06,045 

1060 

15,022 

31,84,256 

31,69,234 

1061 

18,091 

20,44,981 

20,26,890 

1062 

19,124 

16,83,570 

16,64,446 

1063  : 

40,051 

13,65,137 

13,25,086 

1064  1 

49,886 

12,30,270 

11,80,384 

1065 

48,155 

13,10,360 

12,62,205 

1066  ; 

! 

73,290 

11,09,448 

10,36,158 

1067  i 

78,216  I 

5,46,626 

4,68,410 

1068 

48,678 

20,53,537 

20,04,859 

1069 

56,033  ! 

21,24,8.42 

20,68.209 

1070 

43,206  8 

38,73,635 

38,30,430 

1071  j 

36,840 

28,97,562 

28,61,722 

1072 

... 

25,09,880 

25,09,880 

1073 

23,17,804 

23,17,804 

1074  ; 

! 

28,47,234 

28,47,234 

f  Chapter 
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TABLE  I  ..{continued) 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  export  and  import  of 
paddy  and  rice  from  1040  M.  E. 

Year  I  Value  of  export  1  Value  of  import  |  Net  import 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1075 

29,48,104 

29,48,104 

1076 

28,44,551 

28,44,551 

1077 

34,30,471 

34,30,471 

1078 

19,94,571 

19,94,571 

1079 

25.68,638 

25,68,638 

1080- 

23,45,730 

23,45,730 

1081 

28,04,676 

28,04,676 

1082  : 

33,88,383 

33,88,383 

1083  : 

|  48,47,676 

48,47,676 

1084  | 

1,53,51,397 

1,53,51,397 

1085  | 

1  74,22,240 

74,22,240 

1086  . 

80,69,954 

80,69,954 

1087 

'  89,40,444 

i  89,40,444 

1088 

[S.ry 

|  1,08,78,461 

'  1,08,78,461 

1089 

j  1,28,99,773 

1,28,99,773 

1090 

j  ..  1,31,42,751 

1,31,42,751 

1091  - 

i  1,43,66,519 

1,43,66,519 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  I.  {concluded) 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  export  and  import  of 
paddy  and  rice  from  1040  M.  E. 


Year 

j  Value  of  export 

Value  of  import 

j  Net  import 

1 

|  Rs.  j 

Rs. 

j  Rs. 

1092 

1,20,84,203 

1  1,20,84,203 

1093 

j 

1,19,20,296 

1,19,20,296 

1094 

1,66,29,045 

I  1,66,29,045 

1095 

2,35,15,613 

2,35,15,613 

1096 

1,72,25,953 

1,72,25,953 

1097 

| 

2,26,87,037 

2,26,87,037 

Serial 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  II. 


Exports  to 

other  countries. 

Serial  : 
No. _ : 

Fame  of  country 

1  Value 

Bh.  Rs.  | 

Percentage  of  total 
value  of  exports  of 
merchandise. 

1  : 

British  India 

3,18,14,059 ! 

33-74 

2 

Cochin 

:  3, 03, 35, 295 1 

32-17 

3  ; 

United  Kingdom 

:  2,11,78,247 

22-46 

4  : 

Ceylon 

13,22,376; 

1-40 

5  ; 

Union  of  South  Africa!  1,87,239. 

0-20 

6 

Commonwealth  of 
Australia 

9,11,932 

0-97 

7 

New  Zealand 

1,62,081; 

0-17 

8 

Germany 

14,89,746 

1-58 

9  ! 

Netherlands 

!  4,69,409 

0-49 

10 

Belgium 

1,43,289 

0-15 

11  . 

Spain 

2,10,604  ' 

0-22 

12  1 

Italy 

1  2,78,164; 

0-30 

13  ! 

United  States  of 

America 

I  1 

49,26,71? 

5-23 

14  ! 

Other  countries 

6,57,551  j 

0-70 

15 

Optional  ports 

2,11,197. 

0-22 

|  Total 

9,42,87,906 

100-00 

APPENDIX. 

TABLE  IV. 


Number  of  workers  in  factories  and  their  wages,  1936-37. 


Tea  factories  ' 

Coir  factories 
Cashewnut  factories 
Tile  factories 
Oil  mills 

Rubber  manufactory 
Paper  mills  j 

Mineral  factories  ! 

Ootton  weaving,  &c. 
Steal  works  j 

Mechanical  works  j 

Cardamom  j 

Tra  van  core  Cables  &c. 
Travancore  Sugars 


j  Males. 

j  2.020 


Females  Total 


Average  wages  per  day. 

Ian.  1  Woman  ‘  Children 


741  |  2 


As.  4  to  Re.  1-6-0  3  to  4J  : 


Total 


JO  j  7,357  1 25,277 

'm  the  Statistics  of  ' 


I;. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  V. 


Number  of  workers  in  factories  and  their  wages,  for  1911.* 


No.  of  hands 

Particulars  of 

No. 

employed 

Total. 

industries. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

Tea  plantations 

12 

647 

347 

994 

2. 

Tea  factories 

25 

1,047 

421 

1,468 

3. 

Rubber  plantations 

10 

1,505 

586 

2,091 

4. 

Rubber  factories 

2 

292 

113 

405 

5. 

6. 

Plumbago  mines 
Cotton  spinning 

3 

803 

225 

1,028 

factories 

1 

31 

3 

34 

7. 

Cotton  weaving 

factories 

3 

95 

95 

8, 

Coir  factories 

6 

1,558 

425 

1,983 

9. 

Fibre  factories 

2 

474 

441 

915 

10. 

Carpentry  works 

3 

99 

99 

11. 

Mint 

1 

26 

26 

12. 

Engineering  work- 

shops 

1 

265 

265 

13. 

Monazite  sand 

factories 

1 

17 

11 

28 

14. 

Brick  and  tile 

factories 

8 

1 ,489 

41 

1,510 

15. 

Salt  factories 

3 

699 

49 

748 

16. 

Oil  mills 

12 

648 

11  1 

659 

17. 

Copra  out-agencies 

1 

37 

37 

18. 

Paper  mills 

1 

92 

"s 

100 

19. 

Stamp  Manufactory 

1 

35 

35 

20. 

Rice  mills 

3 

6:2 

26 

88 

21. 

Lace  making 

factories 

1 

1,749 

1,749 

22. 

Printing  presses 

7 

521 

2 

523 

23. 

School  of  Arts 

1 

60 

1 

61 

Total 

108 

10,482 

4,459 

14,941 

*  This  table  is  adopted  from  the  Industrial  Census  of  1911, 
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TABLE  VI. 


1  jrhsTii 


KalkuJam 


jFemaV 


[Trivandrum 


Daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers.* 


1  ■  8  |  Ranging  froi 


8  The  wages  for  harvest- 
11  ing  is  5  to  8  nalis  of 
paddy.  Ratos  often 
vary  within  wide  lati- 
tudes. 

11  Ratos  often  vary 
within  wide  latitudes. 


in  reply  to  a  requisition  from  the  British 


[Chapter 


IB  Paibanapi 
20  Sbenkotta 


Kotfayam 

Changan&Mer'y 

Mmachil 

Muvattupula 

Thodupula. 


80  jAlangad 
31  jPamr 


APPENDIX. 

TABLE  VI.  (concluded) 

Daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers. 
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APPENDIX.  N 

TABLE  VII.  N 

Ihe  tost  of  cultivation,  yield  and  net  income  of  Kuttanad  punja  fields 
before  and  during  the  economic  depression. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  VIII. 

The  value  of  vehicles  and  accessories  imported 
(dutiable  and  free). 


Year 

|  Motor  oars  and  | 

|  accessories  ; 

Cycles  and 
accessories 

j  Petrol 

Rs.  :.l 

Rp. 

Rs. 

1100 

;  2,62.087  \ 

50,070 

1,62,191 

1101 

2,93,408  ) 

99,269 

2,53,326 

1103 

5,63,307  ' 

67,190 

6,62,001 

1103 

4,95,370 

55,841 

9,39,109 

1104 

11.10,464  ; 

66,112 

20,62,114 

1105 

|  11,84,254  ; 

1,09,380 

20,83,667 

1106 

10,46,515 

57,231 

43,80,922 

1107 

1  2,61,718 

69,764 

27,26,833 

1108 

3,46,825 

1,33,035 

|  27,03,419 

1109 

5,60,997 

1,15,420 

!  33,13,879 

1110 

■  4,97,245 

42,795 

35,56,978 

1111 

•  4,85,789  ! 

95,287 

30,58,041 

1113 

7,58,501  | 

1,70,927 

37,39,650 
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TABLE  IX. 

Abkari  revenue  including  opium  and  ganja 
from  1098  to  1112. 


Year 

Total  revenue 

Revenue 

head 

per 

Population 

Rs. 

1 

!  Rs. 

oh. 

0. 

1098 

24,13,126  ;  ... 

16 

14 

4,006,062 

1099 

23,67,070 

16 

9 

do. 

1100 

26,22,134 

18 

5 

do. 

1101 

29,12,951  | 

20 

5 

do. 

1102 

31,97,977 

22 

3 

do. 

1103 

33,00,060 

23 

... 

do. 

1104 

39,69,945 

27 

11 

do. 

1105 

39,95,119 

1 

2 

do. 

1106 

27,31,457 

...  i  15 

5,095,973 

1107 

25,43,066 

14 

do.* 

1108 

27,35,769 

15 

3 

do. 

1109 

23,53,253 

13 

1  ' 

do. 

1110 

25,41,964 

13 

11 

do. 

1111 

23,60,677 

13 

1 

do. 

1112 

24,28,974 

|  13 

5 

do. 

*  The  increase  of  population  since  the  last  census  has  not  been  ascer. 
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TABLE  X. 

1 

Arrack  consumption. 

Year 

Jaggary 
arrack. 
Pr.  Gls. 

Coco-  !  Total  [Consumption  i  Duty 
brandy.;  per  head,  (par  proof 

Pr.  Gls. !  Pr.  Gls.  |  Drams  f  gallon 

1  ! 

Rs.chs 

c. 

1098 

1,20,638-40 

148-22  1,20,786-62: 

1-46 

3 

22 

14 

1099 

1,05,668-45 

113-62  4,05,782-07; 

1-30 

3 

22 

14 

1100 

1,11,341 65 

465-05  1,11,806-70 

1-35 

4 

2 

0 

1101 

L, 14, 733-6' 

426-05  1,15,161-65 

1-39 

4 

2 

0 

1102 

1,17,266-0 

713-74  iL, 17, 979-79 

1-42 

4 

16 

4 

1103 

1,29,594-19 

795-43  1,30,389-63 

1-57 

4 

16 

4 

1104 

1,35,513'Cc 

819*93  !l, 36, 333-66 

1-64 

4 

23 

6 

1105 

!  1,23,128,44; 

680-82  123,809-26  : 

1-50 

4 

23 

6 

1106 

i  76,863-16 

535-86  77,399-02 1 

073 

5 

6 

1 

1107 

57,634-95: 

392-68  ■'  58,027-63 

0-55 

5 

6 

1 

1108 

1  56,479-8.: 

I 

1,186-46  57,666-26 ' 

0-54 

5 

11 

7 

1109 

:  51,112-34 

876-11  51,988-45 

0-49 

5 

11 

7 

1110 

48,204-25 

936-11  i  49,190-36 

0-47 

5 

11 

7 

1111 

37,803-89 

958-39  38,762-28 

0’37 

5 

11 

7 

1112 

!  47,024-45 

1,094-53  !  48,118-98  j 

!  i  i 

0-46 

5 

1 

11 

7  - 
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TABLE  XII. 

The  quantities  of  opium  and  ganja  consumed  in  Travancore 
from  1098  to  1112  and  the  consumption  per  head 
of  population. 


Year 

Total  opium 
consumed 

Total  ganja 
consumed 

Consumption 
per  head 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Opium 

Ganja 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Tolas 

Tolas 

1098 

4,703 

2,285 

•090 

•045 

4,006,062 

1099 

4,367 

3,630 

-087 

•072 

Do. 

1100 

4,431 

4,396 

•088 

•087 

Do. 

1101 

4,544 

4,937 

•090 

■098 

Do. 

1102 

4,444 

5,112 

■088 

•102 

Do. 

1103 

4,395 

5,521 

•088 

•no 

Do. 

1104 

4,290 

5,881 

•085 

•117 

1  Do. 

1105 

3,862 

6,257 

■077 

T25 

Do. 

1106 

3,060 

5,947 

•048 

•093 

5,095,973 

1107 

3,093 

4,941 

•049 

•078 

Do.  * 

1108 

3,059 

5,099 

•048 

■080 

Do. 

1109 

.  3,017 

4,996 

•048 

•078 

Do. 

1110 

2,809 

4,737 

•044 

•074 

Do. 

mi 

2,556 

3,740 

•040 

■059 

Do. 

1112  ; 

2,016 

3,852 

•041 

•060 

Do. 

*  The  increase  in  population  since  the  last  census  has  not  beep 
ascertained, 
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TABLE  XIII. 


The  issue  price  of  opium  and  ganja  for  the  years 
1098  to  1112. 


On  the  last  day 
of  each  year 

Issue  price  of 
opium  per  seer 
B.  Rs. 

Issue  price  of 
ganja  per  seer 

B.  Rs. 

1098 

72 

26 

1099 

72 

26 

1100 

764 

26 

1101 

765 

26 

1102 

765 

275 

1103 

815 

275 

1104  , 

815 

30 

1105 

814 

30 

1106 

815 

30 

1107 

814 

30 

1108 

811 

325 

1109 

815 

32| 

1110 

825  ' 

325 

1111 

82* 

325 

1112 

87 

325 
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TABLE  XIV. 

The  consumption  of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 


Year 

j  .  Raw  tobacco 
! 

j  Baedi tobacco  j 

Baedies 

[  Cds. 

S.  Rs. 

|  lbs. 

|  Rs. 

j  lbs. 

B.  Rs. 

1098 

19,110 

19,99,281 

!  4,29,692 

1,20,320 

22,451, 

6,291 

1099 

17,759 

18,56,129 

j  4,23,945 

1,18,711 

22,686! 

6,361 

1100 

18,228 

19,11,901 

4,93,736 

1,38,268 

22,178, 

6,220 

1101 

19,644 

19,71,389 

5,00, 30u 

1,40,105 

23,786' 

6,674 

1102 

19,495 

20,18,225 

5,50,799 

1,54,243 

27,078 

7,592 

1103  ! 

21,527 

22,40,046 

6,31,183 

1,76,741 

34,603 

9,700 

1104 

20,722 

21,48,607 

6,19,980 

1,82,901 

35,197 

10,387 

1105 

20,273 

!  21,09,280 

6,97,759 

2,93,078 

33,645 

14,151 

1106 

19,766 

20,58,156 

6,28,475 

2,63,972 

34,826 

14,643 

1107 

19,165 

22,52,559 

7,21,043 

3,03,003 

27,440 

11,507 

1108 

19,231 

23,92,698 

7,53,898 

3,17,264 

1 28,839 

12,190 

1109  i 

19,542 

24,48,879 

7,86,625 

3,31,219 

32,522 

13,708 

mo  ! 

17,634 

22,08,428 

8,42,415 

3,54,009 

36,984 

15,552 

1111 

16,867 

21,13,033 

8,72,881 

3,66,722 

35,005 

14,720 

1112 

18,233 

22,88,590 

9,49,022 

3,98,547  1 

37,886 

15,925 

1113 

17,071 

21,49,066 

10,31,597 

4,33,310 

40,242 

16,925 
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TABLE  XIV.  ( continued ) 

The  consumption  of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom- 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Snuff 

lbs. 

B.  Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1098 

20,145 

7,763 

36,612 

10,257 

29,170 

4,972 

1099 

20,937 

8,836 

35,654 

9,990 

39,242 

6,698 

1100 

26,287 

10,734 

36,130 

10,144 

49,898 

8,512 

1101 

36,271 

14,691 

35,960 

10,077 

49,806 

8,499 

1102 

30,423 

17,033 

42,585 

11,946 

48,077 

8,205 

1103 

48,501 

22,862 

44,801 

12,550 

51,584 

8,800 

1104 

59,109 

30,747 

51,018 

15,176 

52,175 

9,488 

1105 

52,834 

41,412 

48,747 

20,485 

53,860 

13,770 

1106 

34,730 

71,358 

44,709 

18,784 

52,469 

13,405 

1107 

35,058 

34,106 

41,759 

22,734 

66,999 

'  15,510 

1108 

40,273 

35,936 

32,144 

20,257 

73,218 

18,306 

1109 

35,262 

40,156 

31,821 

20,052 

78,510 ' 

19,633 

1110 

49,993 

42,517 

29,402 

18,541 

83,656 

20,915 

1111 

44,068 

45,250 

25,690 

16,190 

83,607 

20,901 

1112 

63,378 

54,128 

26,966 

16,996 

86,908 

21,727 

1113 

57,345 

26,453 

16,671 

89,172 

22,294 
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TABLE  XIV.  { concluded ) 

The  consumption  of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 


Year 

1  Other  items 

Total  of  tobacco 
preparation 

Consumption  of  raw 
tobacco  per  head. 

lbs. 

j  Rs. 

j  Rs. 

1  ,b- 

1098 

23,233 

6,506 

1,56,109 

4-29 

1099 

13,944 

3,905 

1,54,501 

3-98 

1100 

5.693 

1,594 

1,75,472 

4-09 

1101 

2,730 

765 

1,80,811 

4-41 

1102 

2,202 

619 

1,99,638 

4  38 

1103 

973 

274 

|  2,30,927 

4-84 

1104 

635 

181 

2,48,880 

4-66 

1105 

2,497 

704 

3,83,600 

4-55 

1106 

4,265 

1,201 

3,83,363  j 

3-49 

1107 

3,318 

1,207 

3,88,067 

3-38 

1108 

1,622 

683 

4,04,636 

3'40 

1109 

1,218 

513 

4,25,281 

345 

1110 

1,540 

650 

4,52,184 

311 

1111 

3,387 

1,431 

4,65,224 

2-98 

1112 

4,530 

1,908 

5,09,231 

3-20 

1113 

5,904 

2,488 

5,49,033 

3T5 

APPENDIX. 

TABLE  XV.  ( concluded ) 

_  I  Salt. 


Sals 

production 

Salt  sale. 

Salt  manufac- 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Total 

Rev 

enue 

tured  in  the 

salt  im- 

Revenue. 

per 

iead. 

local  factories 

ported. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

ch. 

e- 

1J06 

10,11,249 

2,38,780 

12,50,029 

9,01,500 

2,92,944 

11,94,444 

18,59,965 

10 

3 

1107 

11,63,044 

2,26,623 

13,89,667 

9,54,584 

2,44,027 

12,00,611 

22,05,310 

12 

2 

3.108 

!  7,43,857 

1,93,909 

9,37,766 

9,62,960 

2,04,593 

11,67,558 

21,69,359 

11 

15 

1109 

8,70,614 

4,95,912 

13,66,526 

9,77,276 

2,19,666 

11,96,942 

22,25,769 

12 

4 

1110 

17,10,654 

2,13,262 

19,23,915 

7,43,354 

4,29,354 

11.72,708 

22,11,228 

12 

2 

mi 

13,38,358 

87,489 

14,25,847 

10,37,418 

1,77,204 

12,14,622 

21,79,733 

12 

— 

1112 

17,52,075 

67,962 

18,20,037 

11,41,986 

96,132 

12,38,118 

22,22,292 

12 

3 

1113 

12,56,989 

14,703 

12,71,692 

12,06,665 

36,566 

12,43,231 

28,77,999 

12 

— 

Receipts  from  British  Government.  Miscellaneous. 


12.94,430  :  8 
9,09,100  I  3 
11,38,954  18 
13,38,646  I  0 
24,41,597  i  4 
9,26,236  jl4 


12.396  ll2 

11,430  i  13 
14,028  42 

13,823  18  113 

13.571  i  5  ;15 
15.598  ]  ft  :  0 

16,583  14  HO 

16.396  22  !  6 

14,681  23  ;  9 

13,188  '24 
13,522  10 

15,486  22 

15,738  14 

13.028  !  1 
13,843  i  9 
16,821  ;  0 


30,23/37 

32,55,460 

31,34,385 

32,53.502 

34.97,110 

34,97.438 

27,96.179 

43,63,352 

40,68.484 

39,28,810 

40,88,738 

51,53.278 

41,37.670 
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CHAPTER  XV 


LAND  TENURES  AND  LAND  TAXES 
;  :  PART  I — LAND  TENURES 

If  the  economic  position  of  a  country  depends  on  the 
laws  and  customs  which  regulate  the  demand  and  supply  of 
land,  labour,  and  capital,  the  importance  of 
enera .  land,  the  first  of  the  agencies  of  production 

in  an  agricultural  state  like  Travancore  can  never  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  conditions  of  land  tenure  and  the  nature 
of  the  demands  made  on  the  produce  of  husbandry  by  the 
state  and  the  landlord  class  shape  the  outlook  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  classes  and  determine  the  scope  of  their  enterprise. 
Fixity  of  tenure  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  and 
Travancore  has  had  this  fixity  for  a  long  time.  The  lands 
fall  under  two  main  classes,  pandsravaka  land  and  jenmom 
land.  The  principles  which  regulate  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  land  in  Travancore  are  in  many  respects  due  to 
the  theories  and  incidents  of  pandsravaka  and  jenmom  lands 
with  certain  modifications  which  are  the  result  of  historical 
causes. 

The  laws  relating  to  land  tenures  in  Travancore  bear 
the  marks  of  certain  theories  advanced  by  writers,  judges 
and  administrators  who  unconsciously  impressed  into  their 
service  the  rules  which  regulate  the  relationship  between 
sovereign  and  subject  and  that  between 'landlord  and  tenant 
in  other  parts  of  Kerala  and  beyond.  As  Travancore  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  Kerala,  generalisations  of 
the  principles  which  were  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  gathered 
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by  British  administrators  and  others  in  Malabar  were  held 
to  be  applicable  to  this  state  as  well.  In  Malabar  were  found 
a  large  number  of  opulent  jentnis  owning  extensive  landed 
properties.  The  tenants  were  more  or  less  at  their  mercy, 
though  custom,  was  a  protecting  bulwark  of  tenant  rights. 
The  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan  had  brought 
into  existence  a  new  order  of  things.  Stringent  measures 
were  adopted  by  them  to  realise  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes. 
The  proprietors  of  estates  who  desired  to  evict  their  tenants 
obtained  support  from  the  officers  who  interpreted  the  ruling 
customs  according  to  their  own  lights.  The  Ksralolpat'hi, 
the  Kefalamahatmyam  and  the  traditions  recorded  in  them 
were  taken  as  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  twelve  years’  rule  in  regard  to  tenancy  was 
fashioned  upon  the  periodic  celebration  of  MamSnkam  once 
in  twelve  years.  “All  tenures  of  land  subsisted  only  for  that 
period;  all  transactions,  appointments,  contracts  and  tenures 
had  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  twelve  years”*.  These  were 
the  impressions  formed  by  the  earlier  British  officers  in 
regard  to  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  jenmis  and 
kudiyans  in  Malabar.  The  inference  was  soon  raised  that 
the  tenant  could  be  turnqd  out  of  the  land  by  the  jenmi. 
But  the  case  of  Travancore  was  different.  This  is  admitted 
by  the  British  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin  in  a  letter 
to  the  Dewan  of  Travancore,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao: — 

“It  seems  clear  from  the  researches  made  into  the 
subject  that,  by  established  custom  having  the  force  of  law., 
the  jenmi  or  proprietor,  in  granting  lands  on  ‘kapappattom’ 
tenure,  alienates  under  certain  conditions  his  proprietary  . 
right,  which  is  only  revocable  in.  certain  extreme  cases,  and 
that  the  tenant,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  stipulated  amount  of 
rent  and  fees  and  acquiesces  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
former,  at  fixed  periods,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  can¬ 
not  be  arbitrarily  ousted  by  the  jenmi;  even  on  conditions 
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of  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  compensation  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

“The  custom  in  Travancore  seems  to  have  been  undis- 
.  turbed  by  the  influence  of  foreign  invasion  such  as  occurred 
in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Malabar,  and  to  remain  here 
pretty  much  in  its  integrity,  so  that  there  have  been  fewer 
difficulties  in  dealing  legally  with  cases  arising  out  of  it  than 
■in  Malabar  where  it  became  unsettled  by  Tippu’s  measures, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
British  courts  should  not  always  exactly  coincide  with  the 
'practice  in  Travancore  which  has  been  on  the  side  of  up¬ 
holding  the  tenants’  rights.  Doubts,  however,  have,  at  times, 
been  raised,  and,  probably,  for  the  most  part  from  the  analo¬ 
gies  of  the  British  courts,'  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
materially  disturbed  the  general  rule  of  practice”.* 

The  matter  was  clearly  explained  by  Madhava  Bao 
himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to  H.  Eevill  Esq.,  under  date 
the  12th  June  1867. 

“The  question  has  been  agitated  only  in  recent  times, 
i.e.,  the  last  30  or  40  years.  Before  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  doubt,  and  I  believe  no  body  thought  that  the  jenmi  could 
turn  out  the  kanappattom  tenant.  But  doubts  began  as  per¬ 
sons  from  the  East  Coast  began  to  hold  office  in  Travancore. 
They  came  from  a  part  of  India  where  the  Kanappattom 
tenure  is  not  known  and  where  a  person  holding  lands  from 
Government  can  turn  out  his  tenant.  The  whole  question 
*was  mistaken, andffalse  analogies  misled.  While  these  persons 
from  the  East  Coast  more  and  more  pressed  their  :  views  they 
imported  from  British  'India,  they  were  not  opposed  by 
advocates  of  the  local  custom  and  tenures  in  a  sufficiently 
•  effective  manner.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  syste¬ 
matic  attempt  to  explain  the  custom  and  to  defend  it  upon 
grounds  intelligible  to  British  bred  officers. 

“The  consequence  has  been  naturally  increasing  doubts. 


*  Letter  No.  552  dated  the  19  th.  July  1867, 
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“I  have  said  that  these  doubts  originated  with  persons 
who  came  from  the  East  Coast  and  held  high  office  here, 
and  who  w’rongly  applied  their  notions  of  East  Coast  tenures 
to  those  of  the  West  Coast. 

“  But  other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  further 
complication. 

“  A  Numhoory  Brahmin  held  the  office  of  a  judge  in 
the  highest  court  for  a  long  time.  The  other  judges  were 
mostly  East  Coast  men.  The  N umboory  judge  was  himself 
a  jenmi  and  had  strong  sympathies  for  the  jenmi  class.  His 
views  therefore  concurred  with  those  of  the  East  Coast 
judge ;  and  the  opinion  thus  formed  against  the  tenant 
became  very  powerful* 

“  The  tenant  had  strong  reasons  in  his  favour,  but  he 
had  no  advocate  to  set  forth  his  side  with  any  effect,  while 
the  jenmi  had  for  his  counsel  all  the  high  officers  of  state 
who  came  from  the  East  Coast  and  those  who,  though 
natives  of  this  Coast,  had  strong  sympathies  for  the  jenmi. 

“  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  that  a 
struggle  has  been  so  long  kept  up  between  opinion  on  one 
side  and  custom  on  the  other. 

“  But  here  in  Travancore,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
we  have  such  a  custom  ;  and,  not  only  has  this  custom  exist¬ 
ed  for  centuries,  but  it  has  suffered  no  interruption  as  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  case  in  Oudh  during  Mohomedan 
rule.  If  it  was  contended  in  Oudh  that  custom,  even  though 
interrupted  during  the  long  period  of  an  alien  rule,  should 
be  recognised,  ours  here  is  a  still  stronger  case  inasmuch 
as  our  custom  has  continued  uninterrupted  down  to  the 
present  generation”. 

Despite  the  above  considerations  the  ideas  certified 
by  judges  and  administrators  soon  became  current.  In 
every  discussion  of  the  subject  of  tenures  the  alleged  grant 
by  Para^ufama  assumed  prominence  and  became  the 
»  This  appears  to  be  a  surmise.  The  Namputhirls  axe  not  less  honest 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duty  than  the  members  of  other  castes- 
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corner-stone  of  belief.  Writers  followed  it  with  veneration. 
The  result  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  most- 
authoritative  documents  and  hooks  that  originally  all  land  in 
Travancore  belonged  to  the  Brahman  jenmis  and  that  the 
Government  obtained  the  rights  ever  land  only  by  purchase, 
escheat,  confiscation  and  such  like  methods.  In  other  words, 
it  is  said  that  the  State  succeeded  by  various  means  to  the 
privileges  which  the  Brahman  jenmis  exercised  from  the 
time  of  Paralurama’s  grant  in  uninterrupted  continuity.  If 
this  argument  is  accepted,  it  becomes  difficult  to  explain 
how  the  non-Brahman  jenmis  became  sole  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  laird  in  Travancore.  The  obsession  of  ideas  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  ancient  origins. 
The  real  explanation  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  land 
originally  belonged  to  those  who  were  in  beneficial  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  is  similar  to  the  principle  of  occupatio  in  Roman 
Law.  “According  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Hindu  Common 
Law,  a  right  to  the  possession  of  land  is  acquired  by  the  first 
person  who  makes  a  beneficial  use  of  the  soil.  The  crown  is 
entitled  to  assess  the  occupier  with  revenue,  and  if  a  person 
who  has  occupied  lands  omits  to  use  it  and  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  revenue  is  consequently  affected,  the  sovereign  is 
entitled  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue”.* 
“  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  allow  all  lands  to  become  private 
estates  where  that  was  possible.!  (i)  The  Despatch  and  order 
of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on  the  annexation  of 
Malabar  dated  the  31st  December  1799  and  the  18th  June 
1801  have  not  been  adduced,  but  their  purport  appears  from 
the  Despatch  of  the  19th  July  1804,  quoted  in  Vaikunta 
Bapuji  v.  Government  of  Bombay,  (ii)  It  was  intimated 
that  -it  never  could  be  desirable  that  the  Government 
itself  should  act  as  the  proprietor  of  lands  and  should 
*  Secretary  of  State  for  India  v..Vrfa  hayan,  9  M.  175. 

t  Despatch  of  Lord  Wellesley,  quoted  in  BhSskar'appa  v.  the  Collector 
of  North  Canary 
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collect  the  rents  from  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  When  in  1808  the  Board  of  Revenue  suggested  that 
an  augmentation  of  revenue  might  be  derived  from  waste 
lands  reserved,  they  were  informed  that  the  Government  did 
not  look  to  any  advantage  of  that  nature  beyond  the  benefit 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  public  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  existing  taxes  of  the  country.*  It  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  time  Government,  so  far  from  abrogating-  the 
Hindu  law,  intended  to  assert  no  proprietary  right  to  the 
waste  but  limited  itself  to  Its  claim  to  revenue.  -At  the 
time  Malabar  came  under  British  rule,  all  the  forests 
were  claimed  as  private  property.!  In  their  Despatch  of  the 
17th  December  1813,  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Malabar, 
the  Directors  observed  that  in  Malabar  they  had  no  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  land  to  confer,  with  the  exception  of  some 
forfeited  estates. J  Although  a  different  policy  was  subse¬ 
quently  pursued  in  other  districts,  especially  in  more  modern 
times,  and  rules  have  been  framed  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  such  change  was  notified 
in  Malabar  up  to  a  period  much  later”.§ 

Generally  in  India  the  State  made  a  claim  to  revenue 
from  land  from  very  early  times  as  the  price  of  protection 
given  to  the  subjects  from  foreign  invasions  as.  well  as  inter¬ 
nal  troubles.  The  shdshtamsa  or  the  sixth  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  was  recognised  as  the  legitimate  portion  of  the 
king.  Manu,  Yajfiavalkya,  Gauthama,  BaudhSyana,  N&rada 
and  Vishnu  recognise  this  right  of  the  king  in  unmistakable 
language.  So  well  established  was  the  rule  that  if  the  .crops 
were  destroyed  by  the  cultivator’s  fault  the  king  was  en¬ 
titled  to  levy  a  fine  from  him  in  order  to  make  good  the, loss 
to  the  State.  However,  the  theory  of  land  tenure  in  Malabar 

#  Rifth  Report,  Appendix  30,  page  902;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Selection, 
Vol.  I,  p.  842. 

t  I.  L.  R.  3.  Bom.  586. 

J  Revenue  Selection,  Vol.  I,  p.  511. 

§  9  Madras  17G. 
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was  distinguished  from  that  which  regulated  .the  holding  of 
land  in  other  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  Malabar 
the  whole  land  was  presumed  to  belong  to  some  individual 
or  corporation  other  than  the  government. 

Thus  jenmom  in  Malabar  came  to  mean  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  soil.  The  jenmis  in  Travancore  were  exr 
erupted  from  payment  of  taxation  of  lands.  Public  authorities 
-in  this  State  proceeded  to  rest  on  a  conglomeration  of 
confused  ideas  and  concluded  that  all  lands  in  Travaiu 
cqre-  belonged  originally  to  Brahman  jenmis.  But  the 
theory  seems  to  be  untenable  when  the  law  and  positive 
morality  in  ancient  Hindu  States  are  clearly  understood-. 
The  property  of  the  Brahman  was  considered  sacred  on 
account  of  the  spiritual  service  which  he  rendered  or  was 
expected  to  render  and  was  regarded  as  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  State  and  its  ruler.  It  was  the  Statens  duty  to  main- 
tain  Pharma  as  laid  down  in  the  ^Astras  and  recognised  by 
contemporary  opinion.  Thus  large  immunities  from,  taxa- 
tioh  were  claimed  for  and  granted  to  Brahmans-  and 
ascetics.  Even  the  right  to  escheat  was  confined  to  the 
properties  of  non-Brahmans,  The  rulers  of  Travancore 
always  took  pride  in  maintaining  the  ideals  of  kingship  afe 
held  out  in  the  sruthis  and  puranas  and  steadily  followed 
-the  laws  and  conventions  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the 
Brahmans.  In  this  view  the  State  of  Travancore  could  never 
profit  by  any  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Brahmans, 
for  such  confiscation  would  mean  a  violation  of  sacred 
duty.  If  the  theory  that  all  lands  belonged  to  Brahmans 
applied  to  Travancore  at  any  time,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
clearly  upon  those  who  subscribe  to  the  theory  to  show 
how  the  rulers  got  over  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  Brahman  jenmis.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  predicated  that  while  the  State  exempted  lands 
which  belonged  to  Brahman  jenmis  from  taxation,  it  res¬ 
pected  the  principle  of  the  sovereign’s  right  over  all  other 
lands  in  the  kingdom.  “It  is  a  noteworthy  point”,  observes 
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Sankarasubba  Aiyar,  “  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  land 
being  the  property  of  a  jenmi  does  not  bring  it  under  any 
of  the  tenures  ”. 

Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Dewan  3eshiah  Ssstri,*  “the 
normal  condition  of  the  jenmom  tenure  is  absolute  freedom 
from  tax  of  any  type.  The  tenure,  however,  ceases  the 
moment  it  passes  into  alien  hands  (i.e.,  not  jenmi)  for  a  money 
consideration,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  When 
an  alienation  takes  place,  the  land  becomes  liable  to  a  light 
tax  called  rajabhogam.  The  redemption  of  alienated  land  by 
the  jenmi  did  not  free  him  from  payment  of  rajabhogam, 
which  ‘  continues  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the  land  for  ever  and 
ever  at  the  same  rate  without  variation  except  for  worse, 
that  is,  if  in  this  condition  the  mortgagee  dies  heirless,  the 
Sirkar  seizes  the  tenure,  (i.e.,  succeeds  to  the  mortgagee’s 
money),  transfers  the  land  to  the  head  1  Sirkar  ’  and  pays 
to  the  jenmi  (Landlord)  the  residue  of  rent  (Micchavsram), 
if  any  was  paid  to  him  by  the  deceased.  Again,  if  the 
land  is  abandoned  (Mrt'hul)by  the  Kanam-holder  on  account 
of  its  becoming  unfit  for  cultivation  from  various  causes, 
it  is  at  once  transferred  to  ‘  Sirkar  ’  and  granted  as  a  new 
Sirkar  pattom  tenure,  if  it  is  ever  reclaimed  ”. 

Jenmis  as  a  rule  never  alienated  land  by  absolute 
sale  except  to  other  jenmis,  whether  brahmasw'oms  or 
devaswoms.  The  M&dampimar  are  also  prohibited  to  convey 
land  by  absolute  sale. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  jenmom  tenure  are  : — 

(i)  That  its  normal  condition  is  absolute  freedom 
from  taxation, 

(ii)  that  this  condition  ceases  the  moment  the 
land  passes  into  the  hands  of  others  than  devaswom  or 
Brahman  jenmis  for  a  money  consideration,  provided  that 
the  mere  letting  out  of  the  lands  to  a  tenant  for  rent  does 
not  vitiate  the  tenure, 
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(iii)  that  on  such  alienation  taking. place,  the  land 
becomes  liable  to  light  tax  to  government  called  r&jabhogam 
which  is  a  fee  or  light  tax  paid  in  acknowledgment  appar¬ 
ently  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign;  the  rate  of  isjabhogam 
varies  and  is  said  to  be  £,  l,  f ,  or  §  of  the  full  assess¬ 
ment,  the  last  three  rates,  however,  being  exceptional, 

(iv)  that  the  light  assessment .  continues  for  ever 
a  burden  on  the  estate,  even  though  the  kanam  is  redeemed, 

(v)  that  if  the  kSnamdSr  dies  heirless,  the  land 
lapses  to  the  Sirkar,  the  jenmi  being  entitled  only  to  any 
residue  of  rent  (micchavaram)  payable  to  him  by  the 
deceased,  and 

(vi)  that  if  the  kanamdar  abandons  the  land  as 
unfit  for  cultivation  (nirthul),  the  Sirkar  takes  it  and  grants 
it  again  to  any  body  who  asks  for  it  on  full  assessment. 

The  third  head  comprises  all  jenmom  lands  held  by  the 
Madampimar  who  are  generally  Nayar  or  other  chieftains 
not  Brahmans. .  The  characteristics  of  this  tenure  are : — 

(1)  That  the  lands  are  from  the  beginning  subject 
to  fajabhsgam  which  is  levied  whether  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Madampimar  or  others, 

(2)  that  the  tenure  holds  good  so  long  as  the  land 
is  not  alienated  by  absolute  sale,  and 

(3)  that  if  an  absolute  sale  takes  place,  the  tenure 
becomes  extinguished  and  the  land  is  transferred  to  another 
class  of  tenures  called  Otti  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

All  lands  other  than  jenmom  are  known  as  pandsra- 
vaka  or  Sirkar  property.  Both  the  theory  and  practice  in 
respect  to  them  is  that  the  Government  is  primarily  the  land¬ 
lord  and  that  whatever  rights  in  them  vesting  in  the  ryots 
have  been  derived  from  the  State.  If  the  theory  that  ori¬ 
ginally  all  lands  were  jenmom  property  is  correct,  doubtless 
the  Sirkar  lands  are  lands  which  in  process  of  time  have 
become  vested  in  the  Government  by  escheat  or  otherwise. 

But  there  are  certain  exceptional  cases  where 
devaswom  or  brahrnaswom  properties  are  taxed  from  the 
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beginning.  There  are  also  cases  where  lands  of  this  and 
other  jenniQm  classes  are  permanently  tax  free.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  point  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  land 
being  the  property  of  a  jenmi  does  not  invest  it  with  any 
exceptional  characteristics.  The  privileges  attach  only 
to  lands  registered  as  jenmom  in  the  government  accounts. 

“  It  is  likely  that  the  Brahmans,  though  they  laid 
claim  to  the  birth-right  or  jenmom  in  all  lands,  willingly 
left  others,  especially  in  places  where  the  community  did 
not  settle  in  large  numbers,  to  become  owners,  and  in  old 
Travancore  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  estuary 
of  Edavai  in  the  north  there  were,  as  already  stated, 
originally  very  few  bTamputhin  Brahman  settlers.  The 
following  from  Mac  Lean’s  Manual  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Madras  Presidency  is  instructive.  The 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  Kerala  country  was 
the  presence  of  a  strongly  developed  personal  and 
individual  land-property,  the  absence  of  a  government 
tax  on  land,  the  absence  of  a  concentrated  village  system 
such  as  obtained  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  existence  of  a 
military  tenure  similar  to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe. 
The  country  was  originally  sub-divided  between  a  race  of 
Brahmans  or  priests  called  Namputhiris  and  a  military 
tribe  called  NEyars :  these  two  holding  in  subjection  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country,  consisting  of  persons  called 
Thlyar  and  others.  The  Nayars  paid  no  land-tax,  but  attended 
the  kings  to  the  field  with  their  retainers.  The  Namputhiris 
also  paid  no  land-tax,  but  furnished  the  expenses  for  the 
support  of  the  temples.  In  the  ninth  century  a  Zamorin 
of  Calicut  became  a  convert  to  Mohomedanism  and  about 
this  time  a  large  colony  of  Mohomedan  settlers  of  Arabian 
descent  were  allowed  to  occupy  lands  in  Malabar.  These 
Mohomedans,  called  Mapl&hs,  were  mostly  merchants,  and 
were  equally  exempted  from  payment  of  direct  land-tax.  In 
the  absence  of  land-tax  the  kings  of  the  country  had  consi¬ 
derable  don^ains  assigned  to  them,  which  were  cultivated 
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by  slaves  and  yielded  a  sufficient  revenue  for  house-hold 
expenses 

Nagam  Aiya  says :  —  “It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  jenmis  took  for  themselves  all  land  nearest 
their  dwellings  and  that  the  distant  mountainous  and  jungle 
tracts  were  ownerless  till  the  States  grew  up  and  acquired 
proprietary  right  over  them.  The  ruling  chiefs  must  have 
then  claimed  these  tracts  as  their  own  along  with  others 
acquired  by  them  as  stated  above,  and  granted  them  to  the 
ryots  for  cultivation.  This  explains  how  the  jenmom  right 
in  Travancore  is  recognised  as  antecedent  to  the  sovereign’s 
right  to  the  land.  The  right  of  the  jenmis  over  land  has 
been  getting  attenuated  for  now  more  than  seventy  years. 
The  argument  was  frequently  advanced  that  the  tenants 
should  be  naturally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  labour 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  The  Sirkar  is 
regarded  as  the  owner  of  all  lands  which  have  not  been 
appropriated  in  pursuance  to  law  by  individual  families  or 
other  corporations.  The  principle  which  governs  the 
relationship  between  the  government  and  the  majority  of 
landholders  in  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  which  applies 
to  the  ryot-wari  tracts  in  the  Madras  Presidency  ”. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  chapter  the  theories 
which  are  ordinarily  accepted  have  been  adhered  to.  The 
authoritative  books  and  decisions  of  courts  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  facts  and  opinions  which  formed  the 
basis  for  administrators,  lawyers  and  judges.  Until  the 
tenures  are  simplified,  the  ruling  theories  will  have  to  be 
respected. 

SECTION  A.— JENMOM  LAND  * 

Travancore  presents  an  interesting  system  of  land 
Introduction.  tenures>  the  result  of  its  peculiar  historic 
development  and  the  inter-action  of  local 
customs.  Its  immunity  from  foreign  conquest  has  enabled 

*  Advocate^1*8  acMUnt  was  drafted  by  MrT  £  S.  Na  'ftyana  Aiyar, 
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it  to  maintain  the  essentials  of  land-holding  substantially 
unimpaired.  In  many  particulars  it  is  similar  to  the  system 
which  obtains  in  the  rest  of  Kerala.  Major  Walker  observes  : 
“  The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  early  observer  is  the  extent 
to  which  private  right  of  property  is  recognised  in  Malabar. 
The  Jenmikaran  possesses  the  entire  rights  in  the  soil.  This 
much  is  certain  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  nature 
of  this  species  of  property  better  understood  than  in  Mala¬ 
bar  nor  its  rights  more  tenaciously  maintained.”  “The  lands 
in  general  appear  to  have  constituted  a  clear  private  pro¬ 
perty,  more  ancient  and  probably  more  perfect  than  that  of 
England”.  * 

The  great  variety  of  unrestricted  transfers  of  land 
and  the  creation  of  subordinate  interests  recognised  by  law 
give  an  indication  of  the  value  attached  to  the  land  by  the 
owners,  the  absolute  nature  of  the  ownership  in  the  soil 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  full  ownership  was 
recognised.  The  fact  that  devaswom  and  brahmaswom  lands 
are  exempt  from  land-tax  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  devaswoms  and  brahmaswoins  and 
that  the  Government  levies  only  rajabhSgam  from  alienees 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  Sastras  shows  that  the 
ancient  Hindu  system  as  described  in  Manusmrithi  t  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day  in  Travancoro  in  substantial  measure. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  o worship  in  land  in 
Malabar  (Kerala)  is  that  the  whole  of  Kerala,  including 
Travancore,  was  reclaimed  from,  the  sea 
The  origin  of  owner-  pjy  para3urama  and  made  over  in  free  gift 
to  the  Brahman  settlers  brought  by  him 
from  the  other  coast.  This  theory  was  accepted  by  the 
Madras  High  Court  and  has  been  judicially  recognised-  by 
the  courts  of  Travancore. if  Another  theory  is  that  “  the 
*  Fifth  Report  referring  to  Malabar  and  Canara.  . 

t  Mann,  Chapter  7,  Sloka  133. 

I  See  Varki  v.  Govindan  Kartha,  I.  T.  L.  R.  2,  and  Uriah  nan  v. 

Sankai'an,  7  T.  L,  R.  93. 
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Brahmans  as  the  most  influential  settlers  asserted  a  superior 
right  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  population”.  The 
Hindu  idea  of  acquisition  of  title  by  occupation  is  an 
ancient  one.  It  was  recognised  in  Manusmrithi  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  courts.  *  There  is  yet  another  theory. 
In  ancient  times  all  the  lands  of  the  State  were  owned  by 
Nagas  or  Nayar  chieftains  when  sovereignty  was  in  the  state 
of  a  tribal  commune.  Then  there  was  no  revenue  or  land- 
tax,  but  each  member  of  the  tribe  contributed  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  produce  as  tribute  for  the  upkeep  of  the  tribai 
chieftain.  There  was  plenty  of  land  not  yet  appropriated 
and  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  whosoever  might  choose  to 
cultivate  it.  The  Brahman  colonisation  of  Kerala  brought 
with  it  an  important  change.  The  Nayars  and  others  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  Nampa thiris  as  their  landlords  and 
hold  lands  from  them  as  tenants.  Thus  the  ancient  jenmom 
right  came  to  be  acquired  by  the  Namputhiris,  Pottis  and 
other  chieftains.  The  system  did  not  last  long.  The  N&yar 
chieftains  gradually  became  subordinate  to  the  growing 
colony  of  Brahman  settlers  whose  estates  had  become  more 
extensive.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  ruling  family  grew 
in  extent  by  the  addition  of  escheats  and  lands  abandoned 
by  cultivators.  These  lands  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sirkar  lands.  When  the  great  Mart’handa  Varma 
Maharaja  (904-933)  subdued  these  chieftains  and  subjugated 
their  possessions,  the  lands  vested  in  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  by  right  of  conquest. 

Many  are  the  theories  advanced  to  explain  the 
origin  of  jenmom.  T.  Kunjuraman  Nayar,  a  native  of 
■North  Malabar,  who  was  a  judge  of  the 
^Origin”* Und3  Travancore  High  Court  and  drew  up  an 
authoritative  memorandum  on.  the  subject 
explains  it  thus:  — 
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“  The  organisation  of  the  country  for  social  and  poli- 
Ancient  organisation  tical  purposes  was  of  the  pure  Hindu  type, 
of  the  country.  The  unit  of  the  social  system  was  the  joint 
family  which  happily  survives  to  the  present  day,  and  a 
number  of  joint  families  belonging  to  the  early  settlers  in, 
or  colonists  of,  Keralam  associated  themselves  for  political 
and  administrative  purposes  and  established  village  commu¬ 
nities,  the  Brahman  village  communities  being  designated 
gr&mams,  and  the  non-Brahman  ones  kara,  -  pit&ka,  cheri 
and  mui'i,  and  later  on  deSom.  ■  According  to  the  traditional 
accounts,  *  the  Brahmans  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Pafa&ufsma,  the  conqueror  or  discoverer  of  Kerala,  to  colo¬ 
nise  his  new  dominions  and  who,  it  is  said,  were  rewarded  by 
him  with  the  gift  of  the  whole  land,  after  fixing  the  thata 
(Ngyar  villages)  and  sankHhams  (literally  appointed  places  or 
a  division  of  the  Brahman  dominions  answering  somewhat 
to  the  English  Pale  in  Ireland),  established  sixty  four  gi&- 
mams  or  Brahman  villages  and  introduced  a  sort  of  repub¬ 
lican  government.  The  actual  government  was  vested  in  four 
kalakams  or  councils  elected  as  representatives  of  the  sixty 
four  grSmams,  assisted,  or  presided  over,  by  an  officer  styled 
&akshapufushan  (Protector)  who  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  whole  body  as  their  Executive  Officer  and  to  remain 
in  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  each.  Each  kalakam 
further  elected  an  Avarodha  Nampi  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 

Councillor  to  the  &akshapurushan  and  lands....,.; . 

adequate  for  the  support  of  these  officers  were  assigned  to 
them  severally.  The  office  of  &aksh5purushan  subsequently 
fell  into  disuse  on  the  appearance  in  the  country  of  some 
foreign  Hindu  noblemen  who  under  the  style  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  Per umals  (or  great  personages)  were  allowed  to  rule 
the  country  for  12  years  each,  but  was,  at  a  later -^period, 

revived  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  Perumals..... . . 

“  The  original  arrangement  for  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  by  village  communities  continued, 
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However,  for  a  very  long  time  notwithstanding  changes  in 
the  form  of  central  government  ‘  The  village  community’, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Charles  Metcalfe, ‘possessed  an 
inherent  vitality  in  itself  which  preserved  it  amid  the 
revolutions  of  power  and  the  changes  of  dynasties.  It  was 
a  little  republic  having  its  own  territory  and  its  own 
Municipal  Government  under  a  headman  These  head¬ 
men  belonging  to  non-Brahman  classes  were,  in  later  times, 
designated  by  the  generic  title  of  Msdampimsr  and  consisted 
of  Kymals,  Karfh5s  and  Idaprabhus.  These  and  other 
leading  men  were,  at  a  very  early  time,  allowed  to  take 
for  themselves  a  portion  of  the  land  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  &akshapurushans  or  Protectors. 

“Land-taxes  were  unknown  in  Ksfalam  in  ancient 
days.  The  Ruler— be  he  &aksh5purushan,  Avarbdha 
Nampi,  Deisdhipathy,  N5.duv5.li,  or  R5ja — derived  his 
income  from  other  sources  than  land-tax.  The  Rajas  and 
PerumSls  also  do  not  appear  to  have  exacted  regular  land- 
tax  until  a  period  when  the  necessity  for  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations  ceased,  though,  when  powerful  enough,  they  levied 
forced  contributions  from  land-holders  in  oases  of  emergency. 

“  The  Brahmans  in  Kerala  were,  at  a  very  early 
period,  shrewd  enough  to  foresee  that  the  halo  of  sanctity 
which  encircled  themselves  might  not  be  proof  against  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  religious  feelings  which  time  must 
produce,  and  they  constitutionalised  that  sanctity  by 
assigning  large  tracts  of  land  and  their  revenues  to  certain 
temples  built  and  consecrated  by  them.  The  actual 
governors  or  rulers  of  several  villages  (de&oms)  and  latterly 
of  NsdQs  (Provinces),  imitating  the  example  of  Brahmans, 
founded  and  endowed  other  temples.  Other  persons  also 
did  the  same. 

“  In  later  times  the  country  was  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  administration  intoNadus  (Districts  or  Provinces), 
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of  which  there  were  at  one  time  17,  and  subdivided  into 
dsaoms  (villages).  The  most  successful  of  the  village 
headmen,  GrSm&dhipathis  or  M&dam'pis,  ripened,  in  a  few 
instances  into  Chiefs  of  NadQs  in  some  places,  and  their 
domain  was  known  by  the  names  of  Swafupams  and  Eda- 
vakays.  The  village  headmen  were  known  in  some  places 
as  De$avalis  and,  in  others,  as  Madampis.  DeSavSlis 
were  at  one  time  the  sole  proprietors  of  lands  in  their 
respective  villages  and  they  enjoyed  in  addition  the  .follow¬ 
ing  rights,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  traditions  current  among 
the  people. 

“  (i)  The  Ampalapathi  or  the  direction  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  of  the  village  pagoda. 

“  (ii)  The  Of  Sima  or  the  management  of  pagoda 
lands  and  tenants.  : 

“  (iii)  The  control  of  all  village  ceremonies,  such  as 
marriages,  &c.  .  - 

“  (iv)  De£g.dhipathyam  or  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  all  affairs  of  the  desSom  or  village. 

“  The  ranks  of  these  petty  chiefs  in  Travancore 
received  additions  from  other  sources.  Namputhiri  Brahmans, 
who  held  sway  over  the  devaswoms  or  pagodas  possessing 
immense  wealth  and  landed  property,  invoked  the  assistance 
of  Samantha  Kshatriyas,  and  these  managed  the  devaswoms 
under  the  designation  of  KOviladhikarikals.  The  d§va- 
swoms  exercised  sovereign  functions  within  the  limits  of 
their  landed  property  as  did  the  wealthy  classes  of  Brahmans 
generally  within  the  limits  of  their  Sankethams  (tracts 
assigned  to  Brahmans).  The  life  and  liberty  of  the  deva- 
swom  tenants  were  at  one  time  at  the  mercy  of  these 
communities.... 

None  of  the  petty  rulers  of  various  Nadtis  composing 
modern  Travancore  were  probably  powerful  enough  to 
bring  the.  subordinate  chiefs  under  them  into  the ‘meshes 
of  their  influence,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  centralised 
system  of  government,  MsdampimSr,  Temples  and-Bxahm&ng 
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exercised  practically  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  nominally 
yielding  fealty  to  some  paramount  power.  There  is  a 
tradition  recorded  in  the  Keralolpat'hy  that  the  actual 
internal  administration  of  the  country  was  left  by  the 
-PerumSls  with  the  Brahmans  during  the  PerumSl  period 
which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  the  PerumSls  confining 
themselves  to  the.  duty  of  protecting  the  country  from 
foreign  and  domestic  foes. 

“  The  chiefs,  principal  and  petty,  had  their  own 
private  domains  held  in  absolute  proprietary  right,  and 
their  revenues  consisted,  besides  the  produce  of  their  own 
'private  jenmom  lands,  of  custom  duties  on  trade,  mint 
duties,  escheats  of  intestate  property,  poll-taxes,  taxes  on 
professions',  a  variety  of  royalties, on  cardamoms  and  other 
indigenous  products,  the  wrecks  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Coast.,  presents  on  festival  days,  and  occasional  contri¬ 
butions  on  extraordinary  exigencies. 

-  “  The  exercise  by  Dsvaswoms  and  Mstdampis.of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  was,  in  later  times  when  the  whole 
of  Travancora  became  united  in  one  sovereign,  found 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  society 
at  large,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  MadarnpitnSr  and 
others  similarly  placed  were  one  by  one  curtailed  in  the 
last  and  in  the.  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

‘■‘  The  private  jenmom  lands  of  Madampimar  and  of 
petty  Rajas  and  Chiefs  were,  in  several  instances,  confis¬ 
cated  ■  by  the  Sirkar  for  acts  of  rebellion  and  other  causes, 
and  so  also  has  been  a  large  extent  of  lands  appertaining 
to  wealthy  temples  numbering  3? 8,  the  management  of 
which  was  assumed  by  the  Sirkar  in  the  year  987  M.  E. 
during  the  -administration  of  the  State  by  Colonel  Munro 
as  Dewan. 

“From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  that  the  lands  must,  in  ancient  days,  have  beejy 
owned  by  four  classes  of  community,  viz.. 
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(a)  The  Malabar  Brahmans  who  were  the  first  to 
occupy  the  land  at  least  in  places  where  their  community 
had  established  themselves, 

(b)  the  pagodas  or  religious  institutions  founded 
and  endowed  by  Brahmans  and  others, 

(c)  Rajas  and  local  Chieftains,  and 

.  (d)  Msdampimsr  ,  i.e.,  Heads  of  villages. 

“All  these  classes  have  long  regarded  the  property  in 
land  as  their  own  private  property  and  the  ruling  feature  in 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  may  be  said  to  be  this,  that  all 
land  is  private  property  of  the  joint  family  or  other  corpora¬ 
tion  (Illom,  Mana,  Matom,  Edavaka  and  TharawSd)  and  that 
it  is.  distributed  amongst  a  multitude  ofp  roprietors  and  land¬ 
lords  of  various  classes  and  conditions  from  the  Ruler  (Raja), 
Nobles  (Edavakas  or  Swafnpams)  and  religious  institutions 
(Devaswoms)  with  their  large  estates,  Kandukrishi  or  Tha- 
nathu  lands  tilled  by  their  once  predial  slaves  and  tenants- 
at-will,  down  to  the  petty  MadampimSr  and  Kudi-jenmis 
tilling  their  own  land.  The  private  property  in  land  possessed 
by  these  classes  has,  from  ancient  times,  been  distinguished 
by  the  word  ‘JenmonT  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  signifying 
birth-right,  that  of  the  subject  races  belonging  to  the  non- 
Brahmanical  race  being  also  distinguished  at  later  times 
by  the  word  Kudi-jenmom  signifying  the  birth-right  of  Kudi 
or  subjects.  This  private  property  may  be  said  to  the  more 
ancient  and  probably  more  perfect  than  that  of  English 
landlords,’’ 


Now  we  shall  consider  the  origin  of  these  jenmoih 
tenures.  Many  are  the  theories  advanced 
Origin  of^'Jenmom  tQ  exp}ain  the  orign  of  jenmom  land.  The 
following  are  the  views  of  some  other 
eminent  persons  on  the  subject. 

1,  Baja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Bao's  Vkw: — “A  jenmi  is 
often  termed  a  landlord.  But,  it  must  be  clearly  Understood 
that  he  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  landlord. 
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“Any  parson  who  holds  a  p£ttah  from  a  Collector  in  a 
British  District  and  under  it  holds  lands  from  the  British 
Government  subject  to  Government  tax  more  or  less,  is  called 
a  landlord  in  ordinary  language.  Even  in  Travancore,  any 
coffee  planter  or  indeed  any  ryot  who  holds  lands  under  a 
grant  from  the  Sirkar,  &c,.  is  or  may  be  called  a  landlord. 
But  be  it  remembered,  such  landlords  are  not  jenmis. 

“A  jenmi  differs  from  such  landlords  in  that  he  does 
not  derive  his  title  to  lands  from  the  Sirkar,  &c.  His  title 
to  the  jenmom  lands  is  inherent.  He  is,  so  far  as  his  jen- 
mom  lands  are  concerned,  a  little  territorial  sovereign  in  a 
limited  sense.  He  is  landlord  of  his  jenmom  domain  exactly 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Sirkar  is  landlord  of  all  the  land  it 
grants  to  planters  and  indeed  to  all  ryots  in  general;  in. the 
sense  in  which  the  British  Government  is  landlord  of  all  the 
Ryotwari  lands  of  the  East  Coast  Districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

“"The  origin  of  jenmom  property  may  be  briefly  ex¬ 
plained  here  with  a  view  to  make  the  rights  of  jenmis  clear. 
Kerala  Deiom  (in  which  Travancore  is  included)  was  origi¬ 
nally  conquered  by  ParaSursma,  and  this  great  warrior 
parcelled  out  the  conquered  lands  among  a  limited  number 
of  Brahmans.  The  Brahmans  then  became  territorial  lords, 
each  independent  of  the  rest.  From  that  early  age,  the  lands 
have  descended  with  the  tenure  almost  unimpaired.  The 
lands  so  belonging  to  each  Brahman  are  said  to  constitute 
his  jenmom,  and  the  Brahman  himself  is  called  a  jenmi. 
These  lands,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  possession  of  the 
jenmi,  are  free  of  all  taxation.  To  this  day  this  'exemption 
continues  in  full  force. 

“Jenmom  lands  are  precisely  what  are 'in  Europe 
called  allodial  properties  as  contra-distinguished  from  feudal, 

“It  must  be  clear  from  what-has  been  stated  that  all 
the  lands  in.Travancore  belong  to  a  body  of  jenmis.  There 
are  no  lands  that  do  not  belong- to  some  jenmi  or  other, 
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“Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sirkar  itself  is  one  of 
these  jenmis,  it  having  come  to  possess  jenmom  lands  by- 
gift,  purchase,  escheat,  confiscation  and  other  ways.  It  is 
only  a  great  jenmi,  great  in  the  sense  that  its  jenmom 
property  is  extensive. 

“If  any  person  wants  land  in  Travancore  he  must 
obtain  it  from,  and  hold  it  of,  some  one  of  the  body  of 
jenmis,  i.  e.,  from  the  Sirkar,  which  is  the  chief  jenmi,  or 
from  some  other  jenmi". 

2..  The  Madras  Revenue  Register*:— The  jenmi  of  the 
MalaySlam  country  is  an  absolute  free-holder  and  possesses 
entire  immunity  from  all  taxation  on  account  of  his  land. 
This  state  of  things  is  attributed  to  an  act  of  the  great 
warrior  ParasufSma . Thus  a  jenmi  in  Malabar  dif¬ 

fers  altogether  from  the  landlords  of  the  rest  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  who, -whether  as  Zemindars,  Mittadars  or  ryots, 
hold  entirely  of  the  governors. 

3.  Dewan  Scshiah  Pastry's  View:— Jenmom  lands  may 
be  sub-divided  into  (1)  Devaswom,  (2)  Brahmaswom,  i.  e„ 
those  held  by  pagodas,  and  those  held  by  Brahmans.  The 
normal  condition  of  the  jenmom  tenure  is  absolute  freedom 
from  taxation  of  any  kind  and  the  tenure  dates  from  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity.  The  tenure,  however,  ceases 
the  moment  it  passes  into  alien  hands  (that  is,  non-jenmis) 
for  a  money  consideration,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  The  mere  letting  out  of  the  lands  for  annual 
rent  to  a  tenant  for  whatever  period  does  not  vitiate  the 
tenure.  The  moment  an  alienation  (K&noni  or  mortgage) 
does  take  place,  the  land  becomes  liable  to  a  light  tax  called 
rSjabhSgam  amounting  in  the  case  of  gardens  to  1/6  or  1/8 
of  the  full  rental  and  in  the  case  of  paddy  lands  to  nearly 
the  same  proportions  of  grain  rent,  i.  e.,  £,  3/10  or  1/10 
of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  the  land,  while 
the  full  grain  rent  would  be  represented  by  an  average  of 
three  times  the  quantity  of  seed.  Even  if  the  mortgage  is 
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afterwards  redeemed  by  the  jenmi,  the  tax  will  continue  to 
be. levied  from  the  land.  If  the  mortgagee  dies  heirless,  his 
rights  escheat  to  the  Sirkar.  So  also  if  the  mortgagee 
(KSnomdSr)  abandons  the  land,  owing  to  the  land  becoming 
unfit  for  cultivation,  it  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  Sirkar 
and  granted  by  the  latter  as  a  Sirkar  pattern  tenure. 

The  Madampimar  who  are  generally  N&yars  or  other 
non-Brahmans  are  in  common  parlance  also  called  jenmis, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not,  because  their  lands 
are  always  subject  to.fSjabh.5gam  even  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  These  lands  also  are  seldom  alienated  by  absolute  sale. 
If  they  are  so  alienated,  the  tenure  is  extinguished  and  the 
land  becomes  the  property  of  the  Sirkar.  The  purchase 
money  less  a  fine  of  25  per  cent. ,  is  given  credit  for,  and 
interest  is  allowed  on  the  75  per  cent,  only,  the  balance  being 
added.to  the  existing  f  Sjabhogam  tax.  On  every  such  aliena¬ 
tion  this  fine  of  25  per  cent,  is  levied  and  ultimately  the 
entire  purchase  money  disappears,  and  interest  added  to  rSja- 
bhogam  which  absorbs  all  the  rental  and  may  even  exceed  it 
4.  The  late  justice  Kunjurdman  Nayar's  View;—  “The- 
tepm  ‘Jenmom’  was  originally  used  by  the  Brahmans  exclu¬ 
sively  to  denote  their  allodial  proprietorship  and  is  still  used 
in  that  sense  in  Courts  of  Travancore,  though  in  other  parts 
of  Kerala  and  in  popular  parlance  in  Travancore  the  term  is 
now  universally  employed  to  denote  the  full  proprietary 
right  in  the  land  of  any  class  of  people. 

“It  has  been  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
jenmom  and  ,  kanom  were  originally  mere  offices  of  rank 
and  did  not  ..denote  any  rights  in  land,  but  these  novel 
theories,  opposed  as  they  are  not  only  to  popular  and  received 
notions  on  the  subject  but  also  to  the  weight  of  authority  of 
early  enquiries- into  the  land  tenures  on  the  West  Coast, 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  simple  remark  that  any  one  pujv 
suing  the  jenmom  or  attipper  deeds,  (as  the  deeds  of  outright, 
sale  of  jenmom  are  called)  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
idea  that  jenmom  right  contained  within  itself  the  full-rigMs 
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of  an  allodial  proprietor  and  that  the  parties  had  expressly- 
employed  words  to  show  how  complete  the  dominion  was 
that  had  thus  been  bought  and  sold. 

“  The  jenmom,  signifying  birth  or  life,  may  not  be  a 
very  accurate  term  to  express  a  tenure  of  land  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that' originally  the  term  included  many  territorial, 
social,  taxationary  and  other. incidents  which  pertain  to  the 
jenmiship  in  the  persons,  families  and  institutions  to  which 
the  title  with  its  privileges  is  attached  ;  but,  for  the  last  200 
or  300  years  at  all  events,  the  term  has  been  used  on  the 
West  Coast  generally  to  denote  prescriptive  hereditary  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  land.  The  conveyancers  in  Kerala  employ  in 
their  conveyances  more  general  words  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old  English  deeds.  They  profess  to  sell  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  soil  within  defined  boundaries  but  stones, 
good  or  bad,  stumps  of  nux  vomica,  thorns,  roots,  pits, 
mounds,  treasure,  lower  earth,  water,  ores,  foot-paths, 
streams,  &c.,  and  theso  point  to  an  ownership  of  soil  as 
complete  as  was  ever  enjoyed  by  a  freeholder  in  England. 

“Several  atlippgr  deads  in  which  the  fulfilment  of 
the- above  requirements  is  recited  as  a  matter  of  form  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  we  have  also 
come  across  documents  showing  the  sale  of  lands,  the  gift 
of  lands,  and  the  inharitanoe  of  lands,  all  in  complete 
ownership.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  jenmom  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  ‘plenum 
dominum  ’  in  the  soil  and  the  jenmi  as  the  possessor  of 
that  1  plenum  dominvm ’. 

5.  Logan’s  mew: — According  to  him  jenmom  and 
kSpom  were  originally  political  offices,  conveying  each  a 
right  to  a  definite  customary  share  of  the  produce;  and  rights 
of  property  in  the  soil  were  imperfectly  developed  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Mysorean  invasion. 

“  The  unit  of  the  Hindu  social  system  was  the  family, 
not  the  individual.  An  association  of  families  formed  a 
body  corporate  or  guild.  These  corporate  bodies  had  ea*>li 
18 
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distinct  functions  to  perform  in  the  body  politic,  and  those 

functions  were  in  old  times  strictly  hereditary . 

The  Nayars  were  the  people  of  the  1  the  eye  ‘the  hand’ 
and  ‘  the  order  ’  and  it  was  their  duty  ‘  to  prevent  the  rights 
from  being  curtailed  or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  The 
word  kanom  comes  from  the  Dravidian  word  kanuka  (—  to 
see  or  to  be  seen)  and  the  root  from  which  that  verb  is 

derived  is  kan  (—the  eye) . so  that  kanom  in  its 

original  sense  seems  to  have  denoted  this  function  of 

theirs  in  the  body  politic . . . ..But  what  was  this 

supervision  right  (kanom)?  The  kon  (shepherd,  king)  and 
the  pathi  (lord,  master)  had  shares  of  the  produce  due 
to  them  as  the  persons  of  authority  in  the  land.  And  the 
specific  word  used  to  denote  these  shares  was  pattom, 

signifying  the  padu  (= authority’s)  varam  (share) . . 

The  Nsyars  were  no  doubt  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  protecting  all  rights,  suffering  none  to  fall  into 
disuse,  and  at  the  same  time  supervising  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  collecting  the  k5n  or  king’s  share  of  the 
produce,  the  public  land  revenue  in  fact . 

“  All  the  state  functionaries  employed  had  well-defined 
shares  of  the  produce  set  apart  for  them.  The  kon  or  king 
had  his  share.  The  pathi  or  overlord  (the  hereditary  grantee 
apparently  if  there  chanced  to  be  one)  had  likewise  a  share. 
And  if  there  was  no  such  pathi  or  hereditary  grantee,  then 
it  seems  his  share  went  to  the  general  body  of  protectors 
and  supervisors— the  ‘Six  Hundred’, — the  NSyar  guild,  the 
kanakkar.  .  . 

“  But  when  the  right  of  the  Perumals  came  suddenly 
to  an  end,  their  (the  kon’s)  share  of  the  produce  was,  in 
Malabar  at  least,  certainly  not  passed  on  to  the  chieftains 

who  in  some  measure  supplied  the  Pefumal’s  place . 

These  chieftains  certainly  had  revenues  from  their  demesne  • 
lands,  but  from  the  lands  of  the  bulk  of  those  subject  to 
them  they  certainly  levied  nothing.  The  chieftains  were 
hereditary  holders  (jenmis)  of  the  lands  from  which  they 
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derived  a  share  of  the  produce,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bulk  of  their  subjects — the  headmen  of  the  UEyar  protector 
guild — had  likewise  become  hereditary  holders  (jenmis)  of 
their  own  lands  by  usurping  the  kSn’s  share  of  the  produce. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  which  accounts  for  the  state 
of  the  facts  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Malabar,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  very  natural  explanation.... 

“  If  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Malaysia  land  tenures 
is  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  land  was  made  over  in 
trust  to  certain  classes  for  cultivation,  the  above  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  most  natural  outcome  of  the  Hindu  system. 

“  While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  jenmi  was  the  dominus,  it  is  equally 
inaccurate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  of  the  kanakkgr  or 
supervisors  that  they  were  the  real  proprietors  of  the 

soil . The  Nsyar  kanakksr  collected  the  share  of 

the  produce  due  to  the  jenmi.  But  jenmis  were  at  times 
hard  pressed  for  coin  and  it  became  customary  for  them  to 
borrow  what  money  they  wanted  from  the  ksna.kkar.  In 
proportion  to  the  sum  borrowed  the  kEnakkar  an  deducted- 
from  the  pEttom  (i.e.,  the  pEdu  or  authority’s  vEram  or 
share)  collected  by  him  for  the  jenmi  a  quantity  of  produce 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  sum  lent.  Tho 
interest  was  calculated  at  certain  customary  rates  and  the 

balance  of  produce  alone  went  to  the  jenmi . 

What  he  pledged  was  evidently  not  the  soil  itself  but  only 
his  share  of  its  produce  so  far  as  that  went,  and  after  that 
his  other  income  and  emoluments  attaching  to  his  status 
as  jenmi  of  the  land.  But  the  civil  courts,  acting  on  the 
idea  that  the  jenmi  was  a  dominus  and  as  such  entitled  to 
take  what  he  could  get  out  of  the  land,  viewed  his  pledges 
as  pledges  of  the  soil  itself,  and  in  this  way  they  have 
almost  completely  upset  the  native  system  of  customary 
sharing  of  the  produce. 

“  Under  that  system  of  customary ,  sharing  of  the 
produce,  the  kanakksran’s  advance  to  the  jenmi  used 
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to'  be  periodically  revised  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways, 
namely 

(a)  A  deduction  of  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
advance  was  made  and  a  renewal  deed  showing  the  loan 
diminished  by  this  percentage  prepared,  or 

(b)  no  deduction  was  made,  but  instead  of  it  the 

kanakkaran  made  to  the  jenmi  a  payment  equivalent  to 
the  customary  deduction  described  in  (a)  and  the  renewed 
deed  showed  the  full  original  sum  advanced . 

“The  latter  method  (b)  is  that  which  has  generally 
been  adopted,  and  the  periodical  renewal  fees  —  now,  how¬ 
ever,  extravagantly  enhanced,  amounting  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  cases  to  about  twentyfive  percent,  of  the  mortgage 
advance — form  one  of  the  regular  sources  of  a  jenmi’s  income. 
The  idea  at  the  root  of  this  system  of  renewals  was  that  in 
due  course  of  time  the  jenmi’s  customary  share  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  should  be  freed  from  the  mortgage  with  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  both  to  the  jenmi  and  to  the  kanakksran.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it"  was  to  their  mutual  advantage  to  maintain 
the  existing  relation,  the  payment  made  in  lieu  of  the 
customary  deduction  was  of  advantage  to  both  of  them. 
The  system  was  admirably  conceived  for  binding  the  two 

classes  together  in  harmonious  interdependence .  When 

after  a  series  of  renewals  by  the  method  (a)  described  above 
the  jenmom  holding  had  been  freed  from  mortgage,  the 
parties  (jenmi  and  kanakksran)  simply  resumed  their  origin 
nal  stations.  The  kspakksran  began  to  yield  up  again  to 
the  jenmi  the  whole  of  the  jenmi’s  customary  share,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  the  loan  had  been 
made,  and  remained  on  the  holding  in  his  capacity  as 
supervisor  (kanakkaran).” 

6.  Sir  Charles  Turner: — The  late  Sir  Charles  Turner, 
Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  after  severely  criticising  this  view 
of  Logan  and  exposing  some  of  his  assumptions,  proceeds  to 
state; — 
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“It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  title,  the  jenmis  were,  and 
for  centuries  before  British  rule  had  been,  the  owners  of 
the  soil  in  full  proprietary  right;  and  that  their  rights  were 
recognised  even  by  the  class  that  would  have  been  most 
hostile  to  them,  the  MSppillas,  who  owing  to  the  persecution 
of  Tippu  had  for  some  years  been  the  masters  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be  admitted  -by  Mr.  Logan; 
for  he  notices  that  when  the  jenmis  fled  the  country, 
they  received  considerable  advances  in  money  from  their 
Msppilla  tenants.” 

7.  Baden  Powel’s  view: —  Mr.  Baden  Powel  does  not 
accept  Mr.  Logan’s  etymologies,  but  relying  on  Mr.  Logan’s 
history,  tries  to  show  that  the  claim  to  jenmom  right  is  an 
instance  of  the  phenomenon  common  in  India,  of  rajas  or 
chiefs  who  were  originally- rulers  and  claimed  only  revenue 
without  interfering  with  the  proprietary  title  of  the  original 
soil  occupants,  gradually,  as  their  rule  is  weakened  by  in¬ 
vasion  or  conquest,  assuming  the  rights  of  landlords  and 
demanding  rent.  The  early  organisation  into  tharas  and 
nSds,  as  described  by  Mr.  Logan,  is  according  to  him 
typically  Dravidian;  and  the  next  stage,  the  introduction 
of  a  king  (Kon,  -  Per umSl),  to  whom  a  land  revenue  is 
assigned,  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  common  to 
Dravidians  and  Aryans.  The  petty  chiefs,  who  succeeded 
the  Perumals,  claimed  no  general  land  revenue  and  were 
content  with  demesnes,  feudal  services  and  miscellaneous 
revenues;  but  with  the  Mysorean  conquest,  a  general  land 
revenue  was  reintroduced,  and  the  petty  chiefs  became 
landlords  or  zamindars  in  their  turn  paying  revenue.  These 
landlords  are  called  the  jenmis. 

“  The  whole  process  of  the  growth  of  the  landlord 
right  then  reduces  itself  to  an  evolutionary  process,  which 
in  all  essentials  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  India”, 
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Criticism.  Mr.  Baden  Powel’s  theory  is  built  on  the 
conditions  supposed  to  exist  in  Malabar.  But  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  so  far  as  Travancore  is  concerned  there  was 
neither  a  Muhammadan  conquest  nor  the  British  rule.  The 
fact  that  jenmom  and  kanom  tenures  exist  in  Travancore. 
similar  to  those  in  Malabar  shows  that  Mr.  Baden  Powel’s 
theory  is  not  a  universal  one  and  does  not  bear  scrutiny. 
His  theory,  even  as  applicable  to  Malabar,  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Sir  Charles  Turner. 

8.  The  Tr'avanccre  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan  Committee’s 
view: —  According  to  the  majority  report  of  this  committee 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Justice  P.  &aman 
Thampi,  the  theory  that  Paraiurama  reclaimed  Kerala  and 
peopled  it  with  foreign  Brahmans  is  neither  true  nor  pro¬ 
bable.  After  noticing  the  fact  that  ‘Chsra’  and  ‘Kerala’  are 
descriptions  of  the  same  type  and  territory,  it  states:  “It 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  Chsra  line  of  kings 
held  sway  over  that  tribe  and  those  territories’’.  “The 
jenmom  lands  of  an  individual  NampUthifi  do  not  in  fact  lie 
in  a  block  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  his  family  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  If  Pafasurgma  had  made  grants  he  would 
have  seen  that  each  donee  should  get  land  situate  near  his 
dwelling  house  or  at  any  rate  not  beyond  his  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  In  fact  we  see  Namputhiris  of  Cochin,  Malabar  and 
Forth  Travancore  claiming  jenmom  rights  over  lands  in 
South  Travancore.  Some  of  them  indeed  have  no  jenmom 
property  near  their  illom  and  live  upon  rents  collected  from 
lands  in  the  far  far  south.  This  fact  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  mythical  gift”. 

“Several  old  Malayalam  writings  corroborate  the 
assertion  that  ‘Ngkgs’  were  rulers  of  Malabar.  Sahyadri- 
khandom  calls  'Nakgs’  or  FgyakEs  Sudra  Rgjas  and  describes 
Malabar  as  the  land  ‘where  thrive  Sudra  kings  called  Naya- 
kas,  who  give  away  to  suppliants  all  their  wealth”.  After 
stating  that  many  Madampis  (non-Brahman  chiefs)  held 
lands  in  various  places  within  Malabar,  it  states  :  “What  is 
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important  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  NampUthiris 
and  Pott, is  who  claim  absolute  ownership  of  all  landed  pro¬ 
perty  in'Malabar  have  nevertheless  allowed  centuries  to  roll 
away  without  asserting  or  exercising  a  semblance  of  title  to 
lands  which  were  dealt  with  and  controlled  byNSyar  chiefs 
called  Samanthas,  Madampis  or  Naduvalis.  It  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  that  these  chiefs  had  no  ownership  of  land.  Many  of 
them  are  even  to-day  full  proprietors  of  ‘thanathu’  holdings. 
In  North  Malabar  there  are  more  numerous  NSyar  jenmis 
than  Namputhiri  jenmis.  There  are  several  taluks  in  Tra- 
vancore  where  jenmom  property  of  Namputhiris  is  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule”. 

The  report  continues:  “The  Nay ars  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  large  landed  proprietors.  It  is  also  clear 
that  several  Namputhiris  have  ousted  the  Nayar  class. 
When  the  numberless  principalities  and  chieftainships 
which  fought  against  one  another  were  conquered  by  Tra- 
vancore  and  annexed  to  that  State,  the  holders  of  land  in 
several  of  them  became  doubtful  whether  individual  rights 
would  be  recognised  by  their  new  king.  They  felt  confident, 
however,  that  peculiar  sanctity  was  always  attached  to  deva- 
swoms  and  brahmaswoms.  With  the  object  of  thus  securing 
vested  rights  of  property,  many  landholders  accepted  kapa- 
ppSttom  deeds  from  Namputhiris  and  devaswoms,  for  lands 
which  in  fact  did  not  belong  to  the  latter.  The  process  of 
commendatio  was  further  accelerated  by  the  severity  and 
rigour  of  the  Sirkar  revenue  officers  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  tax  collection.  Private  holdings  were  always  chargeable 
with  land-tax.  So  too  were  Msdampivaka  lands,  though  the 
taxation  thereof  was  comparatively  light.  But  devaswom 
and  brahmaswom  lands  were  either  tax  free  or  were  only 
taxed  when  alienated  for  consideration.  When  the  settle¬ 
ment  officer  or  tax  collector  of  olden  days  demanded  tax  and 
threatened  the  use  of  coercive  measures,  the  landholder 
could  easily  save  himself  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  some 
jenmi  and  posing  as  the  latter’s  lessee.  That  commendation 
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owing  to  various  causes,  was  largely  in  vogue  at"  one  stage 
in  the  history  of  Travancore  land  tenures  is  emphatically 
asserted  by  unbiassed  witnesses  and  is  inferable  from  ascer¬ 
tained  facts.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  demands  of  land  tax? 
the  Sirkar  was  often  constrained  to  levy  extra  cesses  on 
emergent  occasions.  One  of  such  occasions  was  the  war 
with  Tippu  Sultan.  Throughout  the  country  Nilavari  and 
Rupavari  were  imposed.  Numerous  landholders  surrendered 
their  lands  to  the  Sirkar.  Others  had  to  alienate  or  encumber 

their  holdings . . .  In  these  circumstances  it  would 

not  be  surprising  if  individual  landholders  or  the  collective 
body  of  landholders  in  any  local  areas  chose  to  attorn  to 
influential  jenmis  in  order  to  defraud  the  State.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  Msdampis  and  Ettuvlttil  Pillamar,  who 
rebelled  against  Mart'handa  Varma,  paid  heavily  for  their 

sins.  Their  lands  were  confiscated . Confiscation  of 

Msdampivaka  lands  did  not"  always  result  in  their  reversion 
to  the  State.  Several  of  such  lands  were  transferred  to 
brahmaswom  and  devaswoms.  What  Madampis  lost,  the 
other  jenmis  gained.” 

“There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  the  Sirkar  made 
gifts  of  land  to  Namputhiris”.  (Instances  are  given  in  the 
Land  Revenue  Manual,  etc.). 

“It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  various  circum¬ 
stances  contributed  to  the  impoverishment  and  spoliation  of 
the  Nsyar  class  of  jenmis  and  the  proportionate  enrich¬ 
ment  and  aggrandisement  of  the  Namputhiri  class”,  which 
explains  the  position  of  the  Namputhiri  jenmis  of  devas¬ 
woms  and  devaswom  or  brahmaswom  ‘jenmom’  lands*  ' 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  jenmom  lands.it  is 
0  j  .  evident  that  Jenmom  property  is  the 
absolute  private  property  of  the  owner  or 
proprietor.  Generally  they  are  tax  free.  There  was, 
however,  a  light  assessment  called  rEjabhogam  on  lands 
belonging  to  non-Brahman  jenmis. 
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The  jenmom  lands  may  ba  divided  into  three  classes: — 

1.  Lands  that  are  entirely  freehold  and  exempt  from 

The  several  Payment  of  any  kind  of  tax  to  govern- 

of  jenmom  lands.  ment  under  any  circumstances,  called 
‘Freehold’. 

2.  Lands  originally  exempt  from  payment  of  tax  but 
subsequently  becoming  liable  under  certain  conditions. 

3.  Lands  paying  rajabhogam  or  a  light  tax  from  the 
very  beginning. 


Under  the  first  class  are  comprised  : — 

(1)  The  two  adhikar ams  or  proverthis  of  Attingal 
and  Edakkodu  belonging  to  SrlpSdam  or  Her  Highness  the 
Rapi. 

(2)  The  KilimSnur  Adhikaram  belonging  to  the 
Koil  ThampurSn. 

(3)  The  desoms  of  the  Edappallv  Raja  outside  Eda- 
ppally  proper  or  Edappaliy  Edavakay — Changana^6ery,  Kar- 
t'hikappally  and  Thiruvalla. 

(4)  The  desoms  of  the  Punjat  Perumal  (Mlnachil). 

(5)  The  desoms  attached  to  ManikanteSwaram 
Pagoda  (Kottarakara  taluk). 

(6)  The  ds&om  attached  to  Elamkunnappan  Pagoda 
(Pat'han&puram). 

(7)  The  desoms  attached  to  Kaviytir  Pagoda 
(Thiruvalla). 

(8)  The  desoms  attached  to  Pangottu  Krishna- 
swSmy  Pagoda  (Kottarakara). 

(9)  The  desoms  attached  to  Mapnady  Bhagavathi 
(Kunnat’hur  and  Pat'hanapuram). 

(10)  The  desoms  attached  to  Panayannar  Kavil 
Bhagavathi  (Thiruvalla). 

(11)  The  deSoms  attached  to  Kongurpally  Nam- 
puthiripad’s  Sasta  and  Bhagavathi  (Changanassery), 

(12)  The  desoms  belonging  to  Akavur  H  ampfilfairi- 
pSd  (Kottsrakara,  Karfhikappally  and  MSvglikkara). 

19 
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(13)  The  des'oms  attached  to  Akavftr  and  Umam- 
pally  Namputhiripsds  (Quilon). 

(14)  The  deSoms  belonging  to  VaMippula  Pands- 
rat'hil  (Chengannur). 

In  the  Sirkar  revenue  accounts  they  are  termed 
AdhikSfam  Olivu  and  Desa  Olivu.  They  consist  of  compact 
blocks  of  territory  and  are  absolutely  exempt  from  tax  of  any 
kind  and  from  all  government  interference  in  the  matter 
of  revenue  administration. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  last  class  of  jenmom  properties 
is  that  their  owners  have  absolute  control  over  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  revenue  and  rents  and  they  take  from 
the  ryots  the  pSttom  or  rent  as  well  as  the  rSjabhogam 
which  in  the  case  of  other  lands  would  go  to  the  State.  That 
is,  the  full  pattom  or  a  portion  of  it  is  taken  according 
as  the  land  is  pattom  or  otti,  while  the  dsvaswom  and 
brahmaswom  lands  in  these  tracts  pay  their  rajabhSgam  or 
quit  rent  to  these  chiefs  instead  of  to  the  Sirkar.  These 
tenures  are  in  no  way  developments  of  the  original  jenmom 
proper  but  are  of  the  nature  of  pure  jenmom  or  freehold 
properties  and  had  their  origin  in  the  gifts  and  cessions 
made  by  the  former  rajas  and  chiefs. 

Under  the  second  class  are  comprised  : — 

1.  Devaswom  or  pagoda  properties, 

2.  Brahmaswom  or  holdings  of  Malayali  Brah¬ 
mans.  The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  lands  are  : — 

i.  That  in  their  normal  condition  such  lands  are 
absolutely  exempt  from  taxation. 

ii.  That  this  condition  ceases  the  moment  the  land: 
passes  into  the  hands  of  those  other  than  devaswom  or 
Brahman  jenmis  for  a  money  consideration,  though  the 
mere  letting  out  for  a  rent  will  not  affect  the  tenure. 

iii.  That  on  such  alienation  the  lands  become 
liable  to  a  light  tax  called  rSjabhogam  which  is  apparently 
a  fee  paid  by  the  tenant  in  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty. 
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iv.  That  the  property  so  taxed  becomes  subject 
to  escheat  and  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Sirkar  if  the  tenant 
should  die  heirless;  all  that  the  jenmi  could  thereafter 
claim  being  only  his  micchavgram;  and 

v.  that  if  the  land  be  abandoned  as  nirt’hal  or 
unfit  for  cultivation,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Sirkar  and  dealt 
with  as  Sirkar  pattom  lands. 

Under  the  third  class  fall  the  holdings  of  various 
chiefs  and  others  including  Mgdampimgr  as  shown  below: — 

(1)  Perumpadappu  Swarupam  (Cochin  Maharaja). 

(2)  KoduMullur  Raja, 

(3)  Pufinat  Perumal, 

(4)  Pandgrat'hummar, 

(5)  Thampakkanmgr,  Thirumulpadanmgr  and 

KovilanmSr. 

(6)  Paliat’hu  Menon, 

(7)  Vadaygttu  Chief, 

(8)  Native  Madampimar, 

(9)  Foreign  Ma$ampim£r, 

(10)  Naiokanmar, 

(11)  Vgrianmar. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  lands  are  : — 

1.  The  lands  are  subject  to  rgjabhogam  from  the 
very  beginning. 

2.  The  tenure  holds  good  as  long  as  the  land  is 
not  alienated  by  sale,  and 

3.  if  an  absolute  sale  takes  place,  the  tenure  is 
extinguished  and  the  land  is  treated  as  an  otti  holding. 

The  jenmis  created  various  kinds  of  subordinate 
tenures  under  them  from  a  simple  lease  (verumpattom)  to 
„ .  .  . outright  sale  (attipper).  The  most  im- 

P»t{om  ’  tenure.  portant  and  prominent  among  such  tenures 
is  the  kapappgttom  tenure.  .A  kSnappattom 
;s  a  combination  of  a  lease  and  mortgage-lease  which 
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entitles  the  jenmi  landlord  to  rent,  and  mortgage  which 
entitles  the  kudiySn  mortgagee  to  so  much  of  the  usufruct 
as  is  equal  in  value  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  advanced  by 
him  as  arttliom.  Whether  it  is  a  lease  or  mortgage  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  the  law  has  declared  that  it  is  not 
redeemable,  resumable  or  determinable  save  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  tenures  of 
the  same  kind  in  Malabar  and  Cochin.  It  is  periodically 
renewable  on  payment  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  amount.  The  kudiyan  enjoys  the  usufruct  of  the 
property  demised,  reserves  a  portion  thereof  in  lieu  of 
interest  on  his  arttliom,  pays  another  portion  as  net  rent  or 
residual  rent  to  jenmi,  pays  Sirkar  assessment,  if  any,  and 
pays  renewal  fees  and  the  produce  of  the  land.  Before  going 
into  the  further  details  of  the  transaction,  the  origin  of 
these  tenures  has  to  be  considered. 

The  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan  Committee' s  view: — According 
to  the  majority  report  of  that  committee,  kanom  tenure 
had  a  military  origin.  The  Namputhiris  became  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  the  Nayars  contenting  themselves  with  allotments 
to  be  held  of  the  chiefs  of  feudal  or  military  service 
tenures.  “Thus  the  chieftain  families  of  the  Nayars  and 
sacerdotal  families  of  the  Namp&thiris  became  jenmi 
owners  of  the  landlords  of  the  country  with  dominion 

over  inferior  races.  Grants . and  leases  became 

common.  The  grants  were  mostly  made  to  inferior  chiefs 
or  captains  of  the  ISlsyar  militia  to  be  held  by  them  ifx 
military  subordination.  The  main  body  of  the  Nayars  chose 
to  get  household  or  family  allotments  in  lease  from  their 
several  captains  and  chiefs  on  payment  of  a  fee  or  Nazarana 
called  Kanom  or  K Spike  in  token  of  allegiance,  but  paid 
no  rent  and  were  only  bound  to  military  service.  They 
did  not  till  the  land  themselves,  but  cultivated  it  through 
slaves  or  serfs.  In  order  to  secure  their  independence, 
these  military  Nayars  asserted  the  power  of  demanding 
baok  the  NaZarana,  relinquishing  the  land  and  transferring 
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their  allegiance  to  another  chief.  But  the  chief  appears 
to  have  had  no  corresponding  liberty  to  take  away  the  land 
or  terminate  the  lease.  The  bulk  of  the  occupied  land 
was  thus  granted  away  on  kanom  by  the  Nayar  chiefs”. 

The  Namputhiri  chiefs  followed  their  example  finding 
such  a  course  necessary  for  their  own  protection.  The 
private  demesne  of  the  chief  or  the  NampQthiri  was  culti¬ 
vated  through  low-caste  slaves  or  serfs  or  leased  on  pattom 
tenure  to  ordinary  rent-paying  tenants  of  the  non-mili¬ 
tary  classes.  Thus  were  formed  the  Brahman  desoms  and 
the  Nayar  tharas.  The  superimposition  of  an  imperial 
authority  necessitated  the  assignation  of  a  share  of  the 
rent  or  produce  as  its  due.  When  this  authority  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  strong  jenmi  exacted  this  tax  or  part  there¬ 
of  as  rent.  The  imperial  authority  had  little  concern  with 
affairs  relating  to  land  and  was  always  held  in  check  by 
territorial  assemblies  or  councils  of  the  Six  Hundred,  etc. 
The  kSnom  which  in  its  inception  was  a  perpetual  lease 
changed  services  as  soldiers  became  less  necessary  with 
the  advent  of  peaceful  and  settled  times.  The  jenmis 
started  the  theory  that  the  kanakksf an’s  right  to.  demand 
back  his  fee  and  relinquish  the  land  implied  the  jenmi’s 
correlative  right  to  eject  or  redeem  the  kSnakkSran.  The 
theory  was  not  enforced  in  practice  against  old  ksnakksr, 
but  when  once  it  gained  currency,  the  jenmi  was  enabled 
to  renew  the  leases  periodically  on  receipt  of  additional 
fees,  pressure  being  first  brought  to  bear  on  the  weaker 
kanakkSr  under  threats  of  ousting  them.  The  British 
rule,  strengthened  the  jenmi’s  pretensions  and  the  theory 
became  applicable  to  all  kapakkSr.  Outright  sales  by  the 
original  jenmis  increased  the  number  of  small  jenmom 
holdings. 

Later  on  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  revenue 
officers  as  well  as  the  heavy  imports  resorted  to  in  times  of 
war  and  other  emergencies  induced  the  peasants  to  abandon 
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their  holdings  or  attorn  to  brahmaswoms  and  dsvaswom's. 
To  the  credit  of  jenmis  as  a  class  it  must  be  said  that  they 
seldom  or  never  rack-rented  tenants.  The  jenmis,  the 
tenants  and  the  Sirkar  conscientiously  admitted,  believed 
and  acquiesced  in  the  permanency  of  kanom  tenures.  The 
ksnappsdtom  tenure  in  its  inception  was  irrevocable.  But 
the  refinements  and  technicalities  of  English  Lawre  lating  to 
mortgages  and  leases  influenced  the  decisions  of  courts  when 
called  upon  to  deal  with  kanappaftom.  The  judges  versed  in 
English  Law  failed  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  past 
history  and  social  organisation  of  Malabar  on  the  custom 
which  regulated  ksnappattom.  But  in  Travancore  the 
principle  of  the  irredeemability  was  always  respected  and 
protected  by  the  Government,  the  rulers  taking  deep  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  royal  edicts  of  1105  and  1107  M.  E.,  the 
Proclamation  of  1042  and  the  Regulation  of  1071  M.  E.  fully 
bear  this  out.  The  Regulation  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1108. 

Sir  T.  MadhavaBao'sviewi—^Whenthe  great  conqueror 
parcelled  out  the  territory  among  the  Brahmans,  the  number 
of  Brahman  families  was  not  large  and  the  possessions  of 
each  of  those  families  were  considerable  in  extent.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  thus  a  territorial  sovereign.  A 
sovereign  should  not  sell  his  lands;  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  Brahman  owners  never  to  sell  the  lands  except 
under  an  overwhelming  necessity.  So  the  two  disintegrat¬ 
ing  causes  of  division  and  sale  were  absent.  Most  of  the 
lands  of  these  jenmis  were  uncultivated  waste. 

“blow,  what  was  each  jenmi  to  do  with  such  consider- 
rable  extent  of  lands?  He  could  not  possibly  cultivate  them 
himself.  He  was  himself  devoted  to  religious  duties  and 
was  otherwise  unfit  to  carry  on  agricultural  operations. 
The  only  way  of  turning  them  to  account  was  to  get  others, 
i.e.,  the  Sndras  and  people  of  other  castes  to  cultivate  for  him. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  their  cultivation  was  carried  on 
in  this  manner.  But  the  system  could  not  work  -well  without 
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efficient  supervision,  which  the  jenmi  could  not  afford 
to  give.  The  people  employed  on  the  cultivation  handed  to 
the  jenmi  but  a  poor  out-turn.  A  better  arrangement  was 
therefore  devised.  The  jenmi  granted  a  lease  of  the  lands, 
stipulating  for  a  fixed  rent  in  kind.  Thus  arose  the  system 
of  leasing  out  lands.  But  it  must  have  been  seen  that  no¬ 
body  would  take  up  waste  lands  requiring  capital  to  reclaim 
unless  the  requisite  capital  was  advanced  to  them.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  was  advanced  to  some  extent  on  condition  that  the 
cultivator  paid  a  certain  rent  calculated  upon  the  lands 
reclaimed  with  the  capital  advanced.  It  would  still  be  a 
lease. 

“But  the  jenmi  could  not  go  on  advancing  capital. 
Instead  therefore  of  himself  advancing  the  capital  required, 
he  would  allow  the  tenant  to  spend  that  capital  from  his 
own  pocket  and  allow  him  to  make  a  corresponding  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  rent.  Reduced  to  writing,  the  transaction  would 
appear  as  if  the  tenants  had  made  a  loan  to  the  jenmi  on 
condition  that  the  jenmi  would  allow  the  interest  on  it  to  be 
deducted  from  the  rent  payable  by  tlie  tenant.  This,  in 
fact,  is  kanappattonr  tenure”. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  tenure  at  the  stage  we  are 
considering  was  still  a  lease,  subject  to  withdrawal  on  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan.  But  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  jenmi  to  repay  the  loan  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  for  these  leases  to  become  perpetual  in  practice. 
Nor  would  the  tenant  think  of  provoking  the  jenmi  to  with¬ 
draw  the  lease.  He  would  be  generally  conciliatory  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  jenmi  by  being  always  ready  to  oblige 
him  with  loans,  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  under  such  a  state  of  things 
the  tenure  by  degrees  became  a  perpetual  one.  The  same 
tenant  and  his  heirs  were  allowed  to  hold  the  lands  for 
generations,  and  the  longer  they  were  in  possession,  the 
stronger  became  the  motive  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to 
continue  the  arrangement  undisturbed. 
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No  doubt  this  theory  is  plausible  to  some  extent.  In 
oases  in  which  the  lands  demised  had  already  been  brought 
under  cultivation  and  were  not  wastes,  this  theory  might  not 
apply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  paddy  lands  which  require 
no  improvement  ordinarily,  and  nothing  is  generally  claimed 
or  allowed  in  respect  of  compensation  for  improvement. 

KunjuMman  Nayar’s  view—  The  devaswom  jenmis,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  position,  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
cultivate  their  lands,  and  the  bulk  of  Brahman  jenmis  were 
also  adverse  to  taking  part  in  cultivation.  They  let  wet  lands 
to  Sudras  and  others  on  verumpattom,  a  bare  or  simple  lease 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  tenancy-at-will,  or  on  a  lease  in 
which  the  tenant  is  required  to  deposit  in  advance  a  sum 
equal  to  a  year’s  or  two  years’  pattom  (rent).  Waste  lands 
they  let  out  on  improving  leases  (kulikkanam,  karikkur 
pattom,  &c.)  and  when  the  trees  planted  by  tenants  begin  to 
bear  fruit,  they  proceed  to  assess  rent  or  pattom  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  such  trees,  allowing  the  tenant  the  cost  of  his  labor 
either  by  a  deduction  from  the  gross  rent  or.  in  some  cases, 
by  creating  a  charge  on  the  land  for  the  money  actually 
found  due  to  the  tenant  as  compensation  for  his  improve¬ 
ments.  Forest  lands  cultivated  with  paddy  periodically 
used  to  be  let  out  on  the  understanding  that  at  the  harvest 
time  the  tenant  should  go  to  the  jenmi  with  presents,  reap 
the  crops  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  jenmi  and 
divide  the  produce  between  him  and  the  jenmi. 

The  most  approved  method  in  the  case  o  f  fully  culti¬ 
vated  lands  was  by  receiving  in  advance  a  sum  of  money  as 
security  for  rent.  Interest  at  the  usual  market  rate  was 
allowed  to  the  tenant  (kudiySn)  on  this  advance  and  the 
balance  rent  or  pattom  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  jenmi. 
This  advance  or  deposit  by  the  tenant  was  called  kanom. 
The  documents  evidencing  the  arrangement  went  originally 
in  North  Travancore  by  the  names  of  Patta  Ola,  ITlavu 
Pattom,  Ulavu  Ola,  Ubhayappattom,  &c.,  and  in  South 
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Travancore  by  the  name  of  MarSyappattom,  terms  signify¬ 
ing  that  the  main  object  was  to  let  lands  for.  cultivation. 

The  tenants  wl^o  furnished  the  security  for  rent  at  a 
time  when  money  was  scarce  were  very  liberally  treated  by 
the  proprietors.  The  same  rate  of  rent  was  not  exacted  from 
them  as  from  the  verumpattakkar  or  simple  lessees  who  had 
not  made  any  advance,  and  they  were  not  changed  without 
good  reasons.  In  the  old  days  it  was  difficult  to  get  tenants 
who  would  undertake  to  farm  lands  after  depositing  proper 
security,  though  the  necessity  for  demanding  such  security 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  country  was  self-evident.  For¬ 
mally  centuries  the  central  authority  was  weak  and  each 
Nadu  or  division  of  the  country  was  from  time  to  time 
involved  in  war  with  the  others.  A  tenant  could  escape 
without  much  difficulty  into  a  neighbouring  state,  when 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  landlord  to 
follow  him  and  exact  his  dues. 

The  lease  with  security,  as  opposed  to  a  bare  lease, 
came  in  course  of  time  to  be  styled  in  common  parlance  as 
kanappattom  to  distinguish  it  from  verumpattom,  although 
the  documents  evidencing  the  lease  went  in  different  places 
under  the  more  ancient  names  of  Patta  Ola,  Ulavu  Ola, 
Marayappattom  and  Panayappattom. 

The  proprietors  further  raised  loans  on  the  security 
of  lands  as  their  necessities  increased.  In  South  Travancore, 
the  bulk  of  the  lands  owned  by  Brahman  landlords  was,  at 
an  early  period,  transferred  on  otti  (mortgage).  In  North  Tra¬ 
vancore  also,  some  of  the  needy  landlords  transferred  their 
lands  on  what  was  there  colloquially  known  as  panayam. 

Neither  the  mortgage  nor  the  lease  with  security  was 
considered  as  conferring  a  permanent  right  of  occupancy 
on  the  tenant  beyond  the  period  expressly  or  impliedly  fixed 
in  the  documents.  Wherever  the  landlords  desired  to  confer 
permanent  rights  of  occupancy  upon  their  tenants,  they 
did  so  by  granting  other  tenures.  To  their  servants,  vassals 
or  dependants,  they  gave  lands  on  Adima,  Anubhogam, 
20 
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Thiruvulam,  Thiruvadayalam,  etc.  To  strangers  they  gave 
lands  on  Ira  ksrannia,  Her  karanma,  VecchupSthi  kar'a- 
pa,  MarSppattom,  Mila-  otti,  etc.,  the  last  two  terms 
signifying  a  pattom  or  tenancy  which  could  not  be  changed 
and  a  mortgage  which  could  not  be  redeemed  respectively. 
The  existence  of  these  tenures  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  ordinary  ksnom,  otti  and  panayam  are  resumable  or  re¬ 
deemable. 

The  right  of  distraint  for  arrears  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  exercised  by  the  jenmis.  They  had  a  security 
for  the  arrears  and  they  seldom  found  it  necessary  in 
ancient  days,  when  they  could  eject  their  tenants  at  their 
pleasure,  to  oxercise  this  right.  When  a  tenant  fell  in  des¬ 
perate  arrears  of  his  rent  to  the  jenmi,  the  latter  transferred 
possession  to  a  new  temporary  tenant  who  undertook  to  pay 
them  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  on  the  old  tenant 
coming  forward  to  reimburse  the  temporary  occupant 
the  latter  should  restore  the  land  to  the  former.  This 
arrangement  was  known  as  “Patukalam”.  It  may  be  asked 
why  if  the  kanom  tenant  had  no  rights  of  occupancy  the 
jenmi  should  have  been  so  solicitous  to  enter  into  the 
Patukalam  arrangement  above  described.  The  answer  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  general  characteristic  or  tendency  of  the 
life  of  a  JSTampathifi  Brahman  of  ancient  days  and  his 
feeling  which  was  eminently  lax  and  elastic.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  strictly  exercising  rights  or  enforcing  obliga¬ 
tions  and  he  acted  in  adaptation  to  the  exigency  or  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  moment. 

Besides  these  theories,  it  has  also  been  established 
that  kSnappattom  arose  out  of  contracts  pure  and  simple 
between  the  jenmi  and  the  kudiyan,  i.e.,  the  jenmi  borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  the  kudiyan  on  the  agreement  to  execute  a 
kSnappattom,  though  the  majority  of  such  instances  are  of 
modern  times.* 


T.  Kunjuiaman  Nayar  :  Memo  on  Land  Tenures, 
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Ksnappsttom,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  tenure,  by 
whatever  terms  known,  under  which  the  rent  due  is  secured 
by  an  advance  and  the  advance  is  treated 
ofeSnappa{{om.  as  a  charge  on  the  land  carrying  interest. 

Originally  the  kanappattom  lease  was  to 
run  only  for  a  period  of  three  years,  but  subsequently  it  was 
extended  to  twelve  years. 

The  rate  of  kanom  on  each  para  of  land  or  garden  was 
not  uniform.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  levied.  The  jenmis  took  what  sum  they 
could  persuade  or  compel  their  tenants  to  part  with.  In 
North  Travancore  the  rate  was  slightly  less  than  in  South 
Travancore.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
South  Travancore  the  kanappattoms,  as  at  present,  were 
mostly  usufructuary  mortgages.  There  was  an  established 
division  of  produce  between  the  jenmi  and  the  cultivator, 
but  this  share  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  pattom  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  and  the  amount  advanced  were  all  taken  into 
consideration  in  assessing  the  jenmippattom. 

The  payments  made  by  the  kudiyan  (tenant)  to  the 
jenmi  (landlord)  fell  under  three  heads: — (1)  Annual, 
(2)  occasional,  and  (3)  once  in  twelve  years.  The  annual 
payment  consisted  of  (a)  micchavarain  or  rent  fixed  by.  the 
deed,  and  (b)  Snakkalcha  or  ulsavakkoppu,  i.e.,  present  by  the 
kucliyan  at  the  time  of  the  Onam  festival  or,  if  the  jenmi 
happened  to  be  a  dsvaswom,  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
festival  in  the  temple.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  garden 
lands  Panchaphalam  (five  fruits,  i.e.,  jack,  coconut,  areoanut, 
plantain,  etc.),  was  also  levied.  The  tenant  was  bound  to 
pay  these  dues  in  time,  failing  which  interest  was  charged. 
The  jenmi  could  also  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  kanom 
amount. 

The  chief  among  the  occasional  payments  are  the 
Aradiyanthiram  fees  (Arukalcha)  and  the  Kalasavari  (when 
the  jenmi  is  a  devaswom).  The  Aradiyanthiram  fees  are 
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contributions  made  by  the  tenant  on  the  occasions  of  six 
important  ceremonies  in  the  Nampnthiri  jenmi’s  household. 
The  ceremonies  are  (i)  Chorunu  or  initial  rice-giving  to  a 
child,  (ii)  Wpanayanaw  or  investing  with  the  Brahmanical 
thread,  (iii)  SamavarihcLnam  or  the  completion  of  the  student 
period,  (iv)  Veli  or  marriage,  (v)  Pindcm  or  ceremonies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  funerals  of  the  eldest  male  member,  and  (vi) 
Masam  or  ceremony  connected  with  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  eldest  male  member.  KalaiSavari  is  the  fee 
levied  by  devaswom  jenmis  when  kalas'ams  or  purificatory 
ceremonies  take  place  in  the  devaswoms.  The  amount  of 
such  occasional  fees  varies  in  different  localities  and  is 
often  governed  by  the  special  customs  of  each  family.  It 
often  comes  to  15-20  per  cent,  of  the  micchavaram.  Some¬ 
times  the  payment  is  in  kind  rather  than  in  money.  These 
dues  had  their  origin  in  the  voluntary  payments  made  by 
the  tenants  as  a  token  of  fealty  on  ceremonial  occasions.  A 
non-Nampftthir i  is  not  entitled  to  claim  these  fees  and  if  a 
Nampftthiri  jenmi  alienates  the  jenmom  land,  his  non- 
Brahman  assignee  also  cannot  recover  them. 

The  periodical  fee  is  called  the  Adukkuvathu  or 
renewal  fees  payable  ordinarily  once  in  twelve  years.  The 
reasons  which  induced  the  jenmis  to  grant  and  the  kudiyans 
to  accept  a  renewal  have  been  mentioned  already.  The  idea 
of  renewal  had  probably  its  origin  in  the  popular  notion  that 
muniments  of  title  created  in  one  reign  or  administration 
Were  not  respected  unless  the  successor  also  recognised  it 
and,  therefore,  had  to  be  renewed  in  the  succeeding  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  takes  us  back  to  a  very  primitive  state  of 
society  when  the  conqueror  acquired  not  only  the  public 
rights  of  the  conquered  king  but  also  the  private  rights  of 
the  defeated  king’s  subjects.  As  the  jenmis  were  a  kind  of 
feudal  lords,  the  principle  of  the  renewal  on  a  change  of  the 
political  administration  was  extended  to  private  individuals. 
They  insisted  upon  the  tenants  renewing  their  documents  on  ' 
the  death  of  every  head  of  the  jenmi’s  family,  The  deeds,  ; 
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had,  of  course,  to  be  renewed  on  the  termination  of  the 
period  fixed  in  them.  And  on  all  these  occasions  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  certain  fees  to  the  jenmi.  This  was  hardly  fair 
to  the  tenant.  As  rights  to  property  came  to  be  more  and 
more  respected,  the  injustice  of  too  frequent  renewals  was 
greatly  felt,  especially  if  there  happened  to  be  a  succession 
of  deaths  in  the  jenmi’s  family.  The  practice  thus  arose  of 
renewing  these  deeds  only  after  the  termination  of  the  period 
fixed  in  them. 

For  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  land  for  another  period,  the  jenmis  insisted 
upon  their  tenants  remitting  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
kapom  amount.  The  amount  so  remitted  was  known  as 
Avaka&am.  The  reduction  being  made  at  each  renewal, 
the  kSnappattom  was  being  gradually  redeemed.  It  was 
probably  to  prevent  this  automatic  redemption  that  the 
renewal  fee  or  Adukkuvathu  was  devised.  This  fee,  being 
a  substitute  for  the  reduction  of  the  family  debt,  went  into 
the  family  exchequer.  Some  think  that  the  term  -Adukku¬ 
vathu  is  a  corruption  of  “Adukkummulhel”  or  money  ena¬ 
bling  one  to  approach  another.  This  is  due  to  the  popular 
notion  that  no  inferior  can  approach  his  superior  without  a 
present  Or  nuzzur.  But  this  explanation  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  term  is  a .  corruption  of 
“  Adukkuvathu  ”  or  that  which  is  appropriated  or  taken  by 
the  jenmi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  each  renewal 
the  jenmi  took  or  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  kSnom  in 
consideration  of  the  renewal,  and  this  fee  was  intended  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amount  so  appropriated.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Travancore  High  Court  that  Adukkuvathu  fees 
were  “  the  means  by  which  the  jenmis  appropriated  what 
share  they  could  of  the  improved  condition  of  their  lands 
and  which  is  regarded  as  a  premium  for  the  renewal  of 
the  lease,  such  renewal  having  been  at  one  time  optional 
with  the  jenmis 

*  A.  S.  200  of  1076.  ~  :  ' 
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Another  fee  which  the  kudiyan  had  to  pay  once  in 
twelve  years  was  called  Olappanam.  Before  the  introduction 
of  stamp  paper,  the  documents  executed  by  parties  were 
engrossed  on  cadjans.  The  jenmis  as  territorial  lords  had 
their  own  accountants  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  jenmi  V 
accounts  and,  during  the  periods  of  renewal,  to  prepare  the- 
deeds  to  be  executed  by  the  jenmis.  The  accountants  attest¬ 
ed  the  documents  and  generally  had  to  do  everything  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  execution  by  the  jenmi.  For  writing  the 
jenmi’s  accounts,  the  accountant  was  generally  given  some 
property  on  favourable  terms.  But  the-  additional  work 
during  times  of  renewal  was  remunerated  by  each  -kudiyan 
paying  the  accountant  a  small  sum  towards  the  expenses, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  deed.  This 
fee  was  known  as  Olappanam  or  the  price  of  the  cadjan. 

After  the  deed  was  prepared  by  the  accountant  it  had 
to  be  executed  by  the  jenmi.  The  jenmi  claimed  a  small 
fee  for  himself  for  signing  the  deed.  The  Aijukkuvathu 
having  to  be  paid  to  the  family  is  probably  the  reason  why  ' 
the  jenmi  claimed  a  fee  for  himself  for  signing  the  deed. 
This  fee  was  called  OpputhuSi  ( oppu  meaning  signature,  and 
thusi  the  needle  or  style  with  which  the  signature  was  made 
on  the  cadjan).  It  was  also  called  Oppukanom  or  Thu§ik- 
kspom. 

_It  has  been  laid  down  in  a  large  number  of  rulings 
that  Olappanam  and  Opputlrusi  denote  the  same  kind  of  fee 
and,  therefore,  a  jenmi  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  -  express 
contract,  claim  both  of  them.  The  ground  of  the  decisions 
was  that  both  these  fees  were  originally  intended  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  execution  of  the  renewal  deed.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  from  the  preceding  paras  that  these  fees, 
though  payable  on  the  same  occasion,  were  distinct  in  their 
origin  and  were  due  to  different  people.  It  may  be  that 
Olappapani  or  the  fee  paid  to  the  accountant  came  to  be 
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paid  in  later  times  to  the  jenmi  along  with  OpputhuSi  and 
that  the  jenmi  did  not  pay  the  accountant  his  share.  The 
accountant,  being  a  servant  of  the  jenmi,  was  not  always 
prepared  to  press  his  claims  and  thus  both  these  fees  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  appropriated  by  the  jenmi  and  to  be 
regarded  by  him  as  due  to  himself. 

At  the  time  of  the  renewal,  the  jenrnis  had  the  right 
of  readjusting  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  and  enhancing  the 
micchavaram.  This  was  effected  in  various  ways.  The  jenrnis 
might  insist  upon  an  enhancement  of  the  jenmippattcm  or 
they  might  refuse  to  pay  interest  on  the  kanom  amount  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  one  prevailing  in  the  locality,  in  either 
of  which  cases  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  miccha¬ 
varam  payable  to  the  jenmi.  In  North  Travancore  either  of 
these  modes  was  employed  to  enhance  the  micchav&ram.  In 
South  Travancore  the  jenmi,  instead  of  seeking  an  increase 
in  the  annual  payments,  was  generally  satisfied  with  obtain¬ 
ing  an  additional  kanom  called  EttartHam  from  the  tenant. 
Ettartham  is  nothing  more  than  the  capitalised  value  of 
micchavaram.  Similarly,  "the  tenant  or  kudiyan  might  plead 
for  reduction  of  micchavaram  on  account  of  the  nonproduc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil,  etc. 

The  other  rights  of  the  jenrnis  are  : — 

(а)  The  jenmi,  being  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the 
holding,  was  entitled  to  everything  standing  or  growing 
thereon.  The  tenant  was  entitled  only  to  a  share  of  the 
value  of  the  improvements  made  by  him. 

(б)  The  jenmi  was  entitled  to  redeem  the  lease  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  But  subsequently  this  right  was  exer¬ 
cised  only  in  exceptional  cases,  e.g.,  if  the  tenant  denied  his 
jenmi’s  title  or  committed  waste  or  allowed  micchavaram 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  kanom  to  fall  into  arrears. 
In  all  cases  of  eviction,  the  kudiyan  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  value  of  the  improvements  made  by  him. 

(c)  The  jenmi  enjoyed  a  reasonable  right  of  veto 
against  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  holding  by  the  tenant, 
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(d)  If  the  tenant  himself  offered  to  surrender  his 
holding,  he  had  to  forfeit  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  ksnom 
amount,  but  the  jenmi  was  bound  to  accept  the  surrender 
and  pay  for  the  improvements. 

(e)  Instead  of  redeeming  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  jenmis  used  to  renew  the  deeds  if  the  kudiySns  paid-a 
fee  for  such  renewal.  At  the  time  of  renewals  the  right  of 
the  jenmi  to  revise  and  readjust  the  terms  of  the  tenancy 
was  fully  admitted  and  freely  exercised. 

The  kudiySn’s  rights  were: — 

{a)  A  right  to  enjoy  the  land  for  twelve  years. 

(b)  A  right  to  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  alienate 
his  interest  in  the  holding  and,  with  the  jenmi’s 
consent,  a  right  to  sell  his  interest  in  a  portion 
of  the  holding. 

(c)  A  right  to  make  improvements  suitable  to  the 

holding  and  to  be  compensated  therefor  at  the 
time  of  eviction.  ; 

(d)  A  right  to  compel  the  jenmi  to  accept  surrender 
of  the  holding;  and 

(e)  a  right  to  cut  down  the  branches  of  trees  and 
trees  not  yielding  valuabl#  timber  for  fuel  or  for 
other  domestic  purposes. 

The  kudiySn  was  bound — 

(a)  to  pay  micchavaram,  renewal  fees  and  other 
customary  dues ; 

(b)  to  report  to  the  jenmi  any  invasion  of  his  right 
by  third  parties;  and 

(c)  to  share  the  value  of  the  improvements  with 
the  jenmi  at  the  time  of  eviction  or  surrender. 

The  jenmis  and  the  kudiyans  generally  exercised 
their  respective  rights  without  prejudice  to  each  other.  So 
long  as  the  relations  between  the  parties  were  smooth 
and  cordial,  as  they  admittedly  were  for  a  very  long  time, 
theAbsence  of  Regulations  defining  their  rights  was  not  fejt 
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to  be  a  hardship.  This  happy  circumstance  was  due  to  the 
social  and  political  organisation  of  the  country.  The  rich 
land-owners  were  feudal  lords.  The  various  classes  of 
tenants  who  held  the  jenmi’s  lands  were  his  vassals  and 
looked  to  him  for  protection  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes. 
The  Brahmans,  on  account  of  their  position  as  land-owners, 
religious  teachers  and  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  country, 
were  looked  up  to  by  the  other  communities  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  used  their  position  and  influence  generally  to 
the  advantage  of  their  tenants  and  dependants.  That  the 
Brahman  landlords  as  a  class  have  not  changed  their  senti¬ 
ments  with  the  change  in  the  times  is  well-known.  But  the 
tenants  have,  unlike  the  jenmis,  been  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  western  civilisation.  The  monopoly  in  land  and  a 
sense  of  insecurity  on  account  of  the  jenmi’s  right  of  evic¬ 
tion  thus  became  causes  of  complaint  by  the  cultivating 
peasants.  The  steady  increase  of  population  and  the  absence 
of  any  other  profession  except  agriculture  led  to  more  and 
more  persons  becoming  dependent  on  land  for  their  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  jenmis  having  no  source  of  income  except  their 
lands  were  compelled  to  exact  as  much  as  they  could  from, 
their  tenants  and  this  only  increased  the  discontent.  The. 
great  demand  for  cultivable  lands  helped  the  jenmi  to  let; 
his  lands  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  South  Travancore  the 
bulk  of  the  lands  was,  as  already  stated,  in  the  possession  of 
mortgagees.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  amount  was  almost  equal  to  the  jenmippSttom 
and  that  consequently  the  micchavar am  due  to  the  jenmi  was 
small.  But  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  gave  the. 
jenmis  their  opportunity.  They  began  to  demand  from  their 
tenants  larger  sums  as  advances  and  larger  rents.  If  a 
tenant  failed  to  comply  with  the  jenmi’s  demand,  he  was 
promptly  turned  out  of  his  holding.  This  led  to  serious  dis-. 
content  among  the  agricultural  classes  and  complaints  were 
made  to  the  Government.  To  allay  the  discontent,  a  commu¬ 
nication  containing  the  commands  of  H.  H,  the  Maharaja 
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was  sent  to  the  Appeal  Court  on  the  25th  Vrischikam  1005. 
Ip  describing  the  practice  of  the  time,  the  communication 
stated  that  the  ‘jenmis  are  in  the  habit  of  recovering  their 
dues’ on  specified  occasions ‘and  of  allowing  the  tenants  to' 
go  on  undisturbed’  and  that  ‘such  is  the  custom  established 
and  this  custom  is  ancient’.  It  also  set  forth  that  the 
jenmis,  contrary  to  custom,  were  ousting  their  tenants  and 
directed  ‘that  in  respect  of  all  suits  of  this  nature  (for 
eviction)  decided,  filed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  preferred, 
the  courts  do  maintain  the  established  usage  in  the  country, 
viz.,  that  the  tenant  should  pay  the  jenmi  his  usual  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  dues,  and  that  the  jenmi  receive  the 
same  and  let  the  tenant  remain  in  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  the  property’. 

This  restored  amicable  relationship  between  jenmis 
and  tenants  for  a  time.  But  in  less  than  forty  years,  dis¬ 
content  again  manifested  itself.  The  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Command  of  1005  M.  E.  were  found  to  be  inadequate.  They 
were  probably  not  being  strictly  enforced;  for  we  find 
that  the  courts  in  many  cases  decreed  eviction.  The  dis¬ 
content  became  so  acute  that  the  Dewan  (Sir  T.  Madhava’ 
Rao)  wrote:—  “In  Travancore  there  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  class  of  large  landed  proprietors  called  jenmis. 

Their  lands . have  been  largely  alienated  on  what  is 

called  KSnappSttom  tenure.  Under  this  tenure  the  ryots 
have  been  holding  the  jenmom  lands  of  the  jenmis  subject 
to  a  rent  to  the  landlord  (jenmi)  abated  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  alienated  by  him.  Under  this  tenure  thousands  of 
ryots  have  been  occupying  lands  for  generations,  building 
houses  and  churches,  carrying  out  various  improvements 
and  in  short  looking  upon  their  tenures  as  of  a  permanent 
character.  An  important  question  has  now  been  raised  and 
pressed  by  the  jenmis,  it  being  whether  they  have  not  the 
right  to  eject  the  tenant  on  repayment  of  the  consideration 

received  at  the  time  of  the  original  lease... . The  question 

is  of  vital  importance  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  is 
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engaging  attention  with  a  view  to  an  early,  final  and  equi¬ 
table  settlement 

The  advocates  of  the  tenant’s  rights  relied  upon  the 
following  circumstances  to  support  their  contentions:— 

(i)  The  tenants  were  seldom  changed;  this  practice 
was  tantamount  to  a  recognition  of  the  tenant’s  right  to  be 
in  possession  for  ever. 

(ii)  As  soon  as  a  jenmi  alienated  on  kanappattom, 
the  Sirkar  assessed  the  land  to  revenue  and  this  remained 
for  ever  a  burden  on  the  property.  If  the  tenure  was  a 
redeemable  one,  the  tenant  could  have .  been  freed  from  the 
burden  by  refusing  to  take  a  renewal.  Irredeemability  made 
the  payment,  virtually  compulsory. 

(iii)  The  tenants  sold  their  rights  without  previously 
consulting  the  jenmi  and  the  jenmi  usually  allowed  the 
purchaser  to  attorn  to  him  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  The 
sale  of  the  kudiygn’s  rights  was  for  sums  larger  than  the 
kspom  and  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  lands.  If  the 
lands  were  redeemable  and  the  tenant  was  entitled  only. to 
the  kanom  and  the  value  of  improvements,  the  excess  in  the 
value  of  the  land  should  go  to  the  jenmi.  But  it  was  found 
that  even  though  a  sale  of  the  kudiyan’s  rights  took  place 
with  the  jenmi’s  knowledge,  he  refrained  from  asserting  his 
rights  to  get  the  increased  value.  This  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  tenure  was  irredeemable. 

(iv)  Another  circumstance  relied  on  to  show  the 
irredeemability  of  the  tenure  was  the  practice  followed  by 
the  Sirkar  on  the  death  of  a  kudiyan  without  heirs.  The 
Sirkar  took  the  property  and  gave  it  on  pandsf  appal,tom  to 
some  tenant  at  the  full  pattom  rate.  The  new  tenant  was 
directed  to  pay  the  jenmi  the  annual  lnicchavarani  and  the 
balance  of  the  pattom  was  to  be  paid  tp  the  Sirkar  ..as  tax. 
If  the  tenure  was.  redeemable,  the  action  of  the  Sirkar  was 
wrong.  But  the  jenmis  do  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  this 
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procedure,  thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  had  no 
right  to  do  so. 

(v)  Again,  when  a  tenant  fell  hopelessly  into  arrears, 
the  jenmi  transferred  possession  of  the  land  to  a  temporary 
tenant  who  undertook  to  pay  the  jenmi  the  arrears  due  to 
him.  But  the  new  tenant  was  let  into  possession  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  on  the  old  tenant  reimbursing 
the  temporary  occupant  the  latter  should  restore  the  land 
to  the  former.  The  old  tenant’s  right  to  get  back  the  land 
cannot  be  explained  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a  permanent  tenant. 

(vi)  The  holders  of  land  under  this  tenure  assumed 
and  derived  family  names  from  their  holdings. 

(vii)  Certain  social,  distinctive  appellations  and 
honours  conferred  by  the  Sirkar  designated  them  also  in 
reference  to  these  holdings. 

(viii)  The  property  was  registered  in  the  Sirkar 
accounts  in  the  name  of  the  tenant.  The  pathivu  or  patta 
was  also  given  to  him.  This  did  not  happen  if  the  tenure 
was  only  a  redeemable  mortgage  or  lease. 

These  facts  were  almost  all  of  them  admitted  by  the 
jenmis  but  they  challenged  the  conclusions  and  resisted 
the  demands  made  by  the  tenants.  Their  reply  to  the  above 
contentions  was  more  or  less  as  follows.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mand  of  1005,  in  laying  down  the  practice  of  those  ancient 
days,  said  that  the  jenmis  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
their  dues  on  specified  occasions  and  allowing  the  tenants 
to  go  on  undisturbed.  It  did  not  negative  the  existence 
of  the  jenmi’s  claim  to  enforce  that  right.  The  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant  being  admitted,  and  the  origin  of  the 
tenancy  in  almost  all  instances  as  well  as  the  ancient  laws 
prescribing  the  forms  and  words  of  each  particular  deed 
being  known,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  acquisition  of 
a  prescriptive  right  adverse  to  the  landlord.  The  enquiries 
of  the  Jenmi  Commission  have  revealed  the  fact  that  in 
North  Travancore  many  jenmis  were  constantly  evicting 
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their  tenants*  The  second  ground  mentioned  above  is 
also  inconclusive.  The  Government,  in  exchange  for  the 
protection  it  afforded,  was  entitled  to  call  upon  each  and 
every  owner  of  land  to  contribute  to  its  support.  It  is  the 
respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  this  State  to  the  teachings 
of  the  ancient  Rishis  that  has  exempted  the  lands  of  the 
jenmis  from  taxation.  Seeing  that  these  favoured  pro¬ 
prietors  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  State,  this  refusal  of  the  Government  is  justifiable,  but 
it  does  not  show  that  all  the  tenures  created  by  the  jenmis 
for  a  money  consideration  are  irredeemable.  The  third 
circumstance  is  more  favourable  to  the  kudiyan  than  the 
two  preceding  ones.  But  in  the  deed  given  to  the  new 
tenant  the  amount  of  the  old  debt  alone  was  mentioned, 
though  the  sale  might  have  been  for  larger  sums.  And 
the  attornment  fee  paid  in  addition  to  the  renewal  fees 
was  really  a  bribe  to  the  -jenmi  not  to  exercise  his  right 
of  ouster  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  continue  the  purchaser 
as  tenant.  The  payment  of  the  attornment  fee  shows  the 
existence  of,  and  the  willingness  to  exercise,  the  right  of 
ouster.  The  fourth  ground  has  been  condemned  from  very 
ancient  times  by  the  courts  and  it  has  also  been  held  that 
a  jenmi  is  not  bound  by  such  acts  of  the  Sirkar.  The  fifth 
circumstance  too  is  attributable  to  the  dislike  of  the  jenmi 
for  anything  new.  The  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  the  jenmis. 
Many  people  prefer  to  keep  old  servants  in  spite  of  their 
numerous  faults.  This  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
tenure  was  a  permanent  one.  The  other  grounds  mentioned 
above  are  equally  inconclusive. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  be  the  terms 
or  effect  of  the  tenure,  the  tenants  had  for  a  very  long 
time  entertained  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  evicted 
so  long  as  they  paid  the  rent  regularly.  And  this  hope  was 
strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  jenmis  in  continuing 
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the  same  tenant  for  years  together.  In  this  connection 
another  point  too  has  to  be  considered.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  allodial  proprietors  of  land  in  Kerala  were 
a  few  men  of  the  non-agricultural  class  and  that  the  lands 
were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  cultivating  peasants  under 
this  tenure.  The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State  and 
the  welfare  of  a  very  large  portion  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja’s 
subjects  had  also  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
the  tenure  should  be  redeemable. 

The  subject  was  fully  discussed  by  the  late  M.  f  ads- 
&van  Pillai,  the  First  Judge  of  the  Sadr  Court,  by  Dewan 
Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  and  the  then  British  Residents, 
Fisher  and  Newill.  Fisher  was  of  opinion  that  ‘the  kanom 
.should  be  recognised  as  renewable  periodically  but  not 
revocable  so  long  as  the  holder  pays  the  micchavafam  and 
other  dues  demandable  on  renewal  by  the  jenmi;  secondly 
to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  means  of  recovering 
the  miGchavaram  and  fees  and  to  provide  for  the  periodical 
renewal  of  deeds  of  payments  of  fees  by  such  arrangements 
as  will  make  the  tenant’s  title  depend  on  punctuality  and 
ensure  for  him  equal  punctuality  of  renewal  of  his  title 
by  withholding  the  fees  payable  thereon  until  the  title  is 
renewed’.  He  suggested  the  passing  of  a  Regulation  on 
the  lines  of  Regulation  XXIX  of  1802  and  Regulation  V  of 
1822  of  Madras  for  the  easy  recovery  of  rent,  etc. 

SadaAivan  Pillai  was  of  opinion  that  ‘one  scheme  of 
action  to  settle  existing  disputes  and  to  simplify  existing 
tenures  as  far  as  possible  should  be  laid  down,  and  another 
scheme  provided  for  the  prevention  of  such  doubtful  tenures 
in  future’.  The  difficulties  then  existing  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  avoided  in  future  ‘  by  a  law  defining  how  a  document 
ought  to  be  worded  if  intended  to  give  the  tenant  a  right  of 
renewal;  how,  .if  otherwise,  by  making  it  necessary  to  adopt 

a  given  expression  to  convey  a  given  intention  . .  It 

is  easy  to  make  clear  provisions  of  the  kind  for  the  future 
and  there  will  be  no  hardship  in  compelling  people  to 
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be  clear  in  the  expression  of  their  intentions  and  in 

enforcing  a  particular  phraseology . The  principle 

should  be  to  let  the  parties  regulate  their  own  terms 
hereafter,  the  legislature  only  assisting  them  in  recording 

those  terms  clearly . With  regard  to  existing 

disputes,  ‘the  expediency  of  perpetuating  this  tenure  by. 
legislation  was’,  in  Sadasivan  Pillai’s  opinion,  ‘very  ques¬ 
tionable.  The  endeavour  ought  rather  to  be  to  put  an  end 
to  this  complicated  tenure  by  which  a  conflicting  co-pro¬ 
prietary  right  is  given  in  the  land  to  the  jenmis  and  the 
tenants’.  Though  a  combination  of  conflicting  interests 
might  have  been  serviceable  and  necessary  in  ancient  times 
when  a  sort  of  feudal  tie  existed  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants,  the  policy  and  object  of  all  modern  administrations, 
he  said,  should  be  to  sweep  away  this  conflict  of  interests, 
and  vest  the  sole  proprietorship  in  one  individual.* 

Mr.  FTewill  who  succeeded  Mr.  Fisher  did  not  desire  to 
go  so  far  as  his  predecessor.  He  disapproved  of  Mr.  Fisher’s, 
suggestion  to  prohibit  eviction  of  tenants  after  the  usual 
period  of  twelve  years  and  suggested  that  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
a  proclamation  be  issued  stating  “that  after  a  fixed  date,  all 
official  transactions  in  connection  with  kanappSttom  lands 
will  be  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  as  expressed  in. 
the  document  itself  and  that  all  parties  concerned  should 
accordingly  be  careful  to  express  definitely  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  engagement  in  the  document”. 

The  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Newill  and  Sadasivan 
Pillai  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Dewan,  Sir  .T.  Madhava 
Rao.  He  deprecated  any  attempt  to  decide  the  question  by 
mere  analogies  or  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  British 
authorities  in  respect  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  district 
of  Malabar.  The  land  laws  of  Travancore,  said  he,  were  not 
the  same  as  those  observed  by  European  officers  in  Malabar, 
*  Sadasivan  PiJJai’s  Memo  on  the  relation  between  jenmie  and 
kudiySns. 
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for;  in  the  latter  the  Muhammadan  invasions  had  effected 
great  changes.  Nor  was  recent  custom  to  be  depended  upon 
as  a  standard.  Analogies,  he  thought,  were  misleading.  He 
deprecated  “any  construction  being  placed  upon  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  transfer  from  the  jenmi  to  the  tenant  merely  for 
the  reason  that,  looked  at  by  themselves,  they  can  bear  such 
construction”.  “Supposing  the  instruments  are  open  to  more 
than  one  construction”,  he  said,  “  the  adoption  of  any  save 
and  except  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  acts  and  deport¬ 
ments  of  the  parties  to  the  instruments”  should  not  be 
permitted.  He  would  not  look  even  to  what  was  the  under¬ 
standing  between  them  “in  ages  gone  by”.  The  safest 
and  most  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  decision  of  this 
important  question  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  two-fold  charac¬ 
ter;  first,  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  secondly,  utility. 
If  a  valid  custom  be  found  to  be  existing  and  that  custom  be 
proved  to  concur  with  utility,  he  thought  that  such  a  custom 
should  be  maintained.  He  also  thought  that  the  custom  found 
to  be  existing  was  good  and  therefore  “the  conclusion  was 
unanimously  arrived  at  that  certain  tenures  covered  by  the 
general  designation  of  kapappSttom  are  not  redeemable;  in 
other  words,  that  the  tenant  holding  under  such  tenures  is 
a  perpetual  tenant  and  as  such  cannot  be  ousted  ;  that  the 
jenmi  or  landlord  was  perpetually  entitled  to  an  annual  rent 
and  other  fees,  and  in  certain  cases  to  fines  for  renewal  of 
lease,  the  said  rent  being  under  certain  limitations  of  local 
usage  subject  to  periodical  readjustment”.* 

The  Dewan,  therefore,  recommended  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation,  known  as  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  the  25th 
Karkadakam  1042.  He  also  recommended  that  an  enact¬ 
ment  should  be  framed  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  jenmi’s 
dues,  but  the  latter  proposal  was  not  acted  upon  at  that 
time  owing  to  various  reasons.  The  Proclamation 


*  Sir  T.  Msdhava  Rao’s  Memo  on  the  relation  between  jenmis  and 
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re-affirmed  and  rendered  clear  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  royal  edicts  of  1005  and  3007.  It  did  not  contain  any¬ 
thing  new  or  startling  but  only  what  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  have  long  been  the  agrarian  custom  of  the 
country.  It  was  believed  that  it  admirably  protected  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  tenants  and  the  landlords  and  that  it 
was  conducive  to  agricultural  improvements  and  prosperity. 
The  Dewan  hoped  that  “  the  provisions  of  this  declaratory 
Notification,  and  those  of  His  Highness’s  Notification  of 
1865  enfranchising  the  extensive  crown  lands  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  designation  of  Sirkar  pSttom  lands,  con¬ 
stitute  what  may  be  termed  the  Magna.  Charta  of  Travan* 
core  ryot 


It  has  already  been  said  that  the  proposal  of  Dewan 
Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  to  frame  a  Regulation  for  the  speedy 
realisation  of  the  jenmi’s  dues  was  not 
JenRegrfafo^iv&n  oarried  out  for  various  reasons.  The 
of  1071.  absence  of  such  a  Regulation  and  the  de¬ 
privation  of  the  right  of  ouster  made  the 
position  of  the  jenmi  an  unenviable  one.  The  jenmi’s  dues 
were  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Repeated  complaints  were 
made  to  Government  by  the  jenmis,  and  the  Government 
on  enquiry  found  that  the  complaints  were  trued 

There  was  another  matter  of  complaint.  Before  the 
kuidySn  obtained  the  right  of  permanent  occupancy,  the 
question  of  renewal  was  not  of  very  great  importance. 
If  the  kudiySn  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  jenmi  and  the  jenmis  were  powerful  in  that  locality, 
the  kudiySn  had  to  march  out  of  the  holding.  But  if  the 
kudiySns  of  one  place  were  stronger  than  the  jenmis,  then 
the  former  imposed  terms  on  the  latter.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  was 


*  Administration  Report  of  Travancore  for  1042  M.  E. 
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more  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  parties  than 
action  on  any  settled  principle.  There  could  be  but  little 
uniformity  in  such  conduct.  But  since  the  kanappattom 
tenure  became  permanent,  the  jenmi  was  not  entitled  to 
evict  his  kudiySn  if  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  jenmi.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to 
act  upon  some  principle  in  the  matter  of  renewals  of  kana¬ 
ppattom  leases.  The  absence  of  any  definite  rules  defining 
those  principles  made  it  impossible  for  the  parties  to  settle 
their  differences  out  of  court. 

The  course  which  best  commended  itself  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  appoint  a  commission  “to  investigate  and  record 
the  custom  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  rent  and  other 
dues  payable  to  the  jenmis”  by  tenants  holding  lands  on 
kanappattom  and  “in  regard  to  any  presents  or  remission 
of  rent  made  by  jenmis  to  tenants  on  occasions  of  domestic 
ceremonies  and  such  cognate  matters”,  with  a  view  to  a 
schedule  being  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts. 
Accordingly,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  Makaram  1060 
consisting  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Kunjufaman  Nayar  as 
president  and  one  official  and  two  non-officials  as  members. 
The  commission  travelled  throughout  the  country  and  after 
a  prolonged  enquiry  framed  the  necessary  register  in  the 
interests  of  the  jenmis.  They  also  submitted  a  draft  bill 
along  with  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  difficulties  had  already  arisen  in  the 
working  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1042.  Though  this 
Proclamation  was  made  with  the  best  of  intentions,  in  its 
operation  it  did  not  satisfy  either  the  jenmi  or  the  kudiySn. 
It  was  defective  in  many  respects.  The  jenmi  did  not  get 
anything  at  all  for  the  loss  of  his  dues  from  the  tenant,  for; 
the  tenant  incurred  forfeiture  only  if  he  was  a  defaulter 
for  twelve  years.  The  tenants  complained  that  the  courts 
were  putting  a  narrow  construction  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Proclamation  and  in  some  cases  acting  contrary  to  its  provi¬ 
sions.  A  number  of  decisions  “affirming- the  right  of  the 
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jenmis”  to  evict  their  tenants  “on  the  strength  of  implied 
covenants  for  surrender  supposed  to  be  contained  in  some 
lcanappattom  leases  executed  before  the  year  1042’’,  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  as  a  misconstruction 
of  para  8  of  the  Proclamation.  The  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Sadr  Court  by  the  Government  in  1055.  The  for¬ 
mer  suggested  an  amendment  of  the  law,  expressing  clearly 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  as  the  courts  felt  great 
difficulty  in  construing  the  other  paras  too  of  the  Prock- 
mation.  The  ground  of  narrow  construction  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation  -was  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  Proclamation  to  all  classes  of  land-owners. 
The  Proclamation  being  restrictive  of  the  rights  of  the 
jenmis,  the  courts,  according  to  the  recognised  rules  of 
interpretation,  acted  upon  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
term  jenmi.  They  held  that  in  that  sense  it  applied  only 
to  the  hi ampathir i  Brahmans  and  the  devaswoms  owned  by 
them.  Accordingly,  an  Elayathu,  a  Kart'ha,  Madampi  or 
petty  chief,  a  Thampan,  a  Sudra  who  succeeded  to  the 
rights  and  properties  of  some  old  chieftain  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  grant,  an  Unpi,  and  devaswoms  belonging  to  Sudras 
were  held  not  to  bs  jenmis  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pro¬ 
clamation.  Nor  was  a  Mufhatliu  or  one  whose  title  was 
derived  from  a  devaswom  treated  by  the  courts  as  a  jenmi. 
But  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Proclamation  was, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  preamble  and  the  previous 
correspondence,  to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  provisions  to  the 
tenants  of  all  those  jenmis  who  might  bs  considered  to  have 
been  territorial  lords  and  who,  on  account  of  their  position, 
were  not  able  or  willing  to  take  part  in  the  actual  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Opportunity  was  therefore  taken  to  place  the  law 
relating  to  jenmis  and  kudiySns  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
and  the  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan  Regulation  V  of  1071  was 
enacted.  This  Regulation,  unlike  the  Proclamation  which 
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it  superseded,  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  subject  of 
ksnappattoms.  It  defined  ‘  jenmom  land  ’  as  meaning 
land  (other  than  Pandaravaka,  Sri  Pandaravaka,  Kandu- 
krishi  or  Sirkar  Devaswom  land,  recognised  as  such  in 
Sirkar  accounts)  which  is  either  entirely  exempt  from 
government  tax  or,  if  assessed  to  public  revenue,  is  subject 
to  rajabhogam  only,  and  the  occupancy  right  in  which  is 
created  for  a  money  consideration  (kanom)  and  is  also 
subject  to  the  payment  of  customary  dues  and  the  periodical 
renewal  of  the  right  on  payment  of  renewal  fees.  The 
payment  of  renewal  fees  was  considered  by  the  courts  to 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  kanom.  The 
kudiySn’s  (kanappattom  tenant)  right  of  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy  was  declared  to  be  a  right  of  permanent  occupancy 
exempt  from  liability  to  eviction  save  as  provided  in  section 
7  (i.e.,  non-payment  of  rent  continuously  for  twelve  years 
or  refusal  to  take  a  renewal  within  the  time-limit  fixed,  wil¬ 
ful  denial  of  jenmi’s  title,  or  committing  waste),  but  where 
the  jenmis  were  non-Brahmans,  the  kudiyans  must  have 
held  the  land  for  at  least  twenty  five  years  (Sec.  5).  This 
Regulation,  however,  does  not  affect  any  right  declared, 
established  or  already  acquired  by  jenmis  or  kudiyans 
before  the  date  of  its  enactment  (Sec.  44).  The  jenmis 
are  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  contracts  with  respect  to 
their  lands  and  the  question  of  the  redeemability  of  a  tenure 
created  thereafter  will  be  determined  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the  parties  (Sec.  43).  Nor 
does  this  Regulation  affect  any  tenure  redeemable  under 
the  provisions. of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1042  (Sec.  42). 
The  contracts  of  kanappattom  should  be  in  writing 
and  registered  and  the  deed  must  contain  all  the  terms 
(Sec.  15).  Any  variation  of  those  terms  should  also  be 
in  writing  and  registered  (Sec.  20).  The  kudi.  yan’s  right 
is  heritable  and  transferable,  but  the  transfers  are  binding 
on  the  jenmi.  only  with  his  written  consent  (Sec.  6).  The 
grounds  of  forfeiture  have  been  specified  (Sec.  7),  and  the 
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kudiyan  will  be  paid  the  value  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  him  when  evicted.  The  jenmi’s  dues  continue  to  be  a 
first  charge  on  the  holding  (Sec.  13)  and  must  be  paid  on 
the  due  dates  (Sec.  17).  The  kEnappEttoms  should  be  re¬ 
newed  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  years  and  the  obligation  to 
do  so  is  mutual  (Secs.  11  &  18),  but  the  kudiyan  may  at  that 
time  surrender  his  holding  (Sec.  12).  The  mode  of  enhance¬ 
ment  of  micohavaram  is  laid  down  by  Section  14  and  the 
grounds  on  which  the  courts  will  allow  such  enhancement 
are  given  in  Section  21.  The  principles  of  the  revision  of  the 
terms  of  the  tenancy  are  given  in  Sections  22-25.  The 
enhancement  or  abatement  of  micohavaram  should  not  be 
unpaid.  Chapter  III,  Part  B  (Secs.  27-32),  allows  the  kudiyan 
to  deposit  the  jenmi’s  dues  in  court.  Sections  33-40,  which 
are  new,  allow  the  jenmi  to  recover  his  dues  summarily. 
This  Regulation  also  settles  two  other  important  questions. 
The  validity  of  transfers  of  jenmom  lands  was  doubted 
but  it  has  been  laid  down  that  sales  of  the  jenmi’s  rights 
are  valid  (Sec.  4).  When  such  alienations  took  place, 
the  Sirkar  enhanced  the  tax  on  the  property.  It  was 
doubtful  who  should  pay  the  newly  imposed  tax.  The 
Regulation  makes  it  payable  by  the  transferee  (Sec.  4). 
If  the  kudiyan  is  forced  to  pay  it,  he  is  allowed  by  the 
courts  to  deduct  it  from  the  micohavaram  payable  by  him. 
Again,  the  jenmom  right  may  be  transferred  to  a  non- 
Brahman  or  a  non-Hindu.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  when  the  customary  dues  are  to  be 
paid.  The  Regulation  gives  the  kudiyan,  on  such  transfer 
taking  place,  the  right  to  call  upon  the  transferee  to  commute 
the  customary  dues  into  fixed  annual  payment  (Sec.  26). 
The  term  improvement  is  defined  (Secs.  2-14)  so  that  there 
may  not  be  any  dispute  about  it  when  the  question  of 
fixing  the  pattom  or  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  kana- 
ppattom  arises.  In  fact  the  Regulation  fixed  to  meet  all 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  and  sought  to 
place  the  relationship  between  the  jenmis  and  the  kudiyans 
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on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  so  far  as  conditions  could 
permit. 

After  the  passing  of  Regulation  V  of  1071  things 
went  on  smoothly  between  the  jenmis  and  the  tenants  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Subsequently  both  the 
Jenmf  andKudfy&n6  ienmis  •  and  the  kudiyans  made  repeated 
Amendment  Regu-  representations  to  the  Government  regard- 
(Re^xilonios.)  inS  difficulties  felt  in  the  actual 

working  of  the  Regulation  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  necessary  to  meet  their  points  of  view.  In  1915, 
the  Government  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  enquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan  Regulation  of 
1071,  which  had  then  been  in  force  for  over  eighteen  years, 
and  accordingly  appointed  a  committee  to  make  an  enquiry 
and  report.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  pointed  out 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  back  on  the  broad  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Proclamation  of  1042  granting  fixity  of 
tenure  to  kanom  tenants.  Towards  the  close  of  Edavam  1091 
this  committee  submitted  a  divided  report,  the  representatives 
of  the  jenmis  taking  one  view  (minority)  and  those  of  the 
tenants  taking  another  view.  After  consideration  for  a 
long  time,  the  Government  published  a  bill  in  1924.  But  it 
was  noticed  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  jenmis  or  the  kudiyans  between  whom  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  existed.  The  Government  therefore 
took  time--  to  devise  means  to  compose  the  differences  if 
possible.  A  Round  Table  Conference  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Dewan  was  held,  in  which  all  the  divergent  interests 
were  represented.  The  result  was  that  in  1930  the  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  another  bill  which  after  various  vicissitudes 
emerged  as  Regulation  XII  of  1108  which  has  cut  the 
gordian  knot  of  the  jenmi  and  kudiyan  problem.  Par- 
reaching  changes  were  made  by  this  Regulation.  The 
jenmis  who  were  regarded  as  landholders  were  practically 
reduced  to  the  position  of  persons  entitled  merely  to  certain 
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dues  called  jenmikkafam,  which  are  a  charge  on  the  land. 
The  tenants  became  practically  the  owners  of  the  land 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  jenmi’s  dues.  Those  jenmi’s 
dues  which  were  payable  on  specific  occasions,  like  renewal 
fees,  Aravak&6ams,  etc.,  were  converted  into  annual  pay¬ 
ments  which,  added  along  with  the  annual  micchavafam, 
were  termed  ‘  jenmikkafam  ’. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important 
changes  made  by  the  Amendment  Regulation: — 

1.  The  Regulation  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  jenmis  or  kudiyans  and  no  customary  or  other 
rights  outside  the  Regulation  are  recognised.  (Sec.  2). 


2.  The  jenmi  has  no  right  or  interest  in  the  land 
except  the  right  to  receive  jenmikkafam  and  the  kudiysn  is 
to  be  the  full  owner  of  the  land  subject  only  to  the  payment 
of  jenmikkafam.  The  kudiy&n  cannot  relinquish  the  land. 
His  right  is  not  only  heritable  and  transferable,  but  he  can 
do  or  suffer  anything  to  be  done  on  the  land  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  or  interference  from  the  jenmi  (Sec.  5). 

3.  The  jenmikkafam  is  distributed  over  each  parcel 
of  land  in  the  proportion  of  the  Sirkar  tax.  (Sec.  6  &  7). 

4.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  kanom  amount  is  fixed 
as  the  maximum  renewal  fees  (Sec.  8).  The  jenmikkafam 
is  a  first  charge  on  the  holding  (Sec.  9)  on  a  transfer  of  the 
jenmi’s  or  tenant’s  right;  the  other  party  is  not  bound  unless 
notice  of  the  transfer  is  given  (Secs.  10-12). 


5.  Renewals  are  abolished.  It  is  not  obligatory  on 
the  jenmi  to  renew  or  on  the  kudiyan  to  accept  the  renewal 
of  the  kSnappEttom  (Sec.  13). 

6.  The  jenmikkafam  is  not  liable  to  alteration  or 
revision  except  after  the  next  land  revenue  settlement, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  the  next  settlement  it  has  only  to 
be  enhanced  or  reduced  according  as,  and  in  the  proportion 
in  which,  the  Sirkar  tax  is  enhanced  or  reduced,  subject  to 
a  maximum  enhancement  of  10  per  cent,  and  subject  also  to 
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no  enhancement  having  taken  place  within  twelve  years 
prior  to  the  settlement  (Sec.  14). 

7.  The  jenmikkaram  alone  is  payable  to  the  jenmi 
by  the  kudiyan  with  interest  at  9  per  cent,  or  at  6  per  cent, 
if  collected  by  the  Sirkar  on  behalf  of  the  jenmis  (Sec.  17). 
Jenmikkaram  is  payable  only  in  money  (Sec.  18)  at  the  com¬ 
mutation  rate  fixed  under  the  Eegulation  (Sec.  46). 

8.  A  jenmi  may  apply  to  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk 
where  the  land  is  situate  to  recover  the  jenmikkaram  from 
the  kudiyan  under  the  Revenue  Recovery  process,  provided 
the  arrears  are  not  more  than  one  year  old  on  the  date  of 
application  (Sec.  26  A). 

9.  The  Government  is  to  make  a  settlement  of 
jenmikkarams  and  a  register  of  jenmikkar ams  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  Government  undertakes  to  collect  jenmik- 
karam  for  payment  to  the  jenmis  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
collection  (Sec.  40  A  to  40  N). 

10.  When  the  land  is  acquired  by  the  Government 
under  the  Land  Acquisition  Regulation,  the  compensation 
is  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:— The  value  of  building  is  to 
belong  entirely  to  the  kudiyan  and  the  balance  to  the  jenmi 
and  the  kudiyan  in  the  proportion  of  the  jenmikkaram  and 
the  average  annual  net  produce  of  the  land  or  portion  ac¬ 
quired  as  the  case  may  be  (Sec.  45). 

11.  The  period  of  limitation  for  the  recovery  of 
jenmikkaram  is  reduced  from  twelve  years  to  six  years 
(Sec.  47). 

Besides  kanappattom,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Other  tenures  relat-  tenures  relating  to  jenmom  property, 
ing  to  jenmom lands.  0_  g->  Verumpattom,  Otti,  Adima,  Kulik- 
kahom,  etc. 

(a)  Verumpattom  is  a  simple  lease  without  any  debt 
or  money  consideration  entering  into  the  transaction.  This 
may  be  of  two  kinds,  i.  e.,  (i)  where  the  rent  is  a  fixed 
quantity  of  grain  or  money,  and  (ii)  where  th©  proprietor  and 
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the  cultivator  engages  to  divide,  the  produce  of  the  land  in 
certain  fixed  proportions  at  the  time  of  the  harvest.  The 
lease  may  be  oral  or  written,  but  whan  the  term  exceeds  one 
year  it  has  to  be  stamped  and  registered.  The  tenant  has  to 
quit  the  land  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  and  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  land. 

(b)  Pattern  and  KuJ.ikkanom.  This  tenure,  while 
resembling  the  verumpattom,  confers  on  the  tenant  the 
right  to  make  improvements  on  the  land,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  on  the  expiry  of  his  term. 
When  no  term  is  stipulated,  the  period  understood  is  twelve 
years.  But  a  mere  lease  authorising  the  lessee  to  plant 
trees  and  providing  for  compensation  at  the  time  of  eviction 
does  not  thereby  become  a  kulikkSiiom  and  does  not  ensure 
for  twelve  years.* 

(c)  Otti  means  a  usufructuary  mortgage.  In  this 
kind  of  transaction  an  amount  is  borrowed  by  the  jenmi  on 
the  security  of  his  land  and  the  property  is  left  with  the 
kudiySm  for  enjoyment  of  its  produce  as  interest  for  the 
amount.  Very  often  some  micchavsram,  i.e.,  the  excess  of 
the  annual  mesne  profits  over  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
amount  is  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  kudiyan  to  the  jenmi, 
which  is  a  first  charge  on  the  kudiySns  interest.  In  the  case 
of  jenmom  properties,  unless  the  document  expressly  provid¬ 
ed  for  redemption,  the  incidents  of  the  kanom  tenure  will 
attach  themselves  to  the  transaction.  The  mortgagee  may 
sue  for  recovery  of  the  mortgage  amouut  by  selling  the  mort¬ 
gaged  property.! 

(d)  Otti.  and  Kulikkanom.  This  is  similar  to  the 
above,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  tenure  kuli- 
kkanom  or  payment  for  improvements  will  be  made  on  the 
expiry  of  the  term.  When  a  mortgage  deed  contains  an  ex¬ 
press  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  mortgagee  is  to  6njoy  the 


*  7  T.  L.  R.  44  P.B.  Sankaran  Goyindan  v.  Thymookil  Swamfyar. 
t  25  T.  L.  J.  1354,  NUakan{an  Thampi  y.  Pafameswafan  Piljay. 
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property,  planting  coconut  and  other  trees,  and  that  compen¬ 
sation  will  be  paid  for  at  redemption,  the  intention  in  all 
such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  express  contract  to  the 
contrary,  is  that  the  mortgagee  should  enjoy  the  land  for 
a  term  of  twelve  years,  and  to  manifest  such  intention  the 
express  mention  of  a  term  or  terms  as  kulikkspom,  etc., 
is  not  essential.* 

.  (e)  Kuli  haranma  tenure  is  a  permanent  improving 

lease.f  It  is  a  planting  lease  executed  by  the  jenmis  for 
their  properties  lying  waste,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  same,  on  receipt  of  a  consideration  fixed  by  calculating 
the  .number  of  trees  to  be  planted  thereon,  and  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  to  assess  the  pattom  of 
such  trees  and  to  obtain  a  melaima  document  from  the 
jenmi.  It  has  never  been  treated  as  kSnappattom  since, 
the  consideration  for  the  document  is  intended  as  the 
price  of  the  pit  or  the  ground  and  as  a  premium  for  the 
grant  of  the  lease  in  perpetuity.J 

:  (f)  Attipper.  Attipper  is  the  out  and  out  surrender 

of  the  jenmi’s  rights  by  sale.  This  surrender  of  the  full  rights 
of  .the  jemni  was  in  ancient  days  looked  upon  ;as  very 
undignifying  and  hence  such  surrender,  whenever  indis-. 
pensable,  was  made  by  slow  degrees,  so  much  so  that  when 
a  jenmi  had  unavoidably  to  sell  his  property  all  at  once,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  through  the  several  stages  together. 
These  stages  are  three  in  number : — (1)  The  jenmi  has  to 
execute  a  kaippada  otti  or  mortgage  receiving  almost  the 
full  value  as  debt.  The  purchaser  then  obtains  possession 
of  the  property.  •  But  he  is  not  complete  owner  and  there¬ 
fore  can  neither  cut  a  tree  nor  burn  nor  bury  the  dead  in  it 
nor  sell  it  to  others.  After  the  first  deed  is  executed  two 
other  deeds  named  ottikkumpuram  and  kudjmanir  should 


*  15  T.L.R.  36;  25  T.L.R.  1;  18  T.LJ.  338;  13  T.L.J.  36  at  40  E.R,(2). 
f  4  S-  D.  294  at  297. 

x  15  T.L.R.  867.  '  -  - 
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be  executed  in  succession.  The  tenant  now  pays  20  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  When  these  two  deeds 
are  also  signed  and  delivered,  the  jenmi  is  considered  to 
have  lost,  and  the  purchaser  to  have  gained  7/8  of  the  rights 
in  or  dominion  over  the  property;  and  the  buyer  can  now 
cut  wood  or  perform  funeral  obsequies  in  it.  The  last  part 
of  the  transaction,  viz.,  attipper,  is  then  drawn  up  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sale  and  transfer  the  full  freehold  to  the  purchaser. 
For  executing  this  deed  the  following  ceremonies  had  to  be 
observed  in  the  presence  of  the  six  persons  mentioned 
below  : — 

1.  A  caste  jenmi. 

2.  A  near  relation. 

3.  The  heir. 

4..  The  Baja’s  or  Sirkar's  representative.  .  . 

5.  The  person  who  wrote  or  drew  out  the  deed. 

6.  The  headman  of  the  village. 

All  these  assembled,  the  jenmi  brought  in  a  vessel  of 
water  generally  a  kindi,*  taken  from  the  garden  to  be 
finally  sold  with  some  rice  and  flower  put  into  it.  The 
buyer  then  put  2  fs.  (4J-  as.)  as  Nn’kanom  (water  fee)  into 
the  kindi.  The  jenmi  and  the  buyer  then  stood  facing  .west 
and  east  respectively.  The  former  informed  his  heirs  that 
he  was  going  to  make  over  his  jenmi  rights  to'such  and  such 
a  person  and  with  their  consent  poured  out  the  water  saying 
“  I  give  you  the  water  of  such  a  compound  to  drink”.  The 
purchaser  received  the  water  in  his  right  hand  and  drank 
it;  but  if  he  was  of  a  higher  caste,  he  washed  his  face  and 
feet  with  it.  Before  the  above  presentation  of  water,  the 
purchaser  paid  4  fs.  (9  as.)  OppukSpom,  (ag-j<&osmo)  to  sign 
the  four  deeds  and,  at  the  time  of  drinking  .the  water,  the 

*  A  pewter  vessel  with  a  tube  through  which  the  water,  flows.  It  is  the 
most  commonly  used  vessel  in  this  country  and  is  nearly  unknown  in  the 
eastern  districts. 
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heir  was  given  4  fs.  called  Ananthiravannadukftnom  (<®aoo 
awlfflojai  cn^cfeosn- ,o)  a  present  to  the  heir  to  give  his  consent. 
A  thusikkanom  (mc/aWosmo)  of  8  fanams  was  paid  to  the 
person  who  drew  out  the  deed.  Thtisi  (egos') )  is  the  iron 
style  or  instrument  used  for  writing  on  cadjans.  A  present 
of  2  or  3  fs.  should  also  be  made  to  each  of  the  six  persons 
for  their  attendance.  Originally  the  whole  transaction  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  both  by  the  seller 
and  the  purchaser  to  the  Sirkar,  the  amount  being  10  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  This  fee  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  later  times.  If  the  heir  objected  to  the  sale, 
business  could  not  be  proceeded  with.  This  was  the  custom 
in  early  Travancore,  nay,  throughout  ’Kerala.  Major 
Walker  says  : —  "  In  former  times  the  transfer  of  jenmom 
was  made  by  presenting  water  before  witnesses  and  the 
whole  performance  was  verbal,  but  when  the  Kali  Yuga 
commenced,  water  and  words  were  found  insufficient”.  The 
ceremony  of  pouring  water  and  drinking  it,  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  from-the  fact  that  the  land  was  reclaimed  from 
water.  Whatever  be  1  he  origin,  such  a  symbol  of  delivery 
of  property  was  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  -The  English 
Oommon  Law  requires  delivery  of  a  clod  of  earth  to  make  a 
conveyance  complete  and  this  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
“Livery  of  Seisin’’.  The  above  ceremony  is  no  longer 
required  for  a  sale  of  the  jenmom  right  in  modern  days.  The 
Stamp  and  Registration  laws  regulate  such  transactions. 

Besides  the  tenures  named  above,  there  are  a  few 
denominations  of  tenure  under  this  head  prevailing,  though 
rarely,  in  soma  parts  of  the  country.  The  chief  among 
them  are  : — 

1.  Olavupattam. 

2.  OlavQla. 

3.  VayalvSlotti. 

4.  Olavotti. 

5.  Pattola. 

6.  M&rSppa^tom  or  Kafatjmapp5,|tom. 
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7.  VecchupSthippattom. 

8.  Kudippathipp&ttom. 

9.  Kuliyappattom  or  Varampadakkappattom. 

10.  Karampattorn. 

11.  Verumpattat'hettam. 

12.  Pathivaram. 

13.  Vit’hupathithettam. 

14.  Vittittum  kilacchupathi  or  Ittunpathippatlom. 

15.  Chora  otti  or  rails  otti. 

16.  Thuyara  otti. 

17.  Irakkgraptma. 

.18.  VecchupathikkarSnma. 

19.  Anohurandu  karapma. 

20.  Ponnittu  karanma. 

21.  Ravotti  alias  ura  otti — an  inferior  kind  of  re* 

deemable  mortgage.* 

22.  Ner  otti. 

23.  Miechav&ra  otti. 

24.  Kadamuri  and  pattom. 

These  minor  tenures  are  not  very  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  and  described  in  extenso  but  are  slight 
variations  or  modifications  of  those  tenures  adopted  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  to  suit  special  local  conditions.  Some  of  them 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  ksnappsttom  tenure  or  of  a 
lease  and  the  variations  in  them  are  caused  by  special  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  about  rent  or  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
tenants.  The  irredeemability  of  property  in  some  of  these 
tenures  and  the  fixity  of  rent  in  others  making  it  a  fraction 
of  the  total  produce  are  their  special  features.  The  following 
tenures  among  them  require  special  mention. 

1.  Olavotti : — This  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lease 
anfl  of  a  mortgage  under  which  the  grantee  could  not  be 
evicted  before  the  expiry  of  twelve  years.f 

t  19  T.  L.  R.  70. 


3  T.  L.  J.  229. 
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2.  Ner  Olti  Originally  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  mean  an  ordinary  redeemable  ofcti  in  which  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loan  was  equal  to  the  rent  derivable  from 
the  property.1  But  in  a  latter  decision2  it  was  held  that 
the  term  applied  originally  even  to  kanapattom  transactions. 

3.  Micchavara  Otti When  a  jenmi  mortgages  his 
right  to  collect  micchavsram  from  a  kSnom  tenant  and 
directs  the  kudiyan  to  pay  it  to  the  motgagee,  the  mortgage 
is  termed  micchavara  otti.3 

4.  Karanma  The  term  karanma  imports  a  per¬ 
manent  tenure.4  A  karanma  tenure  is  not  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  equivalent  to  an  absolute  conveyance.6  The 
kafanma-holder  is  only  a  mortgagee  and  does  not  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  jenmi.  But  he  cannot  be  redeemed. 
Where  lands  are  held  on  karanma  tenure  subject  to  certain 
services,  the  grant  cannot  be  resumed  so  long  as  the  grantee 
is  willing  and  ready  to  perform  the  services,  even  though  the 
grantor  does  not  want  the  services  to  be  performed  any 
more.0  Handheld  on  karanma  for  services  to  be  rendered 
are  by  their  very  nature  inalienable  and  the  holders  for 
the  time  being  have  no  disposing  power  over  them.  They  can 
therefore  neither  be  alienated  voluntarily  nor  by  operation 
of  law,  such  as  by  court  sale.7 

5.  Ira  Karanma, : — This  has  been  defined  as  a  perpe¬ 
tual  lease  subject  to  the  payment  of  Ira  micchavafam  to  the 
jenmi.®  The  lessee  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  a  jenmi  even 
though  the  land  is  jenmom  property.  So  a  kanom  pattom  exe¬ 
cuted  by  such  lessee  (Ira  karspma  holder)  is  redeemable. 9 
The  jenmi  who  grants  an  Ira  karanma  deed  has  no  right  to 
grant  renewals  and  could  not  evict  the  lessee  on  the  ground  of 
non-payment  of  the  nominal  rent  reserved  to  him.  Though  the 

(1)  J6T.  L.  R.  182.  (6)  4  S.  D.  294. 

(2)  18  T.  L.  J.  766.  (7)  46  T.  L.  R.  59. 

(3)  30  T.  L.  R.  256.  (8)  8  T.L.J.  11  at  13;  4S.  D,  294  at  297. 

(4)  4S.  D.  294.  (9)  11  T- L.  J.  166  (F.  B). 

(5)  8  T.  L.  J.  11  ;  18  T.  L.  J-  223  N.  C. 
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tenure  falls  short  of  an  absolute  sale,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  a  sale.*  The  lessee  is  practically  the  owner 
and  the  jenmi  is  only  entitled  to  the  kudivila  for  royal  trees 
felled  from  the  property  by  the  Forest  Department.! 

6.  Ponnittu  Kdranma  This  has  the  effect  of  a  com¬ 
plete  sale.  It  differs  from  other  karanma  transactions  in 
that  it  requires  a  special  and  additional  consideration  over 
and  above  the  requisites  of  other  karanma  deeds.  This 
additional  consideration  is  known  as  ‘ponnu\  meaning  value, 
and  forms  its  special  feature  and  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  transaction  a  real  sale  or  transfer  of  the  full  jenmom 
rights  as  in  an  attipper.  It  is  only  in  this  ponnittu  kar'anma 
and  attipper  deeds  that  the  words  indicating  transfer  of  full 
rights  are  put  in.  These  words  or  expressions  are  peculiar 
to  jenmom  deeds  and  indicate  how  even  in  primitive  society 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  in  words  exhaustive  of  all 
possible  rights  in  the  soil. 

These  words  are  “aj.rctee^o  srafl-nqga.  ffiaejrgaDo,  c8?ly>scn)o> 

Agj,  t&osroioflfflcr  cfeool,  toCogcljoc&io 

aisfi,  or?]<6aa_io<9jo  -qjocjJ,  0ocii©-iJ|o  ffifOKitejojgo  cs^jjoa^ 

oral  col,  <aflsmQ,  smkftooso,  nuotmoao,  igOTGKmooBigD’’,  and  mean  “the 
properties  named  and  the  produce  thereon  either  on  the  sur¬ 
face  or  in  the  sub-soil,  the  stones,  the  rugged  rocks,  kanji- 
ram  trees,  thorns,  rough  surfaces,  the  ferocious  snake,  the 
paths  therein  used  by  the  public,  the  water  courses,  the  jungle 
of  beasts,  the  groves  of  bee-hives,  water,  treasure  troves, 
wells,  the  sky  above  and  the  nether  strata  below,  etc."  The 
list  is  complete  and  exhaustive  giving  no  room  for  any  doubt¬ 
ful  interpretation  and  corresponds  to  the  esque  and  caelumoe 
esquo  and  solum  of  English  conveyance,  meaning  “from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  the  heavens  above’’. 

7.  Kadamuri  and  Pattom : — This  is  a  lease  in  which 
the  lessee  has  advanced  a  loan  to  the  lessor  which,  though  not 

*  4  S.  D.  54  at  66. 

t  10  T.  L.  J.  51. 
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actually  charged  on  the  land,  has  to  be  paid  back  when  the 
land  is  redeemed.  The  transaction,  though  equivalent  to  a 
mortgage,  does  not  constitute  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The 
jenmis  usually  resort  to  the  expedient  of  executing  ven- 
pattom  and  kadamuri  deeds  separately  in  order  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law  relating  tok&nappattoms. 
Lands  held  under  such  leases  are  redeemable.* 

Before  leaving.this  part  of  the  subject,  it  remains  to 
examine  one  more  class  of  leases  made  by  the  jenmis  with 
regard  to  their  mountainous  and  jungle  tracts.  In  the  case 
of  these  lands  which  are  lying  waste,  the  person  who  wishes 
to  bring  such  lands  under  cultivation  first  takes  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  jenmi  and  begins  his  work ;  and  out  of  the  produce 
the  cultivator  pays  one-fourth  to  the  jenmi,  no  deduction 
being  made  either  for  the  seed  or  cost  of  labour.  This  is  called 
varam  or  the  rights  or  dues  of  the  jenmi.  Afterwards, 
besides  the  payment  of  psttom  or  rent,  the  pSttakkaran  or 
lessee  is  obliged  to  perform  certain  gratuitous  services  to  the 
jenmi.  In  connection  with  the  Onam  festival  he  must  pay 
two  fanams.  The  usual  period  of  such  lease  generally  ex¬ 
tends  from  three  to  six  years,  but  the  term  can  be  extended  if 
both  parties  agree;  every  lease,  however,  must  expire  with 
the  life  of  the  jenmi  and  has  to  be  renewed  by  the  heirs  on 
payment  of  a  year’s.  pStkun  and  must  suffer  a  deduction  or 
addition  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  kanom  amount,  if  any.  A 
new  deed  is  executed  when  any  kanom  is  paid  and  has  to  be 
renewed  on  the  death  of  the  lessee  also  on  the  original  con¬ 
dition  if  the  jenmi  is  willing  to  continue  the  lease  to  his 
heirs.  When  the  jenmi  desires  to  recover  the  property  from 
the  lessee,  he  must  return  the  kanom  amount  and  also  pay 
compensation  for  kulikkanom  or  improvements  made  by  the 
lessee.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant  causes  damage  to 
the  property,  diminishing  thereby  its  income,  such  damages 
will  be  deducted  from  the  kanom  amount.  If,  however,  the 
tenant  wishes  to  relinquish  his  holding  before  the  lease 


*  lOT.L.R.  02;  17nT.  L.  R,  3, 
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expires,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  full  kSdiom  amount  but  gets 
only  a  portion  thereof,  say -80  per  cent.  This  is  called  sakshi 
amount.  The  jenmi,  when  he  wishes  to  revoke  his  lease, 
must  return  the  k&nom  amount,  the  expenses  of  executing 
the  documents  as  well  as  double  the  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Both  these  can  take  place  only  with  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties. 

Kudijenmom  or  alienated  jenmom  land.  This  was  a  new 
tenure  created  in  1066  by  Huzur  Sadhanam  No.  5  of  1066, 
There  was  another  tenure  of  the  same  name  recognised 
from  time  immemorial*  Such  old  tenures  were  converted 
into  inams  by  Section  25  of  the  Settlement  Proclamation  and 
absolutely  alienated  devaswom  and  brahmaswom  jenmom 
lands  were  called  by  this  name. 

To  assess  alienated  jenmom  lands  with  rajabhAgam 
was  a  practice  in  vogue  in  this  State  from  very  early  times. 
That  such  was  the  practice  can  also  be  seen  from  the  Royal 
Proclamation  dated  22nd  Dhauu  993  M.  E.,  which  laid  down 
that  the  system  of  levying  fsjahhogam  on  jenmom  (devasom 
and  brahmaswom)  lands  obtained  in  the  southern  taluks 
also.  Thus  rajabhogam  was  levied  on  the  devaswom  and 
brahmaswom  lands  demised  on  Otti,  Adima,  Anubhogam, 
Thiruvularn  and  other  similar  tenures.  Prior  to  this 
Proclamation,  garden  lands  in  the  southern  taluks,  under 
the  head  of  alienated  jenmom,  paid  no  rajabhogam  though 
the  wet  lands  under  the  same  category  paid  tax  to  the 
Sirkar.  In  the  order  relating  to  the  treatment  of  devaswom 
and  brahmaswom  thanathu  rights  of  the  jenmis,  passed  in 
the  year  1068, t  it  was  directed  that  those,  lands  on  such 
alienation  should  be  converted  into  Kudijenmom  and  assess¬ 
ed  with  |  pattoin.  There  were  conflicting  orders  with 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  f ajabhOgam  on  jenmom  lands 
(which  were  already  assessed  with  vit'hukal,  etc.)  demised 
*  Vide  the  Grantllavari  of  Sri  Padmanabha  Swami  temple  dated 

914  M.  E. 

t  Vide  G.  0.  No.  5  dated  20-1-1066. 
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on  Aitippsr  and  they  were  set  right  by  G.  O.  No.  1482  dated 
7-4-1071,  which  laid  down  that  all  jenmom  lands,  whether 
tax-paying  or  tax-free,  when  sold  on  attipper,  were  to  be 
treated  as  Kudi jenmom  and  assessed  with  |  p&ttom.  This 
applied  to  jenmom  lands  gifted  to  strangers  on  sarvaswa- 
danom  also  *  It  was  also  laid  down  in  that  G.  O.  that  if 
the  rajabhogam  imposed  at  §  pattom  was  found  to  be  less 
than  the  original  rajabhogam,  viz.,  vit'hukal,  vit'hara,  etc.,  it 
should  yield  to  the  existing  tax.  Subsequent  to  the 
settlement,  Karampathippu  Rules  were  passed.  They  applied 
only  to  jenmom  lands  on  alienation  and  not  to  any  other 
favourably  assessed  lands.  Later  the  Karampathippu  Rules 
were  amended  and  it  was  laid  down  then  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  rajabhogam  of  one-eighth  assessment  is  imposed, 
the  lands  should  be  recorded  as  jenmivaka  kanom  and  that 
when  the  lands  were  sold  outright  and  one-fourth  assess¬ 
ment  was  imposed,  they  should  be  recorded  as  jenmivaka 
attippsr. 

Closely  allied  to  jenmom  lands  are  the  Eduvakais. 

Though  they  are  analogous  to  jenmon  lands, 
idavakau.  they  are  different  from  the  latter  in  origin 

and  incidence. 

Definition  of  Edavalcais.: — The  term  “Edavakai”  as 
defined  in  the  Edavakai  Regulation,  III  of  1109,  means  “any 
tract  or  area  recognised  as  such  in  our  government  accounts, 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  which  is  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  land  revenue  to  Our  Government”.  The  tracts 
recognised  as  Edavakais  in  government  accounts  are  four  in 
number.  They  are  (i)  Kilimanur,  (ii)  Edappaliy,  (iii)  Pun- 
jSr  and  (iv)  Vanjippula.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  also 
known  as  the  estates  of  KilimSnur  and  Edappaliy. 

General  characteristics  of  the  Edavakais  : — All  the  Edia- 
vakais  except  Kilimanur  are  supposed  to  be  the  lands 
comprised  in  the  petty  kingdoms  and  principalities  which 
*  Vide  Settlement  Dewan  Peishkar’s  order  tfo.  377/20,  dated  30-1-1083. 
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remained  independent  or  quasi-independent  until  the  con¬ 
quest  and  consolidation  of  the  State  in  the  18th  century. 
They  are  all  tax-free  as  far  as  the  state  revenue  is  concerned. 
Though  they  are  in  this  respect  analogous  to  jenmom  lands 
(brahmaswom  and  devaswom  thanathu  lands)  they  are 
different  from  the  latter  in  origin  and  incidence.  -  They  are 
similarly  different  from  the  Zemindaris  of  British  India  also, 
as  the  tenures  under  which  the  lands  are  given  to,  and  held 
by  the  ryots  are  dissimilar  and  as  the  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Edavakais  is 
absent  in  the  other.  These  Edavakais  are  outside  the  state 
Ayacut  and  so  the  state  has  no  concern  with  their  internal 
survey  and  settlement.  The  position  of  the  chiefs  with  res¬ 
pect  to  these  Edavakais  was  that  of  absolute  proprietors  and 
the  tenants  in  them,  excepting  those  that  held  under  per¬ 
manent  tenures,  such  as  addma  and  thiruvulam,  had  no 
permanent  rights  of  occupancy.  The  proclamations  of  1040 
and  1042  M.E.,  which  conferred  permanent  occupancy  rights 
on  the  tenants  of  the  sirkar  villages  were  not  applicable  to 
Edavakai  tenants.  Permanent  occupancy  right  was  granted 
to  the  tenants  of  the  Kilimanur  and  the  Edappally  estates 
in  1068  M.  E.,  by  the  Estates  Bent  Recovery  Regulation  of 
that  year.  The  tenants  of  PtLnjSr  and  VanjippuJ.a  do  not 
possess  this  right  now.  They  will  acquire  it  under  the 
Edavakai  Regulation  III  of  1109,  from  and  after  the  date 
of  the  settlement  of  those  Edavakais  being  declared  com¬ 
plete  by  the  government  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  lawfully  imposed. 

Origin  and  nature  of  the  Edavakais  : — All  Edavakais 
are  not  of  the  same  origin. 

(i)  Eilimftnvr: — This  Edavakai  was  granted  to  the 
family  of  the  Kilimanur  Koil  Thampuran  in  903  M.  E  ,  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  with  which  a  member  of  that 
family  saved  a  Rapi  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throhe  of 
Travancore  (His  Highness  Rama  Vanna  Maharaja  who 
reigned  from  933  to  973)  from  their  enemies  by  sacrificing 
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his  own  life.  The  survey  and  settlement  of  this  Edavakai 
was  conducted  entirely  at  government  cost  along  with  the 
general  settlement  of  the  State  in  1067.  The  tenures  in  it 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  sirkar  villages  and  the 
assessment  leviable  on  them  was  regulated  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  applied  to  similar  tenures  in  the  sirkar 
villages.  The  rents  due  to  the  Edavakai  from  the  ryots 
are  recovered  under  the  authority  of  a  special  enactment, 
Regulation  IV  of  1068.  The  puthuvals  in  this  Edavakai 
are  registered  as  pander  appattom. 

(ii)  Edappally This  was  a  small  state  which 
became  subject  to  Travancore  in  1000  M.  E.  Its  Chief  pays 
a  tribute  to  Travancore  State  -for  police  protection.  This 
Edavakai  was  also  surveyed  and  settled  along  with  the  last 
general  settlement  of  the  State  at  the  request  and  oir  behalf 
of  the  proprietor,  the  Sirkar  defraying  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  settlement  and  three-fourths  of  that  of  survey.  The 
tenures  in  this  Edavakai  correspond  in  their  characteristics 
to  the  like  groups  in  sirkar  villages.  The  Rent  Recovery 
Regulation  IV  of  1068,  applies  to  this  Edavakai  also. 

(iii)  Pvnjar: — This  Edavakai  is  the  property  of  the 
Ptajar  6ajas.  The  lands  were  purchased  by  them  from  the 
Thekkumkur  Rajas.  On  the  annexation  of  Thekkumkur  by 
Travancore  the  Punjar  Chief  became  the  vassal  of  Travan¬ 
core.  It  was  not  ‘  settled  ’  during  the  last  general  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  State  and  it  is  now  taken  up  for  survey  and 
settlement  as  per  the  Edavakai  Regulation,  III  of  1109.  This 
Edavakai  has  within  its  limits  lands  belonging  to  the  Sirkar 
devaswoms  and  other  jenmis  and  these  lands  were  settled  at 
the  general  settlement  and  included  in  the  State  Ayacut. 
The  tenures  in  this  Edavakai  are  mostly  Venpattom  and 
other  redeemable  leases. 

(  (iv)  Vanjippula  : — This  Edavakai  is  believed  to  have 
been  conferred  on  the  Vanjippula  Chief  as  a  mark  of  favour 
by  some  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Travancore.  This  too 
was  not  settled  along  with  the  general  settlement  of  the 
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State  and  is  now  taken  up  for  survey  and  settlement  under 
the  Edavakai  Regulation,  III  of  1109.  Tenures  extant  in  this 
Edavakai  are  Venpattom,  SthirappSt '  om,  .ErakkSranma, 
Adima,  Thifuvulam,  etc. 


Edavakai  villages:—  The  Edavakai  villages  recognised 
as  such  in  the  revenue  accounts  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  Edappally.  (a)  Edappally  North  in  Parur  taluk. 

(b)  Edappally  South  Do. 

(c)  Thrikkunnappula  to  Ksrthika- 

ppally  taluk. 

(d)  Kalluppara  in  Thiruvalla  taluk. 

(e)  Valakkulam  in  Kunnat'hunSd 

taluk. 

(ii)  Kilimanur.  (a)  Palayakunnumel  in  Chirayin- 

kll  taluk. 

(b)  Kilimanttr.  Do. 

(iii)  Pun  j  Sr.  Pun  jar  in  Minachil  taluk. 

(iv)  Yanjippula  (a)  Cheruvally  in  ChanganaA§ery 

taluk. 

(b)  Ohirakkadavu  Do.  Do. 

(c)  Peruvanthanam  inPlrmede  taluk. 


All  unassessed  lands  within  the  limits  of  these  Eda- 
vakais,  if  they  are  used  or  reserved  for  public  purposes  or 
for  the  communal  use  of  villagers,  are  deemed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Government  for  purposes  of  the  Land  Conservancy 
Regulation. 

Privileges  conferred  on  the  Chiefs  and  their  tenants  by  the 
Edavakai  Regulation  : — 

The  Ediavakai  Regulation  enables  the  Chiefs  tom  ake 
assignments  of  their  thanathu  lands  within  their  Edavakais, 
provided  that  such  assignments  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the 
assignment  of  government  lands  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
aq^  subject  to  the.  rights,  if  any,  of  third  parties.  Such 
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assignees  will  thereafter  be  deemed  registered  landholders. 
Unauthorised  occupations  of  thanathu  lands  in  the  Edava- 
kais  are  made  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Government  within  the  meaning  of  the  Land 
Conservancy  Regulation  for  the  purpose  of  such  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  thereof  as  may  be  notified  by  government  in  the 
gazette  on  that  behalf.  The  rent  and  melvaram  due  to  the 
chiefs  are  declared  a  first  charge  on  the  land  concerned  and 
they  may,  in  default  of  payment,  be  recovered  as  arrears  of 
public  revenue  under  the  Revenue  Recovery  Regulation.  The 
Rent  Roll  and  other  accounts  bearing  on  the  lands  of  the 
Eclavakai  have  therefore  to  be  kept  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  kept  in  sirkar  villages  and  they  are  subjected  to 
the  inspection  of  government  officers.  The  powers  of  a 
provert'hikar  or  of  a  Tahsildar  under  the  Revenue  Recovery 
Regulation,  or  of  a  Division  Peishkar  under  the  Land  Conser¬ 
vancy  Regulation  will  be  conferred  on  the  agents  or  servants 
of  the  chiefs,  provided  that  such  agents  are  government 
servants  whose  services  have  been  lent  to  the  chief. 

SECTION  B.  SIRKAR  LANDS. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  lands  other  than  jenmom  pro¬ 
perties  belong  to  this  class  and  are  liable  to  assessment  in 
some  form  or  other.  They  are  generally  known  as  Sirkar 
or  pandaravalca  as  distinguished  from  the  f rlpandamvaJca  or 
properties  belonging  to  the  Sr!  P  adman  abhaswamy  Temple 
at  Trivandrum.  But  the  tenures  of  these  two  classes  of 
lands  are  almost  similar. 

The  theory  in  respect  of  these  lands  is  that  the 
Government  is  the  landlord  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots  are  all 
derived  from  the  Sirkar.  The  origin  of  Sirkar  lands  have 
been  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  chapter. 
But  it  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here.  According  to 
tradition  the  lands  were  owned  by  the  jenmis.  But  during 
the  Perumsl  period  and  subsequently,  lands  were  ceded  to 
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the  king  (or  Protector)  by  these  jenmis  for  his  maintenance. 
Then  there  was  the  conquest  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  kings 
and  consolidation  of  the  country  by  Maharaja  Mart’handa 
Varma.  There  were  also  various  cases  of  escheat.  When 
Government  assumed  the  management  of  various  temples 
and  religious  institutions,  the  lands  appertaining  to  them 
became  naturally  government  lands.  Then  the  accretions 
by  the  action  of  rivers,  lakes  and  the  sea,  were  also  govern¬ 
ment  lands.  Thus  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  lands 
in  the  State  now  belong  to  the  Sirkar  and  ■  the  Sirkar  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  ‘Biggest  Jenmi’.  The  tenants 
were  holding  the  lands  under  the  jenmi.  None  of  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  lands  made  by 
the  Sirkar  in  olden  times  indicates  the  conciousness  of  the 
existence  of  occupancy  rights  in  the  ryots  except  those 
expressly  conceded  to  them  by  contract  or  grant  and  it  was 
not  until  1040  that  Government  by  a  Royal  Proclamation 
conferred  the  rights  of  permanent  occupancy  upon  the 
large  body  of  verumpSttom  holders  under  the  Sirkar  who 
until  then  held  the  lands,  in  theory  at  least,  as  tenants-at- 
will.  This  proclamation  has  rightly  been  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  ryots  of  Travancore.  The  effect  of  the  liberal 
policy  adopted  in  1040  by  the  Pattom  Proclamation  has 
been  to  bring  about  a  distribution  or  diffusion  of  landed 
property  among  all  classes  of  His  Highness’  subjects  and 
the  evils  arising  from  land  monopoly  have  thus  been 
remedied  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  lands  are  practically 
in  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  occupants  so  long 
as  the  government  dues  are  paid.  This  policy  of  conferring 
permanent  rights  of  occupancy,  heritable  and  alienable,  on 
government  lands  by  the  Pattom  Proclamation  of  1040  has 
ever  since  been  kept  up  by  Government  as  is  evident  from 
the  Proclamation  of  1042,  the  Settlement  Proclamation  of 
1061,  the  Rent  Recovery  Regulation  of  1068,  the  Munro 
Island  Proclamation  of  1105,  and  the  Edavakai  Regulation 
of  1109,  all  of  which  supplemented  the  Pattom  Proclamation. 
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The  various  sub-divisions  and  classifications  of  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  are  shown  below. 

SIRKAR  LANDS. 


Registered  Porampokes.  ThaiiSu.  Tkanatliu  Reserved  forests  Unreserved 
lands-  lands.  and  reserved  lands. 

I  lands. 


Pandar'a-  Srlpandala-  Kandnkrishi.  Sripadam 
vaka.  vaka.  lands. 

Before  considering  the  various  tenures  relating  to 
the  Sirkar  lands  a  brief  description  of  the  above  varieties 
of  such  lands  may  be  made. 

I.  (a)  Pandarav&ha  lands.  As  already  mentioned, 
they  are  lands  of  which  the  State  is  the  owner  or  landlord 
and  all  rights  of  the  ryot  are  derived  from  the  Sirkar.  The 
tenant  who  is  merely  a  tenant-at-will  became  by  the  Pattom 
Proclamation  of  1040  practically  the.  owner  of  the  land 
subject  to  the  payment  of  government  tax.  Of  the  various 
typos  of  Registered  lands,  pandaravaka  lands  alone  increase 
consequent  on  the  expansion  of  cultivation  and  conversion 
of  non-pandaravaka  tenures.  Escheats  and  relinquishments 
of  whatever  description  of  land  would  in  strict  law  go  to 
augment  them.  The  Devaswom  Proclamation  of  1097  has 
converted  the  whole  of  the  Sirkar  dsvaswomvaka  lands  into 
pandaravaka  lands. 

(b)  SripandaravaM  lands.  These  are  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  temple  of  Sri  Padmanabhasw&my.  Their 
origin  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  temple  and  the 
lands  are  managed  'by  the  State.  These  lands  lie  scattered 
in  the  taluks  of  the  Trivandrum  division.  The  rent  due 
from  these  lands  are  treated  as  ‘  public  revenue  by 
Regulation  I  of  1068.  These  lands  are  more  or  less  similar 
to  pandsfavaka  lands  as  regards  varieties  of  tenure  and 
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rates  of  assessment,  and  the  method  of  re-vision  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  other  kind  of  land.  The  bulk  of  these  lands 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  due  to  the  Sripandsfavaka, 
rajabhogam  to  the  Sirkar. 

(o)  Kaniuhrishi  lands.  These  are  the  Sthanam 
properties  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja,  i.e.,  the  home-farm  of 
the  sovereign  and  are  cultivated  by  the  tenants.  They  lie 
scattered  in  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions. 
The  rent  or  revenue  from  them  belong  to  and  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Privy  Purse.  They  are  managed  by  the 
Kandukrishi  Department.  The  tenants  have  no  right  of 
property  in  them.  They  are  merely  tenants-at-will.  But 
they  are  rarely  interferred  with  so  long  as  the  dues  are 
paid.  They  have  been  settled  on  the  same  principles  as 
other  lands  and  are  allowed  to  he  enjoyed  on  the  existing 
terms  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  psttom  or  assessment. 
But  in  some  cases  these  lands  are  charged  with  rsjabhogam 
to  the  Sirkar  as  distinguished  from  rent.  If  the  tenant 
fails  to  pay  the  rent,  it  will  be  recovered  by  coercive  process 
under  the  Revenue  Recovery  Regulation  from  his  other 
properties  and  no  further  lease  will  be  granted.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  bring  the  revenue  registry  of 
alienated  Kandukrishi  lands  into  accord  with  actual 
possession  by  transferring  Registry  in  favour  of  the 
alienees  in  possession.  Kandukrishi  lands  are  either 
pattom  or  thanathu.  Psttom  lands  are  those  for  which 
pattas  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the  last  settlement,  while 
thanathu  lands  are  those  for  which  no  pattas  were  issued 
at  the  settlement  and  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  tenants 
either  on  payment  of  the  rent  fixed  at  the  settlement  or  on 
Kut'hakappattom  given  by  the  Kandukrishi  Department. 
Generally  the  tenants  of  Kandukrishippsttom  lands  are, 
when  they  are  resumed,  entitled  to  compensation  for  their 
improvements,  while  the  tenants  of  the  thanathu  lands 
cannot  as  a  matter  of  right  claim  it.  When  Kandukrishi 
lands  are  acquired  for  government  purposes,  compensation 
«5 
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should  be  awarded  for  the  crown’s  right  as  well  as  for  the 
private  rights  in  them. 

(d)  Sripfidam  lands:—  These  lands,  like  the  Kandu- 
krishi  lands,  are  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign,  the 
Attingal  Ranis  having  the  right  to  appropriate  the  revenue 
from  these  lands*  The  tenures  and  the  assessment  leviable 
are  the  same  as  those  of  pandsravaka  land. 

II.  Porampoke  lands  mean  and  include  unassessed 
lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  government,  used  or 
reserved  for  public  purposes  or  for  the  communal  use  of  the 
villagers.  They  comprise:— 

( a )  all  public  roads,  streets,  lanes  and  paths,  brid¬ 
ges,  ditches,  dykes  and  fences  on  or  besides  the  same, 

'(&)  the  beds  and  banks  of  rivers,  irrigation  and 
drainage  channels,  traffic  canals,. tanks,  lakes,  backwaters 
and  water  courses, 

(c)  markets,  burial  grounds,  landing  ghats;  and 
(i d )  all  other  property  of  the  government  which  are 
declared  to  be  porampoke  under  the  Land  Conservancy 
Regulation. 

All  the  lands  of  this  description  within  the  limits  of 
Cadastral  Survey  have  been  mostly  recorded  as  porampoke 
in  the  Settlement  Register.  But  these  are  lands  which, 
though  not  recorded  as  porampoke  in  the  Settlement  Regis¬ 
ter,  fall  under  the  above  definition  or  are  required  to  be 
treated  as  porampoke  in  the  public  interests. 

III.  Tharisu.  These  are  waste  lands  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  and  are  available  for  extension  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  consistently  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  for 
communal  purposes.  These  are  surveyed  and  assessed  or 
unassessed  lands  and  recorded  as  thari&u  in  the  settlement 
records  as  distinguished  from  porampoke. 

IV.  Thanathuchitta  lands  are  surveyed  and  assessed 
lands  occupied  by  palaces  and  Sirkar  temples  or  other  govern- 

-*  S«e  b  R-  M.  Vol.  Ill,  (Revised  Edition),  part  I,  page  17, 
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ment  institutions.  They  are  surveyed  and  assessed  and  the 
tax  fixed  on  them.  They  are  virtually  government  land,  and 
the  Sirkar  is  treated  as  patt-adsr,  though  no'patfa  is  actually 
issued.  They  are  assessed  to  revenue  as  on  Pandarapp&ttom 
lands  and  therefore  the  tax  on  such  lands  cannot  he  altered 
for  30  years  from  the  date  of  settlement.* 

The  system  of  land  tenures  is  based  on  the  ryotwari 
principle,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  direct  settlement  with  indivi¬ 
dual  ryots.  There  are  many  and  varied 
Tenures^of  Sirkar  inures  under  which  these  lands  are  held, 
the  origin  or  meaning  of  each  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  at  this  distance  of  time.  Many  seem 
to  differ  only  in  name,  for;  the  same  tenure  would  be  known 
by  different  names  in  different  localities.  But  they  can  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  the  following  principal  heads:— 

(a)  Yenpattom  or  Sirkar  pattom  lands. 

(b)  Otti  lands. 

(c)  AnubhQgam  or  inam  lands. 

(d)  Virut'hi  or  service  inam  lands. 

(e)  Miscellaneous. 

Each  of  them  is  described  below  in  some  detail.  :  . 

Venpattom  or  Sirkar  pattom  lands. 

This  is  the  most  widely  prevalent  tenure  and  it  is  into, 
this  that  all  other  tenures  in  Travan'cora  tend  to  merge’. 
This  tenure  was  originally  in  the  nature  of  a  lease  from  the 
Sirkar.  The  lands  under  this  head  are  liable  to  full  assess¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  language  of  accounts,  Kandappaltom.  Unlike 
the  Kuihahappdttom  lands,  the  Veiipattom  tenants  have  heri¬ 
table  and  transferable  rights.  As  waste  lands  are  planted- 
or  otherwise  brought  under  cultivation,  they  are  registered 
as  pattom  lands  subject  to  the  full  assessment.  The  extent 
of  the  lands  under  this  tenure  is  gradually. increasing.  They 
are  held  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  ryotwari  lands 
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on  the  other  coast.  .  They  are  in  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  holders  as  long  as  the  government  demand  is  paid,  but 
when  this  falls  due,  the  land  is  liable  to  be  attached  and  sold. 
Besides  the  waste  lands  that  are  being  brought  under  assess¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  accretions  to  this 
class  of  tenure  from  various  other  causes.  The  chief  among 
them  are : — 

1.  Properties  belonging  to  favourable  tenures  eschea¬ 
ted  to  Government. 

2.  The  Virut’hi  holding  granted  by  Madampimar  of 
old  but  which  after  the  extinction  of  their  powers  and  status 
as  separate  rulers  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Sirkar; 

3.  Properties  reverted  to  the  Sirkar  after  the  death 
of  individuals  or  extinction  of  families  to  whom  they  had 
been  granted  as  a  special  case  on  favourable  terms  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  afterwards  assessed  as  pSttom  lands; 

4.  Lands  purchased  or  acquired  by  tenants  from 
jenmis  or  petty  chiefs  for  money  consideration  and  enjoyed 
by  them  as  absolute  property  but  subsequently  escheated  to 
the  Sirkar  as  heirless; 

5.  Certain  other  tenures  converted  into  Pandsra- 
ppSttom  at  the  last  settlement; 

6.  All  lands  of  whatever  nature  of  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  pSttom  has  been  found  to  be  either  equal  to  or  less . 
than  the  old  Munkaram  have  been  changed  into  Pandara- 
ppSttom; 

7.  All  lands  newly  registered  as  Puthuval  since  the 
old  Settlement  have  been  assessed  with  full  pattom  and 
treated  as  Pandarappattom  lands.  So  also  the  enfranchised 
service  inSms  are  now  merged  in  Pattom  tenure; 

8.  Several  pieces  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  incor¬ 
porated  devaswoms  were  registered  as  pattom. 

Till  1040  M.  E.  the  lands  under  this  tenure  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  absolute  property  of  Government,  the  holders 
thereof  having  no  proprietary  rights,  not  even  transferable 
rights  of  occupancy.  As  such  the  tenants  had  power  only 
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to  transfer  their  nadavukur  rights,  viz.,  rights  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  improvements,  i.e.,  J,  |  or  f  of  the  gross  assess¬ 
ment,  the  first,  i.  e.,  J  being  of  larger  application  than  the 
rest.  This  state  of  things  was  found  detrimental  to  the 
material  progress  and  improvement  of  the  tenancy  as  the 
tenants  in  their  then  condition  found  no  incentive  whatever 
to  improve  their  holdings  since  they  might  be  ousted  and 
the  lands  transferred  to  others.  This  abject  condition  of 
the  ryots  drew  the  sympathetic  attention  of  Government. 
With  a  view  to  place  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  on  a 
firmer  basis  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  in  1040  M.  E. 
(1864-65  A.  D.)  conferring  proprietary  rights  on  the  holders, 
who  were  since  then  entitled  to  transfer  their  lands  by  sale, 
mortgage,  gift  or  otherwise,  the  only  restriction  being  the 
payment  to  the  Sirkar  of  an  ad  valorem  fee  of  two  per  cent, 
on  every  transfer.  This  fee,  known  as  the  Psttom  fee,  was 
subsequen  tly  abolished. 

One  important  incident  of  this  class  of  tenure  was 
that  a  small  deduction  was  made  in  the  assessment  on 
garden  lands.  This  was  called  the  nadavukur  or  the 
planter’s  share,  and  this  concession  was  allowed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jenmom  lands  to  induce  the  tenants  to  plant  or 
otherwise  improve  their  gardens.  It  secured  to  the  tenant 
a  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  trees  planted  by 
his  labour  and  at  his  expense  and  operated  as  a  direct 
stimulus  to  improvement.  The  compensation  was  generally 
one-fourth  of  the  Kandappattom,  but  there  were  also 
exceptional  cases  where  this  deduction  extended  to  |,  -J, 
or  x7jj  of  the  full  assessment.  These  exceptional  rates 
were  due  to  the  special  consideration  of  difficulties  or 
expensiveness  of  rearing  trees  on  poor  soil,  or  jungle 
tracts  which  had  to  be  cleared.  In  course  of  time  this 
system  of  deduction  (nadavukur)  involved  complicate  cal¬ 
culations  and  proved  a  source  of  abuse  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  officials  at  each  revision  of 
assessment  in  every  twelve  years.  There  was  great 
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latitude  of  action  vested  in  the  assessing  accountants. 
While  it  complicated- the  accounts,  it  was  no  good  either 
to  the  ryot  or  to  the  State.  Hence  with  a  view  to  simplify 
the  aocounts  and  remove  one  source  of  oppression  to  the 
ryots,  the  nadavukur  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  last 
revenue  settlement  of  the  State.  A  moderate  scale  of  assess¬ 
ment  of  trees  was  introduced. 

In  the  case  of  paddy  lands  a  deduction  of  20  to  30 
per  cent,  was  allowed  permanently  to  compensate  for 
adverse  seasons  of  blight  or  floods  of  ordinary  kind.  In  the 
case  of  extraordinary  droughts  or  floods,  special  remissions 
were  allowed.  With  regard  to  lands  lying  on  the  borders 
of  backwaters  or  rivers,  the  pattom  was  remitted  on  fallows 
of  alternate  years  once  in  three  or  four  years.  As  the 
fallow  remission  determined  on  the  oath  of  the  ryots,  the 
remission  -was  called  satliyaklcuravu.  -Similar  remissions 
are  also  allowed  for  blighted  or  withered  crops  in  Nanjanad 
where  the  water-supply  is  sometimes  deficient. .  Some  of 
the  lands  under  this  tenure  are  also  subject  to  various 
other  deductions  such  as  jenmikkaram,  allowances  for  the 
maintenance  of  charity  institutions,  pagodas,  de&abhogam, 
etc.,  such  amounts  being  left  to  be  paid  direct  by  the  tenants 
themselves. 

Other  kinds  of  paj,lom.  Besides  the  Venpattom  properly 
so-called  there  are  certain  other  kinds  of  tenure. 

(1)  Sanchayappattom  or  miscellaneous  leases.  All 
escheated  virufhi  holdings  and  those  of  incompetent 
virut'hiksr  are  leased  out  under  this  tenure  on  a  higher 
pattom  till  another  is  appointed  for  such  service.:  Lands 
that  cannot  be  permanently  leased  out  or  whose  tenure 
cannot  be  easily  settled  are  treated  under  this  tenure.  The 
holders  are  mere  tenants-at-will. 

-  (2)  Durghdsu  pizttom  comprises  nirt'hal  lands  leased 

out  at  a  lower  pattom  for  a  specified  or  unspecified  period. 
They  are  liable  to  higher  assessment  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Sirkar.  These  leases  are  generally  for  ten  years  or 
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less  periods  after  which  they  are  normally  renewed.  If  the 
old  lessee  is  unwilling  to  take  it  up  once  again,  the  lands 
are  auctioned  and  given  on  lease  to  the  highest  bidder. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  wet  lands.  In  the  case  of 
garden  lands  they  are  given  on  kandappattom  if  it  is  higher 
than  the  5.yacut  pattom  or  on  the  pattom  obtaining  in  the 
locality.  Failing  to  get  tenants  on  either  of  these  conditions, 
the  gardens  are  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

(3)  Pandaraval-a  pay attu  pattom.  Under  this  tenure 
fall  such  lands  as  are  Sirkar  waste  and  unassessed  lands 
with  no  taxable  trees  thereon.  When  these  are  brought 
under  cultivation  the  tenants  are  liable  to  a  pattom  fixed 
by  the  Sirkar,  When,  however,  the  lands  begin  to  yield, 
the  tenure  is  changed  and  brought  under  puthuval  or  Sirkar 
pattom  tenure  bearing  Vrikshappattom  or  tree  tax  till  the 
next  settlement. 

(4)  Vettojivu  ■pattom.  This  tenure  is  common  to 
Sirkar  as  well  as  to  jenmom  lands.  In  its  demand  the 
Sirkar  makes  a  deduction  equal  to  the  interest  on  the 
amount  spent  for  bringing  the  waste  under  cultivation. . 
In  the  case  of  jenmom  lands,  the  jenmi  can  redeem  them 
on  payment  of  the  amount  spent  on  improvements. . 

(5)  Melvaram,  Vilameladi  and  Adiyara  pattom, : — 
The  cultivation  of  hilly  tracts  known  as  chsrikkals  in  the 
taluks  of  Changanasssry,  Thiruvalla,  MlnaGhil  Kottayam, 
Muvattupula,  Thodupula  etc.  comes  under  this  head.  Once 
in  twelve  years  the  brushwood  is  removed  and  the  ground 
cleared  and  sown  with  paddy  or  other  grains.  This  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on  for-  three  years  continuously.  The 
first  cultivation  is  called  Olavu  and  the  second  and  the  third 
Kala  and  Kvrumpvppu  respectively.  The  first  two  culti¬ 
vations  are  generally  paddy,  while  the  third  has  sugarcane, 
tapioca  or  some  other  minor  produce.  For  Sirkar  lands  the 
tax  levied  for  the  years  of  cultivation  is  xVof  the  produce 
and  the  Paranel  and  Katta  for  every  Cherikkal,  while  in 
the  jenmi  tracts,  the  Sirkar  is  entitled  only  to  one  tenth, ' 
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These  assessments  are  levied  on  measurements  of  cultivated 
areas  made  by  the  subordinate  revenue  officials  at  the  rate 
of  2  fs.  (4j  as.)  for  every  para  of  Sirkar  lands.  It  is  half  of 
that  in  the  case  of  jenmom  lands.  However,  in  the  slightly 
different  adiyarapsttom  tenures,  the  jenmi  having  received 
an  adffikkuvathu  or  payment  at  the  rate  of  2  chs.  (1  a.)  per 
para  of  land,  gets  only  of  the  produce  as  v5ram  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  paranel  and  katta.  No  varam  is  then  paid  for 
Kurumpuppu  cultivation. 

(6)  KaHMur  pattom  includes  waste  lands  interce¬ 
pted  by  channel  beds  and  valleys  overgrown  with  shrubs, 
leased  out  for  cultivation.  In  these  cases,  one-fourth  of 
the  assessment  is  deducted  for  the  cultivator’s  trouble  and 
the  remaining  three-fourth  alone  forms  the  government 
demand.  The  tenant  acquires  full  rights  over  the  land. 

(7)  PandaravcLla  Yirnihi  pattom  : — This  is  the  same 
as  Sirkar  pgtfom  and  differs  only  in  that  it  was  once  a 
virut'hi  for  some  service  which  was  no  longer  required  and 
hence  discontinued  as  such  and  brought  under  the  pattom 
tenure. 

(8)  Pandaravalca  puthuval  pattom  includes  the  nir- 
t'hal  and  waste  lands  given  for  improvement  and  cultivation. 
Tree-tax  is  levied  for  portions  of  the  ground  containing 
taxable  trees,  while  mere  payattupattom  or  ground  rent 
alone  is  levied  on  the  grounds  containing  no  such  trees. 

(9)  Nadupattom  includes  such  temporary  leases  to 
third  persons  of  escheated  properties  pending  inquiries  into 
the  rights  of  claimants,  if  any. 

(10)  Viruihi  Nerpathi  pattom  is  a  tenure  in  which 
one-half  the  pSttom  is  allowed  for  some  services  and  the 
rest  paid  to  government. 

(11)  Yilahhu  pattom  includes  such  lands  as  were 
assessed  to  Sirkar  as  pattom  lands,  but  were  formerly  given 
for  lighting  some  temples  assumed  by  the  Sirkar,  Similarly 
there  are  kalakappattom  and  pslpayasappattom,  for  other 
services,  in  temples  which  were  assumed  later. 
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(12)  Miieduppu  pSttom  is  the  tenure  under  which 
assessment  is  levied  on  the  surplus  of  Virut'hi  lands. 

(13)  Thclpatfom  is  another  tenure  Under  which 
Sirkar  forests  were  leased  out  for  the  supply  of  th5l  or  leaf 
manure  for  paddy  fields. 

(14)  KudippulUihan&ihu  is  a  tenure  peculiar  to  the 
Sherthala  taluk  and  is  so  called  from  the  settlement  made 
on  the  assurance  of  the  ryots  themselves  after  the  land  was 
made  over  by  the  Cochin  State  in  the  absence  of  any 
accounts.  They  have  been  included  in  the  category  of 
jenmom  lands  by  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court.  *  But 
this  view  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  government.  By 
their  order  dated  13-5-1930,  the  government  ordered  that 
such  lands  need  not  be  subjected  to  karampathippu.  The 
effect  of  the  aforesaid  order  is  that  the  owners  of  such  lands 
are  in  an  anomalous  position.  They  can  neither  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  amended  Jenmi  KudiySn  Regulation  nor  re¬ 
cover  the  lands  from  the  Kudiyans.  The  characteristics  of 
of  these  tenures  are  : —  (i)  The  lands  are  from  the  beginning 
subject  to  the  rajabhogam  tax,  which  is  levied  whether  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  Madampimar  or  others,  and  (ii)  the 
Sirkar  levies  a  rajabhSgam  tax  on  A  and  ^  of  Kadarna 
and  one  kettuthengu  for  every  33  coconut  trees. 

A  few  tenures  of  this  kind  in  the  frontier'  taluk  of 
Shenkotta  are  known  by  various  other  names  such  as  Japti- 
Ayanzufti  and  Ayan  included  in  the  Layan  (or  frontier) 
from  certain  historical  causes. .  The  first  is  so  called  because 
those  lands  wrere  once  attached  by  the  British  as  theirs,  but 
were  given  back  subsequently  as  the  frontier  disputes  ended 
in  favour  of  Travancore.  The  second  class  comprises  lands 
ceded  by  the  British  in  lieu  of  Malayankulam  Desam  lands 
given  up  by  Travancore,  while  the  third  comprises  accretions 


*  Padmanabhan  v.  Madava  Naioker,  2  T.L.T.83;  Kriglica  Kaimal  v. 
Sankaxa  Pillai,  27  T.L.  J.  181;  Sri  Naiayana  Namputhixi  v.  PafamSswafan, 
28  T.  L.  J.  204;  PadmanSbha  Panicker  v.  Kunchu  Kurup,  28  T.  L.  J.  1)0(3, 
26 
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to  Travancore  from  the  outlying  British  district  of  Tinne- 
velly  on  a  demarcation  of  the  boundary  lino  when  disputes 
arose.  As  a  consequence  of  such  origin,  these  three  classes 
of  lands  still  retain  their  British  Indian  character  and  are 
treated  as  such  in  the  State  accounts. 

Similarly,  there  are  some  special  tenures  of  this  kind 
current  in  South  Travancore.  These  are  chiefly  : — 

(1)  The  Sirkar  Devaswom  Pat  tom. 

(2)  The  Ufanma  Devaswom. 

(3)  The  Narasingamatham  P&ttom. 

(4)  The  Matham  NandSvana  Pattom. 

(5)  ThifumukhappSttom, 

(6)  Irayili  Pattom. 

The  peculiax’ity  of  these  tenures  is  that  the  full  as¬ 
sessment  is  not  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  Sirkar  except 
in  the  first  in  which  case  the  full  assessment  is  taken  by 
the  Sirkar  as  the  devaswom  expenses  are  defrayed  by 
the  State  since  the  assumption  of  the  institutions  by  the 
Sirkar.  Under  the  other  tenures  a  portion  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  allowed  for  the  purposes -indicated  by  the  names  of 
the  tenures  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  Sirkar.  The  names 
merely  indicate  the  original  source  of  tenure  which  be¬ 
came  converted  into  pattom  in  later  times. 

Otti  Thlttam  and  Kanom: — The  next  class  of  Sirkar 
land  tenures  for  consideration  is  known  as  otti.  The 
word  itself  means  a  mortgage  and  denotes  a  class  of 
holdings  by  ryots  by  virtue  of  certain  transactions  in  which 
a  debt  or  money  consideration  has  entered.  It  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  a  simple  mortgage  between  a  jenmi 
who  borrows  and  a  tenant  who  lends  the  money.  In  this 
tenure  the  Sirkar  is  the  mortgager  and  the  tenant  the 
mortgagee,  the  consideration  for  the  parties  being  either 
actual  or  constructive  debt  by  the  State  or  something  equival¬ 
ent  to  it.  Traces  of  actual  borrowing  by  the  Sirkar  for 
lands  given  by  them  are  but  rare  and  the  drawing  up  of  any 
instrument  or  the  registering  of  any  property  on  borrowing 
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a  sum  of  money  is  not  in  vogue  at  present.  Most  of  these 
tenures  appear  to  have  originated  from  : — 

1.  the  Sirkar  having  conquered  and  taken  possession 
of  tracts  including  properties  given  over  to  the  ryots  by  the 
rajas  and  petty  chiefs  of  old  for  sums  borrowed, 

2.  the  Sirkar  succeeding  by  escheat  to  the  rights  of 
any  mortgager  of  property  dying  heirless,  and 

3.  the  Sirkar  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  certain 
chieftains  whose  properties  were  held  by  tenants  for  moneys 
advanced  by  them. 

Adima,  Anubhogam,  Thiruvulam  and  other  favourable 
tenures  not  transferable  by  the  holders  have  been  treated 
by  the  Sirkar  as  otti  for  purposes  of  revenue  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  strangers  for  money  consideration. 

The  lands  under  this  head  are  charged  with  the  full 
assessment  but  a  certain  debt  is  admitted  by  the  Sirkar  as 
being  due  from  them  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  lands 
for  which  they  are  bound  to  pay  interest  at  certain  rates, 
which  interest  is  deducted  from  the  pattom.  The  remainder 
plus  the  rajabhSgam  constitutes  the  net  tax  payable  on 
otti  lands.  The  consideration  for  this  kind  of  mortgage  may 
be  money  due  for  admitted  improvements  effected  on  pattom 
lands  or  mere  State  debts  actually  borrowed  from  the  ryots 
at  the  time  the  lien  was  created  or  money  handed  over  by 
the  chieftains  of  the  principalities  which  have  merged  in 
Travancore,  or  debts  or  encumbrances  due  on  escheats  and 
on  devaswom  properties  assumed  by  the  Sirkar.  The 
interest  due  by  the  Sirkar  is  estimated  at  rates  varying 
between  five  and  twelve  per  cent,  according  to  the  time  and 
the  circumstances  when  the  obligations  were  contracted. 
Most  of  these,  however,  are  several  centuries  old. 

These  lands  unlike  those  of  the  venpattom  tenure 
were  all  along  considered  the  property  of  their  holders  who 
were  therefore  competent  to  alienate  them  at  will.  But  the 
moment  they  pass  out  of  their  hands  by  sale,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  tenure  become  modified ,  by  a  process  called 
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ottivilakkam.  The  mortgage  amount  is  reduced  by  25  per 
cent.,  and  the  government  demand  enhanced  by  the  amount 
of  interest-on  this  deduction.  This  process  being  repeated 
at  every  succeeding  alienation  leads  to  the  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  and  the  enhancement  of  the  Sirkar 
demand  to  the  full  pattom,  The  restraint  on  free  alienation 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  circulation  of  property  and 
prevented  the  seller  from  obtaining  the  full  value  of  his 
property.  The  prospective  reduction  of  the  principal  by  J 
and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  the  pattom  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  went'  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
land.  Hence  it  was  evaded  in  practice  by  the  transfers 
being  never  reported  to  the  authorities.  The  rules  concern¬ 
ing  these  tenures  and  their  transfer  were  complicate  and 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  above  process  of 
ottivilakkam  did  not  obtain  in  all  the  taluks.  Some  taluks 
applied  only  to  the  tenures  escheated  to  Government. 
Hence  with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment 
throughout  the  State,  to  relieve  the  ryots  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  caused  by  ottivilakkam  and  thereby  remove  the 
obstacles  which  it  interposed  to  the  free  and  unrestricted 
transfer  of  property,  and  at  the  same  time  to  simplify  the 
accounts,  the  process  of  ottivilakkam  was  abolished  by 
Sec.  22  of  the  Settlement  Proclamation  of  1061.  Rules 
were  passed  to  the  effect  that  no  such  debts  would  be 
recognised  nor  any  reduction  thereof  or  enhancement  in 
the  tax  made. 

By  Section  22  of  the  Settlement  Proclamation  of 
1061,  it  was  ordered  that  properties  held  on  otti.  tenure  be 
treated  as  so  many  fovourably  assessed  lands  or  inams. 
They  were  to  be  assessed  either  with  one-half  the  settle¬ 
ment  pattom  or  the  munkaiam,  whichever  was  higher. 
The  otti  tenures  were  accordingly  converted  into  otti  inams 
in  some  taluks  but  in  most  others  the  old  name  itself  was 
retained.  As  the  munkaram,  if  it  was  greater  than  half 
the  settlement  pattom,  was  adopted  as  the  government 
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demand,  the  proportion  of  the  tax  to  the  pSttom  in  respect 
of  this  class  of  lands  is  now  indefinite  and  the  tenures 
themselves  are  known  by  various  names.  At  the  last 
settlement,  personal  inams  found  in  the  enjoyment  of 
persons  other  than  the  original  grantees  or  their  descendants 
were  converted  into  otti.  Similarly,  jenmom  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  madampimar,  alienated  for  money  consideration  have 
been  merged  in  the  otti.  Devaswom  and  Brahmaswom 
lands  demised  on  iraksr anma  were  converted  by  the  Revenue 
Department  into  otti  in  pursuance  of  Huzur  Sadhanam 
No.  894  of  1074,  while  such  transfers  were  subjected  only 
to  one-fourth  of  the  pattom  at  the  settlement  as  per  Huzu'r 
Sadhanam  No.  5  of  1066.  Jenmom  lands  demised  on 
attipper  before  the  last  settlement  and  described  as  pandsfa- 
vaka  attipper  and  assessed  with  rajabhogam  only  were 
converted  into  otti  and  charged  with  one-half  of  the  pattom 
at  the  last  settlement  when  they  were  found  alienated  by 
their  holders.  But  this  process  of  conversion  was  not 
applied  to  the  transfer  of  alienated  jenmom  lands  convertible 
into  kudijenmom,  Devaswom  and  brahmaswom  lands 
alienated  without  rights  being  reserved  to  the  jenmi  were 
converted  into  otti  till  1066  when  the  practice  was  stopped. 
These  lands  were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  kudijenmom 
and  assessed  with  one-fourth  pattom. 

I.  Melotti  or  Melkanom  is,  as  it  were,  a  second 
Different  kirAa  of  mortgage  by  a  jenmi  with  power  to  redeem 
otti  transactions,  the  previous  mortgage  by  paying  his  otti 

amount. 

II.  Purakkadam  is  a  transaction  recorded  in  a  deed 
executed  by  the  mortgager  to  the  mortgagee  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  sum  that  may  be  advanced  to  the  mortgager  after  the 
first  otti  or  mortgage. 

III.  Kodalivir  ut'hi.  in  this  case  the  tenant,  instead 
of  the  micohav&ram  due  to  the  jenmi  has  ,to  feli  trees  or 
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supply  fuel  or  do  any  other  work  with  the  bsdali  or  axe  as 
desired  by  the  jenmi. 

IV.  Chora  Otti  or  Mila  Otti  is  only  a  resort  of  the 
jenmi  to  permanently  alienate  his  property  and  secure  as 
high  a  consideration  as  was  possible.  As  outright  sales 
were  considered  derogatory  to  his  status,  the  device  was 
adopted. 

V.  Thuyars  Otti  is  a  tenure  in  which  the  property 
transferred  is  never  redeemed.  It  is  just  like  sale. 

VI.  Kayyoru  Pathi.  Under  this  tenure  the  Ottik- 
karan  or  Pattakksran  takes  on  lease  a  property  and  makes 
improvements  in  it  on  condition  of  his  being  entitled  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  trees  reared  by  him,  the  other  half  being 
remitted  in  favour  of  the  jenmi. 

VII.  Otti  and  Kulikkanam.  In  this  instance,  the 
Ottikkaran  gets  also  the  lease  of  a  property,  generally  garden 
lands,  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  called 
Artham  and  gets  into  the  possession  of  the  property  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  1 2  years;  at  the  time  of  redemption  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  amount  back  together  with  the  ponnu 
or  compensation  for  any  improvements  he  may  have  made. 

VIII.  Pattom  and  Kulikkanom.  This  is  more  or 
less  like  .Otti  and  Kulikkanom  and  applies  mostly  to  govern¬ 
ment  lands. 

IX.  Attotti.  When  a  jenmi  gives  away  his  property 
to  a  KucLiyan  on  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  its 
worth  without  any  provision  for  Micchavaram  being  paid  to 
him,  it  is  called  Attotti. 

X.  Nerotti-Nerpattom.  By  this  tenure  the  jenmi 
receives  an  amount  from  the  Kudiyan  which  will  secure 
him  an  interest  which  will  be  equal  to  the  pattom  of  the 
property  transferred.  This  can  be  redeemed.,  but  it  is  seldom 
done  as  the  money  received,  which  will  have  to  be  returned, 
is  the  full  value  of  the  property. 

XI.  Ohittotti.  Under  this  an  OttikkSran  gives  his 
Otti  property  to  another  either  for  the  amount  he  has  paid 
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to  the  jenmi  or  a  sum  less  than  that ;  in  this  case  the  jenmi 
can  redeem  his  land  only  through  the  first  mortgagee. 

(c)  Inams.  The  next  class  of  tenures  are  the  inSms 
comprising  Adima,  Anubhogam,  Thiruvulam,  Thiruvada- 
yalam,  etc.  They  are  grants  of  lands  made  by  ruling  princes, 
chieftains  or  great  jenmis  from  time  to  time  either  for  some 
service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  the  State  or  sovereign 
or  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  The  term  ‘InSm’  in  the 
generic  sense,  is  applied  to  all  lands  whether  entire  villages, 
such  as  SrSthiams,  Agrahsrams  or  detached  pieces  of 
land  held  either  entirely  free  of  assessment  or  assessed  on 
favourable  terms.  Inams  are  known  under  different  names 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  State  and  differ  very  much  in 
their  incidents  and  characteristics.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  personal  inams  and  service  inams.  Inams  granted  for  the 
performance  of  specified  services  are  service  inams,  while 
those  granted  for  the  support  of  individuals  or  families  are 
personal  inSms.  The  service  grants  are  from  their  nature 
inalienable  and  are  undisturbed  so  long  as  the  prescribed  ser¬ 
vices  are  performed  and  the  assessment,  if  any,  are  paid. 
If  the  holder  dies  heirless,  the  mam  is  conferred  on  some¬ 
body  else  on  the  same  conditions.  The  personal  grants  are 
of  a  charitable  nature  and  given  either  as  a  reward  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  or  as  a  mark  of  favour.  They  are  of  two 
classes,  viz.,  (i)  those  which  may  not  be  freely  transferred 
and.{ii)  those  which  may  be  freely  transferred  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  grant.  The  former,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the 
family  of  the  holder,  are  kept  undisturbed,  but  when  they 
are  absolutely  transferred  to  another,  they  cease  to  be 
inams  and  become  subject  to  enhanced  tax  and  are  treated 
as  Otti  tenure  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  assessment. 
The  second  class  of  personal  grants  may  be  transferred  by 
sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  the  original  tenure  remaining  un¬ 
altered.  Of  the  personal  grants  some  are  rent-free  altogether, 
while  others  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  either  a  quit- 
rent  and  a  rajabhSgam  or  a  rajabhogam  only. 
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With  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  operations 
throughout  the  State  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  Ottivila- 
kkam  procedure  for  increased  assessment  at  each  alienation 
the  following  rules  were  passed: — 

1.  All  service  inams  to  be  left  undisturbed  so 
long  as  the  services  are  duly  performed  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rajabhogam  at  the  rate  of  |  of  the  pattom  and 
any  micchavaram  due,  but  when  the  services  cease  to  be 
performed,  the  inSms  are  to  be  resumed  and  assessed  with 
full  pattom. 

2.  Of  the  personal  inams,  those  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  original  grantee  or  his  heirs  to  be  confined  as  inams 
on  payment  of  one-sixth  of  the  pattom  as  rajabhogam  plus 
any  micchavSr am  already  due. 

3.  If,  however,  any  such  personal  inams  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  individuals  or  families  other  than  those  of  the 
original  grantee  or  his  descendants,  they  should  be  charged 
with  one-half  of  the  pattom  assessment,  any  micchavaram 
due  being  paid  as  usual. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  inams  under  those  rules, 
the  holders  shall  be  at  liberty  to  mortgage,  sell  or  transfer 
them  at  their  discretion  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  any 
quit-rent  fixed. 

Distributed  with  reference  to  the  tax  payable,  the 
inams  were  of  three  classes,  viz., 

(a)  those  free  of  tax, 

( b )  those  liable  only  to  rajabhogam;  and 

(c)  those  liable  to  rajabhogam  and  micchavaram. 

The  fajabhSgam  rates  and  the  micchavaram  rates 

varied  in  different  localities  according  to  past  usage. 

Personal  inams  themselves  were  of  two  kinds  before 
the  last  settlement.  They  were  (i)  those  that  were  liable  to 
Qttivilakkam  on  alienation  and  (ii)  those  that  were  trans¬ 
ferable  without  the  risk  of  the -original  tenure  or  tax  being 
interferred  with.  The  former  are  dealt  with  in  sub-sections 
2  and  3  of  Section  24  of  the  Settlement  Proclamation  and 
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the  latter  under  “other  inEms  of  a  similar  nature”,  detailed 
in  Section  25.  In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions,  a 
large  proportion  of  personal  inEms  was  brought  under 
pandaravaka  otti  inEm  at  the  last  settlement.  The  old 
accounts  were  not  explicit  enough  to  distinguish  between 
the  rajabhogam  and  the  miochavEram  charged  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  therefore  the  sum  total  of  the  old  rajabhogam 
and  the  micchavEram  has  been  treated  as  the  old  tax  under 
orders  of  Government  and  fixed  as  the  new  demand  wherever 
it  exceeded  one-eighth  of  the  pstiom  fixed  at  the  settlement. 
Most  of  the  properties  are  for  the  above  reason  now  found 
to  be  charged  with  more  than  the  rEjabhogam  rate. 

The  old  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
personal  inEm  was  done  away  with  at  the  settlement.  The 
holders  of  all  personal  inEm  lands  are  now  at  liberty  to 
mortgage,  sell  or  transfer  them  in  any  manner  they  please 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the  quit-rent  fixed.  With 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  service  inEms,  further  instruc¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1068  whereby 
it  was  laid  down  that  “all  alienation  of  inEm  lands  attached 
to  specific  services  of  any  description,  which  have  been  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  made,  contrary  to  past  usage,  shall 
be  treated  as  null  and  void.  And  it  shall  be  competent  to 
Our  Government  to  resume  the  lands  so  alienated  and 
re-attach  them  to  the  services”. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  inEms  still  extant: — 

1.  Anubhoga  Virut'hi.  These  are  lands  given  to  the 
kudiyans  or  persons  belonging  to  the  same  caste  as  that  of 
the  grantor,  bearing  a  small  rent  or  tax  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  for  no  service  of  any  description  but-  simply  as  gifts 
to  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign.  But  in  24  T.  L.  J.  568  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  personal  inEm  or  a  service- 
grant.  If  it  is  for  future  services  to  be  rendered,  an  aliena¬ 
tion  of  such  land  by  the  grantee  is  null  and  void  and  the 

Government  is  empowered  to  resume  the  land, 
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2.  PalanchSttu  virut'hi.  These  are  gifts  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  officers  and  domestic  servants  of  the 
sovereigns  in  former  days. 

3.  Msnibham  are  lands  granted  to  those  persons 
who  rendered  good  services  to  the  State. 

4.  ArtliamSnibham  includes  in 5m  lands  charged 
with  p5ttom  only,  the  other  half  being  remitted  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  services  rendered. 

5.  Kaf  amolivu  Sarvam5nibham.  These  are  honorary 
grants  made  to  persons  of  distinction  for  signal  services 
rendered. 

6.  Adima  or  Anubhavam  is  a  tenure  of  lands  granted 
by  rSjas  or  petty  chieftains  generally  to  their  domestics  for 
cultivation  for  personal  services  past  or  future.  An  adima 
grant  for  past  services  is  not  resumable  as  it  places  the 
property  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  grantee  and  the 
grantor  is  not  entitled  to  any  renewal  fees  whatever. 
Where  the  grant  is  for  past  as  well  as  future  services,  the 
grant  is  to  be  treated  to  some  extent  for  future  services  and 
the  rest  for  past  services.*  Under  the  Proclamation  of 
1061,  lands  held  on  adima  tenure  are  alienable.f  Where  the 
grantee  of  an  adima  tenure  from  a  devaswom  alienated  the 
lands  to  one  who  for  reasons  of  caste  or  otherwise  was 
unable  to  perform  the  services  personally  (such  as  Chris¬ 
tian),  it  was  held  that  so  long  as  the  alienee  was  prepared 
through  a  competent  person  to  perform  the  services  attached 
to  the  land,  the  land  was  not  resumable.J  So  under  the 
very  nature  of  the  adima  grant  the  liability  to  render 
services  and  pay  the  dues,  if  any,  under  the  grant  is  imposed 
on  the  grantee  personally  and  is  not  fastened  to  the  property 
which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  grant,  since  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  resumability.  So  the  grantor 
cannot  claim  a  charge  on  the  property  for  his  dues.§ 

*  25  T.  L.  R.  113,  Valiya  fi&ja  of  E]  ayallur  v.  banian. 

t  10  T.  L.  J.  227. 

1  T.  L  R.  45,  Nftrfiyanaiu  v.  Philipose. 

§  Rfiman  Nampathiri  v.  Thrivikraman  Nampa  thixi,  28  T.  L.  J.  1112- 
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7.  Thiruvulam  and  Thif  uvadayalam  are  lands  grant¬ 
ed  by  rajas  or  big  jenmis  to  their  domestics  for  some  special 
reasons,  for  some  kind  of  work.  Thiruvulam  grants  were 
made  ordinarily  to  women. 

8.  Gurudakshina  are  gifts  offered  by  some  sovereigns 
to  their  gurus  or  teachers  as  rewards  for  educating  the 
members  in  the  royal  family. 

9.  RakshabhSgam  includes  lands  given  to  some  kudi- 
yans  by  the  rajas  and  madampimar  for  rescuing  them  from 
dangers  in  perilous  times. 

10.  Danapramanam  are  lairds  given  to  the  Brahmans 
by  rajas  and  other  chieftains  for  ministering  to  their  spi¬ 
ritual  benefit. 

11.  Kudiyirippu  are  chiefly  dwelling  sites  granted 
at  pleasure,  registered  in  the  ryot’s  name,  and  bearing  a 
light  assessment,  some  times  tax-free.  The  ryots  have  full 
rights  in  them  and  can  alienate  . them  as  they  like. 

12.  Kudumbapporuthy  is  purely  a  personal  inam  and 
not  a  service  inam.  The  term  ‘Kudumbapporuthy’  etymolo¬ 
gically  means  provision  for  the  support  of  the  family.  The 
administration  of  Sri  Padrnanabhaswamy’s  temple  had  been 
originally  allocated  to  various  functionaries  called ‘Mathoms’; 
Each  ‘Mathom'  had  its  own  lands,  the  income  from  which 
was  to  be  utilised  for  the  paja  and  offerings  to  be  performed 
in  the  temple.  These  lands  were  directly  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Mathat'hil  Pillamar  and  they  constituted  the 
agency  to  levy  and  collect  the  micchavaram  due  to  the  deva- 
swom  on  these  lands.  At  the  last  Revenue  ■  Settlement  all 
the  properties  which  till  then  were  classified  under  the 
names  of  the  different  Mathoms  were  brought  under  one 
general  designation  as  Srlpandaravaka.  The  families  of 
the  PillamSr  held  lands  relating  to  the  respective  mathoms 
and  these  grants  are  known  as  Kudumbapporuthy  grants. 
The  grants  were  usually  made  in  the  names  of  the  female 
members  of  the  above  families.  In  the  grants  to  these 
families  it  is  stated  that  the  grantees  and  their  successors 
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are  to  enjoy  the  lands  for  all  time  to  come,  without  aliena¬ 
ting  them,  as  Kudumbapporuthy,  paying  the  prescribed  rent 
to  the  particular  mathom  in  the  temple.  They  were  to  be 
family  grants  for  their  maintenance  in  consideration  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  or  meritorious  conduct  in  the  past.  They 
were  not  made  for  future  services.  These  families  no  doubt 
render  certain  services  in  the  temple.  But  these  services 
are  duties  devolving  on  them  from  olden  times  by  virtue  of 
their  status  as  managers  of  the  temple,  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  special  remuneration.  Thus  these  grants  are 
personal  inams  and  they  have  been  enfranchised  at  the  last 
settlement  under  the  provisions  of  Section  24  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  Proclamation,  and  the  holders  of  such  inams  were 
given  full  proprietorship  over  them.  So  these  lands  are 
alienable  by  the  holders  thereof  and  the  Government  cannot 
resume  them.  The  decisions  in  Paclmandlhan  v.  Narayana 
16  T.  L.  R.  31  and  YiswanatHa  Iyer  v.  Narayana  Pillai ,  20  T. 
L.  J.  1255,  holding  that  Kudumbapporuthy  grants  may  be 
either  for  past  services  or  for  future  sevices  require  recon¬ 
sideration  in  the  light  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  report  * 
on  Kudumbapporuthy  lands  published  in  1935  and  the 
Government  order  thereon.  Mr.  Rama  Iyengar,  in  his 
Settlement  memorandum,  referring  to  this  tenure  observes 
“These  gardens  are  granted  for  certain  families  and  are 
charged  with  rajabhogam  and  micchavaram  for  both  pan- 
4sravaka  and  dsvaswomvaka  grants.  Ottivilaklcam  will  be 
made  when  transferred  from  one  head  to  another’’. 

13.  Thirumukha  Irayili  or  Adut'hun  Irayili  are  other 
grants  of  lands  by  kings  or  chiefs  for  services  rendered  by 
the  grantees  or  their  ancestors  who  lost  their  lives  in  war. 
They  descend  to  their  heirs  and  representatives  and  are  sel¬ 
dom  resumed  by  the  Sirkar. 

14.  Kudijenmom  tenure  obtains  in  23  taluks.  They 
include  properties  given  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 


*  Mr.  K.  N-  KsSava  Pijlai’s  report  on  Kudumbapporuthy  lands. 
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families.  These  correspond  in  a  way  to  the  jenmom  proper¬ 
ties  of  Namputhiri  brahmans. 

15.  There  are  other  inam  tenures  peculiar  to  the 
border  taluk  of  Shenkbtfa.  They  are  about  five  in  number 
and  are  known  as  Devadayam,  Brahmadayam,  Umpalam, 
Ubhaya  umpalam  and  Udama  umpalam. 

i.  DevadEyam  includes  lands  granted  on  light 
assessment  for  the  performance  of  pGjas  in  certain  temples. 
They  were  given  to  ryots  for  cultivation  but  they  are  in¬ 
alienable. 

ii.  BrahmadSyam  and  Bhattavirut'hi  are  grants  made 
to  Brahmans  in  former  days.  They  bear  a  light  quit-rent 
and  may  be  alienated. 

iii.  Umpalam  includes  lands  granted  by  rajas  in 
ancient  days  on  a  light  tax,  for  some  services  rendered. 

iv.  Ubhaya  Umpalam  includes  lands  given  on  light 
assessment  in  consideration  of  moneys  borrowed.  Rights 
over  these  are  transferable. 

v.  Uglama  Umpalam  are  service  grants  given  to 
santhikkar  and  others  in  lieu  of  their  salaries.  The  lands 
are  lightly  taxed,  the  holders  cannot  alienate  them. 

16.  Mandapakurathlrcha  includes  grants  made  to 
mandapams  or  rest-houses  for  expenses  to  be  defrayed  when 
villagers  meet  for  a  common  cause. 

17.  Nandavanapram.  These  are  favourably  assessed 
lands  given  to  certain  families  for  the  supply  of  flowers  to 
temples.  They  are  inalienable. 

18.  Matapram.  These  are  lands  granted  for  distri¬ 
buting  water  in  rest-houses,  etc. 

19.  DwSdaaipram  are  grants  on  a  light  tax  for 
feeding  Brahmans  on  dwada&i  days.  The  above  three 
tenures  are  found  chiefly  in  Shenbotta. 

Virut'hi.  The  next  class  of  tenure  is  the  virut'hi, 
otherwise  known  as  Irayili  or  Nayar  virut'hi,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  kind  of  service  in&ms  in  the  country.  The  virut'hi 
holders  were  originally  bound  to  render  military  service. 
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Originally  these  lands  were  given  to  Nsyars  in  return  for 
service  as  soldiers  in  times  of  war.  But  when  RSma  Iyen 
Dalawa  organised  an  army  under  D’  Lannoy,  this  system 
was  abolished  and  the  virufhi  holders  were  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  devaswoms  and  uttupuras  of  the  ;tate.  These 
lands  were  leased  out  at  a  light  pattom  in  addition  to  raja- 
bhogam  and  were  inalienable.  The  holders  were  entitled 
to  undisturbed  possession  so  long  as  they  continued  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  services-  The  services  obligatory  on  the  owners 
of  virut'hi  lands  consisted  in  supplying  at  certain  fixed  prices 
vegetables,  etc.,  required  for  the.  feeding  houses  as  well  as 
on  occasions  of  particular  festivals  in  the  pagodas  and 
certain  ceremonial  occasions  in  the  royal  household.  They 
had  also  to  provide  sheds  and  find  supplies  during  royal  tours, 
thatch  certain  public  buildings,  asssist  the  provert'hy  officers 
in  the  collection  of  hist  and  perform  other  miscellaneous 
functions.  They  received  advances  from  the  public  fund 
to  supply  provisions  and  settled  accounts  later  on  producing 
vouchers  for  the  delivery  of  the  provisions  or  for  work  done. 
The  Nayar  virut'his  are  free  from  all  other  taxes  except 
rajabhogam  quit-rent  plus  a  fee  called  chumattu  panam 
which  varied  from  1  fanam  (2i  as.)  to  3  fanams  (6|  as.)  for 
every  virut'hi  holding,  being  the  commuted  value  of  a  load  . 
of  vegetables  which  each  virufhi  holder  was  bound  to  bring. 
When  a  virufhi  holder  made  default  in  the  performance  of 
his  service,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  fine  which  might 
extend  to  a  year’s  pattom  of  his  holdings,  and  if  he  failed  to 
resume  his  servioe,  the  holding  became  liable  to  resumption 
by  government  and  transfer  to  another.  When  a  virufhi 
holder  died  the  lands  passed  to  his  next  legal  heir  who  must 
take  up  the  service  iiiani  subject- to  the  payment  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  duty  and  certain  fees  to  the  Sirkar  on  receipt  of  which 
the  land  was  registered  in  his  name.  These  fees  were:— 

(i)  Arayslam  whioh  was  50  per  cent,  of  a  year’s  rent, 
or  paftom  in  the  case  of  garden  lands  and  21  fanams  (5  as.) 
for  every  para  in  the  case  of  paddy  lands. 
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(ii)  Aclukkuvathu  which  amounted  to  10  fanams 
(about  If  Rs.)  and  was  meant  for  the  grant  of  the  Royal 
Nlttu  or  commission. 

(iii)  Nlttu  panam  which  also  amounted  to  10 
fanams  (about  1§  Rs.)  and  was  meant  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Royal  Nlttu  or  commission. 

(iv)  Vanchikay  panam  equal  to  2-J  fanams  (5  as.) 
being  the  fee  due  to  Sri  PadmanSbhasw&my. 

(v)  Chittippanam  equal  to  one  fanam  being  the 
fee  for  receipt  given.  If  a  Virut'hi  holder’s  family  became 
extinct  by  failure  of  heirs,  the  tenure  was  either  transferred 
on  payment  of  a  higher  Adiyarafee  or  sold  in  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Adiyara  or  premium  to  be  paid  was 
generally  a  year’s  rent  or  pat-tom.  This  tenure  was  found 
in  all  the  taluqs  of  the  State  except  ThSvala,  Agasthl&wafam, 
and  Shenkdtta.  The  general  duties  of  the  virut'hikkar  were, 
as  already  stated,  to  supply  provisions  for  the  five  cere¬ 
monies  at  Trivandrum  and  for  the  utsavams  in  the  several 
temples  as  well  as  attupuf  as  or  feeding  houses. 

In  course  of  time  the  system  lost  much  of  its  vigour 
and  elasticity.  The  condition  of  the  holder  of  Vifut’his  had 
greatly  declined  owing  to  their  services  having  been 
requisitioned  for  more  purposes  and  on  more  occasions  than 
those  originally  fixed,  and  owing  to  the  high  increase  in 
prices  and  wages  of  labour,  while  the  virut'hikkar  were  paid 
only  at  the  old  rates  fixed  so  many  years  ago.  The  re¬ 
curring  demands  on  them  for  failure  of  supplies  or  services 
made  by  the  Sirkar  servants  added  to  their  sufferings  and 
rendered  their  condition  quite  abject  and  miserable.  The 
sufferings  of  this  class  of  people  by  exactions  of  the  officers 
under  colour  of  demands  for  publiG  exigencies  very  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Government.  Action  to  relieve 
them  or  alleviate  their  sufferings  was  taken  by  Dewan 
Rama  Iyengar,  who,  issuing  a  number  of  queries  to  the 
many  experienced  officers  of  His  Highness’  service  and  to 
other  well-informed  men  in  the  State,  obtained  detailed  and 
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exhaustive  information  on  the  abuses,  inconveniences  and 
unsuitability  of  the  old  virut’hi  system  to  modern  civilised 
times.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  its  abolition 
then  obtained  was  not,  however,  availed  of  for  any  practical 
action  in  connection  with  the  settlement  operations  which 
were  then  inaugurated.  The  settlement  of  this  question 
was  reserved  for  future  years.  The  question  was  again 
taken  up  in  1063  M.  E.  (1887-88)  and  rules  were  then  passed 
freeing  the  virut’hi  holders  from  the  supply  of  provisions  to 
nttupuras  and  temples  in  the  mofussil  stations  and  confining 
their  duties  to  all  personal  services  as  of  old  and  to  supplies 
of  provisions  and  materials  in  connection  with  the  five 
annual  festivals,  the  sexennial  Murajapam,  and  other 
ceremonials  of  an  occasional  or  exceptional  character  at  the 
capital  or  other  demands  of  a  customary  nature.  This  state 
of  things  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  continue  long  and 
the  progress  of  Revenue  Settlement  work  demanded  a  final 
solution  of  how  these  tenures  and  lands  should  be  dealt 
with.  Accordingly  rules  were  passed  to  discontinue  these 
tenures  except  in  a  few  exceptional  and  indispensable  cases, 
the  lands  being  registered  as  pattom  lands  in  the  names  of 
the  former  holders  on  payment  by  way  of  vilayartfiam  (or 
the  value  amount).  This  vilayartliam  was  calculated  as 
follows : — - 

1.  If  the  possession  extended  to  50  years  or  up¬ 
wards,  the  vilayartliam  payable  should  be  25  times  the 
annual  assessment  or  pattom; 

2.  If  the  possession  was  for  more  than  25  years 
and  less  than  50  years,  30  times  the  pattom  should  be  paid, 

.  3.  All  others  below  25  years’  enjoyment  were  to 

be  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  Exceptional  cases, 
however,  were  to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  Government. 
This  procedure  was  adopted  in  soma  taluks  where  the 
settlement  operation  was  completed  and  many  properties 
were  registered  as  pattom  on  payment  of  vilayartliam  or 
sold  in  auction  and  the  proceeds  credited  to  Government. 
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There  are  some  virut'hikksr  of  a  special  kind  whose 
services  are  confined  to  a  particular  supply  or  service  in 
the  local  temples.  They  are  chiefly:— 

.  1.  Kut’huvirut'hi.  These  are  lands  given  to  ChSkySrs 

and  NangySrs  for  the  performance  of  Kut'hu  or  story-telling 
in.  temples. 

2.  Kottuvirut'hi,  kulalvirut'hi  and  kompuvifut’hi. 
These-  include  lands  given  for  beating  drums  or  blowing 
trumpets  in  temples. 

3.  Vallavirut'hi.  This  comprises  lands  given  for 
bringing  boats  for  festivals  and  ceremonies.  This  is  chiefly 
in  the  Ampalapula  taluk  whose  early  kings  known  as  the 
Ghempaka&sery  &ajas  had  made  large  grants  for  festivals 
and  ceremonies  in  the  royal  household  and  the  firi  Krishna- 
swSmy’s  temple  at  Ampalapula. 

4.  Anavirut'hi  and  M'alavirut'hi.  These  are  lands 
given  for  the  supply  of  elephants  and  garlands  of  flowers  to 
the  temples. 

5.  Santhivir ut'hi.  These  are  lands  given  to  Brah¬ 
mans  for  SSnthi  or  puja  in  the  temples. 

6.  Kayarvir  ut'hi.  This  includes  lands  given  for  the 
supply  of  the  Koclikkayaru  or  rope  for  hoisting  the  flag 
during  the  utsavam  and  in  some  cases  for  drawing  water 
from  wells,  etc. 

7.  Thalivirut'hi  or  Chauluvirat'hi.  These  are  grants 
to  Ampalavasis,  etc.,  for  sweeping  and  other  menial  work 
in  the  temples. 

8.  Psttuvirut'hi.  These  are  lands  given  for  kalam- 
elut'hu  (drawing  the  image  of  the  Goddess  and  singing  her 
praises)  in  Bhagavathi  temples. 

9.  Palvirut’hi.  These  ara  lands  given  for  supplying 
milk  to  the  temple. 

10.  KllSdmavifut'hi.  These  are  lands  given  to  low 
caste  people  for  supplying  kothumpu  and  other  things  for 
festivals  in  oertain  temples. 
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11.  Chempuvirufhi.  These  are  lands  given  for  the 
repair  of  copper  vessels  in  the  temples. 

12.  Knravirufhi.  These  are  lands  given  for  supply¬ 

ing  the  kodikkura  or  flag  for  the  kocUysttu  .ceremony  in  the 
•temples.  .... 

13.  Sankhuviruf.hi-  This  is  given  for  blowing,  the 

eonch-shell  in  the  temples.  ■  .  ...  ',c; 

14.  Mahabharatha  virufhi.  This  is  givenJfbr-  read¬ 
ing  Mahabhar atham  and  other  puranas  in  temples.  ■ 

15.  Nadakaval  virufhi.  This  is  given  for  guarding  the 
temple  gates. 

18.  Vedivirufhi.  This  is  given  for  fire-works  during 
utsavam  and  other  ceremonies  in  the  temples. 

17.  Pari&avirut'hi.  This  includes  lands  given  to  some 
of  the  taluk  subordinates  called  paii^akkar  for  their  work. 

18.  Kacchavir.ufhi.  These  are  lands  given  for  mili¬ 
tary  training. 

19.  Munnila  virufhi.  These  are  grants  of  lands 
assigned  to  munnilakkar  or  foremen  of  villages  for  helping 
the  provert'hy  officials  in  collecting  taxes  etc.- 

20.  Paliyafhu  Menon  virut'hi.  •  These  are"  grants  of 
lands  in  this  State  made  by  the' Paliyat'hu  Menon  for 
services  to  his  family.  • 

21.  KocLungallur  virut'hi.  These.are  grants  made  by 
the  Cranganore  6&ja  for  performing  some  special  service. 
They  were  held  by  Travancore  ryots.  ' 

22.  Pefumpadappuswaiupam  virut'hi.  These  are 
grants  by  the  Cochin  ftaja  to  some  of  the  Travancore 
.subjects  for  some  service  or  other. 

These  several  minor  virufhi  holdings  are  now  only 
of  historical  value  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  extant.  They 
mostly  pertained  to  the  several  mofussil  temples  in  the 
State  which  have  since  been  assumed  by  the  Sirkar,  when 
many  of  these  holdings  were  assessed  to  revenue..  Other 
arrangements  being  made  by  the  Sirkar  for  the  services 
formerly  rendered  by  these  virufhi  holders,  and  such  of 
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them  as  still  exist  axe  sure  to  be  done  away  with  when  the 
next  settlement  is  carried  out. 

■  Miscellaneous  tenures, 

(i-)  Pandaravaha  Kudijenmom  represents  land  of 
which,  the  Kucli  or  the  subject  exercises  jenmom  rights.  The 
characteristics  of  this  tenure  as  gathered  from  the  early 
settlement  records  are  :  (a)  Anjali  cess  was  imposed  in  the 
lands  under  this  tenure,  (b)  Lands  held  under  this  tenure 
were  converted  into  otti  on  alienation,  (e)  When  the  holder 
of  a  Kudijenmom  land  violated  a  rule  of  social  custom  in 
defiance  of  Royal  commands,  the  land  was  confiscated  and 
given  out  as  pand&fappatiom.  ( d )  In  the  earliest  settlement 
KucUjenmom  was  assessed  with  one-sixth  assessment  and  in 
later  assessments  in  various  proportions  of  the  full 
assessment. 

ii.  Karamolivu,  Under  this  head  are  included'  all 
lands,  other  than  jenmom,  which  are  tax-free.  These  com¬ 
prise  the  tax-free  tracts  situate  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  and  not  included  in  the  Edavakais,  detached  pieces  of 
land:  within  the  limits  of  Sirkar  villages,  belonging  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  which  are  held  tax-free,,  and 
grants  under  dan om  and  other  tenures  which  enjoy  immuni¬ 
ty  from  taxation  at  all  events.  .  . 

(iii)  Sir ka.r  Devaswomvaka  lands  : — The  lands  under 
this  head  originally  formed  the  jenmom  or  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Devaswoms  prior  to  their  absorption  in  the; 
State  accounts.  They  were  mostly  held  under  Veijpattom' 
tenure.  There  were  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  other  tenures' 
like  those  created  by  the  jenmis.  The  transactions  involved 
in  Sirkar  deyasw.om  tenures  were  thus  analogous  to  those 
of  Sirkar  lands  and  the  same  principles  and  methods  of 
settlement  were  applied  to  both  classes  of  lands  alike. 
When  the  management  of  those  devaswoms  was  taken  up. 
by  Government  in  987  M.  E.,  the  revenue  derived  from) 
them  was  added  on  to  the  State  revenues.  Although  the/ 
lands  belonging  to  these  devaswoms  were  to  all  intents  and: 
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purposes  treated  as  Sirkar,  the  distinction  between  Sirkar 
lands  and  Sirkar  devaswom  lands  was  kept  up  to  some 
extent  during  the  last  settlement.  But  large  extents  of 
devaswom  lands  have  been,  partly  through  mistake  and 
partly  through  error  or  misconception,  recorded  at  the 
settlement  as  Sirkar  or  pangiaravaka  lands.  However,  in 
1088  M.  E.  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  Sirkar 
devaswom  lands  from  Sirkar  lands  and  separate  accounts 
were  ordered  to  be  kept.  In  regard  to  lands  wrongly 
entered  as  pandarappattom,  the  following  instructions  were 
laid  down  in  G.  0.  No.  14721/L.  R.  and  If .  dated  25-12-1913: — 
“  In  every  case  in  which  a  land  belonging  to  Sirkar  or 
'■"ate  dfivaswom  as  its  jenmom  is  proved  beyond  doubt  to 
>  been  registered  as  pandarappattom  in  the  name  of  a 
nger,  the  registry  would  ordinarily  be  left  alone,  but  an 
jount  equal  to  what  the  devaswom  or  other  owner  would 
nave  realised  as  rental  on  the  land  but  for  such  wrong 
registry,  would  be  paid  to  the  dSvaswom  or  other  owner 
from  the  public  treasury  till  the  next  general  revenue 
settlement,  so  that  in  the  event  of  pandarapattom  tax  on 
the  land  being  less  than  the  amount  so  made  payable,  the 
Government  may  be  in  a  position  to  raise  the  tax  to  the 
level  of  the  latter  sum  As  this  policy  created  discontent 
among  the  holders  of  those  lands,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1097.  This  Proclamation  declared 
all  Sirkar  devaswomvaka  lands  as  pandaravaka  and  placed 
the  holders  of  the  former  in  the  same  position  as  the  latter. 
The  Sirkar  dsvaswom  revenue  has  merged  again  in  the 
State  revenue  as  the  result  of  the  changed  policy.  In  the 
next  settlement  there  will  be  no  Sirkar  devaswomvaka 
tenures  since  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1097,  all  Sirkar 
devaswomvaka  lands  have  been  declared  pandSravaka  lands. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  important  as  they  formed  a  distinct 
class  of  tenures  and  as  their  transformation  into  pandara- 
vaka  was  made  only  to  serve  the  larger  interests  of  the 
public. 
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(iv)  KuihaJiappaUom  lands : — Originally  these  com¬ 
prised  such  lands  as  were  specially  the  Sirkar’s  own,,  but 
were  held  by  the  others  on  contract  or  lease.  They  are 
either  purchases  or  acquisitions  made  by  the  state  and  as 
such  were  treated  separately.  The  purchases  and  separate 
acquisitions  comprise,  according  to  Ayaout  accounts,  the 
Palliport  farm,  the  Pulinthurut'hu  lands,  Arthungal  lands 
and  the  Kadukaval  lands.  The  first  two  have  now  been 
registered  and  settled  as  pandsfappattom  lands.  How 
Kut'hakappattom  means  and  includes:— (i)  leases  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  which  cannot  be  permanently  assigned  away,  ,(ii) 
lease  of  trees  standing  on  government  land,  (iii)  leases  of 
porampoke  land  on  fixed  ground-rent  for  putting  up  shops 
in  bazaars  and  markets,  (iv)  leases  of  government  1  and  for 
temporary  occupation  in  connection  with  fairs,  festivals, 
marriages,  public  entertainments,  etc.  The  Kut'hakappattom 
leases  fall  under  two  classes:— (1)  leases  for  definite 
periods,  and  (2)  leases  without  limit  of  time.  The  latter  in¬ 
clude  (a)  lease  of  trees  on  porampoke  lands  given  without 
limit  of  time  before  1914  and  those  given  thereafter  without 
limit  of  time  under  the  rules,  (b)  lease  of  shop  sites  in 
bazaars  on  fixed  ground  rent.  The  lessee  has  only  a  right 
of  enjoyment.  He  has  no  right  to  alienate  his  interest  with¬ 
out  previous  sanction  of  government.  He  is  liable  for  da¬ 
mages  caused  by  his  neglect.  The  lease  could  be  revoked  at 
any  time  by  government  if  required  for  government  or  public 
purposes. 

(v)  Thiruppuvdram-.— Thiruppuvaram  is  the  assign¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  a  third  party,  of  a  specific  portion  of  the 
revenue  payable  to  the  government  by  the  holder  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  land.  These  assignments  are  some  of  them  very  old. 
The  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made  cannot 
now  be  fully  traced  in  all  cases.  In  some  cases,  the  thiru- 
ppuvaram  represents  probably  the  interest  on  money  lent  to 
or  due  by  the  Sirkar.  In  others,  it  is  probably  the  miccha- 
vjifam  due  to  the  jemni  of  a  property  by  its  tenant,  when  th.e 
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interests  of'  latter '  (alone)  lapsed  to  the  government  by  es¬ 
cheat  or  otherwise.  In  other  cases  again  lids  'probably  an 
allowance  or  gift  to  religious  or .  charitable  -  institution-. 
There  is  also  another'  class  of 'cases  in  which  it  is  a  remu¬ 
neration^  for  ser gpeg^ -:to  be  rendered  in  certain  Sirkar 
temples.  ’"The  procedure,  however,  in  all  thiruppu  cases  is 
the-same.  '  The  thiiuppu- holder  collects  the  varam  direct 
from  the  holder  of  the  land  on  wb-ich  it  is  charged.  In  case 
of  default,  payment  is  enforced  by  a. civil  suit. 

(vi)  Karat  hil-chilavu  This  literally  means  “expen¬ 

diture  out  of  the  land  revenue”.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  or  of  a  specific  portion  of  the  revenue  due 
on  land,  generally  in  favour  of  its  holder.  The  amount  assi¬ 
gned  used  to  be  neither  actually  collected  from  the  holder 
nor  paid  to  him  but  it  was  fictitiously  entered  in  the 
accounts  as  collected  and  then  paid.  As  in  thiruppuvaram, 
the  general  question  of  karat'hil.  chilavu  was  not  considered, 
nor  was  any  definite  policy  laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  at  the. 
time  of  the  revenue  settlement.  The  matter  came  up  before 
the  government  in  1083  M.  E./1908  A.  D.  It  was  then  felt 
that  the  kafat' hil  chilavu  arrangement  was  not  compatible 
with  the  new  system  of  accounts  and  that  it  should  be  done 
away  with,  Th9  government-  accordingly  laid  down,  in 
their  order  No.  1009/L.  R.,  dated  the  8th  August-  1208,  that 
in- -a  case  like  this  the  whole  of  the  settlement  tax  should  be 
recovered  from  the  pattadsr  and  that,  whatever  amount  he  ■ 
was  entitled  toon  account  of  karat'hil  chilavu,  should.be; 
paid  to  him  from. the.  public  treasury.'  - 

‘  -  Srifiandfiravaka  lands-,— ■£>  ripandsr avaka  lands  are  lands  . 

belonging  to  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswamy  temple.  These 
lands  and  the  income  therefrom  are  shown  separate  in  the  - 
State  accounts  and  are  separately  managed.  They  were! 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Mathafhil  Pillam5r  who 
paid  the  micchavaram  to  the  temple.  Subsequently  .they 
have  been  resumed  and  given  to  the  ryots  direct  by  the  Sir- 
kar.  Of  these  some  are  given  as  Anubhogam  to  persons 
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attached  to  or  connected  with  the  temple  and  the  greater 
portion  to  the  kudiyans  on  high  pEttom  in  addition  to  a 
rSjabhogam  of  an  eighth  of  the  pEttom.  The'  collection  is 
made  by  agencies  different  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
officers.  The  payments  were  wholly  in  kind  made  under 
the  supervisor  or  of  two  Tahsildars— -the  MelkangSnom 
-Tahsildar  and  the  Sanketham  Tahsildar.!  Under  the  present 
settlement,  one-fourth  of  these  due's  is  allowed  to  be  paid  in 
.money  in  the  taluk  of  REnjanSd.  The  .  tenants  have  full 
rghts  in  these  lands  and  they  can  mortgage,  sell  or  otherwise 
alienate  them  as  they  like,  hfo  uliam  service  is  attached  to 
them  as  in  the  case  of  lands  belonging  to  temples. 

There  are  service  inEm  lands  of  the  Sri  Padmansbha- 
swEmy  temple  (Srlpandsfavaka)  granted  to  the  families  of 
certain  dignitories  and  servants  of  the  temple  for  services  to 
-be  rendered.  They:are  not  alienable.  Compensation  is  how 
provided  to  be  paid  if  and  when  the  lands  are  resumed. 
Mathilakam  Service  Inam  Proclamation  of  1110,  abolished 
-these  inE'ms.  The  services  are  now7  paid  for  in  money.  The 
•lands  are  enfranchised  and  converted  into  SrlpandEiavaka 
pEttom  on  full  assessment  at  the  rate  fixed*  at-,  the  settlement. 
The  important  provisions  of  the  Proclamation  are: — (i)  Of  the 
assessment  charged  shall  be  treated  as  r ajabhogani  and 
the  balance' as  land  revenue;  (ii)  The  land  shall  be.  regis¬ 
tered  on  levy  of  a  vilayart'ham  of  25  times  the-  full  assess¬ 
ment  on-all  wet  lands. and  garden  lands  outside  Trivandrum 
Municipality  or  at  the  rate' of  Rs.  10  per  cent,  on  garden  lands 
within;  the:  Municipality  The  land  shall  be  registered 
in  the  name  of.  the.  family  to  which  it  was  originally  granted, 
if  it  is  in  their  possession,  or,  if  partitioned  b.y  the  family,  to 
the  members  to  whom  it  is  allotted  ;  otherwise  in  the  name 
of  the  Alienee  or  mortgagee,  if  the  equity  of  redemption  has 
bee.n  lost  to  the  original  family, , 
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PART  II—LAND  TAXES 

Taxation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  did  not 
exist  in  early  Travanoore  or  the  whole  of 
Early  History.  Malabar.  The  original  jenmom  lands  were 
free  from  tax  and  it  was  long  before  Sirkar  or  Pandaravaka 
lands  came  into  existence  or  the  alienated  jenmom  proper¬ 
ties  were  made  liable  to  r&jabhogam.  These  were  of  gradual 
origin  and  growth  as  already  set  forth  in  the  early  portion 
of  this  chapter.  Tbe  several  petty  principalities  into  which 
the  country  was  originally  divided  were  separately  governed 
and  the  dues,  to  Government,  wherever  they  existed,  were 
collected  in  different  ways  as  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  or  the  tastes  and  conveniences  of  each  chief.  Thus 
in  no  two  principalities  did  the  tax  or  the  mode  of  taxation 
and  their  collection  agree.  A  large  part  of  the  State  property 
was  alienated  by  the  chieftains  to  religious  and  charitable 
institutions.  Hence  even  after  the  country  was  consolidated 
into  a  whole,  the  systems  obtaining  in  the  several  places  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  time  until  uniformity,  as  far  as  possible,  was 
extended  to  the  taxes  and  their  collection.  Coins  and  mint¬ 
ing  were  almost  unknown  in  ancient  days  nor  could  it  have 
been  possible  to  have  a  uniform  coinage  in  the  several  petty 
states.  This  must  have  to  a  large  extent  contributed  to  the 
continuance  for  a  longtime,  of  the  early  and  primitive  form 
of  paying  the  Sirkar  dues,  namely  in  kind.  It 
the  tenant  paying  the  master’s  share  or  the  produce  of  his 
labour  on  the  master’s  soil.  With  the  advance  of  time  and 
the  introduction  of  coins,  payment  in  kind  gave  place  to  pay¬ 
ment  in  money. 

The  basis  of  Sirkar  taxes.  The  first  settlement  of  which 
Survo  and  we  kave  any  reco:r^  is  that  of  948  M.  E» 
Settlement.  (1772-73),  which  applied  to  all  cultivated 
areas  both  fields  and  gardens,  but  it  could 
lay  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  as  it  was  but  a  Kettelut'hu  or 
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record  of  what  was  ‘heard'  or  at  least  obtained  by  personal 
conference  with  the  holders  of  land.  A  few  stray  and  muti¬ 
lated  records  relating  to  this  settlement  are  even  now  avail¬ 
able,  from  which  it  can  be  gathered  that  in  North  Travan- 
core  a  coconut  tree  was  taxed  uniformly  at  2  chuckrajns. 
The  next  settlement  was  in  978  M.  E.  (1802-03)  or  30  years 
later,  which  also  comprised  both  fields  and  gardens.  In  this 
also  no  actual  measurements  were  taken,  but  the  area 
and  assessment  were  fixed  by  local  inspection  and  inform¬ 
ation.  In  the  case  of  rice  lands,  an  estimate  was  made  of 
the  seed  capacity  of  each  field  in  terms  of  the  para  and  the 
area  and  assessment  of  each  field  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
this  estimate.  The  assessment  on  wet  lands  was,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  made  payable  partly  in  paddy  and  partly  in 
money.  In  the  case  of  garden  and  dry  lands  those  that  con¬ 
tained  trees  were  generally  subject  to  a  tree  tax  which  was 
also  fixed  both  in  kind  and  money.  In  some  localities  both 
the  tree  and  the  ground  were  simultaneously  assessed  to  re¬ 
venue.  Pure  dry  lands  which  contained  no  taxable  trees 
were  assessed  on  their  seed  capacity.  The  tax  for  coconut 
trees  was  raised  to  3  chs.  in  north  Travancore. 

There  was  another  settlement  in  993  M.  E.  (1818) 
which  comprised  only  the  garden  and  dry  lands.  This  was 
carried  out  more  or  loss  on  the  lines  of  the  previous  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  revision  of  the  assessment  of  such  of  the 
holdings  as  were  in  a  position  to  pay  enhanced  assessment. 
The  other  main  changes  effected  were  the  adoption  of  a 
classification  of  the  coconut  trees  in  north  Travancore  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Nadavuknr*  remission.  Subsequent  to 
this  settlement  and  before  the  next  one  the  following 
prominent- changes  were  made  in  the  Land  Revenue  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  State.  (1)  The  assumption  of .  a  large 

*  Literally  means  the  planter’s  share.  This  was  a  deduction  from  the 
p&{{om  or  gross  assessment  which  used  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
holder  of  a  garden  land  generally  of  the  p&ttom  tenure,  on  account  of 
compensation  for  improvements  made  by  him.  . 
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number  of  private  devaswoms  and  their  properties  by  the 
Sirkar;  (2)  The  introduction  of  certain  standards  of 
measurement  for  wet  and  garden  lands;  (3)  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  system  of  remissions  for  the  punja  lands  of 
the  pSttom  tenure  in  north  Travancore  which  were  periodi¬ 
cally  left  fallow;  (4)  The  incorporation  of  the  Panthalam 
Chief’s  lands  with  the  Sirkar  lands  under  an  agreement 
with  the  chief;  and  (5)  the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
■nadavukar  remissions  abolished  by  the  prior  settlement. 

The  next  settlement  was  in  1012  M.  E.  (1837).  This 
was  also  confined  to  garden  and  dry  lands.  The  taking  of 
field  measurements  and  the  adoption  of  different  rates  for 
the  different  classes  of  coconut  trees  in  north  Travancore 
were  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  settlement.  In  the 
southern  taluks  not  only  the  coconut.,  jack  and  areca,  but 
also  the  palmyra,  punna,- tamarind,  mango  and  iluppa  were 
assessed  to  revenue.  The  assessment,  however,  was  based 
on  no  uniform  principle  and  consisted  of  numerous  and 
varying  rates  for  each  kind  of  tree  in  each  taluk.  The  tree 
tax  was  generally  payable  in  money,  subject  to  cerlain 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  coconut  and  arecanut  trees  for 
which  taxes  known  as  ttengappatfom  and  pakkupattom  were 
fixed  in  kind  at  so  many  nuts  per  tree.  In  some  cases  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  coconut  trees  was  set  apart  for 
the  supply  of  oil  too.  This  was  known  as  keltuthengu.  A'" 
system  of  field  measurement  was  for  the  first  time  intro¬ 
duced,  The  dimensions  of  the  garden  lands  liable  to  ground 
tax  were  measured  with  a  rod  of  10  English  feet  and  their 
areas  calculated  and  recorded.  But  in  the  case  of  gardens 
subject  to  tree  tax  the  side  measurements  were  alone 
recorded.  The  ground  tax  was  rated  at  so  much  per  para  of 
payattupadu*,  each  para  being  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to 


*  This  was  the  extent  of  dry  land  that  could  be  sown  with  payaru  or 
red  gram.  A  para  of  payattupadu  land  means  the  extent  which  can  be 
sown  with  a  para  of  red  gram. 
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640  square  rods.  In  south  Travancore  the  ‘plough  standard’ 
was  adopted  which  represented  the  extent  of  land  which 
could  be  brought  under  a  single  plough  in  a  day.  This  was 
equivalent  to  about  71  square  rods. 

The  records  of  the  surveys  held  at  these  two  settle¬ 
ments  did  not  give  with  any  accuracy  the  area  of  each 
holding,  its  exact  boundaries  or  the  classification  of  the 
soil.  Both  the  area  and  assessment  were  given  in  a  rough 
way  in  estimated  quantities  of  the  seed  required  to  sow  each 
field;  and  the  process  of  calculation  of  Sirkar  revenue  was 
subject  to  so  many  variations  and  deductions  under  an 
intricate  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  officers  responsible  for  the  collection  found 
no  small  difficulty  in  dealing  with  individual  cases.  There 
were  no  field  or  village  maps  or  sketches  of  any  kind.  The 
revenue  accounts  were  not  brought  up  to  date  with  the 
transfer  of  properties  registered  and  as  such  even  the  subor¬ 
dinate  revenue  officials  could  not  know  on  whom  to  call  fox 
the  payment  of  any  arrears  due.  Much  less  could  the  ryot 
know  in  these  circumstances  the  extent  of  any  particular 
field  or  holding.  No  unit  of  measurement  was  recognised  or 
followed.  There  was  inequality  of  assessment  prescribed 
without  any  reference  to  soil,  facilities  of  cultivation  or  the 
produce  grown  thereon.  In  some  taluks  the  Sirkar  demand 
was  so.  excessive  that  the  ryots  were  hardly  able  to  derive 
a  bare  subsistence  from  the  land  and  the  first  adverse 
season  reduced  them  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  The 
periodical  revision  of  garden  lands  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  Sirkar  revenue  once  in  twelve  years,  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  settlement  of  1012  M.  E.  (1837  A.  D.),  wTere  not 
being  properly  done  and  hence  much  revenue  that  should 
have  accrued  to  the  Government  on  account  of  the  new 
plantations  were.  lost.  These  and  other  drawbacks  and  diffi¬ 
culties  called  for  a  proper  remedy.  Accordingly  in  1876-77  a 
special  department  was  organised  to  study  and  report  on  the 
question.  One  or  two  small  tracts  of  country  were  then. 
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experimentally  surveyed.  The  principles  of  settlement  were 
discussed  and  certain  proposals  made.  But  the  final  decision 
took  some  more  time.  ¥ urther  investigations  were  made  in 
the  meanwhile  and  llama  Iyengar,  the  Dewan,  drew  up  an 
elaborate  memorandum  on  the  subject.  It  was  resolved  to 
carry  out  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  State,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  Revenue  Settlement.  These  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  dated  14th  Kumbhom  1061, 
24th  February  1886. 

The  main  features  of  this  new  survey  and  settlement 
were  then  declared  to  be  accurate  measurement,  demar¬ 
cation,  mapping  out,  valuation  of  properties  of  every 
description  and  registration  of  titles  as  the  basis  of  sound 
revenue  administration.  Unlike  the  previous  attempts  this 
survey  and  settlement  was  to  extend  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  State  including  the  waste,  xmcultivated  and  unassessed 
tracts  as  well.  A  uniform  standard  of  land  measurement 
in  acres  and  cents  and  of  grains  in  paras  and  edangalis 
was  laid  down.  Many  old  cesses  were  abolished.  The  old 
complicated  tenures  were  simplified.  Garden  assessment 
was  made  permanent  without  periodical  variation.  The 
system  of  nadavukur  and  the  tax  in  kind  from  gardens  were 
also  abolished.  Many  taxes  were  made  uniform  throughout 
the  State.  The  inams  were  ordered  to  be  settled  with  due 
regard  to  their  character  as  personal  or  hereditary  grantst- 
Possession  by  the  original  grantees  and  their  heirs  was 
treated  more  favourably  than  possession  by  strangers.  It 
was  further  provided  that  on  settlement  being  made  each 
landholder  should  be  provided  with  a  patta  showing  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  land,  the  assessment  due  thereon,  the  deduc¬ 
tions  therefrom,  the  net  demand,  the  kists  or  instalments 
and  other  items.  This  settlement  was  declared  unchange¬ 
able  for  30  years.  In  pursuance  of  this  proclamation  the 
Survey  and  Settlement  Departments  were  organised.  The 
settlement  was  completed  by  the  end  of  Mithunam  1085 
(July  1910).  .  The  cost  of  this  Survey  and  Settlement  was  42 
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and  odd  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  operations  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  28  years.  The  main  items  of  works  in  the 
settlement  operations  were  :  (1)  Classification  of  the  lands, 
(2)  Registration  of  titles,  (3)  Final  Settlement  and  (4)  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Settlement  Register  and  other  final  records. 

Revenue  Survey  : — Cadastral  Survey,  as  the  basis  of  the 
Revenue  Settlement  was,  for-  the  first  time,  introduced  in 
Travancore  in  1058  M.  E.,  and  it  was  conducted  on  the  lines 
prevalent  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Four  systems  were 
used  one  after  another  and  they  are  : — 

(i)  Tak  system  or  the  Triangulation  system.  No 
distinction  was  made  under  this  system  between  revenue 
and  survey  fields  and  each  holding  was  demarcated  and 
separately  surveyed  into  triangles.  The  chances  of  error 
under  such  an  arrangement  were  small.  The  survey  maps 
prepared  under  this  system  facilitated  ready  reference  and 
early  verification. 

(ii)  Base  lines  and  off  sets.  This-  was  introduced 
towards  the  close  of  1063  M.  E.  Under  this  method  a  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made  between  survey  fields  and  revenue  fields. 
Several  fields  were  clubbed  together  up  to  an  extent  of  6 
acres  in  wet  and  12  acres  in  dry  lands  to  form  survey  fields, 
the  revenue  field  being,  separately  marked  in  the  sketch 
hook.  The  bends  and  trijunctions  on  the  boundaries  of  re¬ 
venue  and  survey  fields  were  fixed  by  off  sets  from  lay  chain 
lines  running  between  Khandom  stations  and  certain  inter¬ 
mediate  points  where  necessary.  This  system  proved 
defective  in  respect  of  gardens  which  were  assessed  in  the 
number  of  trees  grown. 

(iii)  System  of  triangles  and  off. sets.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1078  M.  E.  and  all  the  lands  were  subsequently 
.surveyed  as  per  this  system.  The  survey  field  was  split  up 
into  large  triangles  and  off  sets  taken  up  to  the  bends  on  the 
sides  of  survey  fields  and  revenue  fields  within  each.  As.  per 
these  systems  each  village  was  mapped  and  surveyed  and 
the  following  records  were  supplied  to  the  Settlement 
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Department:  (i)  Field  Register  showing  the  survey  number, 
area,  tenure  and  owner  of  each  field.  (2)  Field  measurement 
book  showing  the  measurements  of  each  field;  and  (3)  map 
plotted  to  scale  showing  survey  and  revenue  fields  with 
important  topographical  details.  After  that,  the  Settlement 
Department  began  the  settlement  operations. 

Assessment  and  land-taxes:— On  this  subject  we  have 
to  consider  the  assessment  of  lands  made  for  purposes  of 
Sirkar  revenue.  The  system  of  taxation  in  Travancore  has, 
from  the  earliest  days,  been  to  assess  the  land  or  fix  the 
full  pattom  amount  or  revenue  as  if  the  property  was  a 
Sirkar  or  venpattom  land  liable  to  full  assessment  and  then 
ascertain  the  portion  of  it  which  was  taken  as  the  Sirkar 
revenue  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
tenure  or  holding.  The  mode  of  fixing  the  assessment  accor¬ 
ding  to  sections  3,  12,  and  16  of  the  settlement  proclamation 
is  to  estimate  the  gross  produce  per  acre  of  land  on  the  best 
possible  date  and  deduct  therefrom  one  para  for  the  seed 
sown  and  an  equal  quantity  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
From  the  remainder  one-third  is  deducted  for  the  cultivator’s 
share  and  the  remaining  §  is  divided  in  the  proportion 
of  &  to  government  and  xu  to  the  land-holder.  The 
processes  employed  are  : — (i)  classification  of  the  soil  into 
classes  and  grades,  (ii)  determination  of  the  grain  out-turn  of 
each  class  and  grade  of  soil  in  some  standard  staple  grain, 
(iii)  determination  of  the  cultivation  expenses,  (iv)  fixing  up 
of  the  commutation  rates,  (v)  conversion  of  the  grain  out¬ 
turn  into  money  and  (vi)  determination  of  the  cultivator’s 
and  proprietor’s  shares. 

Formerly  this  assessment  was  arbitrarily  fixed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  different  taluks  as  a  consequence  of  which 
there  was  inequality  of  assessment  not  based  on  any  rational 
principle.  It  was  very  heavy  in  Nanjanad  being  about  Rs.  18 
or  16  per  acre,  and  generally  heavy  to  the  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum,  while  in  the  north  it  was  only  double  the  quantity  of 
seed  on  an  average.  The  rates  in  the  south  some  times  went 
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up  even  to  ten  times  the  seed,  though  the  average  was  only- 
five.  Wherever  the  rate  went  up  to  above  ten  times,  it  was 
reduced  to  that  level.  Even  as  it  was,  the  average  rate  of 
Sirkar  assessment  in  the  south  was  double  that  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  taluks.  But  taking  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
fields  which  are  between  7  and  8  times  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  in  the  north  and  between  12  and  15  times  the  quantity 
of  seed  sown  in  the  south,  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the 
north  was  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  while  it  was  a  third  in 
southern  taluks.  This  inequality  was  not  based  on  any 
rational  principle  and  accordingly  in  the  last  settlement 
(i.e.,  of  1061)  the  rice  lands  were  examined  and  classified 
with  reference  to  soil,  situation,  production  and  other  factors 
and  the  assessment  was  calculated  according  to  the  method 
above  described.  The  Sirkar  rate  was  fixed  according  to 
the  scale  sanctioned  for  each  class.  The  wet  lands  are  thus 
divided  into  13  classes  with  varying  rates  of  assessment. 
The  following  table  shows  the  produce  and  the  assessment  or 
rent  for  the  13  classes  of  lands  for  single  and  double  crops: — 


Rates  for  wet  lands  for  1  para  or  14  per  cent,  of  an  acre. 


Produce. 

'  Pattom  or  rent  for 
single  crop. 

Rent  for  double 
crops. 

Class. 

Paras 

E$an- 

galis. 

Paras. 

Edangalis. 

Paras. 

Edangalis. 

1 

19 

7 

10 

5 

2 

17 

6 

9 

... 

3 

16 

5 

5 

8 

2a1 

4 

15 

5 

7 

5 

5 

13 

4 

5 

6 

6 

12 

4 

6 

7 

11 

3 

5 

5 

8 

10 

3 

4 

5 

9 

9 

2 

"5 

3 

7| 

10 

7 

2 

3 

11 

6 

1 

"5 

2 

n 

12 

5 

1 

1 

5 

13 

3 

’H 

.... 
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On  working  according  to  the  above  rates  in  some 
taluks,  the  rate  of  tax  fixed  was  found  to  differ  very  much 
from  the  old  rate.  The  Government  therefore  ruled  that 
the  amount  of  the  old  tax  also  should  be  considered  as  a  pro¬ 
minent  factor  in  fixing  the  new  assessment.  This  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  assessment  on  a  double  crop  land 
was  calculated  at  1|  times  the  single  crop  rate  and  the 
amount  was  divided  between  the  collection  of  each  crop 
equally.  No  additional  tax  was  demanded  even  if  a  third 
cultivation  was  made.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
double  crop  rate  is  demanded  only  for  lands  registered  as 
such  in  Sirkar  accounts ;  the  single  crop  lands  bearing  a 
second  crop  in  any  year  not  being  made  liable  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  demand  unless  it  must  have  been  regularly  cultivated 
for  two  crops  for  a  series  of  years.  There  must  also  be  cer¬ 
tainty  of  income  from  the  second  harvest  before  the  land  is 
recorded  in  the  accounts  as  double  crop  land.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  ground  that  in  the  case  of  such  lands  a  double 
crop  is  not  always  a  real  or  substantial  advantage  to  the 
ryot.  The  assessment  on  paddy  lands  was  fixed  in  grain  and 
not  in  money.  Then  it  was  partly  in  grain  and  partly  in 
money.  It  has  now  been  commuted  into  money  payment. 

Paym&nt  in  kind  or  in  money  : — The  assessment  on  lands 
as  already  stated,  was  in  paddy  and  was  in  old  days  collected 
all  in  grairi  What  the  cause  of  it  might  have  been  is  not 
now  easy  to  decide  with  accuracy.  Probably  the  absence  of 
a  uniform  coinage  when  the  country  was  yet  a  group  of 
principalities  and  other  causes  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  might  have  tended  to  its  continuance  for  a 
long  time.  Dewan  ftama  Iyengar  observed  in  his  learned 
memorandum  that  “much  of  the  state  property  had  been 
alienated  in  favour  of  religious  or  charitable  institutions 
and  naturally  the  wants  of  those  could  be  better  met  by 
contributions  in  kind  than  by  payment  in  money.  Besides, 
such  payments  must  have  suited  the  pockets  of  a  poor  rural 
population  better  than  money  payments  at  a  time  when 
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money  was  scare  and  its  purchasing  power  just  the  opposite 
of  what  it  had  been  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
in  course  of  time  a  decline  in  the  value  of  money  and  a  rise 
in  the  prices  of  articles  have  turned  the  tables  and  rendered 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system  unsuited  to  modern 
times”.  This  tendency  of  the  times  was  perceived  by  the 
government  early  enough  and  changes  were  introduced. 
This  was  done  gradually  so  as  not  to  take  the  people  by 
surprise  or  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  supplies  to  the 
religious  or  charitable  institutions.  Thus  a  fourth  of  the 
paddy  tax  was  first  converted  into  money  and  then  one- 
half.  This  was  not,  however,  introduced  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  State  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
different  localities,  and  hence  in  different  taluks  different 
proportions  prevailed;  in  the  same  taluk  too  sometimes 
different  rates  existed  for  different  villages  and  these  pro¬ 
portions  were  often  changed  by  special  orders  issued  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  settlement  of  1061  these  proportions 
were  uniformly  fixed  for  the  whole  State,  which  were  with 
certain  exceptions,  at  one-half  for  the  Trivandrum  and 
Padmanabhapuram  divisions,  while  they  were  one-fourth  in 
kind  and  three-fourths  in  money  for  the  Quilon  and  the 
Kottayam  divisions.  But  by  a  later  Proclamation  dated 
13th  Karkadakam  1064  M.  E.  (27th  July  1888)  these  excep¬ 
tions  ceased  to  exist.  By  a  G.  0.  dated  20th  Makaram  1081, 
payment  in  kind  was  wholly  abolished  and  a  commutation 
rate  of  11  chs.  per  para  was  fixed  and  the  landholder  directed 
to  pay  the  tax  at  that  rate  from  Chingam  1082. 

Remissions  may  be  seasonal  and  non-seasonal.  The 
former  kind  is  confined  to  wet  lands  in  certain  particular 
tracts  alone*  and  may  be  for  total  failure 
6  1  of  crops  due  to  drought  (karivu)  or  the  lands 

being  left  fallow  owing  to  deficiency  of  .water  for  cultivation, 

*  For  full  list  of  such  tracts  see  pp-  278497  Vol.  Ill,  part  I,  Land 
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(; thariiu ),  or  on  account  of  wet  lands  being  cultivated  with 
dry  crops  owing  to  insufficient  supply  of  water  ( Nonjanad 
punja).  In  the  case  of  karivu  and  tharisu  the  full  assess¬ 
ment  and  the  water  cess  are  payable.  In  the  case  of  Nanjanad 
punja  one-half  of  the  paddy  assessment  on  land  will  be 
recovered  wholly  in  money  at  Rs.  4  per  Kotta  in  addition  to 
water  csss;  but  if  such  crop  fails  the  whole  assessment  and 
water  cess  will  be  remitted.  This  remission  is  a  concession 
and  not  a  right  and  the  ryots  seeking  that  relief  have  to 
apply  for  it.  After  inspection  by  the  revenue  authorities 
the  matter  will  be  decided. 

Non-seasonal  remissions  apply  to  all  kinds  of  lands. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  general  rules  and  are  sanctioned 
by  Government  from  time  to  time  on  special  considerations. 

Garden  tax'. — The  system  of  fixing  the  garden  tax  was 
from  earliest  times  to  assess  all  occupied  but  unplanted  land 
with  a  ground-rent  called  patattupEttom  in  the  northern 
taluks.  This  rent  varied  from  one  fanam  (2  as.  3  ps.)  to  ten 
fanams  (Re.  1-7  as.)  per  para  in  the  northern  taluks,  while 
in  the  south  it  ranged  from  one  to  sixteen  chuckrams  per 
plough  share,  or  the  exten  t  of  lands  capable  of  being  turned 
up  by  a  plough  in  a  day.  The  usual  practice  was  for  the 
ground  to  be  assessed  with  payatt upattom  when  first 
brought  under  cultivation.  But  when  it  was  planted  and 
the  trees  began  to  bear,  the  trees  were  assessed  and  a  tase*** 
imposed,  the  ground-rent  being  dropped.  If,  however,  the 
trees  planted  were  not  beating,  they  were  not  taxed  and  the 
ground-rent  alone  continued.  In  the  five  taluks  of  south 
Travancore,  namely,  ThovEla,  Agasi!  hiswar  am,  Eraniel,  Kal- 
kulam  and  Vilavancode,  both  tree  and  land  taxes  were 
levied  at  the  same  time,  i.e.,  taxmn  bearing  trees  where  they 
existed  as  well  as  on  the  land  on  which  they  stood. 

Tree  tax. — Besides  the  coconut  which  was  the  most 
extensively  grown  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trees, 
there  were  also  the  areca,  the  jack,  the  palmyra,  the  tama¬ 
rind,  the  punna,  the  mango,  and  the  iluppa,  yielding  revenue 
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to  Government.  Coconut  was  taxed  throughout  the  State 
hut  in  the  earlier  days  the  other  trees  were  assessed  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  State  where  they  grew  in  abundance. 
Thus  in  the  Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions  only  the  areca 
and  the  jack  were  assessed.  In  the  Trivandrum  division,  the 
palmyra  was  also  included,  while  in  the  southern  taluks  all 
the  8  kinds  of  trees  above  named  were  brought  under  assess¬ 
ment.  The  rates  of  assessment  for  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  the 
taluk  of  Chirayinkll,  the  areca  and  the  jack  had  been  lightly 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  8  cash  and  4  chuckrams  respectively  per 
tree.  In  the  southern  taluks  the  jack  was  divided  into  five 
classes,  and  had  24  different  rates  of  assessment.  The  tax 
on  areca  varied  from  taluk  to  taluk.  However,  under  the 
Hookumnamah  issued  about  1012  M.  E.  (1836-’37)  a  uniform 
rate  was  fixed  on  all  trees  other  than  the  coconut,  the  jack 

and  the  areca.  The  rates  were,  on' an  average,  as  follows:-  — 

Palmyra  7  cash. 

Punna  12|  „ 

Mango  12  ,, 

Tamarind  3  chuckrams. 

Iluppa  1  „ 

For  the  coconut  which  was  the  chief  garden  cultiva¬ 
tion  no  elaborate  classification  was  made.  Coconut  trees 
were  divided  in  the  settlements  of  978  M.  E.  (1802-’03)  and 
1012  M.  E.  (1836-’37)  into  four  classes  and  assessed  at  4,  3, 2^ 
and  2  chs.  respectively  per  tree.  These  rates  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  north  Travancore  ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however, 
the  fourth  class  was  also  assessed  at  1^  chuckrams.  But  in 
the-  taluks  south  of  Quilon,  the  old  state  of  things  continued, 
the  first  class  trees  themselves  being  variously  assessed  at 
8,  7,  6,  5,  4jr,  3£,  3,  and  2  chuckrams,  while  for  the  second 
class  there  were  3  rates  of  4,  3J  and  3  chuckrams  in  Tho- 
vala,  3  and  3|  chuckrams  in  Eraniel,  3  chuckrams  in  the 
Agast'hi&wafam  and  Kalkulam  taluks,  3  and  2J  chuckrams  in 
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Vilavanoode,  Neyyattinkafa,  Trivandrum  and  Chirayinkll 
and  2  chuckrams  in  Nedumangad  taluk.  There  were  simi¬ 
lar  variations  for  the  3rd  and  4th  classes  also.  These  rates 
were  calculated  at  one-fourth  the  produce  of  such  trees.  The 
yield  was  calculated  from  the  number  of  bunches  of  nuts 
and  fronds.  Thus  trees  with  8  to  12  bunches  and  30  to  64 
fronds  were  placed  in  the  1st  class,  5  to  7  bunches  of  nuts 
with  24  to  29  fronds  in  the  2nd  class,  3  to  5  bunches  of  nuts 
with  16  to  23  fronds  in  the  3rd  class,  and  2  to  3  bunches  of 
nuts  with  15  fronds  in  the  4th  class. 

This  elaborate  classification  led  to  much  abuse  and 
confusion  of  accounts.  There  was  the  further  difficulty 
under  the  system  of  periodical  remissions  for  enhanced  rent 
to  know  for  certain  how  many  trees  in  a  garden  had  come 
into  bearing  during  the  preceding  12  years.  In  the  case  of 
garden  lands  under  pattom  tenure,  there  was  a  further 
complication  caused  by  deductions  on  account  of  Nadavukar 
or  the  planter’s  share  or  compensation  which  was  generally 
i  of  the  pattom  or  full  assessment,  but  there  were  cases 
in  which  it  was  allowed  at  J,  i,  f ,  f,  and  $j.  Another  feature 
of  the  old  assessment  of  garden  lands  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  coconut  and  the  areca  the  tax  took  the  form  of  a 
portion  of  the  produce.  They  were  taxed  at  so  many 
coconuts  or  so  many  fronds  or  both  and  so  many  nuts 
respectively  for  each  tree.  This  obtained  in  some  taluks 
and  there  were  rates  of  coconuts  and  fronds  for  each  class 
of  the  coconut  tree.  For  areca  also,  six  distinctive  rates 
of  forty,  thirty,  twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen  and  ten  nuts  for 
each  tree  were  fixed. 

Payment  in  kind  presented  many  anomalies.  In  the 
taluks  of  Ohengannur,  Yaikom,  Ettumarmr,  Alangad,  Pamr 
and  Sherthala,  tax  was  levied  in  the  shape  of  so  much  oil 
per  tree  on  those  set  apart  in  certain  gardens  for  the 
sovereign’s  due  or  at  rates  varying  from  7  chuckrams  (4  as.) 
to  9  chuckrams  (5  as.)  when  the  Sirkar  was  not  in  need  of 
oil*  On  failure  to  supply,  the  price  at  the  current  rate  was 
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to  be  collected,  and  again  there  was  inequality  and  unfair¬ 
ness  in  the  commutation  prices,  varying  from  5  fanams 
(12  as.)  to  10  fanams  (Rs.  1-7  as.)  per  100  coconuts.  A 
further  and  curious  development  of  this  system  of  payment 
in  kind  obtaining  in  the  taluks  of  the  Trivandrum  and 
Padmanabhapuram  divisions  was  that  the  tax  fixed  in 
money  was  payable,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  the 
latter,  however,  consisting  not  of  the  produce  of  the  tree 
taxed  but  of  articles  entirely  foreign  to  it  such  as  pepper, 
ghee,  betel  or  plantain  leaves  and  fruits. 

The  above  anomalies  which  gave  room  for  abuse 
called  for  correction.  To  secure  uniformity  througout  the 
State,  it  was  resolved  in  the  settlement  of  1061  to  have 
gardens  throughout  the  State  divided  into  blocks  with 
reference  to  their  situation,  soil  and  productiveness  and 
each  garden  charged  with  a  distinctive  rate  carefully  de¬ 
termined.  This  was  not  to  exceed  4  chuckrams  (2|  as.)  or 
fall  short  of  1  chuckram  (|  a.)  for  every  coconut  tree.  The 
tax  on  the  jack  and  the  areca  was  made  uniform  throughout 
the  State  and  palmyra,  punna,  tamarind  and  mango  trees 
were  declared  liable  to  tax  only  in  certain  places.  Tax  on  the 
iluppa  was  totally  abolished  as  also  the  assessment  in  kind. 
The  system  of  periodical  revisions  and  Na<Javukur  were 
abolished,  the  present  settlement  being  declared  permanent 
for  30  years.  The  rates  for  garden  lands  classified  under 
thirteen  heads,  those  for  the  different  classes  of  coconut 
trees  and  the  uniform  rates  for  the  other  kinds  of  trees  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tabular  statement. 
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Statement  of  Garden  Assessment  and  rates  for  Trees. 


Ground  rent 

For  trees 

Pat  tom  per  acre 

Pattom  per  coconut  tree 

Glass  Fs.  Ohs.  Ca. 

Class 

Fs.  Ohs.  Ca. 

1  15  . 

1 

1 

2  13  . 

2 

3 

8 

3  11  2 

3 

3 

4  10  .... 

4 

2 

8 

5  8  2 

5 

2 

4 

6  7  . . 

6 

2 

7  6  . 

7 

1 

8 

8  5  . 

i  s 

1 

Jack  per  tree 

9  4  ....  ... 

1 

10  3  ... 

11  2  ... 

12  1  2 


Areca  and  Palmyra 
8  cash  8  cash 
Laurel  or  Punna 


12  cash 
Mango 
12  cash 
Tamarind 


13  1 


2  ehuckrams 


Besides  the  garden  and  paddy  land  assessment  in 
vogue  throughout  the  State  there  were  special  rates  obtain¬ 
ing  under  special  conditions  of  grants  for  cultivation. 
Under  this  head  come  the  planters’  estates  which  are  taxed 
at  low  rates. 

Lands  granted  for  coffee  or  tea  cultivation  will  bear 
an  annual  assessment  of  B.  Re.  one  per  acre.  If  any  portion 
of  such  land  is  cultivated  with  cardamoms,  rubber  or  other 
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special  products  liable  to  a  higher  tax,  then  such  higher  tax 
was  levied  with  regard  to  the  portion  cultivated  with  such 
products.  If  the  grass  lands  granted  to  proprietors  of  tea 
and  coffee  estates  are  planted  with  jungle  wood  of  coffee 
or  tea,  a  rate  of  Re.  1  per  acre  is  levied. 

Lands  granted  for  rubber  cultivation  are  assessed 
with  a  tax  of  as.  6  per  acre  for  the  first  year  and  thereafter 
at  a  tax  of  Rs.  2  per  acre.  Sirkar  thanathu,  tharisu.  or 
porampoke  lands  found  planted  with  rubber  are  assessed 
at  Rs.  2  per  acre  from  the  date  of  occupation.  If  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  any  cherikkals  are  planted  with  rubber, 
the  higher  assessment  laid  down  in  the  patta  is  imposed. 
The  assessment  for  cardamom  lands  is  Re.  1  per  acre  for 
the  first  four  years  of  occupation  with  permission  from 
Sirkar  and  thereafter  at  Rs.  2  per  acre.  If  the  land  was 
occupied  without  permission  the  higher  rate  of  Rs.  2  was 
levied  from  the  very  beginning.  The  assessment  was  subser 
quently  increased  to  Rs.  3  per  acre  from  1110.  In  the  case 
of  the  special  grants  in  the  Kannan  Devan  Hills  the  rates 
are  half  a  British  rupee  per  annum  on  every  acre  of  land 
other  than  grass  lands  which  is  opened  up  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation  and  2  as.  8  pies  per  annum  on  every  acre  of 
grass  lands  brought  under  cultivation  or  used  for  home¬ 
steads  or  for  grazing  cattle  or  other  purposes.  These  rates 
are  liable  to  alteration  in  the  next  settlement.  Similarly, 
inthe  case  of  the  Ten  Square  Miles  Concession  situated  in 
the  taluks  of  Shenkotta  and  Pat'hanapur am,  for  lands  which 
are  planted  with  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  a  tax  of  B.  Re.  1  per  acre 
is  levied  and  for  lands  which  have  not  been  cleared  and 
which  remain  as  jungle  a  tax  of  as.  8  per  acre  is  levied, 
while  for  lands  brought  under  rubber  cultivation  a  tax  of 
Rs.  2  per  acre  is  levied.  Lands  granted  under  the  Land 
Colonisation  Rules  will  be  liable  to  ordinary  assessment 
under  the  Puthuval  Rules  but  will  be  exempt  from  paying 
assessment  for  the  first  four  years.  The  rate  for  the  fifth 
year  will  be  one-fourth,  in  the  sixth  year  one-half,  in  the 
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seventh  year  three-fourths  and  from  the  eighth  year  onwards 
the  full  assessment  will  be  levied. 

Extra  Cess  -.—Besides  the  land  revenue  properly  so- 
called,  there  were  numerous  petty  extra  taxes  leviable  on 
gardens  as  well  as  paddy  lands.  So  many  as  about  100  of 
them  were  abolished  in  1040  M.  E.  (1864-’65).  There  were 
still  more  than  two  hundred  such  taxes.  Some  of  them  were 
also  personal  in  character,  while  others  were  attached  to 
land.  Many  of  these  have  since  been  abolished.  In  the 
last  settlement  all  cases  which  were  personal  or  related  to 
profession  as  well  as  those  falling  on  persons  who  paid  the 
full  assessment  for  their  lands  w'ere  abolished.  They  are 
however  retained  in  a  few  cases  where  the  tax  is  less  than 
the  full  p&ttom  and  incorporated  with  the  full  demand. 

Collection: — The  taxes  on  paddy  lands  and  gardens  as 
well  as  the  extra  cesses  above  mentioned  axe  collected  by 
the  Sirkar  agency  appointed  for  the  administration  of 
revenue.  The  tax  in  respect  of  wet  lands  is  payable  in  two 
equal  instalments  for  each  crop  except  for  the  punja  lands 
and  except  when  the  total  tax  due  from  a  single  pattadSr  is 
Re.  one  and  under.  Tax  in  respect  of  garden  lands  is 
payable  in  four  equal  instalments  except  when  it  is  Re  one 
and  under.  The  tax  is  payable  at  the  following  periods. 

(i)  In  respect  of  garden  and  wet  lands,  Vrischikam,  Dhanu, 
Mlnam  and  Medam  in  Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions; 
ThulSm,  Vrischikam,  Mlnam  and  Medam  in  Trivandrum 
and  Devikolam  divisions  and  Edavam  for  punja  lands. 

(ii)  Tax  of  one  rupee  and  under  is  payable  in  one  instalment 
in  the  month  of  Mlnam.  (iii)  The  assessment  on  cardamom 
lands  is  payable  in  2  instalments  in  the  months  of  Vrischi¬ 
kam  and  Makaram  each  year;  (iv)  Assessment  within  the 
cardamom  area  on  wet  cultivation  in  Kumbham  and  on  dry 
cultivation  in  Thulam  every  year;  (v)  Assessment  for  waste 
lands  payable  before  31st  of  Karkadakam  each  year;  (vi)  for 
Kan^ukrishi  pattom  punja  lands,  10th  of  Mitliunam;  the  last 
day  for  payment  of  the  assessment  under  (i)  to  (iv)  is  the 
15th  of  the  month. 
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In  the  collection  of  each  instalment,  the  amount  of 
money  or  the  quantity  of  paddy  is  required  to  be  paid 
before  the  expiry  of  the  month,  failing  which  a  demand 
notice  is  issued  from  the  taluk  calling  upon  the  party  to  pay 
within  a  fixed  time  and  stating  that  coercive  process  of  reco¬ 
very  will  be  adopted  on  default.  The  procedure  of  collection, 
etc.,  is  now  regulated  by  Regulation  I  of  1068  M.  E.  (1892-93), 
under  which  any  arrears  of  revenue  can,  after  notice  of  de¬ 
mand,  be  levied  by  distraint  and  sale  of  movables  belonging  to 
the  defaulters,  failing  which  the  tax  is  realised  by  the  attach¬ 
ment  and  sale  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  immovable  property 
in  respect  of  which  the  arrears  are  due.  In  case  of  default  in 
paddy  tax  the  nirak  or  current  market  value  of  paddy  and 
not  the  commutation  rate  of  6  clis.  per  para  will  be  realised. 
According  to  the  Regulation  the  land,  the  buildings  on  it 
and  its  products  are  regarded  as  security  for  the  public  re¬ 
venue  on  such  land,  and  such  revenue  is  considered  as  the  first 
charge  on  the  land  and  shall  take  precedence  cf  every  other 
claim. 

Sri  Pandaravaka-  lands  : — The  assessments  on  the  Six 
Pandaravaka  lands  belonging  to  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswamy’s 
temple  at  Trivandrum  are  fixed  like  other  Sirkar  lands  and 
are  collected  likewise.  But  there  is  this  difference  that  the 
whole  tax  for  these  lands  has  to  be  paid  in  kind  except  in 
Nsnjanad  where  in  connection  with  the  last  settlement 
the  tax  on  Sri  Pandaravaka-  lands  is  ordered  to  be  collected 
one-fourth  in  money  and  three-fourths  in  kind. 

Sripadam  lands: — The  tax  on  lands  in  the  Attingal  and 
Etjakkode  adhikarams  belonging  to  Srlpadam  are  assessed 
likewise  and  the  revenue  collected  in  the  same  manner, 
the  collection  being  made  not  by  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk 
but  by  a  special  agency,  the  Sxlpadam  Manager  and  his 
subordinates. 

KilimXnur  and  Edappally  estates: — The  arrears  of  rents 
due  to  the  estates  of  Kilimanur  and  Edappally,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  State,  are,  in  accordance  with  old  practice, 
31 
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ordered  by  Regulation  IV  of  1068  M.  E.  to  be  assessed  as 
Sirkar  lands  and  their  revenue  collected  as  arrears  of  public 
revenue.  The  village  officers  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
family  collect  the  revenue  demand  in  the  ordinary  course. 
When  these  fall  in  arrears,  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Tahsildars  in  whose  jurisdiction  such  estates  are  situated 
for  notice  of  demand.  Further  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  the  arrears  are  taken  under  the  orders  of  the  Tahsildar  as 
in  the  case  of  the  arrears  of  public  revenues. 

Cherikkal  lands  The  term  ‘cherikkal’  is  applied  to 
certain  tracts  in  the  northern  taluks  which,  owing  to  their 
high  elevation,  ravages  of  wild  animals  and  difficulties  of 
cultivation,  were  cultivated  only  at  intervals,  originally  in  a 
rotation  of  twelve  years  and  latterly  of  six,  four  or  three 
years.  This  was  a  system  of  fugitive  cultivation  resorted  to 
by  the  ryots  without  any  attempt  to  get  the  lands  registered 
in  their  names.  The  Sirkar  recognised  this  system  and  was 
content  with  levying  a  low  rate  of  tax  whenever  such  lands 
were  cultivated.  This  was  known  as  MalavSram  or  Vila- 
meladi.  The  cherikkal  lands  were  thus  under  the  old  practice 
immune  from  payment  of  assessment  to  the  Sirkar  during 
the  years  of  non-cultivation,  though  the  lands  themselves 
once  taken  up  by  a  ryot  for  cultivation  need  not  be,  and  were 
not  in  many  cases,  relinquished  by  him.  The  tax  on  the 
lands,  wherever  levied,  was  moreover  not  a  fixed  quantity's 
in  the  case  of  other  lands,  but  was  assessed  from  time  to 
time.  It  varied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  cultivated  and  with 
the  produce  raised  thereon.  These  lands  were  neither  gene¬ 
rally  entered  in  the  Ayacut  or  other  settlement  accounts  of 
the  past,  nor  treated  as  registered  holdings.  There  were 
Sirkar  cherikkals  of  different- tenures  as  well  as  cherikkals 
claimed  by  devaswoms  and  jenmis,  on  which  less  than  the 
full  pand.afappa.ttom  rates  of  assessment  were  levied. 

The  cultivation  of  cherikkals  is  of  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter.  The  lands  are  cultivated  for  three,  and  rarely  for 
four,  successive  years  and  then  allowed  to  run  into  jungle, 
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The  first  crop  raised  is  invariably  paddy.  The  second  crop 
is  either  paddy  or  other  cereals  or  tapioca,  and  the  third 
crop  consists  of  cereals  other  than  paddy,  sugarcane, 
ginger,  yams,  plantains,  etc.  Cultivation  is  then  stopped 
for  some  time.  The  period  of  fallow  extended  in  early  times 
to  twelve  years  and  in  some  cases  even  more.  But  with  the 
extension  of  cultivation  and  the  demand  for  land,  the  inter¬ 
val  of  fallow  was  gradually  shortened  so  much  so  that 
in  course  of  time  only  three  years  were  allowed  in  some 
places.  The  usual  rate  of  Sirkar  tax  levied  on  such  lands 
was  two-tenth. 

There  were  various  rules  regarding  the  assessment 
of  chsrikkal  lands,  but  in  1911  the  Government  prohibited 
the  system  of  Malavaram'  and  Vilameladi  cultivation  and 
cancelled  the  notifications  relating  thereto  and  the  rules 
regarding  .  the  registry  of  cherikkals  issued  under  date 
the  23rd  March  1907,  and  directed  that  all  government 
cherikkals  or  other  Sirkar  lands  available  for  registry  be 
thereafter  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary  Puthuval  Rules, 
except  those  lands  that  were  granted  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  tea,  rubber,  cardamom,  etc.,  under  special  rules,  in 
wdiich  case  the  special  rules  would  continue  to  apply. 

Conservancy  of  lands  and  prohibitory  assessment: — To 
check  unauthorised-occupation  of  government  land,  the  Land 
Conservancy  Regulation  was  enacted.  The  regulation  now 
in  force  is  Regulation  IV  of  1091.  Sec,  3  defines  the  term 
“property  of  the  Government,”  and  the  occupation  of  such 
land  without  permission  of  the  Government,  for  however 
short  a  time,  is  declared  unlawful.  Unauthorised  felling  of 
trees  or  digging  and  carrying  away  earth  from  the  property  of 
the  Government  or  holding  over  after  the  expiry  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  term  or  violating  the  conditions  of  a  lease,  etc.,  come 
under  the  description  of  unauthorised  occupation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department  to  check 
the  unauthorised  occupation  of  any ‘property  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’.  When  there  is  such  occupation,  the  Regulation 
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provides  an  enquiry  to  be  conducted  by  the  Tahsildar.  The 
Tahsildar  should  decide  the  matter  after  giving  notice  to  the 
party  concerned  and  hearing  his  objections  and  evidence.  If 
he  finds  that  the  party  is  not  guilty  of  unauthorised  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  should  exculpate  him  and  strike  the  case  off  the  file. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  the  party  guilty,  he  should 
enter  a  conviction  against  him  and  pass  such  orders  as  he 
deems  proper  under  sections  6  to  9  of  the  Regulation.  He 
may  impose  all  or  any  of  the  penalties  prescribed.  The 
penalties  are: — (i)  fine  up  to  Rs.  200,  (ii)  assessment,  ordi¬ 
nary  or  prohibitory,  with  arrears  for  the  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  not  exceeding  10  years,  (i.ii)  damages,  if  any,  (iv)  for¬ 
feiture  of  any  crop  raised;  and  (v)  eviction. 

The  levy  of  the  assessment  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  land  under  occupation.  If  the  land  is  porampoke, 
prohibitory  assessment  should  be  imposed.  In  other  cases 
ordinary  assessment  on  the  areas  under  occupation  leviable 
under  the  Puthuval  Rules  will  be  sufficient.  Prohibitory 
assessment  is  a  multiple  of  the  ordinary  assessment  on  the 
land  excluding  the  area  allotted  for  taxable  trees  together 
with  the  tax  on  such  trees.  In  all  cases  of  unauthorised  occu¬ 
pation  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  Government 
prohibitory  assessment  will  be  invariably  imposed  on  the 
party.  The  payment  of  such  assessment  does  not  confer  any; 
right  to  such  land  and  the  liability  to  pay  such  future  asseS®- f 
ment  will  cease  only  on  the  land  being  relinquished  volun¬ 
tarily  or  on  eviction  by  Government.  Eviction  from  such 
lands  is  compulsory.  Appeals  are  provided  for  from  the  deep 
sion.of  the  Tahsildar  to  the  Peishkar.  Any  action  under  this. 
Regulation  does  not  exempt  the  party  from  being  proceeded 
against  under  any  other  law  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Remedy-  by  civil  suit  is  provided  to  the  aggrieved  party  if 
his  contention  is  that  the  land  is  not  the  property  of  the 
Government. 

Disposal  of  government  land:— The  disposal  of  goverh- 
ffient  land  is  now  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
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Assignment  Regulation  III  of  1097, .  The  Regulation  defines 
what  ‘government  land'  means -and  states  that  government 
lands  used  or  reserved  for  public  purposes  or  for  communal 
use  of  the  villagers  or  whose  registry  is  prohibited  on  consi¬ 
derations  of  public  policy  cannot  be  disposed  of.  The  assign¬ 
ment  of  lands  may  be  by  public  auction  or  without  auction, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  assessment  fixed  therefor. 

Various  rules  like  the  Puthuval  Rules,  Colonisation 
Rules,  Kut'hakappattom  Rules,  Rules  for  assignment  of 
lands  for  rubber,  cardamoms,  etc.  are  framed  for  the  disposal 
of  different  kinds  of  lands.  The  officers  authorised  to  sanc¬ 
tion  assignment's  are  the  Tahsildar,  the  Assistant  Peisti- 
kars,  the  Division  Peishkars,  the  Land  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner.  and  the  Government.  The  Government  is  the  final 
authority  on  the  matter. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


FORESTS. 

Travaneore  is  favoured  by  nature  with  wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  elevation,  temperature  and  rainfall,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  natural  regeneration  of  plant  life.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  consists  of  reserved 
forests  which  form  a  permanent  source  of  natural  wealth. 
There  is  a  very  large  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
roots  of  economic  value  and  a  diversity  of  animals,  which 
are  not  only  of  interest  to  the  sportsman  but  provide  new 
openings  for  the  scientist  and  the  manufacturer.  Judged 
by  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil  and  the  existing  old 
trees  and  the  decayed  timbers  sometimes  dug  up  in  the  low 
country,  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  the  forests  must 
have  been  more  extensive  then  they  are  now.  The  growth 
of  population  and  the  resulting  demand  for  more  land  for 
cultivation  were  responsible  for  reducing  the  forest  to  its 
present  area.  There  is  now  a  distinct  line  dividing  the  forest 
tract  from  the  occupied  portion  of  the  State. 

The  total  area  of  the  State  Forests  (reserved  forests 
and  reserved  lands)  has  remained  more  or  less  constant  with 
slight  variation  during  the  past  25  years.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  cultivable  and  cultivated  lands  have  been  acquired 
and  added  on  to  the  forests  for  purposes  of  conservancy. 
But  such  cases  have  been  very  rare.  When  Mr.  Bourdillon 
wrote  his  report  in  1067/1892,  the  total  area  of  the  tract 
covered  by  forest  was  about  3,544  square  miles,  but  at  the 
end  of  1111,  the  total  area  of  the  reserved  forests  stood  at 
2,401  square  miles  and  573  acres  and  that  of  the  reserved 
lands  at  84  square  miles  and  474  acres,  making  a  total  of 
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2,486  square  miles  and  407  acres.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  fuel  and  fodder  reserves  to  the  extent  of  1,754  acres. 

The  necessity  for  a  consolidated  scheme  of  Forest 
Conservancy  was  realised  by  the  Government  ever  since  the 
time  of  Dewan  Sir  T.  Msdhava  Rao.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  Government  passed  a  series  of  orders  prohibiting 
the  clearing,  felling  or  burning  of  forests  between  the  years 
1033-1063.  With  the  passing  of  the  Forest  Regulation  in 
1063  began  a  steady  programme  of  constituting  reserves. 
"The  first  reserve  was  proclaimed  in  the  year  1064,  when  a 
large  block  of  300  square  miles  near  Konni  was  declared  a 
reserved'forest.  Another  reserved  forest  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Kult'huppula  and  Afienkavu,  with  an  area  of  121 
square  miles,  and  a  third  comprising  116  acres  in  Veli  were 
proclaimed  in  1067.  ..A  fourth  reserved  forest  of  344  square 
miles  in  MalaySttur'  and  a  fifth  one  5  square  miles  in  extent 
at  Mttkkunnimala  near  Trivandrum  were  included  in  the 
Reserve  in  the  same  year.  This  policy  was  pursued  in 
subsequent  years.  The  reserved  areas  are  classified  under 
two  main  heads,  timber  reserves  and  fuel  and  fodder 
reserves.  The  reserved  forests  now  constitute  31-5  per  cent 
of  the 'total  area  of  the  State.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  not 
wooded  and  even  the  wooded  areas  do  not  all  contain 
merchantable  forests.  Considerable  portions  of  it  are  rocky 
or  covered  with  grass  without  any  tree-growth.  A  fair 
proportion  of  land  in  the  reserved  forests  consists  of  high 
ridges  and  steep  slopes. 

There  is  an  impression  gaining  ground  that  the  Forest 
Department  is  going  on  adding  more  areas  to  the  extent  of 
their  reserved  forests  and  that  sufficient  encouragement  is 
not  extended  by  the  department  for  converting  swamps  and 
other  suitable  lands  within  the  reserved  forests  for  paddy 
and  other  cultivations.  This  is  not  correct.  The  sub-joined 
statement  will  show  that  the  reserved  forests  and  reserved 
lands. which  stood  at  2,489  square  miles  and  14  acres  in  1086 
hav?  pnly  decreased  to  2,486  square  miles  and  407  acres  :at 
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the  end  of  1111,  i,  e.,  during  a  long  period  of  nearly  twenty 
five  years. 

The  total  area  of  reserved  forests,  reserved  lands,  and  fUel 
and  fodder  reserves. 


Year. 

Reserved  forests 

Reserved  lands 

Fuel  and  fodder 
reserve 

Sq.  miles 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

Acres 

Sq.  miles 

Acres 

1086 

2,330 

177 

155 

477 

1087 

2,334 

623 

147 

356 

1088 

2,337 

534 

145 

130 

1089 

2,337 

209 

144 

468 

1090 

2,344 

181 

124 

241 

1091 

2,346 

220 

136 

155 

1092 

2,344 

170 

135 

525 

1093 

2,383 

117 

77 

50 

1094 

2,381 

320 

76 

624 

1095 

2,386 

422 

71 

145 

1096 

2,387 

495 

68 

525 

ii 

28 

1097 

2,387 

578 

66 

392 

1098 

2,381 

164 

63 

92 

1099 

2,382 

95 

65 

405 

1100 

2,390 

157 

66 

63 

... 

1101 

2,392 

44 

93 

381 

■  .4 

533 

1102 

2,391 

480 

93 

553 

4 

1103 

2j395 

298 

94 

138 

3 

W 

1104 

2,394 

171. 

93 

119 

3 

495 

1105 

;  2,393 

254 

93 

105 

3 

495 

1106 

2,393 

211 

93 

199 

3 

495 

1107 

2,396 

371 

89 

436 

3.  ■ 

495 

1108 

2,397 

39 

88 

538 

3 

1109 

2,396 

24 

88 

538 

6 

464 

1110 

2,396 

617 

88 

191 

6 

216 

1111 

2,401 

573 

84 

474 

2  • 

474 

32 
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As  a  result  of  repeated  complaints  on  the  floor  of 
the  Sri  Mttlam  Assembly  that  the  Forest  Department  has 
not  been  affording  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  suitable 
lands,  within  the  reserved  forests,  taluk  committees  were 
appointed  to  inspect  all  the  available  swamps  in  all  the 
existing  reserved  forests  and  to  recommend  their  suitability 
for  paddy  cultivation.  In  response  to  the  reports  of  such 
taluk  committees  certain  lands  were  disafforested  and 
thrown  out  for  cultivation. 

The  value  and  utility  of  forests  in  an  agricultural 
country  like  Travancore  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Professor 
Sohillics  summarises  the  uses  of  forests  as  follows: — 

1.  Forests  supply  timber,  fuel  and  other  forest 
produce. 

2.  They  offer  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  other  enterprise. 

3.  They  produce  a  demand  for  labour  in  their 
management  and  working  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries  which  depend  upon  forests  for  their  raw  materials. 

4.  They  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil 
to  a  moderate  extent  and  render  the  climate  more  equable. 

5.  They  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air 
and  reduce  evaporation  to  a  considerable  extent. 

6.  They  tend  to  increase  rainfall. 

7.  They  help  to  regulate  water  supply,  ensure  more 
sustained  feeding  of  springs,  tend  to  reduce  violent  floods 
and  render  the  flow  of  water  in  rivers  more  continuous. 

,  8.  They  assist  in  preventing  land-slips,  avalanches 

and  silting  of  rivers  and  low  lands  and  arrest  moving  sands. 

9.  They  arrest  the  velocity  of  air  current,  protect 
adjoining  lands  against  cold  and  dry  winds  and  afford  shelter 
to  the  cattle,  game  and  useful  birds. 

10.  They  assist  in  the  production  of  oxygen  and 

ozone. 

11.  They  may  under  certain  conditions  enforce  the 
health  of  the  country  and  under  others  endanger  it. 
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12.  They  increase  the  artistic  beauty  of  a  country; 

After  all,  the  percentage  of  the  forest  areas  to  the 
total  area  of  the  State  (3T5  per  cent.)  is  only  normal. 
Burma  has  59'5  per  cent,  of  her  total  area  as  forests,  Assam 
32  9  per  cent,  and  the  Andamans  70'2  per  cent.  All  the  same 
a  policy  of  judicious  disafforestation  of  as  muoh  suitable  land 
as  practicable  for  paddy  cultivation  is  being  systematically 
pursued. 

Owing  to  variations  in  climate,  altitude  and  rainfall 
the  forests  of  Travancore  present  a  variety 
Glassification.  0]a£iraoterj_s.j;icB.  The  following  is  Bour 
dillon’s  classification : — 

I.  Heavy  moist  forests  of  evergreen  trees. 

II.  Land  originally  covered  with  moist  forests,  but 
now  overspread  with  shrub  of  various  ages,  the  resulting 
growth  after  being  abandoned  by  hill  cultivators. 

III.  Deciduous  forests  with  grass  growing  under  the 
trees. 

IV.  Bocky  land  covered  with  short  grass  and  useless 
for  any  purpose  except  pasture. 

The  heavy  moist  forest  is  believed  to  have  at  one 
time  extended  all  over  the  low  country  in  North  Travancore. 

It  is  now  confined  to  the  slopes  of  the 

Class  I.  hills.  The  trees  comprising  it  grow  very 
dose  together  and  present  many  different  species.  Forest 
fires  do  little  harm  here,  as  the  trees  are  evergreen  and 
there  is  no  undergrowth  of  grass.  In  spite  of  the  large 
variety  of  trees  in  the  area  these  forests  are  much  less 
valuable  than  the  deciduous  forests  (under  class  III)  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  timber  available  in  these  regions  re¬ 
mains  unknown.  Neverthless,  some  of  the  trees  command 
good  prices.  With  the  rapid  industrialisation  of  the 
country  and  the  impetus  now  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  ply  wood,  packing  cases,  etc.,  timbers  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  unmarketable  are  bound  to  command  a 
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good  price  in  the  market.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  important  species  of  timber  trees  found  in  the  ever- 


green  forests: — 

1.  Ebony. 

23. 

Mango. 

2. 

Karubagam. 

24. 

Red  Wood. 

3. 

Anjili. 

25. 

Thencbera. 

4. 

Jack. 

26. 

Ampalam. 

5. 

White  Cedar. 

27. 

Skurati. 

6. 

Red  Cedar. 

28. 

Malampuly. 

'  7. 

Punna. 

29. 

Kurangadi. 

8. 

Nangu, 

30. 

Muttukongu. 

9. 

Gamboge. 

31. 

Naval. 

10. 

Pfithankolli. 

32. 

Manimaruthu. 

11. 

Cotton. 

33. 

Kadampa. 

12. 

Chlni. 

34. 

Pala-Cry  sophy  llum 

13. 

Eppa. 

35. 

raxburghianum. 

Do.  Dichopsiselliptica 

14. 

Payin- 

36. 

Karinthuvara. 

15. 

Vedipiiavu. 

37. 

ERlappSla. 

16. 

Pola. 

38. 

Nutmeg. 

17. 

Malauram. 

39. 

Cinnamon. 

18. 

Olankara. 

40. 

Kola  mava. 

19. 

Peru, 

41. 

Thondi. 

20. 

Dammer. 

42. 

Aval. 

21. 

Venkotten. 

43. 

AranfilL 

22. 

■Kadapilavu. 

44. 

Fib. 

The  second  class  of  forests  contains  no  valuable 
timbers,  as  the  bushes  and  scrubs  springing  up  after  clear- 
Cltuw  II  ing  and  burninS  are  useless  kinds  of 

trees.  AIL  these,  however,  are  short-lived 
and  give  place  to  better  forests  after  growing  for  some  ten 
years.  In  this  class  are  included  all  forests  cleared  for  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  ragi,  etc. 

'  -  '  The  third  class  of  forests  are  on  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  are  largely  met  with  in  South  Travancore.  These  grass 
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forests  are  also  found  covering  the  ridges  arid  higher 
Class  in  grounds  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  the 
growth  of  evergreen  forests.  A  small  part 
of  the  hill  plateau  is  also  covered  wi&h  forest  of  this  des¬ 
cription. 

The  deciduous  forests  contain  a  much  smaller  number 
of  species  than  the  moist  forests,  though  their  value  and 
utility  are  greater.  They  suffer  much  annually  from  grass 
fires  which  become  more  intense  when  the  trees  are  felled, 
since  the  branches  and  top  ends  left  about  feed  the  flame. 
The  most  important  varieties  of  trees  found  in  these  forests 


1.  Teak.  14.  Ney  Thekku. 

2.  Blackwood.  15.  Nux  Vomica. 

3.  Sandalwood.  16.  Gallnut. 

4.  Irul.  17.  Uthi. 

5.  Venga.  18.  Kumpil. 

6.  Thempavu.  19.  Psra. 

7.  Vep  Teak.  20.  Nelli. 

8.  Melli.  21.  Vaka. 

9.  Pavan.  22.  Mura. 

10.  Vekkali.  23.  Chinna  Kaclampa. 

11.  Muller  Venga.  24.  Mala  Uthi. 

12.  Vep  Maruthu.  25.  Murukku. 

13.  Thanni. 

The  fourth  class  of  forests  is  worthless  so  far  as 
Class  IV  timber  production  is  concerned,  but  is  use^ 
ful  as  affording  grazing  grounds  and  for 
the  collection  of  manure  leaves. 


The  forest  flora  of  Travanoore  is  unique  and  presents 
wide  diversity  both  in  species  and  number.  This  peculiarity 
is  due  to  abundant  rainfall,  wide  variations 
Forest  flora.  in  elevations  and  temperature,  regular 
seasons  and,  above  all,  the  salubrious  climate  of  the  State. 
This  accounts  for  the  marvellous  number  of  species  of 
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shrubs,  climbers  and  creepers,  parasites  and  ephiphytes  so 
abundantly  found.  So  far  592  varieties  of  timber  trees  and 
3,538  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  have  been  identified. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  more  which  have  yet  to  be 
identified.  The  most  valuable  timber  trees  ofTravancore 
are  the  following : 


1.  Teak. 

Hi.  Fa  van. 

2.  Blackwood. 

17.  Maiuthu. 

3.  Ebony 

18.  Mango. 

4.  Sandalwood. 

19.  Punna. 

5.  Anjili. 

2 1.  Chlni. 

6.  Thampagam. 

21.  Pathiri. 

7.  V§ngai. 

22.  Elavu. 

8.  Thempavu. 

23.  Kafinthakafa. 

9.  White  Cedar. 

24.  Shenkurandi. 

10.  Red  Cedar. 

25.  Vaka  species. 

11.  Vepteak. 

26.  Venkotten. 

12.  Jack. 

27.  Karinjali. 

13.  Iful. 

28.  Kolavu. 

14.  Myla. 

15.  ManjaKadampu. 

29.  Naval. 

When  Mr.  Bourdillon  wrote  his  report,  only  the  first 
23  species  were  considered  valuable.  Since  then  other 
species  of  timber  as  Shenkuranqli,  Vakai,  Venkotten,  etc., 
have  been  extracted  and  put  into  the  market.  These  fetch 
good  prioes.  In  fact  there  are  now  more  than  100  species 
of  timber  trees  for  which  seigniorage  and  tariff  values  are 
fixed  by  the  Forest  Department.  All  of  them  are  put  to 
some  use  or  other.  The  people  will  certainly  come  to  know 
the  uses  of  other  trees  hitherto  considered  useless,  especial¬ 
ly  when  valuable  trees  become  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
Many  species  of  trees,  though  they  may  not  yield  good 
timber,  yield  very  valuable  gums  and  resins,  gome  yield 
useful  fibres  and  fruits,  while  others  possess  medicinal 
properties. 
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The  importance  of  a  regular  supply  of  wood  to  a 
country  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Wood  is  used  as  timber 
for  structural  purposes,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  tools,  furniture  and  as  fuel  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses.  Though  in  modern  times 
iron  and  concrete  have  to  a  great  extent  begun  to  replace 
timber,  it  still  holds  its  position  as  an  indispensable  item  of 
necessity  to  mankind  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  ever. 
In  like  manner  coal,  lignite  and  other  substitutes  have  been 
replacing  firewood  in  some  countries.  At  the  same  time 
new  demands  for  the  use  of  wood  are  cropping  up  every  day, 
as  preparation  of  wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
artificial  silk  and  plywood  manufacture.  A  good  portion  of 
firewood  is  converted  into  charcoal  large  quantities  of 
which  are  used  for  domestic  fires,  iron  smelting  and  other 
allied  industries.  In  a  poor  country  like  Travancore  the 
majority  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to  go  in  for  wood  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  will  have  to  depend  upon  wood  alone  for  their 
requirements  and,  as  such,  wood  is  as  valuable  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink. 
This  would  stress  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  our 
forests. 

The  claims  of  sylviculture  are  receiving  increasing 
attention  from  the  Government.  Sylviculture  means  “the 
culture  of  forest,  i.  e.,  all  operations  or  measures  connected 
with  the  formation  and  preservation  and  treatment  of 
forest’’.  Steady  endeavours  are  being  made 

1.  to  bring  about  and  assist  the  natural  reproduction 
of  important  species, 

2.  to  adopt  a  system  of  artificial  reproduction  when 
necessary  to  supplement  natural  reproduction, 

3.  to  attend  to  the  coppices  growth  of  fuel  trees, 

4.  to  increase  the  number  of  regular  plantations,  and 

5.  lastly,  to  attend  to  hoeing,  thinning,  clearing  and 
mending  operations, 
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During  the  past  many  decades  the  Government  has 
been  devoting  great  attention  to  open  teak  plantation  in 
several  places.  The  plantations  date  back 
Teak  plantations.  time  of  Dewan  &aja  Sir  T.  Madhava 

Rao.  Iti  his  letter  to  the  Resident,  Mr.  Fisher,  No.  73  dated 
9th  Jan.  1864,  he  had  emphasised  the  necessity  of  reple¬ 
nishing  the  depleted  forests  by  planting  teak.  The  first 
planting  was  commenced  in  1040  M.  E.  (1865)  near  Mala- 
yStthr.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  Neverthless,  further 
attempts  were  made  and  regular  plantations  were  opened 
at  Malayattar  and  Konni  in  the  year  1042.  Between 
the  years  1042  and  1049,  392  acres  (200  at  Kbnni  and  192  at 
MalaySttur)  were  planted  with  teak.  From  1C  50  to  1067, 
there  was  no  planting  at  MalayStlur,  as  the  MalaySttnr 
plantations  proved  to  be  more  expensive  and  the  place  was 
infested  with  malarial  fever.  Planting  was,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  at  Konni.  In  1065  a  beginning  was  made  to  start 
plantations  at  Arienkavu.  An  area  of  150  acres  was  cleared 
and  planted  with  teak.  This  proved  to  be  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  dry  season  and  want  of  adequate  attention. 
But  in  1067  another  plot  of  38  acres  was  successfully  planted 
up  with  teak. 

During  the  period  from  1042  to  1067  planting  was 
spasmodic  and  intermittent  but  subsequently  it  has  been 
more  regular  and  systematic.  In  1083  there  were  over  2,540 
acres  distributed  as  follows:— 


Malayattur. 

Konni. 

Afienkavu. 

Total. 


751-42  acres. 
1,452-71  ,  , 

336-38  , , 

2,540-51  ,  , 


Since  theft  there  has  been  uninterrupted  planting. 
Kbnni  and  Afienkavu  continued  to  be  planted,  while  Mallana 
by  the  side  of  the  Mallana  Thbdu  and  Ed  am  an  in  the  .Quilon 
division  were  newly  added.  Thus  at  the  end  of  1094  the 
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total  area  of  the  teak  plantations  in  the  State  was  about 
4,083  acres. 

Towards  the  close  of  1094,  the  Conservator  of  Forests 
adumberated  a  scheme  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  plant  up 
one  square  mile  (640  acres)  of  land  with 

Extension.  ,  ,  T  .  v 

teak  every  year.  In  pursuance  of  that 

scheme  the  required  sites  for  planting  for  ten  years  in  all 
the  divisions  were  selected  and  the  necessary  sketches 
prepared.  But  the  scheme  did  not  work  well  as  the  sites 
selected  in  some  of  the  divisions  were  found  unsuitable  for 
the  growth  of  teak.  However,  the  progress  of  the  teak 
plantations  in  the  State  ever  afterwards  has  been  steady 
and  rapid,  and  the  method  of  raising  the  plantations  under¬ 
went  considerable  change.  In  1096,  the  department  conceived 
the.  idea  of  opening  teak  plantations  under  the  taungya 
system,  This  system  was  tried  in  several  places,  in  a  few 
of  which  it  proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  reasons  for  the 
failure  were:-r- 

1.  Unsuitability  of  the  soil. 

2.  Difficulty  of  getting  reliable  contractors. 

3.  Difficulty  of  procuring  labourers. 

4.  Adverse  weather  conditions  and  scantiness  of 

rainfall. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  taungya  system 
has  on  the  whole  been  successful.  Under  it  not  only  werp 
all  works,  such  as  clearing  and  burning,  lining  and  planting, 
weeding,  supplying  failures,  etc.,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
plants  were  18  months  old,  carried  out  by  the  taungya  culti¬ 
vators  at  their  own  cost,  but  a  premium  also  was  paid  by 
them  to  the  Government,  the  amount  varying  from  Rs.  1J 
to  4|  per  acre,  according  to  the  convenience  and  suitability 
of  the  land  for  paddy  cultivation. 

The  policy  of  systematic  planting  of  teak  was  followed 
for  over  half  a  century  in  the  State,  as  a  result  of  which  W© 
had  at  the  end  of  1111  teak  plantations  to  the  extent  of 
33 
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13,663  acres.  Mr.  H.  Tireman,  I.  F.  S.,  Chief  Conservator 
of  Forests,  who  happened  to  visit  the  State  Plantations  in 
1101  expressed  very  high  appreciation  of  the  system  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  conditions  of  the  plantations  and  stated  that  the 
teak  plantations  here  were  better  than  those  of  Mlamptir 
which  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  India.  While 
the  area  planted  with  teak  during  the  58  years  from  1042  to 
1100  was  only  8,060  acres,  the  area  planted  with  it  during 
the  ten  years  from  110.1  to  1111  was  as  much  as  5,603  acres. 

“  The  natural  habitat  of  sandal  is  stated  to  be  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  3,500  ft.  though  it  ascends  to  over  4,000 

Sandalwood  ft-  and  deceuds  up  to  1,200  ft.”  It  flourishes 

Plantations.  when  planted  even  at  sea  level,  but  naturally 
it  is  a  tree  of  the  upland  plateau,  growing  chiefly  on  undulat¬ 
ing  ground,  and  often  on  hill  sides  and  in  open  spaces  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  ravines.  The  important  sandal 
tracts  lie  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  varies  from  25  to  65 
inches,  but  the  tree  is  occasionally  found  where  the  rainfall 
is  above  or  below  these  limits.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  tracts 
where  the  rainfall  is  as  much  as  100  inches.  The  most 
favourable  soil  on  which  the  tree  grows  is  a  red  ferruginous 
loam  varying  in  fertility,  the  underlying  rock  often  being 
metamorphic,  chiefly  Gneiss.  It  is  often  found  on  rocky 
ground  or  on  stony  or  gravelly  soil.  The  trees  growing  on 
poorer  ground,  particularly  on  stony  or  gravelly  soil,  possess 
highly  scented  wood,  though  they  do  not  attain  to  any  large 
dimensions.  But  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  rule  is  of 
general  application.  The  tree  requires  good  drainage  and 
does  not  thrive  on  water-logged  ground.* 

Sandal  does  not  generally  occur  in  high  dense  forests. 
It  is  found  in  open  scrub  jungle,  hedges,  and  among  lantana 
bushes.  Owing  to  its  economic  and  commercial  value,  its 
restricted  occurrence  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the 

*  1  Troupa,  .Indian  Trees. 
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Indian  Peninsula,  and  its  absence  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  declared  a  royal  tree  belonging  to  the  State,  even  when 
it  grows  on  private  lands. 

Sandalwood  plantations  have  not  proved  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  Travancora.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1858  when 
about  fifty  acres  of  land  near  Quilon  were  planted.  It  was 
not  successful.  The  climatic  conditions  in  Travancore  do  not 
generally  appear  to  be  congenial  to  the  growth  of  sandal  or 
the  production  of  scented  wood.  The  Forest  Department 
attempted  to  extend  the  natural  sandalwood  forest  by  plant¬ 
ing  ten  acres  of  land  every  year  close  to  the  Arienkavu 
san  dal  wood  regions.  That  attempt  also  proved  abortive.  But 
in  places  where  sandalwood  grows  spontaneously  the  wood 
possesses  a  fins  scent.  The  only  place  in  Travancore  where 
sandal  grows  profusely  and  yields  scented  wood  is  Marayttr 
in  the  Anohanad  valley  where  we  have  sandalwood  reserves 
of  natural  growth.  Experiments  in  sandalwood  plantations 
received  an  impetus  when  Mr.  RSnra  Rao  became  the  Con¬ 
servator  of  Forests.  He  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  sandal  in  all  the  Forest  Divisions,  and  sandal  seeds 
were  got  down  and  distributed  to  all  Forest  Ranges  for 
broadcast  sowing.  In  1094  a  scheme  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  by  which  the  hillmeu  residing  in  Maraynr 
were  permitted  to  cultivate  Sirkar  lands  on  a  rotation  of 
three  years,  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  should  sow 
sandal  seeds  in  the  cleared  areas  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  surrender  the  land  to  the  Forest  Department 
thereafter-.  The  same  concession  was  extended  to  the  fire 
watchers  and  other  lower  subordinates  ‘  of  the  Forest 
Department.  But  the  experiments  did  not  prove  quite 
successful. 

Plantations  of  rubber,  casuarina,  elavu  and  cashew- 
nuts  have  also  been  opened.  A  few  mahogany  plants  and 
beedy  plants  are  also  grown  in  stray  plantations. 

Forest  exploitation  is  regulated  by  working  plans  or 
working  schemes  so  as  to  bring  all  important  forests  under 
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systematic  management  to  ensure  continuity  of  treatment 
and  orderly  and  economic  working  as  well 
Working  Plans.  ag  forest  ^generation.  A  working  plan 
is  a  statement  drawn  up  for  a  certain  area,  of  forest 
land  laying  down  and  prescribing  the  whole  of  tlie  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the  area  for  a 
definite  number  of  years.  “  In  other  words,  it  is  a  Forest 
Regulation  prescribing  the  application  of  certain  cultural 
rules,  execution  of  certain  works  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  desired  result.  In  a  forest  wotkcd  on  economic 
principles,  the  desideratum  is  generally  to  obtain  per¬ 
petually  a  regular  supply  of  produce  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  that  is,  a  maximum  sustained  yield.  A  working 
plan  indicates  how  this  is  to  be  done  ”. 

A  simple  form  of  forest  working  plan  was  first 
conceived  by  Mr.  Munro  who  was  the  Conservator  of  Forests 
in  Travancore  during  the  twenties  and  thirtees  of  the  19th 
century.  It  was  the  result  _of  his  special  study  regarding 
the  rate  of  growth  of  teak  in  Travancore  forests.  But  the 
idea  of  forming  a  regular  plan  did  not  materialise.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Bourdillon  took  up  the  idea  of 
introducing  some  systematic  working  plan.  Towards  the 
close  of  1075  working  schemes  on  a  rotation  of  six  years 
were  drawn  up  for  thirteen  reserves,  aggregating  to  about 
1,189  square  miles.  These  schemes  only  served  to  localise 
fellings  in  a  compact  area.  They  did  not  visualise  a 
regulated  system  or  take  into  account  the  demands  of 
scientific  sylviculture..  They  did  not  work  satisfactorily 
as  the  coupes  opened  in  a  six  years’  rotation  were  found 
to  be  too  large  to  be  gone  through  in  a  single  year. 

The  first  regular  working  plan  on  a  scientific  basis, 
embracing  an  accepted  sylvicultural  system,  was  drawn  up 
in  the  year  1083  for  the  forest  of  the  Sheudurney  valley. 
In  the  same  year  another  working  plan  for  the  treatment 
bf  the  teak  plantations  of  the  State  was  also  prepared.  In 
1085  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
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working  the  sandal  trees  in  the  Anchanad  Range.  In  less 
than  eight  years  many  of  the  valuable  and  important 
Reserves  of  the  State  were  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
sanctioned  working  plans.  At  the  end  of  1093,  the  area 
brought  under  the  sanctioned  working  plans  came  up  to  377 
square  miles  and  210  acres. 

In  the  Forest  Conference  held  in  1093  it  was  resolved 
that  the  preparation  of  further  working  plans  on  an 
elaborate  scale  was  not  necessary  in  view  of  the  incomplete 
and  unreliable  data  available  at  that  time  and  that  the 
preparation  of  simple  working  schemes  was  sufficient. 
The  Government  accepted  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Conference.  In  pursuance  of  the  above  government  order 
the  department  made  much  headway  in  the  preparation  of 
simple  working  schemes  for  all  the  important  and  valuable 
forests  of  the  State.  1,014  square  miles  were  brought  within 
the  benefit  of  this  regulated  plan  of  work  by  the  end  of  1111. 
The  work  is  in  progress  and  the  directions  regarding 
rotations  are  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible. 

Forest  produce  is  classified  as  major  and  minor.  Wood 
including  timber  and  fuel  falls  under  major  produce.  All  the 
rest  of  the  products  that  can  be  had  from 
Srt^uM.  the  forests  are  termed  “minor  produce”. 

Timber  is  the  important  major  product  and 
for  purposes  of  accounts  it  is  again  subdivided  into 
(a)  royalties,  (b)  junglewood,  (c)  plantation  royalties,  and 
(d)  plantation  junglewood.  The  general  utility  of  timber  and 
the  importance  of  its  regular  supply  to  a  country  like  Tra- 
vancore  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  problem  of  fuel  supply  in  Travail  core  is  one  of 
great  importance.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  population 
and  the  intensive  cultivation  of  land  which  has  followed  in 
its  wake,  every  available  space  of  forest  land  is  being  cleared 
and  brought  under  cultivation  after  cutting  down  the  forest 
growth.  Vast  areas  of  private  forests  have  been  cleared 
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for  rubber  and  tea  plantations,  The  quantity  of  fuel  obtain¬ 
able  from  private  lands  is  thus  decreasing  steadily.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  fuel,  yielding  trees  in  the  area  to  the  west 
of  the  Forest  Zone,  including  such  fruit-bearing  trees  as 
mango,  cashew,  etc.  have  been  already  felled  and  utilised. 
FTo  attempt  is  made  to  replant  private  lands  with  timber  trees. 
The  demand  for  fuel  is  therefore  becoming  greater  every 
day  and  the  price  is  growing  high.  At  the  present  rate  of 
depletion  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  fuel  famine  in  Travan- 
core  in  two  or  three  decades.  To  minimise  this  danger  the 
Forest  Department  is  reserving  a  number  of  minor  forests. 

The  extraction,  transport  and  disposal  of  timber  are 
discharged  both  by  government  agency  and  by  private 
consumers  and  purchasers.  They  are  regulated  by  demand 
and  by  the  requirements  of  sylvicultural  principles.  The 
systems  of  fellings  now  obtaining  in  Travanoore  are: — 

1.  Selection  fellings  in  the  coupes  of  several  work¬ 
ing  circles. 

2.  Clear  fellings  in  the  areas  selected  for  raising 
teak  plantation. 

3.  Improvement  fellings. 

4.  Coppice  fellings. 

5.  Unregulated  felling  from  unreserved  lands  and 
registered  holdings. 

Extraction  of  timber  is  also  done  under  “mel-labhom" 
system.  Contractors  are  engaged  by  the  Forest  Department 
to  work  down  timbers  from  specified  areas  to  the  sale  depots 
or  selected  places  of  disposal,  where  they  are  generally 
sold  in  public  auction. 

Teak,  blackwood,  ebony  and  sandalwood,  whether 
grown  or  found  on  government  land  or  private  property,  are 
„  royalties.  So  are  elephant  teeth  and  ivory. 

°  a  Ies'  Royal  trees  cannot  be  felled  by  any  person 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  Conservator  of  Forests 
or  an  officer  authorised  by  him  in  writing,  even  when  they 
stand  on  private  lands.  It  is  an  offence  under  the  Forest 
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Regulation  to  fell,  girdle,  mark,  mutilate  or  otherwise 
damage  any  tree  which  is  a  royalty,  and  to  be  found  in 
possession  of  such  trees  or  any  forest  produce  which  is  a 
royalty  without  having  honestly  obtained  it. 

At  the  19th  session  of  the  Sri  Mulam  Popular 
Assembly,  representations  were  made  by  certain  members 
regarding  the  rights  over  the  royal  trees  standing  on  private 
lands.  They  complained  about  the  delay  and  hardship 
incidental  to  the  settlement  of  kudivila  claims  and  urged 
that  as  the  procedure  then  followed  deprived  the  owners  of 
private  lands  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  royal  trees  standing 
on  them,  the  holders  of  such  lands  should,  as  in  British 
India,  be  allowed  full  rights  over  the  royalties  growing 
thereon.  The  members  also  desired  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  which  was  then  sitting  to 
discuss  the  free  pass  rules.  The  Government  accordingly 
ordered  that  the  question  of  giving  full  rights  on  royal 
trees  to  the  owners  of  private  holdings  be  referred  to  the 
Committee,  which  was  requested  to  examine  and  discuss 
the  question  on  all  its  bearings.  In  pursuance  of  the  above 
government  order,  the  Committee  inspected  various  locali¬ 
ties  and,  after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  matter  in  all 
its  aspects,  submitted  their  report  on  the  5th  August  1927. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  both  the  Government  and  the  people  would  be  benefited 
if  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  on  royalties  was  given  effect 
to  within  ten  years,  in  which  time  the  Forest  Department 
should  put  forth  its  best  endeavours  to  remove  all  royalties 
standing  on  private  lands  and  leave  the  people  whatever 
was  left  behind  free  from  all  restrictions.  They  suggested 
that  for  this  purpose  the  State  might  be  divided  into  three 
tracts  as  shown  below  i'¬ 
ll)  West  of  the  Main  Central  Road  and  West  of 
the  Main  Southern  Road. 

(2)  West  of  the  road  passing. from  NsgercOil  to 
Thuckalai,  Meykode,  Kula^skharam,  Kaliel,  Ned,umang$d, 
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PSlods,  Thenmala,  Punalur,  Pat'hanEpuram,  K5nni,  Ranni, 
Manimala,  Ksnjifappally,  Irattupetta,  Pslai,  Thodupula, 
MflvSfctupula,  Kothamangalam,  ThattakkSd  and  Periyav. 

(3)  All  land  east  of  tract  No.  (2). 

It  was  also  recommended  that  with  a  view  to  expedite 
matters  and  save  private  owners  from  considerable  delay 
and  loss  in  the  matter  of  getting  the  kudivila  amount,  the 
kudivila  rates  for  the  different  classes  of  royalties  were  to 
be  fixed.  The  Committee  proposed  the  following  rates  of 
fixed  kudivila  to  be  pail  to  the  owners -immediately  on 
delivery  of  timbers  at  the  Depot : — 

Blackwood  I  Class.  8  annas  per  c.  ft. 

II  Class.  4  annas  „  „ 

III  Class.  2  annas  ,, 

Teak.  I  Class.  6  annas  „  „ 

II  Class.  4  annas  „  ,, 

III  Class.  2  annas  „  „ 

The  proposal  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  and  the  scheme  was  given  effect  to  from  the 
14th  Edlavam  1107.  As  the  two  years  allowed  for  the 
abolition  of  royalties  on  tract  No.  (1)  expired  by  the  end  of 
1108,  a  royal  proclamation  was  published  in  1111  by  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  abolishing  with  effect  from  the  1st 
Chingam  1109  the  government  monopoly  on  royal  trees 
growing  on  tract  No.  (1),  i.  e.,  on  lands  situated  west  of  the 
Main  Central  Road  and  the  Main  Southern  Road. 

The  transport  of  timber  has  had  a  chequered  history. 
The  permit  system  was  followed  by  the  depot  system  and 
_  both  were  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of 

Transport  of  timber.  ,,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

the  contract  system  which  now  prevails. 
The  measures  adopted  from  time  to  time  were  not  only  ten¬ 
tative  but  were  lacking  in  a  perception  of  method  suited  to 
local  conditions.  The  policy  frequently  varied  with  the  ideas 
of  the  officers  who  managed  the  Forest  Department  from 
time  to  time.  Royalties  were  felled  almost  entirely  by 
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government  agency  up  to  the  year  1054.  Till  that  date  only, 
first  class  teak  which  was  above  12  vannctms  was  felled.  In  . 
1054  contracts  were  made  with  private  persons  to  deliver 
teak  above  10  vannams  in  order  to  fulfil:  the  agreement  made, 
by  the  Government  with  Messrs.  Walli  Bhayi  Kaderbhay 
&  Co.  of  Bombay  that  they  would  supply  a  fixed  quantity 
of  timber  to  the  firm  every  year.  There  were  only  a  very  few. 
contractors  at  the  time  and  that  facilitated  supervision.  The 
AminEdars  were  directed  to  accompany  the  contractors’  men- 
to  the  forest  and  to  mark  out  the  trees  to  be  felled  by  them.. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  number  of  contractors  increased 
and  effective  supervision  became  impossible.  In  1057  con¬ 
tracts  were  entered  into  with  private  individuals  to  fell  and 
deliver  K51  Teak.  As  the  timber  felled  in  this  manner  was 
found  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue,  advertisements  were  . 
published  calling  for  more  contractors.  This  attracted  a. 
crowd  many  of  whom  were  inexperienced  persons  with 
doubtful  solvency.  The  practice  was  to  make  advances  to 
the  contractors  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  bringing; 
the  felled  logs  to  the  depots.  This  gave  rise  to  several 
abuses  and  the  Government  thought  that  the  system-  was. 
responsible  for  the  defects  in  its  working.  .  They  therefore, 
introduced  the  depot  system  in  1060.  •/ 

According  to  this  new  system  all  felled  timber  of 
whatever  kind  had  to  be  brought  to  the  depots  for  sale. 
This  was  disadvantageous  in  several  ways.  The  contractors 
who  agreed  to  deliver  timber  at  the  depot  engaged  many  sub¬ 
contractors  who  did  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the  old 
permit  holders.  They  brought  to  the  depots  only  timber,, 
from  areas  conveniently  situated  and  easily  accessible.  The 
depot  system  was  as  bad  as  the  previous  one  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  right  to  fell  wras  given  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  persons.  It  was  therefore  abolished  in  1063  and  the  old  - 
seigniorage  system  was  reintroduced  with  much  higher 
rates,  the  charge  being  levied  per  candy  of  timber  felled.  This . 
system  again  got  into  abuse  as  many  of  the  sub-contractors 
34 
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received  large  advances  from  the  contractors,  which  they 
could,  never  hope  to  pay  off  either  in  work  or  in  money. 
Besides,  it  was  usual  with  tire  contractors  to  give  out  sub¬ 
contracts  to  men  on  the  understanding  that  timber  was  to  be 
felled  and  delivered  at  the  depots.  They  often  failed  to  ful¬ 
fil  their  obligations  to  their  sub-contractors  and  the  latter 
had  not  enough  money  to  keep  up  to  the  terms  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  It  often  happened  that  logs  were  left  in  the  forest  to 
rot  as  the  sub-contractor  had  not  the  necessary  money  to 
work  the  timber  to  the  depot.  The  number  of  contractors 
employed  during  this  period  was  too  large  and  only  a  very 
small  staff  of  the  Forest  Department  was  available  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  check  on  them.  Considerable  waste  was  occasioned 
by  the  felling  of  timber.  The  seigniorage  system  was  thus 
found  to  be  a  failure  again  and  the  permit  system  was 
therefore  reintroduced. 

’  Permits  were  issued  by  the  Forest  Department 
enabling  the  holders  thereof  to  fell  all  kinds  of  timber. 
They  specified  the  place  from  where  timber  was  to  be  felled, 
how  it  was  to  be  brought  down  and  what  length  of  time  was 
allowed  for  its  removal.  They  were  issued  on  payment  of 
the  ordinary  fees.  If  the  permit  holder  wished  to  fell  in  a 
reserve,  he  was  also  supplied  with  a  pass  to  enable  him  to 
enter  the  forests.  The  permit  obtained,  the  holder  of  it 
could  get  his  timber  ready  and  then  bring  it  to  the  side  of 
the  road  or  the  river  whence  he  could  transport  it  to  its 
destination  after  getting  it  stamped  by  the  AminSdSr  who 
measured  the  logs  and  entered  the  measurements  on  the 
back  of  the  permit.  The  timber  was  then  removed  through 
the  route  specified  in  the  permit.  It  was  stopped  at  each 
watch  station  on  the  way  and  examined.  This  system  was 
perhaps  more  convenient  to  the  people  than  the  depot 
system,  but  it  required  careful  supervision.  It  was  abolished 
in  1077  M.  E.  and  it.  was  ordered  that  the  useful  kind  of 
timber  in  demand  should  be  sold  at  the  depots  and  that  any 
particular  kind  of  timber  not  available  there  would  be 
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supplied  if  previous  intimation  was  given  to  the  Divisional 
•Forest  Officers  concerned.  If  it  was  not  possible  to  supply 
it,  permits  were  given  to  fell  the  same  in  limited  quantities 
from  the  government  forests. 

Owing  to  the  reckless  operations  of  the  contractors 
and  permit  holders  in  previous  years,  large  quantities  of 
abandoned  royal  and  junglewood  timber  were  found  lying  in 
the  forest  in  1084.  The  systematic  removal  of  such  timbers 
and  their  transport  to  the  sale  depots  were  undertaken 
through  departmental  agency.  The  system  having  been 
found  ineffective,  the  Government  desired  to  devise  a  better 
method  of  extracting  timber.  The  contract  system  which 
is  now  in  vogue  was  then  adopted. 

The  problem  of  timber  transport  is  not  difficult  as 
there  are  eighteen .  rivers  and  their  tributaries  flowing 
throughout  the  forest  regions.  Moreover,  the  State  has  an 
elaborate  road  system  connecting  the  banks  of  rivers  with 
the  collecting  places  and  markets.  It  is  easy  to  cut  down 
timbers  and  float  them  down  the  rivers.  Transport  of  timber 
from  the  forest  to  the  country  is  generally  done  by  rafts, 
tying  the  timbers  together  and  floating  them.  In  the  case  of 
heavy  timbers  which  may  not  float,  bamboos  are  often 
attached  to  the  rafts  to  enable  them  to  float  easily.  Elephants 
play  a  prominent  part  in  timber  transportation.  They  drag 
down  the  timber  from  the  stumps  of  trees  to  places  acces¬ 
sible  by  water  or  by  road.  Except  as  regards  fuel  and 
other  minor  forest  .products,  human  agency  is  seldom 
availed  of. 

The  term  “Disposal”  includes  collection  as  well  as 
sale.  Collection  is  made  at  the  depots  near  the  market 
places.  A  large  quantity  of  timber  is  exported  every  year 
to  British  India  which  is  the  chief  market.  A  statement 
showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  timber  extracted  and 
sold  during  the  last  30  years  (1082-1111  M.  E.)  is  appended 
to  th|s  chapter. 
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Elephant  capturing  is  another  important  item  of  work 
of  the  Forest  Department,  Elephants  are  met  with  in  large 
numbers  in  certain  parts  of  the  forests. 

Elephants.  They  have  a  habit  of  wandering  in  herds. 
Their  movements  depend  upon  the  weather  conditions  and 
the  availability  of  food  in  particular  areas.  The  descend 
from  hill  tops  as  the  water  supply  begins  to  fail  there,  i.  e., 
about  January  and  thereafter.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
annual  descent  from  the  hills  in  the  hot  weather  to  capture 
these  animals  in  pits.  They  roam  about  in  the  lower  valleys, 
in  dense  .  thick  forests  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  As  soon  as 
showers  begin  to  fall  in  April  or  May,  they  instinctively 
know  that  they  could  get  water  and  fresh  fodder  on  the  top 
and  they  therefore  commence  the  movement  upwards  of 
hills. 

In  places  where  elephant  capturing  operations  are 
proposed  pits  are  dug  at  spots  through  which  the  elephants 
are  known  to  pass  in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations. 
The  pits  are  generally  ojrcular  in  shape,  12  ft.  diameter  at  the 
top  and  9  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  10  ft.  deep.  The  sloping  sides 
hre  intended  to  break  the  fall.  Brushwood  and  bundles  of 
grass  or  leaves  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits  to  a  depth 
of  three  to  four  feet  as  a  further  precaution  against  injury 
to  an  animal  falling  in,  and  care  is  taken  to  renew  the 
bedding  from  time  to  time  as  it  is  liable  to  sink  or  harden 
after  some  days.  The  earth  excavated  is  removed  to  a 
distance  and  spread  out  or  covered  by  dead  leaves  or  twigs. 
The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  closed  by  split  bamboos  or  sticks 
laid  crosswise  and  covered  with  a  Layer  of  grass  or  leaves  so 
as  to  conceal  their  existence.  The  elephant  treads  over  it 
under'the  impression  that  it  is  terra  firma,  and  falls  into  it, 
when  it  is  caught. 

A  :  The  elephant  capturing  operations  last  for  six  months 
each  year,  generally  from  the  beginning  of  Vrischikam  to 
the  end  of  Medam.  When  a  fall  occurs,  logs  of  timber  are 
often  laid  across  the  mouth  of  the  pits  and  tied  together 
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with  strong  ropes  to  prevent  the  animal  from  escaping.'  A 
vigilant  watch  is  also  kept  to  prevent  the  victim  from  being 
rescued  by  its  comrades.  As  a  general  rale  no  animal  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  pit  for  more  than  48  hours.  When 
the  decoy  elephants  arrive,  the  captive  is  noosed  round  the 
neck  and  one  hind  leg,  below  the  knee  and  above  the  ankle, 
by  soft  cords  made  of  fibrous  barks.  Precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  suffocation  by  the  tightening  of  the  noose  on  the 
neck.  On  the  noose  two  pieces  of  cord  about  two  yards  long 
are  attached  on  either  side.  It  requires  considerable  skill 
and  experience  to  put  the  two  nooses  round  the  neck  and 
the  leg.  As  soon  as  everything  is  ready  for  the  animal’s 
removal,  billets  of  wood  and  twig  are  thrown  into  the  .pit  to 
lessen  the  depth  and  to  enable  the  captive  to  ascend  and,  as 
soon  as  he  is  out,  the  decoys  close  in  round  him.  The  ropes 
on  either  side  of  the  neck  are  seized  by  two  elephants  and 
the  noose  cord  itself  by  another  in  front,  while  a  fourth 
elephant  remains  in  the  rear.  The  leg  cord  is  held  by  a 
number  of  coolies  and  the  captive  is  marched  to  the  cage. 
The  lower  bars  of  the  cage  are  drawn  out  sufficiently  to 
admit  it  and  it  is  pushed  in.  The  bars  are  closed  imme¬ 
diately  the  animal  enters  and  the  nooses  are  cut  off. 
Mahouts  are  appointed  to  tame  the  captives.  The  training 
Jakes  nearly  two  to  six  months.  . 

Cardamom-  is  one  of  the  important  minor  forest 
produce  of  the  State.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
ardamoms.  evergreen  forests  of  Malabar,  Travancore 
and  Cochin  at  elevations  between  500  and  1,00,3  feet  above 
sea  level.  . 

Cardamom  was  a  State  monopoly  till  1071  M.  E.  By 
1071  the  monopoly  was  abolished  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on 
the  land  instead.  In  1074  the  Cardamom  Rules  were  again 
revised  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  extension  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  provision  regarding  the  enhancement  of  assessment 
from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  10  per  acre  at  the  end  of  the'- 12th  year 
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from  date  bf  patta  or  registration  was  cancelled  in  1075 
and  a  few  other  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
assessment,  relinquishment  of  holdings  and  other  matters 
were  removed.  In  iOSO,  a  conference  was  convened  at 
Bombay  by  the  Dewan,  at  which  a  large  number  of  carda¬ 
mom  ryots  were  present. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  State  were  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  profits  of  cardamom,  cultivation  nor  was  the 
conference  intended  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  subject 
among  the  sons  of  the  soil.  As  a  result  of  the  conference, 
however,  full  proprietary  rights  over  the  land  were  granted 
to  the  holders  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  price,  viz., 
Rs.  10  per  acre  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  assessment 
was  reduced  from  Rs.  6&  to  Rs.  2  per  acre.  Outlet  roads 
were  opened  to  facilitate  transport.  A  revised  set  of  rules 
was  passed.  In  1084  the  forests  in  the  cardamom  districts 
were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  and  in  1085  the  Cardamom  Department  was  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Land  Revenue  Department.  There  is  now 
a  growing  interest  in  cardamom  cultivation.  The  Cardamom 
Hill  Reserve  comprises  about  48,000  acres  in  the  Devikulam 
division.  The  approximate  total  area  under  cultivation  is 
30,000  acres.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  how  much  of  the 
cultivated  area  is  possessed  by  Travancoreans.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  recently  set  apart  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be 
registered  in  the  names  of  private  individuals  (Travan¬ 
coreans)  only.  The  chief  problems  in  the  cultivation  of 
cardamom  are  finance  and  marketing.  Most  of  the  cardamom 
cultivators  are  indebted  to  2noney-lenders  outside.  To 
relieve  them,  a  co-operative  cardamom  bank  was  started  in 
1110.  The  marketing  methods  are  bound  to  improve  as  the 
Pallivasal-jSIeriamangalam  Road  has  brought  the  outlets  fox- 
produce  nearer  to  the  producing  area. 

As  already  stated,  ivory  is  a  royalty  and  in  olden 
all  the  stock  collected  from  the  forests  was  sent  to 
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the  Commercial  Office  at  Alleppey.  But  now  they  are 
sent  to  the  Conservator’s  Office  at  Trivan- 
Irory.  drum  where  they  are  usually  disposed  of  in 
public  auction  once  every  year. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  minor 


produce. 

1.  Cardamoms. 

5. 

Reeds, 

2.  Honey  and  wax. 

6. 

Rattans. 

3.  Ivory. 

7. 

Kulavoo  oil,  etc. 

4.  Bamboos. 

Government  are  getting  a  handsome  revenue  from 
the  Forest  Department  as  a  whole.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of.  the  Forest 
Department  for  the  last  13  years 


Year. 

|  Revenue 

Rs. 

Expenditu 

Rs. 

1100 

13.52,888 

7,60,792 

1101 

14,49,639 

7,85,559 

1102 

15,18,660 

7,91,509 

1103 

15,45,447 

!  7,85,210 

1104 

16,04,755 

;  8,55,909 

1105 

16,65,238 

i  8,22,366 

1106 

14,00,552 

8,50,674 

1107 

13,05,881 

7,98,137 

1108 

j  12,03,353 

7,98,549 

1109 

1  12,84,391 

7,69,689 

1110 

1  13,46,279 

8,08,435 

1111 

12,93,262 

7,24,848 

1112  1 

!  12,79,189 

7,06,646 

i 


The  arrangement  laid  down  by  the  Government  for 
the  protection  of  forests  is  efficient.  The 
Protection.  injuries  to  which  the  State  forests  are  ex¬ 
posed  are  the  following: 
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1.  Injury  from  man  including  theft  of  forest  pro¬ 
duce,  damage  to  the  forest  or  forest  produce  and  trespass 
into  the  reserved  forests. 

%.  Injuries  from  animals  including  birds  and 
insects.  The  elephant  does  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  forest, 
especially  to  the  teak  plantations. 

3.  Injuries  from  f  re  and  atmospheric  influences, 
such  as  winds,  floods,  erosions,  etc. 

Protection  against  fire  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  considered.  More  than  two- thirds  of  the  sylvan 
area  in  Travancore  consists  of  grass  forests,  formerly  the 
havoc  done  by  the  grass  fires  which  usually  break  out  early 
in'  summer  and  continue  till  the  commencement  of  the 
monsoon  was  indeed  appallingly  tremendous.  “  Lighted  in 
the  Valley,  they  spread  over  hills  and  dales  and  weeks  after¬ 
wards  are  found  travelling  in  places  twenty  miles  distant" 
from  where  they  started.  For  3  months  in  the  year,  the 
open  grassy  forests  may  be  said  to  be  burning  from  one 
end  to  the  other”.  They  destroy  whole  crops  of  \voods( 
especially  of  the  lower  age  gradations.  Reproduction  is 
stopped  by  the  destruction  of  fruits  and  seeds  and  the 
growths  of  mature  trees  are  retarded,  so  much  so,  they  be¬ 
come  stunted  or  stag-headed.  The  humus  on  the  soil  is 
completely  burnt  away  and  the  soil  is  exposed  making  it 
hard  and  unsuitable  for  seeds  to  germinate.  The  burning  of 
the  soil-covering  leads  to  soil  erosion  during  the  rains. 

Forest  fires  occur  in  various  ways.  Usually  they  are 
intentionally  lighted  by  graziers  to  obtain  fresh  grazing  for 
the  cattle  and  sometimes  by  poachers  to  secure  game.  Fires 
also  occur  from  sparks  from  locomotive  engines  or  by  shoot¬ 
ing  in  forests  with  rag  or  paper  wards.  Most  commonly 
they  occur  through  the  carelessness  of  people  who  light  fires 
and  leave  them  unextinguished.  Realising  the  evils  arising 
from  these  annual  fires,  a  scheme  for  protecting  the  teak 
plantations  of  the  State  was  sanctioned  in  1072.  In  1073, 
the  Government  further  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  fir? 
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watchers  during  the  dry  season.  But  protection  was  then 
confined  to  the  teak  plantations  and  a  small  area  of  forests 
surrounding  them.  Experience,  however,  proved  that  the 
appointment  of  a  few  watchers  and  the  cutting  of  a  few 
miles  of  fire  lines  here  and  there  would  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  forest  fires.  Fires  continued  to  occur  in 
almost  all  the  forests  and  the  grass  forests  were  destroyed. 
In  1095  the  Government  adopted  a  more  vigorous  policy  in 
the  matter  of  fire  protection.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fire  season  a  warning  notice  against  setting  fire  to  the 
forests  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette.  Copies 
of  this  notice  were  distributed  by  tom-tom  in  the  villages 
near  all  forest  areas.  The  hill  men  were  particularly  en¬ 
joined  to  use  great  care  when  kindling  fire.  Money  rewards 
were  also  granted  for  successful  protection.  These  measures 
were,  however,  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  effective. 

In  1100  the  system  of  the  early  burning  of  the  forests 
was  introduced  in  all  the  forests.  This  was  similar  to  the 
method  adopted  for  the  protection  of  grass  forests  in  British 
India,  where  it  was  found  to  be  more  or  less 'successful. 
According  to  this  system,  the  grass  undergrowth  was  burnt 
when  it  was  still  partially  green.  This  of  course  took  a  lot 
of  time  and  labour  as  the  forests  would  have  to  be  taken  up 
block  by  block.  Burnt  grass  will  put  on  fresh  green  shoots 
in  a  short  time  and  the  areas  so  treated  will  be  practically 
immune  from  fire  during  that  season.  This  is  the  system 
of  fire  protection  now  adopted  throughout  the  State  and  it 
has  so  far  been  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  necessity  for  reserving  convenient  blocks  of  land 
G  azing  near  v^a§es  f°r  grazing  and  f°r  ^e  collec¬ 
tion  of  fodder  was  felt  as  far  back  as  1080, 
and  the  Government  accordingly  ordered  in  that  year  to 
provide  grazing  grounds  wherever  possible.  The  order  was 
again  renewed  in  1081  and  the  attention  of  the  Conservator 
of  Forests  was  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  providing  grounds 
35 
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at  every  agricultural  centre  in  consultation  with  the  Land 
Revenue  Department.  The  want  of  sufficient  land  for  com¬ 
munal  purposes  had  even  then  assumed  a  serious  shape  in 
some  of  the  taluks,  as  all  the  lands  were  already  registered 
in  the  names  of  private  persons.  In  consonance  with  the 
above  policy  the  Conservator  was  ordered  in  1082  to  complete 
the  settlement  of  the  25  grazing  blocks  already  taken  up  for 
reservation  and  to  arrange  for  fresh  areas  being  constituted 
as  fuel  and  fodder  reserves.  According  to  the  existing  grazing 
rules  cows,  bulls  and  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  subjects  "of 
the  State  are  allowed  to  .graze  free  in  all  reserves  and  planta¬ 
tions  other  than  those  closed  against  grazing.  But  the  owners 
of  such  cattle  will  have  to  obtain  free  permits  from  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Forest  Officers  or  the  Range  Officers.  Cattle  from  out¬ 
side  are  allowed  to  graze  within  Travnncore  forests  (other 
than  those  closed  to  grazing)  on  payment  of  fixed  fees 
for  each  season.  The  fees  levied  vary  for  different  kinds 
of  cattle.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  2,486  square  miles  of 
reserved  forests  and  reserved  lands,  21 ’5  square  miles 
alone  have  been  closed  to  grazing.  Till  1085  there  were  two 
sets  of  grazing  rules,  one  applicable  to  the  High  Range  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  other  to  the  reserves  and  plantations  in  the 
other  divisions.  In  1086  those  rules  were  amalgamated  and 
a  revised  set  of  rules  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Stale  was 
sanctioned.  In  1097  the  rules  for  grazing  and  penning  cattle 
in  forest  reserves,  plantations  and  unreserved  lands  were 
again  amended  and  enhanced  rates  of  fees  were  fixed  for 
cattle  from  outside.  In  1111,  the  Government  realised  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  14,476  on  account  of  fees  from  grazing 
permits  and  fodder  grass. 

Regulation  II  of  1068,  as  amended  by  Regulations  X 
n  of  1071,  IX  of  1085  and  IV  of  1089,  and  the 

Forest  Offences.  ,  ,  ’ 

rules  thereunder  describe  the  Forest  Offen¬ 
ces.  The  more  important  offences  under  the  Regulation 
are 
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(1)  Clearing  of  land  against  sections  7  and  21  of 
the  Forest  Regulation. 

(2)  Setting  fire  to  a  reserved  forest. 

(3)  xlllowing  cattle  to  trespass  in  a  reserved  forest. 

(4)  Felling,  girdling  or  otherwise  damaging  a  tree 
in  a  reserved  forest.. 

(5)  Illicit  collection  and  removal  of  timber  or 
other  forest  produce. 

(6)  Damaging,  altering  or  removing  a  wall,  ditch, 
fencing,  etc.,  in  a  reserved  forest. 

(7)  Felling  reserved  trees  from  land  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government. 

(8)  Felling  royal  trees  whether  found  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  lands  and  being  in  possession  of  any  such 
tree  or  forest  produce  which  is  a  royalty,  without  having 
honestly  obtained  it. 

(9)  Counterfeiting  upon  any  timber  or  tree  a  mark 
used  by  the  Forest  Officers  or  altering  or  defacing  such 
marks. 

(10)  Killing,  wounding  or  capturing  wild  elephants. 

The  Government  have  granted  concessions  to  certain 
parties  and  have  leased  out  large  tracts  of 
Concessions.  forests  for  iong  periods.  The  Kannan 
Devan  Hills  Concessions  and  the  PeriyEr  Lease  are  the 
most  important  among  these. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  rivers  and  streams 
there  is  also  a  net-work  of  forest  roads  whioh  connect  all 
important  forests  and  centres  of  forest 
Communications.  woricjng.  Where  cart  roads  cannot  be 
taken  except  at  prohibitive  cost,  bridle  paths  and  fair 
weather  roads  have  been  made  to  facilitate  inspection 
work.  The  existence  of  huge  rocks  in.  some  of  the 
x'ivers  hampered '  floating  operations  very  seriously  in  the 
past.  The  blasting  of  such  rocks  and  opening  of  further 
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communications  in  the  forests  were  considered  by  the 
Government  as  far  back  as  1030  when  the  first  forest  road 
was  opened  at  Edarat.  Rocks  in  the  river  beds  were  also 
blasted,  Since  then  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  in  places  where  water  transport  was 
found  impossible.  When  the  steepness  of  the  ground  and 
the  smallness  of  the  traffic  made  it  unprofitable  to  open 
oart  roads,  a  great  many  bridle  paths  were  cut.  There  is 
now  scarcely  any  estate  or  important  timber-growing  area 
in  the  forests  which  is  not  connected  by  a,  cart  road,  bridle 
path  or  a  navigable  river. 

The  transporting  of  timber  is  rendered  easier  by  the 
development  of  communications.  Recently  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  extend  tire  use  of  the 
ment'o?w>odat"  s0^er  °f  timber  by  making  them 

harder  by  artificial  processes.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  value  of  timber  its  durability  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  and  the  greatest  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  means 
of  increasing  it.  In  places  where  durable  woods  cannot  be 
secured  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  becomes  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  less  durable  ones  which  can  be  treated  by  one  of 
several  processes  in  order  to  make  them  more  durable.  We 
have  large  quantities  of  woods  which  are  considered  not 
sufficiently  durable  and  strong  for  constructive  purposes. 
The  question  of  artificially  increasing  the  durability  of  such 
timbers  by  injecting  them  with  antiseptic  substances  has 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  scientists  for  the  last  several 
years  and  various  methods  and  processes  of  injection  have 
been  now  developed.  The  two  chief  processes  that  have 
gained  currency  at  present  are  the  “Creosote”  and  “Ascu”. 

In  January  1935,  Mr.  K&meSam  of  the  Dehra  Dun 
Eores’t  Institute  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  the 
‘effioaey,  economy,  suitability  and  permanence  of  Ascu  as  a 
wood  preservative’  for  treating  electrical  poles,  bridge  timbers 
etc.,  and  offered  to  sell  the  patent  to  the  Government  on  a 
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royalty  of  R.s.  15,000  payable  immediately  and  a  further  sum 
of  Rs.  1,000  annually  from  the  6th  year  to  the  whole  life  of 
the  patent,  i.  e.,  up  to  the  14th  year.  As  the  Hydro  Electric 
Scheme  at  Pallivssal  is  in  progress  and  as  a  large  number 
of  electrio  and  telephone  posts  are  required  for  trans¬ 
mission  lines,  the  Government  decided  to  use  Ascu  treated 
teak  posts  in  place  of  steel  and  iron  posts.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  purchased  the  patent.  The  required  machinery  and 
chemicals  were  got  down  and  the  treatment  of  teak  poles  was 
started  at  Pallam,  a  place  four  miles  from  Kottayam.  It  is 
a  process  by  which  a  mixture  of  arsenic  oxide,  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  potassium  bichromate  is  injected  into  the  timber 
at  a  very  high  pressure.  The  work  there  is  now  in  steady 
progress. 

The  presence  of  hillmen  in  certain  places  is  a  special 
feauture  of  the  Travancore  forests.  The  hillmen  number 
128,838  according  to  the  Census  of  1931. 

Hill  Tribes.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the  forests 
but  are  chiefly  found  in  those  parts  where  the  soil  is  good 
for  cultivation  and  where  good  drinking  water  can  be  had. 
They  are  divided  into  13  tribes  * 


1. 

KapikkSr. 

7.  Mann  S.n. 

2. 

Malankuravan. 

8.  Muthuvan. 

3. 

MalapantSram. 

9.  Paliyan. 

4. 

Malapulayan. 

10.  Thantapulayan. 

5. 

Ma'lavstan. 

11.  Ulls  tan. 

6. 

Mala  Arayan. 

12.  Ursli. 

13.  Vishavan. 

The  Government  have  been  bestowing  attention  for 
Protection  of  the  preservation  of  wildlife.  As  far  back  as 
game.  1045,  the  Government  issued  a  notification 

prohibiting  the  shooting  or  otherwise  killing  of -wild 
elephants  on  pain  of  fine,  imprisonment  or  both.  Rules  prohi¬ 
biting  or  regulating  shooting  within  reserves  were  also 
♦  Eor  details  see  chapter  on  Castes  and  Tribes,  Vol.  I. 
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passed  in  1075,  108],  1088, 1089,  and  1097.  During  the  past  the 
wild  life  of  the  country  had  ample  security  in  the  extensive 
forests  and  waste  lauds.  But  with  the  gradual  depletion 
of  the  forest  waste  lands,  the  rapid  extension  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  increasing  use  of  fire  arms  many  varieties 
of  wild  life  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  extinction. 

Travancore  like  other  states  has  therefore  taken  up 
seriously  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  and 
special  organisations  have  been  constituted  to  prevent 
indiscri ruinate  destruction. 

In  1109  the  Government  sanctioned  the  appointment 
of  a  Game  Warden  under  the  Conservator  ol'  Forests.  This 
special  officer  was  directed  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
the  protection  of  game  by  creating  game  preserves  at  suit¬ 
able  places  in  the  forests  and  by  the  formation  of  game 
associations.  These  associations  are  to  look  after  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  game,  regulate  hunting  and  shooting,  introduce 
new  species  of  animals  and  birds  from  other  countries,  and 
see  to  the  prevention  of  poaching  and  such  other  offences. 
The  Gama  Warden  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  Deputy 
■Conservator,  under  section  59,  c,  d  and  e  of  the  Forest 
Regulation. 

A  Game  Association  was  constituted  in  1 J 10.  His 
Highness  the  Mahshaja  is  the  patron  of  the  Association. 
A  Game  Sanctuary  was  also  established  in  the  High  Range 
at  Eclappalayam. 
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Quantity  and  value  of  timber  extracted  and  sold  from 
1082  to  1111  M.  E. 


Timber 

Out-turn 

Quantity  of 

Value 

Year. 

out-turn. 

value. 

timber  sold. 

realised. 

c.  ft. 

Rs. 

c.  ft. 

Rs. 

1082 

9,20,975 

15,827 

8,30,208 

6,35,129 

1083 

9,30,175 

20,344 

9,28,172 

7,00,502 

1084 

11,80,699 

23,168 

9,15,280 

7,71,243 

1085 

8,85,590 

27,232 

9,90,012 

7,32,805 

1086 

10,02,347 

40,234 

11,17,434 

7,89,557 

1087 

12,59,268 

33,599 

11,10,788 

7,89,931 

1088 

12,17,595 

25,022 

13,56,658 

10,88,859 

1089 

13,70,275 

39,939 

12,72,798 

11,05,228 

1090 

16,36,448 

29,728 

16,54,776 

12,42,955 

1091 

12,38,552 

11,726 

.1.2,06,606 

11,57,266 

1092 

10,50,072 

45,951 

13.14,670 

12,54,853 

1093 

11,82,557 

40,17.8 

9,19,367 

12,75,142 

1094 

11,55,569 

46.082 

8,67,670 

14,59,697 

1095 

10,68,193 

35,344 

7,97,152 

10,96,812 

1096 

11,83,569 

76,411 

■  6,62,447 

10,05,753 

1097 

8,26,667 

68,402 

11,04,542 

13,39,519 

1098  ; 

6,39,554  i 

|  74,667 

7,64,148 

9.67,437 

1099 

|  7,93,174 

74,531 

9,46,355 

11,24,881 

1100 

8,11,176 

1,03,560 

9,82,002 

12,09,122 

1101 

11,16,138 

1,02,383 

10,15,660 

13,02,670 

1102 

10,98,465 

1,10,370 

11,21,384 

13,86,771 

1103 

11,40,889 

1,08.369 

10,12,875 

14,11,828 

1104 

12,94,332 

96,957 

12,67,814 

14,91,983 

1105 

13,74,463 

99,565 

12,57,205 

15,95,097 

1106 

12,66,008 

74,023 

12,58,327 

13,67,920 

1107 

12,16,421 

74,184 

14,60,655 

12,74,863 

1108 

13,99,449 

78,832 

12,57,932 

11,60,016 

1109 

12,95,667 

79,413 

13,37,597 

12,49,091 

1110 

14,79,833 

79,515 

14,45,074 

13,06,649 

1111 

12,40,208 

79,808 

13,69,352 

12,92.151 

CHAPTER  XVII. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Travancore  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country. 
Fifty  five  per  cent,  of  the  earning  population  of  the  State 
live  by  agriculture.  Of  the  total  31,00,000 
Introductory.  acreg  0f  cultivable  area  in  the  State,  over 
25,00,000  acres  are  subject  to  some  kind  of  agricultural 
effort.  The  meteorological  conditions  created  by  the 
monsoons  and  the  geological  changes  of  comparatively  recent 
periods  have  been  responsible  for  imparting  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  to  Travancore  agriculture.  Naturally  therefore 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Travancore  are  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  the  neighbouring  British  Indian 
districts.  The  undulating  plains,  irregular  hill  ranges, 
fertile  valleys  and  navigable  rivers  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  State.  The  high 
altitude  and  the  distinctively  temperate  climate  which  the 
High  Ranges  enjoy  and  the  low  level  of  the  coastal  regions 
have  made  it  possible  for  Travancore  to  grow  in  abundance 
the  crops  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

A  feature  characteristic  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Malabar  Coast,  particularly  of  Travancore,  is  the  residence 
of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  on  the  land  itself.  The  ryots 
are  mostly  peasant  proprietors  who  hold  their  lands  per¬ 
manently  and  on  definite  terms.  They  have  thus  every 
possible  inducement  to  improve  their  little  possessions. 
Some  of  the  most  important  crops  of  Travancore  are  peren¬ 
nial  in  character,  such  as  the  coconut,  the  areoanut,  the 
jack  trees  and  the  mango  trees,  the  produce  of  which  can  be 
secured  only  if  the  ryot  lives  on  the  land.  The  permanency 
of  the  indigenous  crops  and  the  limited  area  of  paddy  land 
available  have  encouraged  garden  cultivation.  The  desire 
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to  maintain  exclusive  possession  induces  the  ryot  to  fence 
his  holdings  properly. 

N ature  is  kind  to  the  Travancore  agriculturist.  The 
south  west  and  the  north  east  monsoons  visit  the  State  with 
regularity.  The  ryots  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  rain¬ 
fall  for  their  agricultural  operations.  The  abundance  of 
rainfall  helps  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  throughout  the 
State.  Wet  cropping,  as  it  is  understood,  is  practically  nop- 
existent  in  the  State  except  in  N&njan&d  where  the  monsoon 
rain  is  scanty  and  most  uncertain.  Another  special  feature 
of  Travancore  agriculture  is  the  cultivation  of -the  KuttanSd 
Punja.  The  land  here  is  subject  to  inundation  by  the  waters 
of  the  very  many  rivers  that  flow  through  and  the  soil  is 
enriched  annually  by  the  flooded  rivers  depositing  large  silt 
and  organic  manure.  Paddy  is  grown  once  every  year  after 
baling  out  the  water.  The  plantation  cultivation  -in  the 
High  Ranges,  especially  cardamoms,  coffee,  tea  and  rubber, 
is  also  a  prominent  characteristic.  The  plantains  spread 
their  broad  foliage  and  thicken  the  shade  of  the  trees  above 
them  in  almost  every  garden  in  the  State.  The  varieties  of 
fruits  grown  throughout  the  country  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  students  of  agriculture  and  visitors  to  the 
country  as  being  a  peculiarity. 

The  development  of  Travancore  agriculture  owes 
largely  to  the  statesmanlike  policy  followed  by  the  illustrious 
Maharaja.  The  light  incidence  of  taxation  both  on  land 
and.  on  trees  has  in  a  large  measure  been  responsible 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  especially  . garden 
cultivation.  The  sense  of  security  consequent  on  gopd 
administration  has  also  been  the  cause  of  cultivating  in  the 
ryot  a  distaste  for  the  crowded  discomforts  of  the  village 
life  of  his  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  ghats..  This 
no  doubt  has  been  responsible  to  a  degree  for  granting  to  the 
Travancore  cultivator  the  heritage  of  a  habitat--- that  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  tenant  .cultivator  on 
3@ 
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the  holding.  This  residence  habit  has  enabled  the  Travan- 
core  ryot  to  devote  adequate  attention  to  his  cultivation. 

■  "jDhe  total  area  of  the  State  is  7,625  square  miles,  of 
.which  one  third  is  covered  with  forests.  The  cultivable 
area  is  4,754  square  miles.  Of  this  1,315 
Area  vatkmCUltl'  square  miles  of  land  are  uncultivated.  This 
includes  current  fallows  and  cultivable 
wastes,  of  which  nearly  500  square  miles  have  already  been 
occupied  This  area  is  being  speedily  taken  up  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Government  have  always  been  following  a  system 
matic  policy  of  encouraging  cultivation  of  ail  available  land. 
The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
cultivated  area  to  the  total  area  of  the  State  in  1101  and 
1111M.E.  The  cultivated  crops  of  Travancore  may  be 
classified  as  under: — 

I.  Wet. 

II.  Dry. 

III.  Garden. 

IV.  Plantations. 

Wet  lands  are  those  on  which  crops  can  be  cultivated 
only  with  the  help  of  a  steady  and  copious  supply  of 
irrigated  water  through  the  period  of  their  growth.  Paddy 
is  the  only  wet  crop  grown  in  the  State.  Cultivation 
depends  solely  on  rainfall  in  dry  lands.  The  majority  of 
the  crops  are  cultivated  as  dry  crops.  Ordinary  garden 
products  are  raised  in  the  garden  lands  where  cultivation  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dry  lands.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dry  and  garden  crops  is  not  very 
marked.  A  large  variety  of  crops  is  raised  in  these  garden 
lands.  Plantation'  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  hills. 
There  are  big  estates  in  the  High  Ranges  where  tea,  coffee, 
dardamoms,  etc.,  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  These 
plantations  also  depend  for  their  crops  solely  on  rainfall. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  really  there  are  only  two 
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kinds  of  cultivation — wet  .  and  dry,  which  include  gardens 
and  plantations.  The  latter  type  forms  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  occupied  area  of  the  State.  In  1111,  of  the 
total  occupied  area  of  25,47,682  acres,  19,41,872  acres  were 
under  dry  cultivation  and  the  remaining  6,05,810  acres 
under  wet  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  crops  of  Travancore: — 

1.  Wet.  Paddy. 

2.  Dry.  Paddy. 

Millets:— -Thena. 

Chama. 

Y  af  aku. 

Ragi. 

Kambu. 

Gholam. 

Pulses:— Cow  pea. 

Horse  gram. 

Red  gram.  Tur — Dhall 
Green  gram. 

Black  gram. 

Edible  roots:— Chena. 

Chempu. 

Kacchil. 

Tapioca. 

Sweet  potato. 

Arrow  root. 

Chlvakkilangu. 

Nanakilangu. 

•  Mukkilangu. 

Cherukilangu, 

Cher  u  vallikki  1  ahgU. 

Potato. 

Oil  seeds:— Gingelly. 

Castor. 

Lemon  grass. 
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Oil  seeds:— Laurel. 

Maravetti. 

Yeppu. 

Karifiuotta 
Fibre  crops:— Sun  hemp. 

Cotton. 

Agave,  etc. 

Drugs  and  narcotics: — Tobacco. 

Ganja. 

Condiments  and  spices: — Turmeric. 

Ginger. 

Pepper. 

Coriander. 

Cummin  seed. 

Mustard. 

Fennugreek. 

Karuva. 

Cardamom. 

Chillies. 

Cloves. 

Nutmeg. 

3.  Garden:— ‘Coconut. 

Palmyra. 

Cycas. 

Cbhnta  pana. 

Sugarcane. 

Cashew  nut. 

Tamarind. 

Cocoa, 

Areca  nut. 

Betel  vines. 

Y  egetables: — Gourds. 

Beans. 

Ladies’  finger. 

Drumstick. 

Brinjals, 
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Vegetables:— Amaranthus. 

Onions. 

Garlie. 

English  vegetables  of  temperate 

climate. 

Fruits:— Plantain. 

Mango. 

Jack. 

Bread  fruit. 

Pine-apple. 

Limes. 

Pomegranate. 

Rose  apple. 

Guava. 

Pappaya. 

Custard  apple. 

,  Mangosteen. 

NSrappalam. 

Naval  palam. 

4.  Plantations:— Tea. 

Coffee. 

Rubber. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  the  proportion 
of  the  area  under  the  major  crops  to  the  total  cultivated 
area  of  the  State  in  1101  and  1111  M.  E.  respectively. 

The  soils  of  Travancore  vary  in  their  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.  The  soil  of  the 
elevated  land  reposes  on  a  bed  of  laterfte. 

Soil-  The  more  elevated  parts  are  somewhat 

barren,  producing  only  coarse  grass  and  a  few  meagre 
shrubs.  But  their  sides  and  bases  are  very  fertile  and  sup¬ 
port  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  consists  of  a  brownish  coloured  clay  of  some  depth, 
but  of  great  variation,  at  some  places  a  vegetable  loamy 
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mixture  washed  from  the  neighbouring  uplands,  porous,  per¬ 
meable  and  readily  yielding  to  the  plough,  at  others  a  stiff 
clay  requiring  some  exertion  to.  turn  it.  The  soil  of  the  coast 
is  fine  sand  with  a  mixture  of  calcarious  clay  as  a  lower 
stratum  combined  with  vegetable  matter.  The  uplands 
during  the  rains  display  some  strength  of  vegetation  but 
are  comparatively  barren  for  nearly  half  the  year. 

On  the  whole,  the,  soils  of  Travancore  are  not  very 
poor  though  not  very  rich.  The  general  return  of  the  best 
lands  does  not  exceed  twenty  fold.  The  most  fertile  parts 
are  Nanjanad  in  the  south  and  KuttanSd  in  the  centre. 
The  soil  of  Nanjanad  is  made  up  of  a  deposit  of  calcarious 
clayey  soil  watered  by  excellent  streams  and  that  of  the 
latter  is  composed  of  alluvial  depositions  formed  by  the 
flooding  of  the  rivers.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  coconut 
plantations  all  along  the  coast  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
underground  current  of  subsoil  water  rich  in  food  materials. 
The  tree  deteriorates  as  it  reaches  from  the  coast. 

Travancore  gets  the  benefit  of  both  the  south  west 
and  the  north  east  monsoons.  The  whole  of  the  country 
Season  and  except  the  southern  taluks  and  Shenkotta 
rainfall.  enjoys  more  or  less  satisfactory  rainfall. 

There  are  some  parts  which  get  more  rain 
than  -necessary.  The  Travancore  seasons  are  calculated  with 
reference  to  the  monsoons.  The  regular  rains  at  punctu¬ 
ated  intervals  enable  the  ryot  to  cultivate  during  both 
the  seasons.  For  eight  to  nine  months  therefore  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  fields  are  under  one  crop  or  other.  The  ryot  takes 
advantage  of  the  advance  showers  of  the  south  west  mon¬ 
soon  to  prepare  the  land.  Both  short  time  and  long  time  crops 
are  grown,  the  former  requiring  for  their  cultivation  the 
duration  of  a  single  monsoon  and  the  latter  taking  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  both  the,  monsoons.  There  is  a  long  spell  of  dry  sea¬ 
son  for  three  months  from  the  abatement  of  the  north  east 
monsoon  to  the  bursting  of  the  south  west  monsoon.  Even 
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during  this  season  vegetables  are  grown.  The  punja  crop 
in  Kuttanad  is  cultivated  only  after  the  monsoon  has  totally 
receded.  In  the  southern  tract  cultivation  is  done  by  means 
of  artificial  irrigation,  In  the  central  and  southern  taluks 
the  paddy  fields  are  rain-fed. 


There  has  been  as  yet  no  systematic  attempt  at 
ascertaining  the  extent'  and  size  of  the  holdings.  But 
Agricultural  Holdings.  a11  attempt  was  made  in  the  course >of  the 
census  operations  of  1931.  Pages  490—491 
of  the  Census  Report  seem  to  furnish  the  best  available 
information  on  the  point.  The  following  quotations  from 
the  Census  Repbrt  are  instructive  : — 

“According  to  the  returns  of  the  Economic  Census  the 
area  cultivated  is  16,50,000  acres  and  the  number  of  culti¬ 
vators  629,887.  The  number  of  holdings  maybe  taken  to 
be  the  same  as  the  number  of  cultivators,  and  in  that  case 
the  average  size  of  a  holding  is  2-62  acres.  ‘Holding’  here 
means  only  the  total  area  cultivated  by  an  individual, 
irrespective  of  its  being  in  one  compact  block  or  in  scattered 
bits.  Information  has  not  been  collected  on  this  point  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
fragmentation  of  holdings.  The  average  size  of  the  holdings, 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  area  by  the  number  of 
holdings,  gives  no  clue  whatsoever  to  the  extent  to  which 
holdings  have  been  sub-divided.  An  approximate  idea  of  it 
can,  however,  be  formed  by  classifying  the  holdings  into 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  size  and  finding  the  proportion 
in 'each  group  to  '  the  total  number  of  holdings.  These 
proportions  worked  out’  from  the  figures  recorded  in  the 
Economic  Census  are  given  below : — 
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Size  of 
holding 

Percentage  of 
the  number  in 

Percentage  of 
the  number  in 

each  group  to 
the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  holdings 

Size  of  holding 

each  group  to 
the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  holdings 

Below 

20  cents. 

5-94 

5-6  acres 

3-13 

20-40  „ 

9-67 

6-7  „ 

2-09 

40-60  ;; 

10'67 

7-8  „ 

1-30 

60-80  „ 

7-76 

8-9  „ 

1-11 

80-100  „ 

4-08 

9-10  „ 

0-64 

0-1  acre. 

l  38-12 

0-10  acres 

95-53 

1-2  acres 

!  24-32 

2-3 

!  12-70 

10-100  „ 

4-40 

3*4  „ 

7-34  ! 

4-5 

|  4-78  ; 

100  acres  &  above 

0*07 

0-5  „ 

|  87-26 

“It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  about 
38  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are  below  the  size  of  one  acre, 
In  this  group  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  number 
is  less  than  40  cents  and  nearly  two-thirds  are  less  than 
60  cents,  Of  the  total  number  of  holdings  more  than  87  per 
cent,  are  below  five  acres  and  as  much  as  95*5  per  cent, 
below  ten  acres”.  In  paragraph  7 2,  chapter  1  of  the  Report, 
we  have  seen  that  an  economic  holding  in  Travancore  should 
be  at  least  10  acres,  and,  if  so,  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
holdings  in  the  State  are  uneconomic. 

The  following  table  show  s  the  distribution  of  holdings 
according  to  size  in  different  communities  as  per  the  random 
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The  percentage  of  earners  among  the  different  com¬ 
munities,  who  have  agricultural  holdings,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings  are  given  below:— 


Average  size  j 

Percentage  of 

Community  j 

of  holding  in 

earners  having 

acres  | 

holdings 

Brahman 

5-91 

50' 3 

NSyar 

312 

79-0 

Ilava 

2-29 

49-0 

Hindu  (Backward  com-  | 

munities)  j 

1-93 

232 

Other  Hindus 

1-93 

47-5 

Syrian  Christian 

4-4C 

713 

Other  Christians  ' 

2-00 

391 

Muslim 

2-68 

56-2 

1 


The  great  bulk  of  the  land  is  very  seriously  affected 
and  95'5  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are  definitely  uneconomic. 
The  evils  of  this  kind  of  excessive  sub-division  and  frag¬ 
mentation  of  holdings  are  well-known.  They  impede 
cultivation  and  prevent  permanent  improvements  to  the  land 
and  the  economic  organisation  of  labour  or  capital.  The 
growing  of  second  crops  is  discouraged.  Excessive  frag¬ 
mentation  in  course  of  time  has  resulted  in  the  land  being 
left  uncultivated.  It  also  causes  enmity  against  neigh¬ 
bours  leading  to  litigation  and  permanent  feuds.  The 
problem  is  receiving  great  attention  throughout  India.  In 
Travancore  also  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking 
minds.  The  success  achieved  by  the  Punjab  co-operators 
in  their  experiment  of  co-operative  consolidation  of  holdings 
has  stimulated  thought  and  frequent  references  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  possible  solution  thereof 
have  been  made  in  the  Houses  of  Legislature.  In  1936,  the 
Travancore  Board  of  Agriculture  constituted  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  problem  of  land  colonisation  and 
consolidation  of  holdings.  But  the  paucity  of  materials 
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prevented  the  Board  from  making  any  definite  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The  principle  of  fallowing  is  not  new  to  the  Travan- 
.  core  ryot.  Fallow  implies  a  period  of  rest 
W1D8'  or  recuperation  for  the  land.  It  includes 
various  methods  which  may  be  classified  as  under:— 

1.  Bare  fallow. 

2.  Bastard  fallow. 

3.  Green  crop  fallow. 


In  the  first  the  land  remains  without  a  crop  for  a 
whole  year,  as  in  the  Palanilams  of  Kuttanad.  In  the 
second  it  is  ploughed  up  and  worked  after  removal  of  a  first 
crop,  preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  a  root  or  forage  crop,  to 
occupy  the  ground  during  the  next  season.  In  the  third 
the  land  is  sown  with  a  green  manure  or  leguminous  crop. 
All  these  three  kinds  of  fallows  are  found  in  Travancore. 
Though  with  the  pressure  of  population  and  the  growing 
desire  for  intensive  cultivation,  the  regularity  and  duration 
of  fallowing  are  seen  to  decrease  considerably,  a  fallow  in 
some  form  or  other  is  still  looked  upon  by  the  ryots  as  a 
necessity.  The  cultivators  realise  the  importance  of  a 
period  of  renovation  and  cleaning  after  an  exhausting  crop. 
The  lands  are  therefore  ploughed  immediately  .  after  the 
harvest  in  Dhanu  and  left  uncultivated  till  Medam.  The 
early  showers  of  the  south  west  monsoon  are  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  and  lands  are  ploughed  again  to  be  ready  for  sowing. 
This  is  possible  only  in  lands  where  two  crops  are  •  raised 
every  year.  In  Kuttanad  where  only  a-  single  crop  is  raised 
annually  the  lands  lie  fallow  for  a  longer  period.  Formerly 
the  practice  was  to  cultivate  the  fields  every  alternate  year, 
the  land  being  thus  allowed  ■  to  remain  fallow  for  one  com¬ 
plete  year.  But  the-  increase  of  population-  has  brought 
about  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  kara  punjas  are  now 
being  cultivated  every  year,  the  ryots  leaving  those  fields 
fallow  for  the  short  period  between  the  harvesting  and  the 
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sowing  seasons  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years. 
A  regular  system  of  fallowing  now  obtains  in  Kuttan&d 
only  in  the  kayal  punja  lands. 

In  the  malankrishi  lands  also  the  old  practice  was  to 
leave  a  fallow  for  periods  ranging  from  six  to  twenty  years. 
At  present  the  longest  period  of  fallow  extends  only  over  a 
period  of  six  years. 

In  some  parts  of  Travancore  the  fields  are  under  some 
kind  of  crop  or  other  throughout  the  year.  On&ttukara  is 
an  example.  There,  two  crops  of  paddy  with  a  crop  of  gin- 
gelly  in  between  is  the  rule.  The  practice  is  injurious. 
G-ingelly  is  an  exhausting  crop  and,  if  cultivation  is  conti¬ 
nued  for  a  few  years  without  interruption,  the  lands  will 
become  very  poor.  To  interrupt  a  fallow  with  an  exhausting 
crop  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  rest  and  recuperation. 
To  compensate  for  this  exhaustion  the  soil  has  to  be  liberally 
treated  and  the  intermediary  crop  should  be  of  a  definitely 
renovating  kind.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  popula¬ 
rising  the  use  of  proper  manures  and  giving  advice  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  fallowing.  The  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
is  not  generally  practised.  In  dry  lands,  however,  rotation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Most  of  the  crops  grown 
on  garden  lands,  being  of  a  permanent  nature,  do  not  permit 
of  rotation.  But  in  dry  lands  bare  fallows  are  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  cultivation  of  some  kind  of  catch 
orop  is  encouraged.  Di  fife  rent  kinds  of  pulses  are  grown  bet¬ 
ween  the  main  crops.  The  stubbles  are  subsequently  used 
as  manure  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The  remains  of  a  legu¬ 
minous  crop  after  harvesting  is  valuable  as  green  manure. 
Cereals  alternating  with  sugarcane,  tapioca,  etc.,  are  found 
useful  to  replenish  the  soil.  The  Agricultural  Department 
has  been  successful  in  introducing  lighter  varieties  of 
tapioca  as  an  alternative  crop  whioh  helps  rotation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Voelkar  says  that  anyone  who  has  watched 
the  clever  devices  of  the  native  cultivators  in  the  implements 
they  Use  for  fallowing,  levelling,  drilling,  raising  water,  etc., 
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will  see  that  if  anything  is  to  replace  the  existing  implements 
it  must  be  simple,  effective  and  cheap.  This  is  quite  true 
of  the  implements  that  are  in  use  in  the  State  as  well. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  agricultural  implements 
which  are  in  use.  They  are  mostly  made  of  indigenous 
materials  with  local  labour.  Their  shape 
Implements  an(j  form  were  dictated  by  the  necessities 
of  the  time  when  they  were  invented.  Long  habits  persuade 
the  agriculturists  to  use  them  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
forefathers  did,  though  the  demands  of  intensive  cultivation 
call  for  improved  implements.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  interesting  itself  in  the  introduction  of  improved 
implements.  The  following  are  the  important  implements. 

The  plough.  The  plough  is  the  most  important  of  the 
implements  used  by  the  cultivators  of  Travancore.  It  is 
used  for  breaking  up  the  soil.  The  plough  has  often  been 
made  the  subject  of  attempted  improvement.  But  the  old 
wooden  plough  holds  its  own  and  may  probably  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  It  consists  of  a  tongue  of  wood 
fitted  with  an  iron  tooth,  a  stilt  for  holding  and  a  pole  to  be 
attached  to  the  necks  of  buffaloes  or  bullocks.  This  instru¬ 
ment  varies  very  much  in  size,  weight  and  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Local  conditions  also  determine  the 
shape  and  the  size.  The  country  plough  is  condemned  because 
it  is  not  capable  of  inverting  the  soil  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  mould  board.  It  only  makes  V  shaped  furrows  leaving 
ridges  of  unploughed  land  and  causes  considerable  waste  of 
energy.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  therefore  advocat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  improved  ploughs. 

The  Climax  Plough  (invented  by  Messrs.  Massy  and 
Co.,  Madras)  was  the  first  to  be  recommended.  The  whole  of 
this  plough  is  made  of  iron  except  the  handle  or  stilt  which 
alone  is  made  of  wood.  Its  weight  does  not  exceed  25  lbs. 
It  can  be  easily  drawn  by  the  local  bulls.  The  field  can  be 
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ploughed  four  indies  deep  and  six  inches  broad  by  the  use 
of  this  type  of  plough.  The  ploughshare  has  three  or  four 
cuts  which  are  useful  to  make  the  furrows  broad  and  deep. 
It  is  so  designed  that  both  tall  and  short  legged  bulls  may 
draw  it.  The  climax  plough  stirs  the  soil  completely.  Its 
price  is  about  Rs.  9,  while  that  oJ:  the  country  plough  is  only 
Rs.  4.  As  it  was  found  that  even  the  price  of  Rs.  9  for  this 
improved  variety  of  plough  was  too  much  lor  the  Travail  core 
farmer,  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  a  cheaper  variety 
of  iron  plough  which  costs  only  Rs.  4.  It  has  an  adjustable 
share  which  can  be  had  separately  for  four  annas  a  piece. 
Th9  plough  was  put  into  the  market  by  Messrs.  Burn  &  Co., 
Madras.  Later  on,  whan  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  Provinces  introduced  “the  Me.si.on  Plough,5’  the 
Travancora  Agricultural  Department  also  made  attempts  to 
make  it  popular.  It  consists  of  many  adjustable  parts  which 
can  be  had  separately.  The  share  costs  annas  eight  only. 
The  plough  can  be  used  by  both  tall  and  short  types  of  bulls, 
It  is  light  and  very  easy  to  work.  It  has  a  mould  board 
which  can  be  adjusted  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
furrow.  It  is  so  well-balanced  that  it  needs  but  the  minimum 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  ploughman. 

The  comparatively  high  cost  of  these  ploughs  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  becoming  popular.  Indigenous  effort 
has  therefore  been  stimulated  to  put  on  the  market  a 
oheaper  variety  which  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  original  country  plough  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  imported  manufactured  variety.  A  blacksmith,  of 
Pallikkal  has  introduced  “the  Pallikkal  Plough”  which 
has  been  made  under  the  directions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  costs  only  Rs.  4  and  has  become  popular 
because  of  its  .  cheapness,  strength  and  utility.  A  still 
cheaper  variety  costing  only  Rs.  2  has  been  manufactured 
by  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  is  called  the  “Always 
Plough”.  Its  use  is,  however,  confined  to  sandy  soils. 
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Levelling  board: — This  is  a  heavy  wooded  plank 
generally  drawn  by  bullocks  or  buffaloes  to  level  the  land. 
The  levelling  board  is  used  when  the  field  is  prepared  wet. 
The  serrated  formation  at  the  low  edge  permits  the  water 
to  flow  through  while  working.  The  type  varies  with  the 
locality.  A  kind  of  clod  crusher  is  used  in  the  taluks  of 
ChanganaA&efy  and  Kottayam  while  a  levelling  board  and 
a  levelling  beam  are  used  in  KottSfakara  and  other  places. 
The  levelling  beam  is  used  both  in  dry  and  wet  seasons. 
This  also  is  worked  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.  When  used  over 
dry  land,  it  works  as  a  clod  crusher.  In  the  northern  taluks 
the  ryots  use  another  type  named  Navari  for  levelling  the 
puddled  land.  In  ShenkStta  a  slightly  different  type  known 
as  Flanker  is  used. 

Ralce,  Harroxv ,  etc: — The  rake  is  used  to  break  the 
surface  clods  after  the  plough  has  been  used,  to  bring  up 
clods  to  the  surface  to  be  afterwards  smashed  up,  and  to 
detach  weeds  from  the  soil  which  has  been  stirred.  The 
harrow  more  or  less  resembles  the  rake  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  also  used  to  cover  the  seed  after  if 
has  been  sown.  The  harrow  and  the  rake  used  in  Travan- 
core  are  all  made  of  wood.  Their  forms  vary  with  the 
localities. 

Seed  drills:— After  ploughing,  harrowing  and  levelling, 
the  land  becomes  ready  for  sowing.  Sowing  is  generally 
done  by  dibbling  or  broadcasting  and  rarely  by  drilling.  In 
Shenkotta  a  system  of  drilling  is  in  vogue.  It  is  worked  by 
a  pair  of  bullocks  and  directed  by  a  man,  while  another 
(usually  a  woman)  drops  the  seeds  in  the  bowl  little  by  little, 
which  go  down  through  the  tubes  and  fall  in  the  three  fur¬ 
rows  made  by  the  three  prongs.  It  is  fit  for  dry  sowing.  The 
depth  is  regulated  by  dipping  or  by  raising  the  beam.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  from  1"  to  4"  deep.  With  the  help  of  this 
implement,  it  is  possible  to  sow  three  to  four  acres  a  day. 

Interculturing  and  weeding  implements : — When  the 
seedlings  sprout,  hand-weeding  becomes  necessary  in  the 
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case  of  almost  all  crops.  A  small  digger  with  an  iron  blade 
and  wooden  handle  called  Khurpi  or  Kat'hi  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  soil  between  the  spaces  of  plants  should  be 
constantly  stirred  and  for  this  different  kinds  of  hoes  are 
used.  Worn  out  mammattiis  are  used  for  intercultivating, 
weeding  and  mulching  dry  crops  as  Cholam,  Black  gram,  etc. 
KnnthElies,  mammatties,  kalamSnthies,  and  P.  0.  Digger* 
are  different  kinds  of  implements  that  are  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  the  Stats  for  interoulturing  and  intercultivation. 
The  implement  used  for  this  purpose  in  Shenkotta  is  called 
the  Dhundia.  A  pair  of  Dhundias  is  fastened  on  to  a  long 
bamboo  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.  This  device  saves 
a  lot  of  time  to  the  ryot. 

The  appliances  used  for  this  purpose  include  those 
for  drainage  also,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  Kutfangd 
for  example,  the  problem  is  one  of  draining 
irrigation.  ou^  an(j  not  baling  in  the  water.  These 
apppliances  vary  with  local  conditions.  The  process  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  also  differs  widely.  Manual  labour 
is  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  State  while  bullocks  or 
buffaloes  are  used  in  some  others.  The  most  important 
appliances  in  use  in  the  State  are: — 

(i)  Pikota, 

(ii)  The  Baling  Spoon  and  the  Baling  Basket, 

(iii)  The  Water  Wheel. 

(iv)  The  Ghamela  or  the  Mhote. 

(v)  The  Water  Pump  or  the  Steam  Pump. 

The  Pikota  is  used  for  irrigating  fields  from  small 
depths,  say  10  to  12  ft.  This  is  a  long  lever  mounted  on  a 
central  vertical  fulcrum.  At  one  end  of  the  lever  a  suitable 
weight  is  attached  and  at  the  other  a  water  bucket  is  tied 
to  a  long  bamboo  pole.  The  weight  at  the  end  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  water  bucket  when  full.  A  man  stands  at  the 
bucket  to  drain  the  water  into  the  channels.  To  assist  him 
*  Improvised  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Krishna  Pi}lai,  Agricultural  Demonstrator,  Oohira- 
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ropes  are  also  tied  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  central  pivot 
at  which  a  second  man  pulls  now  the  one  and  now  the  other 
as  the  bucket  is  raised  and  lowered.  This  is  fairly  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

The  baling  spoon  and  the  baling  basket  —  The  baling 
spoon  is  suspended  by  a  rope  on  a  tripod  and  .  worked  by 
manual  labour.  It  is  made  of  wood.  The  spoon  is  useful 
only  for  lifting  water  to  a  small  height  ranging  from  1  to  3  ft. 
The  baling  basket  is  generally  made  of  wicker  and  is  used 
for  lifting'Water  to  the  height  of  10  ft. 

The  Water-Wheel.  —  A  wooden  wheel  of  light  frame 
turns  on  an  axle  which  rests  on  two  pivots.  The  pivots  are 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  channel  for  the  wheel.  Bamboo 
racks  are  attached  to  the  wheel,  where  a  man  sits  and 
negotiates  the  leaves  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  revolves  by 
which  action  water  enters  or  goes  out  through  the  wooden 
pipe.  This  is  used  more  for  drainage  in  the  KuttanSd 
tracts. 

.  The  Gharaela  or  the  Mhote  —  This  is  known  to  be  the 
cheapest  water-lift  appliance.  It  is  worked  by  bullocks. 
At  the  end  of  the  rope  a  bucket  is  fitted  with  a  leather 
discharging  trunk.  This  is  used  mostly  in  ShenkStta. 

Pumps.  -  Engine-driven  pumps  are  now  becoming 
a  popular  drainage  appliance. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  various  other  minor 
implements  which  are  used  in  connection  with  cultivation. 
They  are  the  vettaruval,  the  thttmpa,  the  vettukathi, 
kunth&li,  para,  kQd&li,  etc. 

Harvesting  and  threshing  appliances  are  few.  The 
scythe  and  the  sickle  are  the  principal  ones.  Winnowing 
is  done  mainly  by  throwing  the  threshed  corn  against  the 
wind.  A  three-rimmed  basket  made  of  wicker  is  ordinarily 
used.  The  grain  is  dried  in  the  sun  on  mats  made  of  reeds, 
screwpine  or  palmyra  leaves.  A  threshing  floor  is  used  for 
keeping  the  harvested  corn  for  threshing  and  winnowing. 
Bullock  carts,  head  loads  and  canoes  are  used  for  tranS' 
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porting  the  harvested  crop  from  the  field  to  the  cultivator’s 
house.  The  grain  after  drying  is  stored  in  ar£s,  pat'hSyams, 
and  pSnas. 

The  cultivator  generally  owns  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments.  This  reliance  on  one’s  own  implements  has  worked 
a  great  deal  against  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties. 
The  cost  of  new  implements  and  the  disinclination  to  use 
hired  ones  have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  introduce  new  and  better  implements. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1931  to  take  a  census  of  the 
agricultural  implements.  But  the  returns  were  not  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was,  however,  found  that  tho  total  value  of 
agricultural  implements  was  Rs,  205  lakhs  and  that  the 
average  per  earlier  was  Rs.  52.* 

The  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the 
most  important  requisite  in  any  rational  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  the  methods  of  production,  that 

Manure.  are  ordinarily  followed  now,  fertility  is 
being  steadily  lost.  The  analysis  of  soil  samples  conducted 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  has  revealed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  arable  areas  have  reached  the  lowest  level  of  their 
productive  capacity.  The  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
economy  of  crop  growth.  The  impoverished  nature  of  the 
soil  is  the  cause  of  the  low  yields  and  leads  also  to  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  livestock.  This  necessitates  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ingredients  in  which  the  soils  are  lacking. 

The  manure  problem  in  Travancore  agriculture  is 
therefore  very  important.  In  former  times  the  agriculturists 
depended  on  cattle  manure,  green  leaves,  ashes  and  rarely 
country  wastes.  These  are  all,  no  doubt,  very  good  manure. 
But  unfortunately  cattle  manure  is  not  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  meet  even  a  twentieth  of  the  demands  of 
the  arable  areas  of  the  State.  It  has  been  calculated  that  with 

*  Travancore  Census  Report,  1931,  p.  480, 
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the  available  cattle  manure  in  the  State  it  would  be  possible 
for  each  acre  of  cultivated  area  to  get  only  one-fourth  of  a 
ton*  while  a  minimum,  basic  dose  of  five  tons  of  manure  is 
needed  for  every  acre.  To  make  up  for  this  insignificant 
supply  of  farm  yard  manure  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  been  popularising  the  use  of  oil  cakes,  fish  manure  and 
green  leaf  manure.  The  available  quantity  of  these  substi¬ 
tutes  would,  have  been  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency  .in 
farm  yard  manui-e.  The  problem  of  manure  is  engaging  the 
anxious  consideration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  want  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  fertilisers  like  ammonium  sulphate, 
superphosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  ammophos,  etc.  But  the 
programme  has  not  hirtherto  shown  any  notable  results. 

The  want  of  response  to  the  need  of  artificial  fertili¬ 
sers  in  many  soils  of  Travancore  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  soluble  ingredients  are  not  retained  in  the  soil  for  the 
required  period  of  time  for  them  to  act  and  produce  then- 
effect,  but  are  easily  washed  away  in  the  heavy  rains.  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  in  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil  that  relief  is  to  be  sought, 
because  well  decomposed  organic  matter,  on  account  of  its 
absorptive  capacity,  is  able  to  retain  the  nutrients  and  to 
gradually  liberate  them  for  the  use  of  the  plant.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  also  shown  that  the  continuous  use  of  artifi¬ 
cials  without  proper  admixture  of  organic  manure  destroys 
the  texture  and  structure  of  the  soil  so  essential  for  the 
aeration  of  the  roots  and  for  the  efficient  growth  of  the 
plants.  A  well-regulated  supply  of  organic  manure  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  agriculture.  .  The.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  making  efforts  to  tap  the  various  sources  of  waste 
materials  in  the  State  and  make  composts  out  of  them  for 
common  use. 

WET  CROPS 

The  only  wet  crop  that  is  raised  in  the  State  is  paddy, 
It  is  the  staple  food  crop  of  the  people  and  is  being  cultivated 
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in  7,01,388  acres  or  3P5  par  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated 
area..  This  acreage  includes  .1 ,70,000  acres 

Paddy.  0f  singi0  orop  and  5,31,358  acres  of  double 
crop  lands.  The  total  area  is  made  up  of  55,351  acres  in 
Nsnjansd,  1,67,176  acres  in  Kuttanikl,  30,000  acres  of  kari 
lands  and  the  rest  scattered  in  several  parts  of  the  State. 
The  area  under  cultivation  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Paddy  is  a  native  plant  of  semi-aquatic  habit,  and 
grows  'well  in  a  clayey  loam  soil  with  abundance  of  organic 
ingredients.  The  chief  wild  habitat  of  the  plant  is,  roughly 
speaking,  from  Southern  India  to  Cochin-China.  That 
belt  of  land  has  often  vast  marshy  expanses  with  low 
intervening  mountains  and  possesses  a  tropical  climate  as 
also  strong  periodic  seasons  of  rainfall.  Inundations  suit¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  rice  are  therefore  of  annual  recur¬ 
rence.  The  cultivation  of  paddy  appears  to  have  spread 
from  thence  eastward  to  China,  perhaps  3,000  years  before 
the  Christian  Era,  and  at  perhaps  a  slightly  more  recent 
date,  westward  and  northward,  throughout  India,  to  Persia 
and  Arabia  and  ultimately  to  Egypt  and  Europe.  An 
enlightened  people  like  the  Chinese  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  readily  realised  the  importance  of  rice  cultivation 
than  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  hills  and  swamps  of  Lower 
India  where  a  sufficiently  abundant  supply  for  their  wants 
eould  be  gathered  from  the  wild  plant.  This  assumption  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia 
remain  satisfied  to  the  present  day  with  their  wild  rice 
without  taking  a  thought  as  to  its  cultivation*.  Its  indi¬ 
genous  character  is  further  evidenced  by  the  wild  awned 
varieties  of  vafi  and  sia  nellus  seen  even  to-day  in  the 
forests  of  Travancore. 

Paddy  is  cultivated  throughout  Travancore  both  on 
the  hills  and  on  the  plains.  The  hill  cultivation  is  called 
malankrishi  and  that  on  the  plains  nilamkrishi.  The 


*  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  of  India,  Watt,  page  519. 
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vifippu,  the  muntakan  and  the  punja  are  the  crops  raised 
for  nilamkrishi.  hl'anjanad  and  KuttanSd  are  the  chief 
paddy  cultivating  tracts  in  the  plains.  Paddy  is  cultivated 
also  in  valleys  of  hills,  low-lying  areas  and  in  all  other 
places  where  water  is  available.  The  varieties  of  paddy 
cultivated  in  Travancore  are  many.  Dr.  Watt  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  total  number  of  named  cultivated  rices  alone 
might  come  to  10,000.t  A  more  or  less  exhaustive  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  varieties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  the  countx-y  is  given  under  each  heading. 

The  duration  of  the  crop  varies  considerably  with  the 
variety.  A  very  strong  relation  exists  between  the  yielding 
capacity  and  the  duration  of  the  crop.  The  longer  the 
duration,  the  higher  will  be  the  yield.  The  varieties  range 
from  a  two  months’  duration  crop  to  a  ten  months’  duration 
crop.  The  punja  lands  always  prefer  a  three  months’  crop. 
Red  rice  is  the  commonest  variety  cultivated  in  the  State, 
as  the  coarse  grains  are  the  most  popular  varieties.  Long 
duration  varieties  are  taken  in  the  vifippu  lands  in  the 
second  season, 

Nanjanad  comprises  the  taluks  of  Thovala  and  Agas- 
thl&wafam.  These  are  the  driest  parts  .of  the  State.  The 
rainfall  in  the  major  portion  of  the  tract  is 
Nanjanad.  onjy  4Q  in0]ieS)  s0  much  so  that  cultivation 
entirely  depends  on  irrigation.  The  Kothayar  Irrigation 
Project  with  channels  and  distributaries  of  a  total  length  of 
322  miles  irrigates  the  fields  in  this  tract.  There  are  also 
several  tanks.  The  acreage  under  paddy  comes  to  55,351 
acres  in  the  NSnjanad  tract;'  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
paddy  lands  is  owned  by  investors  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  outside.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that 
absentee  landlordism  prevails  to  a  greater  degree  here  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  Generally  two  crops  of  paddy 


t  Watt,  p.  629. 
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are  raised  here.  One  is  called  the  pod.i  vitha  and  the  other 
nir  vitha. 

In  preparing  the  land  the  stubbles  left  after  the 
previous  harvest  are  gathered  and  burnt  towards  the  end  of 
Minam  on  the  eve  of  the  monsoon.  The 
Podi  vitha.  g0jtj  ^  ploughed  thrice  continuously 
and  levelled  with  a  rake.  Big  clods  or  lumps  of  earth  left 
undisturbed  are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  the  field  is 
smoothed  and  levelled  with  a  rake  once  more. 

After  this  comes  again  the  manuring.  Manure  in 
olden  days  consisted  of  cattle  manure,  ashes  and  alluviums. 
The  problem  of  manure  is  becoming  acute  day  by  day  as  the 
supply  of  cattle  manure  is  diminishing.  The  cattle  kept  for 
transportation  purposes  are  very  limited  and  hence  the 
manure  obtained  from  them  is  naturally  getting  very  much 
reduced.  Green  manure  plants  also  are  becoming  scarce. 
NanjanSd  lands  are  therefore  becoming  deficient  in  organic 
manure.  To  make  up  this  deficiency,  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  encouraging  the  use  of  laurel  cakes,  fish 
refuse,  etc.  The  leaves  and  branches  of  jungle  shrubs  or 
weeds  obtained  from  dry  waste  lands  and  fallows  are  also 
Used  as  manure.  In  some  parts,  herds  of  sheep  are  penned 
on  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  manure  from  their 
excreta. 

The  seed  is  sown  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  Msdam, 
the  Pat'hamudayam.  But  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  monsoons  sowing  is  sometimes  done  a  few  days 
later.  The  seed  rates  for  dry  sowing  and  wet  sowing  are 
12  marakkals  or  108  lbs.  per  acre  and  10  marakkals  or  90 
lbs.  per  acre  respectively. 

Several  varieties  of  seeds  are  sown.  A  more  or  less 
exhaustive  list  of  the  varieties  is  given  in  the  following 
table 


List  of  important  varieties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  Nanjanad. 

Field  Paddy. 


Sown  or  transplanted :  Duration  j  Season 


2  |Kada  Kaluthan 

3  jVilankan 

4  Manavari 

5  Mafuthavella 

6  Kadakanni 

7  Earimulak&i 

8  Ghemilaki 

9  Jlrakamulaki 

10  Vellamulaki 

11  Manjamulaki 

12  Eattadimuntan 

13  Kattikariminnan 

14  Viriyan 

15  Karikuruva 

16  Kallundan 

17  Karut'harikiravi 

18  Oheruyikiohempa . 


Transplanted 

Transplanted 


Transplanted 


I'll  AX 


of  paddy  cultivated  in  Nanjanad. 


Sown  or  transplanted  Durati 


19  Chlral'aki 

20  Chuttiviryan 

21  Cheruohuntan 

22  Ksttukuruva 

23  Darpakkuruva 

24  Kuttalam 

25  Mikkuruvu 

26  Kuntavella 
2J  Kunippan 

28  Kallanchempa 

29  Ko^&nariyan 

30  Chennai 

31  Kattivella 

32  Bhnthakalikaruppan 

33  Muntakan.  red 

34  Do.  black 

35  Palliparaya 

36  Chuttiafiyan 
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List  of  important  varieties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  Nanjanad.  (continued) 
Field  Paddy. 


Snakkompan 
K.utti  Anakkompan 
Chempuli 
Muthuvella 
Kuinpala 

Valsiramuntan,  black 
Do.  white 

Jlrakacchempa 
Earth uka  Sampa 
Poly  Chorimpu,  black  & 

Kundumapy  chempa 

Veilaccherunel 

Xot'hamallieehempa 

Vlfyatangan 

Thuyamallicehempa 

Muttakkuruva 

Sampa 


Sown  or  transplantec 

Duration 

Season 

Remarks. 

6  months 

Eumbham 

Exotic  introduced  by 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

the  Agricultural  De- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

4  months 

K&nni 

Do. 

Kumbham 

Do. 

3  months 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

5  months 

Do. 

Sown 

3J  months 

Kanni 

Transplanted 

5  „ 

Kumbham 

m  „ 

Do. 

|3  „ 

Do. 

j 

Do. 

„ 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

,  In  Kumbham  also 

i  Do. 

i3|  „ 

Do. 

!  there  is  ctiltivation 

Do. 

4  „ 

Do. 

|  but  the  yield  is  poor. 

j  Do. 

;4  „ 

Do. 

[Chapter 


List  of  important  varieties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  Nanjanad,  ( concluded ) 
Field  Paddy 


or  transplanted 


Duration  Season 


Puluthupuratti 
lAruvalkuruva 
Karuppukali 
Chempalingom 
Valilkaruppan 
[Thankacchompa. 

lOhithrakali 

iNayicohempa 

jGunaoohompa 

Kuttacohcmpa 

Mappilacchempa 


§■ 
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The  dry  Rowing  for  podi  vitha  is  done  by  either  dibbling 
or  broadcasting,  the  latter  being  the  method  more  usually 
followed.  Buf  the  dibbling  method  also  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  it  affords  greater  facilities  for  weeding. 
Immediately  after  sowing  the  field  is  again  ploughed  and 
smoothened.  Baking  is  repeated  a  few  days  after  sowing. 
The  seed  begins  to  sprout  on  the  fifth  day,  but  the  sprout 
becomes  perceptible  only. on  the  seventh  or  subsequent  days. 
If  the  sowing  is'done  in  time,  the  field  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  about  25  days  when  the  south  west  monsoon  sets  in.  A 
full-grown  plant  attains  to  a  height  of  three  to  four  and  a 
half  feet.  If  it 'thrives  well,  it  will  have  on  an  average  five 
to  fifteen  shoots  from  the  stem.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
on  a  fair  land  ranges  from  ten  Lo  fifteen  fold.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  rice  plant  that  its  drying  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  rains  falling  during  the  25  or  30  days  after  its 
sproutings.  If  it  rains  during  this  interval,  the  yield  will 
materially  suffer.  After  the  rains  the  weeds  beg  a  to  appear. 
These  should  be  removed  once  or  twice.  About,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Ohingam  the  earheads  appear  a,nd  ripen  within  a  1 
month,  when  they  become  fit  for  reaping.  During  this  time;' 
the  fields  are  supplied  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand; 
two  inches  deep.  This  is  ultimately  drained  off  to  expedite 
ripening  and  facilitate  reaping. 

Nw  vitha j  As  soon  as  the  Kanni  crop  is  harvested, 
the  fields  are  got  ready  for  the  next  crop,  that  of  Kumbham, , 
(February-March).  The  varieties  of  paddy  grown  now  are', 
Yal&iramuntan  and  Anakkompan.  The  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  season  are  called  rhr  vitha.  There  must  be  ; 
sufficient  water  in  the  fields  for  this  crop  all  the  time.  After  u 
irrigation,  the  field  is  manured  with  farm  yard  manure,  other  1 
refuse  and  green  leases,  etc.  The  manure  is  then  ploughed 
into  the  soil.  The  ground  is  thus  covered  over  with  water 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  again  ploughed  up  into  a  deep  mud.  The  level¬ 
ling  board  is  then  drawn  over  the  puddle  to  make  the  surface 
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even  and  smooth.  This  done,  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive 
the  seed  or  seedling.  Before  sowing  the  grain  is  soaked  in 
manure  and  water  for  nearly  36  hours  and  it  is  tied  up  in  ' 
a  basket  or  vessel  covered  with  straw.  A  little  water  is  then 
sprinkled  upon  the  cover  and  a  weight  put  over  the  same. 
It  is  occasionally  exposed,  when  it  begins  to  germinate.  The  ■ 
seeds  are  then  sown  thickly  in  the  nurseries.  A  month  after 
the  appearance  of  the  seedling  above  the  ground  the  plant 
will  be  about  a  foot  in  height  and  fit  for  transplantation. 
The  seedlings  are  transplanted  at  a  distance  of  six  or  nine 
inches  from  one  another. 

Weeding  has  to  be  done  twice  or  thrice  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing  has  to  be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  surplus  seed¬ 
lings.  The  earheads  begin  to  form  about  a  month  before  the 
crop  is  mature  and  a  fortnight  before  the  harvesting  which  is 
generally  begun  after  the  whole  plant,  leaves  and  ear  assume 
a  yellow  colour.  The  fields  are  drained  off  the  water  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  harvest  is  gathered  in  the  month 
of  Kumbham  (February-March),  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  crop.  After  the  rice  stalks  have  been  cut  by  means  of  a- 
short  sickle,  they  are  tied  in  bundles  and  carried  to  the 
threshing  floor.  The  stalks  are  spread  and  beaten  smartly 
with  long  bamboo  sticks  or.  are  trodden  by  cattle  until  the 
grain  is  separated.  The  straw  is  then  dried  and  tied  into 
bundles.  The  grains  are  winnowed,  dried  and  taken  to  the 
granary.  The  straw  forms  the  chief  dry  fodder  for  the  cattle 
throughout  the  year. 

The  method  of  cultivation  followed  in  Edansd  (Kal- 
kulam  taluk)  resembles  more  or  less  that  of  bTgmjanSd  in 
most  of  its  features.  The  Vettivaippu  system  of  transplanta¬ 
tion  is  peculiar  to  the  place. 

Opattukara  comprises  Karunaigappally,  Kart’hika- 
ppally,  and  portions  of  Quilon  and  Mavelikara.  But  the 
ryots  are  very  industrious  and  the  crops' 
Onaftukaia.  owe  more  to  their  industry  than  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  .the  land.  The  method  and  natural  condition  of  ! 
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cultivation  in  Onsttukara  differ  from  the  NanjanSd  system. 
The  fields  are  entirely  rainfed.  The  season  is  the  same  as 
in  Nsnjanad.  The  holdings  are  comparatively  very  small. 
Ash  is  the  manure  in  common  use.  Both  dibbling  and  trans¬ 
plantation  methods  are  followed.  During  the  monsoon 
period  the  plant  and  the  field  are  heavily  manured.  Two 
crops  of  paddy  with  a  crop  of  gingelly  in  between  is  the  rule. 
The  gingelly  crop  serves  the  purpose  of  rotation.  The 
average  yield  is  less  than  in  NanjanSd.  A  list  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  paddy  cultivated  in  Opsttukar a  is  given  below  : — 


Name 

Season 

g 

I 

pi 

Average  yield. 

Chuvanna  Ohara 

Punja-Yris:  to 

n 

Long 

Depends  on  soil 

Med  am 

10-30  fold 

Oherumallariyan 

Do. 

Do. 

Chempavu 

Punja  &  Virippu 

Do. 

Ohaudana  Kunuka 

Punja 

i  Do. 

Chennellu 

Do. 

1  Do. 

Vaikatharyan 

Do. 

1  Do. 

Vallala 

Punja  &  Virippu 

Do. 

Malavallala 

Punja 

Ten  fold 

Anakkotan 

Punja 

Do. 

Kocchuvit'huj 

Punia  &  Virippu 

10-30  fold 

Thunippavu 

Punja  &  Virippu 

Do. 

Maila 

Do. 

Do. 

Kappacchampavu 

Punja 

Do. 

Jlrakacchampavu 

Navara 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kotungallur  Kuruka 

Do. 

Do. 

Nenthrappally 

Do. 

.0  to  25  fold 

Patanvella 

Do. 

Do. 

Karafhachsra 

Do. 

Do. 

JIfaka  Kuruka 

Do. 

Do. 

Athi'kkifam 

Punja  &  Virippu 

10  to  20  fold 

Kulappala 

Punja 

Do. 

Muntakan 

Punja  &  Virippu 

Do. 

MulanchampSvu 

Do. 

Do. 

Muntaka  Kuruva 

Do. 

Do. 

Kalla^aochompavu 

Do. 

Do. 

MAP  OF  KUTTANAP 
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Muntakan 1 This  crop  is  raised  in  all  parts  of 
Travancore.  It  is  generally  cultivated  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  vifippu,  where  there  is  no  scarcity  of  water.  The 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  rich  with  alluvium  are 
highly  favourable  to  its  cultivation.  In  such  cases  manur¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  single  crop  and  a  wet  crop 
as  well.  The  fields  are  prepared  in  the  months  of 
Chingam  and  Kanni,  when  the  seeds'  are  sown  or  seedlings 
transplanted.  The  harvest  is  in  Makaram  or  Kumbham. 
Muntakan  is  a  six  months’  crop.  The  earhead  of  the 
plant  always  keeps  above  the  water  level.  Muntakan  'is 
cultivated  also  in  salt  water,  when  it  is  called  Srumuntakan. 

The  conditions  in  Kuttanad  are  entirely  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  NEnjanad  and  OnSttukara.  Here 
the  major  portion  of  the  lands  is  under 
Kuttanad.  water  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  The  area  covers  22  pakuthis  in  the  taluks  of 
Ampalapula,  Vaikom,  Kottayam,  and  Changanai&ery. 
Throughout  this  tract  the  fertility  depends  on  the  -silt 
deposited  by  the  Parhpa  and  other  rivers.  Paddy  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  tract  is  called  the  punja  krishi.  There  are 
1,67,176’48  acres  under  paddy  in  Kuttanad.  The  soil  is  a 
clayey  loam  with  organic  ingredients  in  certain  places. 

The  Punja  land  falls  under  three  classes:— 

1.  The  Karappa^ams. 

2.  Kayal  lands. 

3.  Kari  lands. 

Katappadams : — Of  these  the  oldest  are  the  kara- 
ppSdams  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water  courses. 
They  get  the  advantage  of  the  silt  brought  down  by  the 
floods.  The  plants  grow  luxuriantly  and  tall ;  but  the  ear- 
heads  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  their  rank  growth.  There 
is  deficiency  of  phosphate  in  these  soils  and  the  application 
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of  phosphatic  fertilisers  has  increased  the  yield.  The  yield 
is  above  ten  fold  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  has  been 
estimated  at  27  to  30  rupees  per  acre. 

.  Kayal  lands  :—Lancls  reclaimed  from  the  Vempanad 
lake  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  punja  lands.  Recla¬ 
mations  appear  to  have  begun  so  early  as  1009  M'.  E.  if  not 
earlier.  The  Government  encouraged  cultivation  by  exempt¬ 
ing  the  reclaimed  land  from  taxation  for  sometime.  It 
was  known  as  the  Ninthan  system.  Loans  were  also  given 
to  the  cultivators  in  view  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
incurred  in  preparing  the  land  and  cultivating  it.  Regu¬ 
lation  IV  of  1074  was  passed  to  give  the  ryots  every  possible 
encouragement  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  kEyal  lands. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  Madras  Government  advised 
the  Government  of  Travancore  to  place  an  interdict  on  the 
expansion  of  such  cultivation  on  the  ground  that  reclamation 
would  injure  the  Cochin  Harbour  by  narrowing  the  channel, 
lessening  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  and  damaging  the 
bat  and  the  port.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  took 
.  place.  Eventually,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.H.  Bastow,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State,  the 
prohibition  was  withdrawn  and  the  reclamations  -were 
permitted  to  continue.  The  reclaimed  area  extends  to 
50,000  acres. 

The  lands  are  reclaimed  from  backwaters  having 
about  8  to  10  ft.  of  water.  The  soil  in  this  area  is  a  heavy 
clay.  The  construction  of  bunds  is  a  very  difficult  process. 
The  bunds  are  made  firm  and  the  water  is  pumped  out  and 
paddy  sown  by  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December. 
Exactly  the  same  process  is  followed  here  also  as  in  the 
kkrappSdams.  For  the  first  two  or  three  cultivations  after 
the  lands  were  reclaimed  no  ploughing  was  done,  but  now 
the  lands  are  ploughed  just  after  the  harvest  is  over  and 
before  the  water  gets  in  either  by  rain  or  through  breaches 
in  the  bunds.  No  ploughing  can  be  done  in  water  in  such 
lands  as  the  water  is  too  deep  for  the  animals  and  men  to 
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get  into.  Manuring  is  seldom  done.  '  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  apply  -  a  dose  of  slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per 
acre,  when  the  crop  is  about  twenty  days  old.-  The  crop  is 
harvested,  in  February  or  March.  Short-duration  varieties 
of  paddy  alone  are  raised,  which  have  85.to  90  days’  growth'. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  paddy  grows  very  well  during 
the  first  momh,  but  in  the  second  month  the  growth  gets 
retarded  and  in  the  third  month  yellowing  of  plants  in 
patches  occur.  On  the  advice  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  -:the  land  is  being  treated  with  lime,  ammonium 
sulphate  and  superphosphate.  .  The  yield  is  fourteen  fold 
and  the  cost  of  cultivation  comes  to  Rs.  40  -  45  per. acre. 
The  first- two  crops  immediately  following  the  reclamation 
yielded  2  to  2^- tons  per  .acre  but  now  it  has  comedown: 
to  |  ton. 

Cultivation  is  carried  on  in  these  lands  ordinarily  for 
two  years  and  sometimes  up  to  four  years.  The  lands  are 
then  left  fallow  for  one  year,  when  they  are  called  palanilams. 
In  the  case  of  palanilams,  ploughing  is  done  in  Vrischikam. 
The  bunds  are  then  breached  so  that  the  silt  may  cover  up* 
the  fields.  In  Chingam  the  bunds  will  again  be  repaired 
and  completed  by  Vrischikam,  when  the  water  will  be 
pumped  out.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  bunds  so  that  water  from  the  backwaters  may  not 
get  into  the  fields.  With  the  first  showers  in  Karkadakam, 
another  ploughing  is  done  in  low  water.  The  water  is  then 
pumped  out  and  sprouting  seeds  sown  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  middle  of  January.  Four  or  five  days 
after  the  sowing,  the  water  is  completely  baled  out  making 
the  field  as  dry  as  possible.  After  two  weeks  water  is 
allowed  to  get  in  so  that  the  weeds  which  must  have  sprouted 
during  that  period  are  destroyed.  Transplantation  begins  a 
month  later.  The  regular  weeding  and  filling  up  of  the  gaps 
are  done  at  this  time.  Aeration  is  then  given  and  the  water 
is  again  baled  out  to  facilitate  tilling.  The  fields  are  kept 
40  •  ■ 
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dry,  completely  dry  for  four  days.  Water  is  then  let  in  to  a 
height  of  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  kept  on  till  the 
plant  flowers.  By  that  time  the  water  disappears  through 
evaporation.  Irrigation  ends  now.  The  crop  becomes  ready 
for  harvest  in  90-100  days  and  is  harvested  in  March- April. 

Harvesting  in  all  the  fields  must  be  done  simultaneous¬ 
ly  before  the  south  west  monsoon  sets  in.  So  much  so  har¬ 
vesting  is  completely  dependent  on  outside  labour  as  local 
labour  is  insufficient.  Consequently  there  is  a  regular  migra¬ 
tion  of  labour  to  the  punja  tracts  in  harvest  time.  The 
processes  of  reaping,  threshing,  drying,  winnowing  and 
storing  are  the  same  as  those  described  above. 

The  varieties  "of  paddy  cultivated  in  Kuttan&d  are 
given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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Large  areas  of  kari  or  peaty  marsh  soils  occur  in 
different  parts  'of  Travancore,  about  10,000  acres  in  and 
..  around  Porakk&d  in  Ampalapula  taluk, 
Kari  lands.  .  ::  iq^ooO'  acres ■  at  Ghempil,  Vecchur  and 
Kumar akam  in  V aikom  and  Kcsttayam  taluks,  5,000  acres 
in  Thuravnr  i'ri-Shert'hala  and  about  5,000  acres  at  Pallikkara 
in  Kunnat'hunad,  .comprising  altogether  an  area  of.  about 
30,000  acres.  These  are  swampy  areas  with  black  and  very 
loose  peaty  soil.'  The  sub-soil  consists  of  partially  decom¬ 
posed  organic  matter.  Logs  of  wood  of  different  species  are 
often  seen  below,  the  sub-soil.  These  marshes  are  overgrown 
with  weeds  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  the  minimum  depth 
of  water' in  them  will. 'be  about  1J  to  ft.  in  the  driest  part 
of  the  year.  There  is  no  good  flow  of  water  io  and  from 
this  land  and  the  water  stagnates  in  all  these  blocks.  The 
blocks  are  situated  along  the  sea  coast  except  the  one  in 
Kunnat'hunad,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the  interior. 
On  account  of  pressure  to  get  sufficient  lands  for  cultivation, 
all  these  blocks  have  been  taken  up  for  reclamation  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  first  step  in  their  cultivation  is  to 
remove' the  weeds.  The  soil  is  then  stirred  by  the  plough 
or  spade  in  three  feet  of  water  and  bunds  are  put  up  in  tact 
on  all  sides.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out  and  the  seeds  are 
sown  by  the  end  of  December  or  early  in  January.  The 
crop  is  harvested  in  March.  The  period  of  growth  ranges 
from  90  to  100' days,- 

The  cultivation  begins  after  the  north  east  monsoon 
has  spent  itself  and  the  harvest  takes  place  before  thensouth 
west  monsoon  breaks  out.  If  the,  north  east  monsoon  ends 
late  and  the  south  west  monsoon  starts  early  before  the 
crop  is  harvested,  the  cultivators  lose  heavily.  As  regards 
the  growth. of  crops,,  there  are  some  peculiarities  with  these 
lands.  ;  Paddy:  grows  very  luxuriantly  for  the  first  one 
month  or  sd.  If  :.il  rains  at  .  this,  stage,  the  whole  crop 
begins  to  wilt.  This  occurs  in  small  patches.  The  leaves 
become  yellow. in  these  patches  and  the  plants  wither  and 
i  ■  ■  ■  -  i 
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die.;.  In  the  first  harvest,  after  reclamation  the  .yield  is 
about  |  of  a  ton  per  acre  but  it  decreases  year  by  year.  ..  The 
land  is  being  limed  and  treated  with  ammonium  phosphate 
and  superphosphate  (5  owt.  each  per  acre)  or  Niciphos 
(1  owt.  per  acre)  on  the  advice  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  results  are  encouraging.  . 


DRY  CROPS. 


Paddy.  Malanh  ishi — The  method  of  cultivation  with 
details  thereof  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bourdil.lom* 
“As  soon  as  the  rains  have  ceased  and  the  dry  weather 
has  regularly  set  in,  the  “VirippukEran”,  as  the  Hill-culti¬ 
vator  is  called,  proceeds  to  some  unoccupied  part  of  the 
councry,  and  selects  a  piece  of  waste  land  sufficient  for  his 
wants;  if  he  is  a  poor  man  he  contents  himself  with  a  few 
acres,  enough  to  supply  him  and  his  family  with  grain  for  a 
year,  but  if  he  is  wealthy  he  selects  a  much  larger  piece; 
purely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  for  he  knows  he  can 
always  find  a  sale  for  the  grain.  If  he  can  find  a  piece  of 
virgin  forest  which  has  never  been  cleared  before,  he  chooses 
that,  knowing  that  the  field  will  be  much  greater  there 
than  where  the .  forest  has  been  cleared,  and  the  ground 
cropped  before.  Failing  this,  he  contents  himself  with  land 
covered  with  secondary  forest,  which  has  grown  up  after 
cultivation  was  abandoned,  and  the  longer  the  land  has  lain 
fallow  the  better  will  be  the  return,  anything  under  10  years 
fallow  being  considered  useless.  Having  decided  on  the 
scene  of  his -operations  the  “Virippuk5fan”  proceeds  to  cut 
down  the  undergrowth,  trees,  and  grass  growing  on  his 
piece  of  land.  If  the  timber  is  very  heavy  the  larger  trees 
are  sometimes  left  standing,  but  in  this  case,  they  are 
usually  girdled,  so  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  there  may 
not  be  any  drip  from  the  branches  and  leaves  on  to  the 
ground  below  them.  When  the  trees,  etc,  have  all  been; 

*  See  the  Report  on  the  EoreBts  of  Travancore. 
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felled,  they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  2  or  3  months  until  they 
are  thoroughly,  dried,  and  then  they  are  burnt,  and  as  soon 
•as  .the  ground  .has  cooled  after  the  fire,  the  ashes  are  dug 
into  it,  and  a  fence  is  usually  erected  round  the  clearing  to 
keep  out  wild  animals.  The  land  is  now  ready  for  sowing, 
but  the  grain  must  not  be  sown  until  the  first  showers  of 
the  monsoon  have  fallen  and  moistened  the  ground.  Three 
months  after  sowing,  the  paddy  begins  to  ripen  and  is 
reaped.  The  land  is  usually  abandoned  and  left  fallow 
for  10  to  20  years,  until  the  shrubs  and  trees  on  it  have 
attained  a'  good  •  size.  In  some  cases  after  the  crop  has 
been  reaped,  the  land  is  cleared  again  and  sown  with  horse 
grain  or  some  leguminous  seed.  After  this  second  crop 
has  been  gathered,  the  land  is  again  cleared  up  and  another 
crop  of  paddy  is  taken  of  it  Curiously  enough,  this  second 
crop  of  paddy  is,  I  am  told,  often  much  finer  than  the  first 
crop.  In  some  places,  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  hill-plateaux,  ragi  (Eleusine  coracana)  is  sown  instead 
of  rice,  the  reason  being  that  in  these  localities  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mist  which  causes  the  paddy  to  mildew,  but 
ragi  does  not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  In  South  Travancore 
tapioca  and  various  kinds  of  millet  are  also  grown,  but 
though  the  products  raised  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases, 
the  system  of  hill-cultivation  is  identical  everywhere. 
Throughout  Travancore  the  regular  season  for  clearing  is 
from  December  to  June,  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the 
crop  ripens  about  September.” 

Originally  bare  fallow  ranging  between  six  to  ten  years 
was  fallowed;  but  now  the  pressure  of  population  has 
affected  changes  in  this  form  of  cultivation.  The  lands  are 
now  cultivated  almost  yearly.  Hill  paddy  is  cultivated  in 
high  levels  in  the  taluks  of  Pat’hanamthitta,  Pat'hanSpuram, 
Ne^umangadvOhirayinkll,  etc.  It  is  a  rotational  crop.  The 
yield  and  cost  of  cultivation  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  of  "other  crops.  Hill  paddy  is  also  raised  in  teak 
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plantations  when  the  same  are- let  .out  on  taunga  .system 
by  the  Forest  Department. 


The  following  is  a 

1  paddy: — 

list  of  the  important  varieties  i 

Ilanel 

Kompanaiyan 

Irkuvella 

Pukkulakkuruva 

V  anguvella 

Kariminchan 

Nanjanamttppan 

Kalacchampa 

Karuppukachumappu 

Pinikkuruva 

Channavella 

Pannimuntan 

Darpakkuruva 

Pannikkuttalan  (white, 
red  and  black) 

V  aravilanth&n 

Ponkayan  (white,  red  and 
black) 

Puvalankuruva 

Kattivelli 

Kattikkuruva 

Karuthelavit'hu 

inamonthan 

Ottamntan 

Chelivsni 

Kaithalkuruva 

Ponamkuruva 

Chenkuruva 

Chava  Hanikompan 

Karavayalvit'hu 

Kitamuntan 

Pandivella 

Munfuvella 

Ponnarapavila 

InohakkSdan 

Ikichennavella 

Ksmadsvanvella 

Ottakkali 

Muriyan  Ramathi. 

At  present  only  about  two-thirds  of  our  domestic 
requirements  are  met  by  local  production,  the  remaining  one- 
third  being  annually  imported  from  outside,  mainly  Burma.. 

The  Legislative  Council  and  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Board  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  urging  that 
ways  should  be  sought  and  means  devised  to  increase  the 
production  of  rice  in  the  State.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  undertaking  work  on  the 
following  lines 
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.1.  The  evolution  of  new  strains  of  paddy  which 
yield  better,  mature  earlier  and  resist  the  effect  of  alkalies, 
salts  and  diseases  more  successfully. 

■  2.  The  introduction  and  acclimatisation  of  high 
yielding  exotic  varieties  of  paddy. 

3.  The  eradication  of  Veppin  Passiura  and  other 
weeds  which  now  interfere  seriously  with  the  successful 
cultivation  of  paddy  in  NSnjanSd. 

4.  The  reclamation  of  alkali  soils  in  Nsnjansd. 

5.  The  initiation  of  a  series  of  manurial  experiments. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  the  experimental  paddy 

farm  at  ThiruppathisSfam.  The  farm  was  opened  in  1914 
in  an  abandoned  tank-bed  the  soil  of  which  was  heavy  clay 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  salts.  The  chief 
objects  of  the  farm  are: — 

1.  Improvement  of  paddy  seed  by  selection  and  dis- 
tribution  of  improved  seeds  among  the  ryots. 

2.  Reduction  in  seed  rate  for  broadcast,  sowing,  and 
transplantation. 

3.  Trial  and  introduction  of  exotic  varieties  of  paddy 
having  high  cropping  capacity,  fine  quality  and  short 
duration. 

4.  Conducting  manurial  experiments. 

5.  Reclamation  of  alkaline  soils. 

6.  Combating  pests  of  paddy  crops  like  the'paddy 
stem  borer. 

The  farm  has  conducted  experiments  in  seed  selection, 
seed  rate,  spacing,  and  age  of  seedlings.  It  has  tried  exotic 
varieties  of  paddy.  The  varieties  that  have  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 
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The  Agricultural  Department  has  conducted  several 
manurial  experiments.  In  view  of  the  present  phenomenal 
fall  in  the  price  of  paddy,  an  experiment  was  started  to  as¬ 
certain  the  economic  results  of  rotating  a  commercial  crop 
like  sugarcane  with  paddy.  It  is  believed  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugarcane  on  a  large  scale  every  alternate  year  in 
paddy  lands  where  irrigation  facilities  are  ample  ought  to  be 
profitable  Experiments  in  alkali  reclamation  is  another 
item  of  work  done  by  the  department.  As  a  result  of 
repeated  selections  of  paddy,  a  strain  which  possesses  the 
specific  quality  of  alkali  resistance  has  been  evolved.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  weeding  out  the  affected  seedlings 
before  transplanting  is  the  only  practical  method  of  check¬ 
ing  the  stem  borer  pest.  The  application  of  copper  sulphate 
in  fixed  doses  is  seen  to  kill  the  weed  called  Veppin  Pasy.  The 
influence  of  the  Thif  uppathissr am  paddy  farm  on  agriculture 
in  South  Travancore  has  been  great.  But  conditions  in  the 
paddy  fields  of  the  central  and  northern  divisions  are  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  those  obtaining  in  Nsnjanad.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  is  taking  steps  to  improve  agriculture 
in  those  parts  as  well. 

Paddy  in  Kuttanad  is  every  year  seriously  damaged 
by  the  Rice  Swarming  Caterpillar,  which  leads  to  the  loss  of 
paddy  worth  several  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Entomologist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  has  suggested  kerosening  the 
water  in  the  field  when  the  larvae  are  very  young,  by  adding 
six  to  eight  pints  of  kerosene  oil  per  acre  and  then  dragging 
a  heavy  bamboo  pole  over  the  crop. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  paddy  makes  its  cultivation 
unremunerative  to  the  producer.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  pursuing  its  work  in  the  belief  that  :the  production 
of  paddy  may  be  made  remunerative  even  at  present  prices 
if  only  labour-saving  implements  are  used  on  a  large  scale, 
improved  seeds  are  distributed  extensively  in  an  organised 
scale  through  seed  unions  and  co-operative  societies,  and 
vigorous  propaganda  is  started  to  educate  the  ryots.  Large 
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farming  and  consolidation  of  small  holdings,  efficient  drain¬ 
age  and  preventing  or  minimising  erosion  and  silting  up  of 
paddy  fields  engage  the  attention  of  the  department. 


Cholam.  Cholam,  especially  the  white  variety,  is 
grown  in  the  southern  taluks  adjoining  Tinnevelly  and  in 
Shenkotta  on  the  field  scale.  Black  soil 
Other  Ceieals.  con^ainjng  iime  js  the  best  suited  for  its 
cultivation.  The  ground  is  prepared  about  Medam  (April- 
May)  after  ploughing  several  times  and  penning  sheep  for 
three  or  four  days  or  otherwise  manuring.  The  sowing 
takes  place  about  Edavam,  (May- June).  The  crop  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  rain,  but  a  light  rainfall  is  enough.  It  becomes 
mature-  in  four  months.  The  stalks  are  cut  low  ;  the  ears 
are  removed  and  the  grain,  after  thrashing,  is  separated  from 
the  chaff  by  winnowing.  The  straw  is  a  favourite  and  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  cattle.  Under  suitable  irrigation,  ploughing 
and  manuring,  several  crops  can  be  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  the  same  plant.  This  requires  comparatively  little  care. 

Ragi,  Chama,  and  Thena  are  grown  in  dry  lands  and 
also  in  compounds  and  open  spaces  between  trees.  Kampu, 
Kumpam  Pullu  or  Kftvaraku  is  grown  in  the  southern  taluks, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  and  Varaku  to  a  small  extent  on  the 
Cardamom  Hills.  Maize  is  not  common  but  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  parts  adjoining  Tinnevelly. 

Pulses.  Of  these  only  cow  pea,  vatakkanpayar,  black 
gram,  horse  gram  and  green  gram  are  described  here,  as 
they  are  the  only  largely  cultivated  pulses  in  Travancore. 
Black  gram  and  green  gram  grow  luxuriantly  in  soils  con¬ 
taining  lime,  in  the  outlying  taluks  of  Shenkotta,  ThQvStla 
and  AgasthWwaram.  They  come  up  well  in  Neyyattinkara 
and  other  parts  of  the  southern  division  also.  In  small 
quantities  they  are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
There  are  twe  varieties  of  black  gram,  namely,  eruma 
ulunnu  and  cheru  ulunnu.  Of  these  the  former  type 
takes  more  time  to  grow.  It  is  sown  about  the  middle  -  of 
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.Edavam  (May- June).  .  A  crop  may  be  had  only  once  a  year 
and  that  during  the  dry  season.  In  South  Travancore  this 
crop  is  grown  in  paddy  lands  as  a  oatoh-orop,  as  gingelly  is 
grown  in  Central  and  North  Travancore.  Two  crops  of  the 
black  gram  and  green  gram  are  raised  during  the  monsoon 
periods.  The  south  west  monsoon  cultivation  takes  a 
longer  time  for  harvest  than  the  other.  It  is  sown  in 
.Minam  and  harvested  in  Mitliunam.  The  north  east  mon¬ 
soon  crop  is  sown. in  Thulam  and  harvested  in  Dhanu. 

The 'mode  of  cultivation  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
•  grams.  The  ground  is  first  ploughed,  made  even  and  then 
divided  into  small  plots.  The  soil  is  ploughed  again  and 
hand-hoad.  Ash  is  the  usual  manure  and  it  is  applied 
before  sowing.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  five  or  six  ed-angalis 
on  an  average  for  one  acre  of  land.  The  ground  is  ploughed 
.again  a  third  time.  In  the  selection  of  seeds  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  keep  their  proper  colour,  that  their 
■sprouting  portions  stand  prominent  and  that  they  are  not 
.damaged.  Grains  smaller  in  size  than  the  average  ones  ure 
considered  bad  seeds.  Black  gram  and  green  gram  generally 
.grow  to  a  height  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 

Horse  gram  is  cultivated  in  open  places  on  the  hill- 
•Jops  and  as  a-  catch-crop  in  newly  opened  plantations  on  the 
■  hill-slopes.  It  comes  up  well  even  in  poor  soils.  The 
sowing  season  is  in  Kanrri,  (September-Octoher)  and  the 
harvest  is  reaped  in  Makaram  (January-February).  There 
is  only  one  crop  in  the  year.  Cattle  manure  is  used  in- 
stead  of  ash  in  the  case  of  horse  gram.  The  plant  does  not 
rise  very  high  from  the  ground.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
horse  gram-—the  brown  and  the  black.  The  former  variety 
is  preferred  to  the  latter.  »  ... 

:  The  plants  of  all  these  pulses  except  cow  pea- are 
^plucked  root  and  branch  when  the  pods  have  all  become 
.  ripe..  They  are  then  dried  and  beaten  and  the  seeds  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  cost  of.  cultivation  is  very  much  the  same  for 
all  classes  of  grams.  Roughly  it  comes  to  about  rupees  eight 
to  ten  per  acre. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  cow  pea:— 

1  Perumpayar  or  Kolinjippayar  • 

2.  Karinganta 

3.  Itinchakanni 

4.  Pulamuntan 

5.  Vatakkanpayar 

6.  Sixtean-seeded  payar 

7.  Chenthantan  • 

■  8.  Nedumpayar. 

Kolinji,  vatakkanpayar,  sixteen-seeded  payar  and 
chenthantan  are  peculiar  to  Trava,ncore. 

Dhall  (Thuvara)  is  also  cultivated  in  Travancore, 
though  not  largely.  The  local  pulse  known  as  malanthuvara 
provides  big  seeds  which  do  not  easily  boil.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  become  a  perennial  shrub  instead  of  an  annual 
as  on-  the  other  coast.  It  grows  well  in  places  near  Yarkala 
and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  this  gram  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  figures  of  import,  viz.,  66,915  cwts,  to  the  value  of 
■B.-  Rs.  3,82,406.  There  is  every  scope  for  developing  this  as 
a  regular  crop.  ■ 

Rats,  squirrels  and  birds  do  great  damage  to  the  crops. 
There  are  other  pests  besides.  The  Entomologist  has 
identified  more  than  eighteen  varieties  of  them,  the  more 
important  of  them  being  the  Munja  and  the  Nedumpulu. 
They  can  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  plants 
when  the  pests  attack  them. 

Edible  roots  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
garden  products.  The  most  important  of  these  root  crops 
are  the  tapioca  or  cassava.  Elephant 
Edible  roots.  yam,  chempu,  kacchil,  sweet  potato, 

ohlvakkilangu,  cheruvallykkilangu,  arrowroot,  mukkilangu, 
kananna  and  taplipot  palm  are  other  important  root  crops. 

Cassava  is  a  native  of  Rorlh  America.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  Travancore 
began  to  eat  the  foot  and  within  a  few  years  its  value:  as  a 
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food  became  widely  known.  Now  it  forms  the  chief-food 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  is  also  consumed  by  the  middle 
and  even  the  higher  classes  of  people,  so  much  so  that  it 
may  b9  called  the  potato  of  Travancore.  There  are 
seventeen  varieties  of  tapioca  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
State.  Of  these,  ten  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
maravan  or  dark-coloured  varieties.  The  remaining  seven 
are  known  as  avians.  The  avians  yield  their  crops  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  most  popular  maravan  varieties  are  : — 
S.namaravan  Thuruva 

Karumaravan  Chemkampan. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  types  of  the  aviyan 
variety 

Kovilvella  Malavella 

Nedu  Vella  Pirian  Chuvala. 

Kokkian  Vella  Karut'ha  aviyan 

When  raw  all  these  are  more  or  less  bitter  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  cynogenetic  glucoside  which  on 
hydrolysis  gives  rise  to  hydrocyanic  acids.  The  poisonous 
principle  is  removed  by  boiling.  The  aviyan  varieties  are 
less  bitter  and  their  poison  is  removed  by  a  single  boiling, 
while  the  cithers  require  boiling  three  or  four  times  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison. 

Next  to  rice,  tapioca  forms  the  chief  food  crop  of  the 
country.  The  poorer  classes  live  almost  entirely  upon  it. 
More  than  4,42,753  acres  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Ftate 
are  under  this  crop.  There  are  still  several  thousand  acres 
suitable  for  its  cultivation  and,  as  demand  increases,  more 
and  more  land  is  being  brought  under  it.  It  thrives  best  in 
rich  light  soil.  Most  of  the  lands  under-tapioca  are  in  what 
is  known  as  the  submontane  region,  the  belt  of  land  lying 
between  the  littoral  tract  and  the  hills  and  consisting  of 
level  flats,  small  elevations  and  depressions. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  planting  portions  of  the 
§tem  cut  into  convenient  pieces  four  to  eight  inches  long. 
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They  are  planted  in  rows  three  feet  distant  from  one  another. 
Planting  can  be  done  throughout  the  year,  but  the  best  time 
is  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  months.  In  hot  weather 
the  plants  should  be  watered  during  the  first  month,  after 
which  it  will  grow  without  irrigation  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  drought-resisting  capacity.  The  plants  have 
to  be  protected  from  weeds.  Tapioca  is  an  exhausting  crop 
and  requires  heavy  manuring.  Organic  manure  and  wood 
ash  are  the  most  common.  Tapioca  is  generally  cultivated 
with  other  crops  such  as  pulses  and  cereals  in  rotation.  The 
duration  of  the  crop  varies  from  six  to  twelve  months,  the 
period  depending  mostly  on  the  variety  grown  and  the  soil. 
The  yield  varies  considerably  in  different  localities.  The 
average  crop  still  yields  two  to  five  tons  of  roots  per  acre.  Ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
proved  that  the  yield  can  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  by  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  judicious  manuring.  Tapioca  is  used  as 
food  in  various  ways.  The  roots  are  boiled  in  water  and 
eaten  like  potato  or  made  into  curry.  They  are  also  cut 
into  chips  and  dried.  The  dried  chips  may  be  fried  in 
butter  or  oil  and  eaten.  Tapioca  flour  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  sago  and  is  largely  used  in  making  puddings  and 
biscuits.  Tapioca  gruel  given  to  cows  increases  the  quantity 
of  milk.  In  legard  to  its  value  as  human  food,  tapioca 
compares  favourably  with  the  other  root  crops.  There  is  still 
scope  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  tapioca. 

Kacchil  (Yam)—  (Dioscorea  alata).  This  is  a  climber 
with  quadrangular  stem.  The  leaves  are  sharply  angled.  It 
is  a  common  garden  crop  all  over  Travancore.  Its  tubers  are 
large  and  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  form.  An  average  good 
tuber  is  about  1£  ft.  long,  and  9  in.  thick.  The  plant  seldom 
flowers.  There  are  several  cultivated  varieties,  differing  in 
colour,  taste  and  size.  Kscchil  is  either  propagated  by  aerial 
tubers  or  by  small  underground  tubers  or  portions  of  large 
underground  tubers.  Generally  setts  from  underground 
tubers  alone  are  used.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the  crop  is  a 
42 
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deep,  friable,  sandy  loam  with  good  drainage.  Stiff  clay  soils 
are  Unsuitable.  Tho  land  is  dug  to  a  depth  of:  about  2  it,,  and. 
well  manured.  It  is  then  lined,  the  lines  being  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
apart,  and  the  setts,  are  planted  on  ridges  K:  in,  to  2  ft. 
apart  in  June  and  July.  A  stake,  d  ft.  to  15  ft.  High, -is 
planted  in  each  pit  for  the  plants  to  trail  round  and  climb. 
The.  setts  are  sometimes  planted  near  trees,  so  that  the 
plants  ,  may  .climb  on  them.  After  planting,  occasional 
weeding  and  earthing  up  are  necessary.  Tho  crop  is  ready 
for:  harvest  in  November.  The  yield  depends  upon  the 
soil,  the  climate,  the  method  of  cultivation  and  manuring. 
Under  favourable  conditions  seven  to  ten  tons  of  tubers  are 
obtained  from  one  acre. 

■  •  Kacchil  is  a  rich,  starchy  food-stuff.  It  is  cut  up 

into'  small  pieces,  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as 
potatoes.  A  clean  white  flour  can  be  prepared  from  it. 
This' contains  a  fairly  high,  percentage  of  proteide.  It  is 
very  much  relished. 

Chhnpu  (Oolocasia  antiquorum) : —  Chempu  is  a  tuber¬ 
ous'  -herb  commonly  found  in  all  tropical  countries. 
It  has  a  short,  farinaceous  underground  stem  or  conn. 
From  the  corm  arises  a  number  of  leaf  stalks,  hearing  large 
heart-shaped  leaves.  Both  the  corm  and  the  aerial  parts 
are  cooked  and  eaten.  There  are  several  varieties  of  chempu 
differing'  in  size,  colour  and  taste.  All  of  them  arc  culti¬ 
vated  extensively  throughout  Travancore. 

_.  .  .The  soil  best  suited  for  chempu  is  sandy  loam. 
Th.e  plant  has  a  great  partiality  for  bulky  organic  manures 
like  cattle  dung  and  green  leaves.  If  these  are  applied  along 
with  wood  ash,  a  high  yield  is  obtained.  Propagation 
is-  effected  by  planting  small  conns.  They  are  planted 
twelve  inches  apart  on  beds.  Chempu  does  not  strike 
its. roots  .deep  and  therefore  requires  heavy  manuring  and 
copious  irrigation.  The  yield  varies  with  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  Two  or  three  tons  per  acre  is  the  average 
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out-turn  at  present,  but  it  can  be  increased  considerably 
by  a  more  efficient  system  of  cultivation.  . 

The  corms  which  contain  a  high  percentage,  of  starch 
are  boiled  and  eaten  Like  potato.  The  flour  prepared  out.  of 
the  corms  is  of  good  quality  and  can  he  largely. employed 
for  making  biscuits  and  other  preparations.  The  leaves  and. 
stalks  are  used  for  cooking  like  other  vegetables.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  have  an  acrid  taste  due  to  the  presence '.  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  which  can  be  removed  by  boiling  in 'water 
or  by  treating  it  with  tamarind.  There  are  several  culti? 
vated  varieties  of  this  tuber. 

Ghrnai: — This  is  a  tuberous  herb  found  both  in  wild 
and  cultivated  forms.  The  tuber  is  very  nutritious  and  on 
that  account:  is  cultivated  extensively  as  a  food  crop. 

Like  other  tuberous  crops,  this  is  also  propagated- by 
planting  pieces  of  underground  stem  or  conn.  The  norm 
is  generally  cut  into  three  to  five  pieces,  which  are  dipped 
in  cattle  dung  mixed  with  water  and  dried.  The  land  selected 
for  planting  is  well  dug  up,  and  square  or  circular  pits  1  ft. 
to  1 1  ft.  deep  and  2  it.  in  diameter  or  2  cc.  square  are  ftiade 
at  dis  ances  of  about  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  Tne  pits  are  manured 
with  a  mixture  of  dried  cattle  dung  and  wood  ash,  and 
one  sett  is  planted  in  each  pit.  After  planting,  the  whole 
plot,  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  leaves. ,  This  will 
conserve  moisture  and  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when 
the  leaves  get  decomposed.  Planting- is  done  in  April  and 
May  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest  in  the  following 
November  and  December.  When  cultivated  under  suitable 
conditions,  each .  tuber  will  weigh  15  lbs.  to  25  lbs  /The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  six  to  eight  tons.  : 

The  tuber  cannot  be  eaten  raw. because  of  the-presenc© 
of  an  acrid,  caustic  principle.  When  boiled  or  made  into 
curries,  it  becomes  a  very  good  dish.  It  abounds  ift  starch 
and  is  sometimes  applied  as  an  external  stimulant  for  boils 
arid  oplu hain-i.ia.  Besides  its  food  value  it  has'  also' stimulant 
.and. expectorant  properties.-  .  -  '  ? 
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Sweet  potato,  cherukilangu,  Nanakilangu,  cheru- 
vallykki.langu,  chlvakkilangu,  mukkilangu,  pidikilaugu, 
Chanaldlangu  and  arrowroot  are  Home  of  the  other  root 
crops  that  are  grown  in  the  State.  Of  these  the  chlni  or 
sweet  potato  is  the  most  widely  cultivated.  Chlvakkilangu 
is  grown  chiefly  in  the  northern  taluks. 

Sweet  potato  grows  well  in  all  lands  where  tapioea  is 
cultivated.  But  generally  wet  lands  with  alluvium  are 
used  for  raising  this  rcot.  The  field  is  divided  into  plots 
and  beds  are  raised  half  a  foot  high  and  small  pits  are  dug. 
Creepers  are  cut  into  bits  one  foot  in  length,  with  two 
or  three  nodes,  and  planted.  Ashes  and  cow-dung  mixed 
with  earth  form  the  chief  manure.  Planting  takes  place 
generally  in  May  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south  west 
monsoon.  If  there  be  no  rain,  the  plants  require  watering 
once  a  week  and  sometimes  oftener.  The  tendrils  require 
occasional  pruning.  As  the  tubers  become  mature,  the 
leaves  and  stems  become  yellow.  The  plant  thrives  well  in 
the  rainy  season  and  yields  its  crop  in  four  months.  The 
yield  from  a  pit  varies  from  one  to  four  pounds  and  an  acre 
.  of  ground  can  hold  more  than  4,000  pits. 

The  tuber  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long  and  about 
two  inches  round.  It  is  sweet,  palatable  and  nutritious. 
The  herbage  is  employed  for  feeding  cattle.  There  are  two 
chief  varieties,  one  with  white  tubers  and  the  other  with  red 
ones.  The  former  is  better  appreciated  for  its  taste. 

Arrowroot.  This  grows  almost  wild  and  in  great 
abundance.  A  farinaceous  substance  is  procured  from  the 
roots.  The  flour  when  finally  powdered  and  boiled  in  milk 
is  an  excellent  diet  for  invalids  and  children  and  can  be  used 
for  cakes,  puddings,  etc. 

Gingelhj  (Sesumum  indicum)—  Gingelly  is  an  annual 
Oil  seeds  and  oils.  pla,llt  Sowing  to  a  height  of  two  to  three 
feet.  It  is  cultivated  all  over  the  tropics 
for  the  oil  which  is  extracted  from  its  seeds.  It  appears  to 
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have  been  common  in  India  long  before  the  -Aryan  immi¬ 
gration.  Crops  of  gingelly  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  whitish  and  the  other 
black.  The  latter  is  the  move  common  of  the  two  and  is 
known  as  first  sort  gingelly  because  it  yields  the  largest 
percentage  of  oil,  viz.,  43  per  cent.  The  soil  best  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  gingelly  is  well-drained  alluvial  loam. 
The  land  is  ploughed  and  harrow'ed  and  the  seed  sown  at 
the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  varies  from  330  to  450  lbs.  The  area  cultivated 
with  gingelly  in  Travancore  is  in  no  way  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  oil  varies  in  colour 
from  pale  yellow  to  dark  amber.  In  India  it  is  largely 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  in  anointing  the  body,  in  soap 
manufacture,  occasionally  as  an  illuminant,  and  sometimes 
in  adulterating  ghee.  In  some  countries  it  is  used  chiefly 
in  making  soap.  In  many  of  its  properties  it  resembles 
the  olive  oil.  The  oil  from  the  black  variety  of  gingelly 
is  generally  believed  to  be  better  suited  for  medicinal 
purposes  than  that  of  the  white.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  The  oil-cake  left 
after  expression  of  the  oil  is  in  demand  all  over  India  as  a 
cattle  food,  and  in  times  of  famine  it  is  also  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people. 

G round  nut  —This  is  not  a  very  popular  crop  in  the 
State.  It  flourishes  well  in  sandy  loam  and  loamy  soils. 
The  field  should  be  ploughed  deep  thrice  and  clods  crushed 
before  sowing.  The  land  should  then  be  heavily  manured 
with  ash.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  and 
preservation  of  seeds. 

Sowing  takes  place  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  south  west  monsoon.  If  there  is  sufficient  facility  for 
irrigation,  there  is  no  harm  in  sowing  a  little  later.  Sowiug 
is  done  by  dropping  the  seeds  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
inches  from  one  another  in  furrows  made  by  the  plough. 
The  seeds  sown  should  be  covered  with  earth  by  using  a 
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leveller.  Weeding  should  be  done  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  River  and  tank  silts,  lime  and  ashes 
form  good  manure.  Sheep  may  advantageously  bo  penned  on 
the  land  before  sowing. 

Five  or  six  months  after  sowing  (lie  crop  can  bo  har¬ 
vested.  Harvesting  is  done  by  ploughing  up  the  field  or  by 
deep  spading,  After  harvesting  the  stem  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

:  Ground  nut  is  mainly  used  as  an  oil  seed.  Tho  oil  is 

used  for  lighting  purposes.  It:  commands  a  good  market  in 
•the  Madras  Presidency  and  els?  w here.  Ground  nut  can  be 
grown  in  Onattukafa,  Chcngamiur,  Thinivalla  and  in  all 
places'  where  bananas  can  be  successfully  cultivated. 

-  .  P.unna  (Alexandrian  laurel)  -  This  is  an  evergreen 

indigenous  tree.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  elliptical,  obtuse  or  refuse.  .Tho  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  odour;  tho  fruits  are  one-crdled,  one-seeded,  oval 
■or  round.  The  size  of  the  fruit  varies  aoeqrding  to  the 
variety,  but  its  colour  when  ripe  is  a i ways  greenish  yellow. 
When  the  seed  is  mature,  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed 
dries  up,  the  skin  becoming  brown  or  black  and  much 
wrinkled.  The  seed  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  nut. 
It  .is-oily  and  has  a  rancid  taste.  In  some  parts  of  Travan- 
oore  the  leaves  are  used  as .  manure.  The  bark  when 
wounded  gives  out  a  green  resin,  which  has  not  bean  made 
.use  of  in  any  way.  The  green  leaves  steeped  in  water  form 
a.u.seful  application  to  sore  eyes.  The  bark  is  powdered 
'and  applied  to  swellings.  The  oil  which  has  a  disagreeable 
odour  is  extensively  used  as  an  illuminant.  Its  properties 
need  further  investigation.  The  price  of  the  oil  is  about 
two  annas  per.pound.  The  oil  cake  is  used  as  fuel.  It  has 
bean  recently  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure  for  lice,  and 
consequently  its  price  has  gone  up.  Most  of  it  is  now  used 
in  the  State. 

-  GherupunrialCalophyllumwightianum ) — This  is  another 
species  pf  .Calophyllum.,,  It  grows,  in  great  abundance 
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in  North  Travaneore,  especially  in  the  coastal  region.  A 
thick  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree.  It  does 
not  differ  much  in  properties  and  uses  from  the  punna  oil. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  is  used  in  making  furniture  and  in 
the  construction  of  buildings.  It  is  also  suitable  for  making 
match  boxes. 

lluppa.  ( Bassia  longifolia ): — This  tree,  which  thrives 
best  on  deep,  light,  soils  grows  to  a  height  of  about  forty 
feet.  The  lea,ves  are  ovate,  lanceolate,  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  whitish  and  the  fruits  oval  shaped.  When  ripe, 
the  fruits  are  yellowish  in  colour  and  contain  eight  to  nine 
seeds.  The  tree  is  rich  in  a.  gummy  juice,  which  exudes- from 
the  bark.  The  season  for  obtaining  the  seeds  is  from 
August  to  November.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed.  The 
dried  decorticated  seed  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  oil. 
The  oil  fetches  a  good  price,  its  value  compared  with  that 
of  coconut  oil  being  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  eleven.  It 
has  a  yellowish  tint  with  a  slightly  disagreeable  odour.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  ghee  and  caconut  oil 
and  also  as  an  illuminant.  The  cake  which  is  left  over 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
soap.  The  wood  is  hard  and  difficult  to  work  with. 

Mafavetti.  ( Hydnocarpus  wightiana ): — This  tree  is 
found  largely  in  Central  and  North  Travaneore.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  The  leaves  are  glabrous, 
serrated  and  alternate.  The  tree  bears  once  a  year,  the 
season  lasting  from  February  to  April.  The  fruit  is  globose 
and  very  hard.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  apple  .  and  contains 
numerous  seeds.  The  saed  yields  about  forty  per  cent,  of 
oil,  which  is  very  much  valued  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  clear,  slightly  yellow  in  colour  and  thicker 
than  calophyllum  oil.  It  is  preferred  to  the  latter:  as  an 
illuminant,  because  it  burns  more  steadily.  On  standing  it 
gradually  thickens,  finally  attaining  a  butter-like  consist¬ 
ency.  The  thick  fat  sells  at  a  slightly  high  price.  The 
oil  is  in  much  repute  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy,  It  hag  the 
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colour  and  odour  of  chaulmugra  oil.  When  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  oil  gives  gynocardic  acid  reaction  but  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  real  chaulmugra. 

Odal  ( Sarcostigna  Klenii'—' Odal  is  a  climbing  shrub 
commonly  met  with  in  several  parts  of  Travancore.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  short-petioled.  The  flowers  have 
no  pedicels,  but  form  numerous  sessile  fascicles.  The  fruit 
is  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  somewhat  flattened  nut.  A  valuable  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  kernel  inside  the  seed.  This  oil  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  medicine  for  rheumatism,  itch,  leprosy 
and  piles.  In  places  where  large  quantities  are  available, 
it  is  also  used  as  an  illuminant. 

Karinjotfa  ( Samadera  indica) — This  is  a  tree,  25  to 
30  ft.  high,  with  very  long,  oblong,  elliptical,  alternate 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellowish-white  in  colour.  The 
tree  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Travancore,  Cochin  and 
British  Malabar.  Every  part  of  it  has  a  bitter  taste. 
The  seeds  yield  an  oil  largely  used  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 
The  oil  is  very  bitter  and  yellow  in  colour  and  contains  84 
per  cent,  of  olein  and  16  per  cent,  of  stearin  and  palmitin. 
The  bitterness  of  the  oil  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
samaderin,  a  yellow,  amorphous  substance  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Like  many  other  vegetable  oils,  this  is 
also  used  as  an  illuminant. 

Puvam  and  Ptmyu— These  two  trees  yield  oils  which 
are  mainly  used  as  illuminants  by  the  poor  class  of  people. 

Margosa  (N oem)- Azadiracht  a  indica — This  tree  grows 
wild.  The  leaves  are  simply  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets,  nine  to 
fifteen,  are  ovate,  lanceolate,  serrated  and  very  bitter.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  purple,  one-celled  and  one-seeded.  Within 
the  fruit  there  is  a  thin,  hard  wood  shell  which  encloses  an 
oily,  bitter  kernel.  A  pale  yellow  oil  with  a  bitter  taste 
and  powerful  odour  is  extracted  from  the  dried  kernel. 
From  very  ancient  times,  the  different  parts  and  products  of 
th§  tree  have  been  used  in  Hindu  medicine.  Dr,  White  of 
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Bombay  has  recommended  the  bark  as  a  febrifuge.  Dr,  Hove 
(1787)  says  :  “From  recent  experience  detailed  in  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  of  India  it  would  appear  that  the  opinion  of  the 
natives  of  India  regarding  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  tree  is  substantially  correct.”  The 
bark  is  a  tonic  and  astringent.  The  leaves  are  added  to 
poultices  for  glandular  tumours.  They  are  also  beaten  into 
pulp  and  applied  to  pustular  eruptions,  especially  in  cases 
of  small-pox.  The  juice  is  administered  internally  for  a 
variety  of  diseases,  such  as  jaundice,  boils,  etc.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  a  purgative  and  emollient.  The  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  is  applied  to  suppurating,  scrofulous  glands 
and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  rheumatism  and 
several  other  diseases.  It  is  a  good  remedy  in  dog  mala* 
dies.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon-bisulphide 
and  benzol.  After  repeated  agitations  with  alchohol,  the 
ollaoeous  odour  and  bitterness  disappear.  The  soap  which 
is  prepared  from  this  oil  is  considered  good  for  cutaneous 
diseases. 

There  are  numerous  fibre  yielding  plants  in  Travan- 
core.  Muramkiri,  Screwpine,  Attuparut'hi,  Kaiyoon  and 
Kuruparut'hy  are  all  fibre,  yielding  plants 
Fibre  crops.  ^ich  indigenous  art  makes,  use  of.  Fibre 
is  manufactured  out  of  leaves,  stems  and  branches,  roots, 
and  fruits  of  several  plants.  It  is  extracted  from  both 
monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  plants  for  their  fibres  is  almost  unknown  to  .most 
of  the  Travancore, cultivators.  The  following  are  the  fibre 
plants  grown  in  the  State  : — 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS. 

1.  Sprewpine — This  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks 
of  salt  water  canals,  backwaters,  channels,  etc.  It  thrives  in 
most  parts  of  the  State.  Its  leaf  is  called  thala,  Mats, 
43 
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baskets,  bags,  etc.,  are  made  out  of  this  thala.  The  place 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  Thalava  in 
KafunSgappally  taluk  in  Central  Travancoro.  The  roots  are 
useful  for  making  brushes. 

2.  Chuntappana  (Olattippana).  This  tree  is  grown 
in  plenty  in  some  parts  of  North  Travancoro.  It  got  its 
name  from  the  practice  of  using  the  fibre  taken  from  its 
leaf-stem  for  angling  purposes.  Some  kind  of  toddy  also  is 
tapped  from  this  tree.  Fibre  is  made  out  of  its  leaves, 
leaf-stalk,  leaf-stem,  flower-stalk,  etc.  Many  kinds  of  brush 
are  made  out  of  this. 

3.  KaHmpana-  This  abounds  in  South  Travancore 
and  Shenkbtta.  Its  fruit,  leaf-stem  and  stem  yield  fibre. 

4.  Coconut.  This  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere. 

5.  Plantain.  The  cultivation  of  plantain  is  described 
in  Chapter  III,  Vol.  I.  Its  fibre  is  silky  in  texture.  The 
V&lanar  pattu  is  made  out  of  its  fibre. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS 

Fibre  is  made  out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
following  dicotyledonous  plants: — 


1. 

Ami. 

16. 

K5,ttupuvafa6u. 

2. 

Choruna. 

17. 

Thondi. 

3. 

NedunSru. 

18. 

Muruthen. 

4. 

Chapam. 

19. 

Malamparut'hy. 

5. 

Mullakat'hy. 

20: 

Valampiri. 

6. 

Athampavally. 

21. 

Pelu. 

7. 

Paladin  chamatha 

22. 

Erukku. 

8. 

Pattacch&f&yamaram. 

23. 

Venda. 

9. 

Uthi. 

24. 

Cbemparat'hy. 

10. 

Kotta. 

25. 

KurunthStti. 

11. 

Unnam, 

26. 

Arayanjali. 

12. 

Uram. 

27. 

Alam. 

13. 

Thuthi. 

38. 

Meruthy. 

14. 

Attuparut’hy. 

29. 

Anakkattsla. 

15. 

PttvaraSu. 

30. 

Aloe. 
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But  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  fibre  out  of  these  on 
a  commercial  scale.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
trying  to  introduce  and  popularise  the  cultivation  of  varieties 
of  cotton,  sun  hemp  and  agave. 

Ootton — Cotton  is  not  an  indigenous  crop  in  the  State. 
Three  varieties,  viz.,  caravonioa,  Spence  and  Cambodia,  have 
been  tried  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  varying 
success.  Cambodia  appeared  to  be  the  most  successful- 
It  was  found  that  the  variety  will  grow  well  in  lowlands 
not  subject  to  inundations  and  also  on  the  slopes  of  hills. 
The  best  time  to  start  cultivation  is  during  the  north 
east  monsoon. 

Caravonica  cotton  is  a  perennial  crop.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  considerable  difficulty  in  regulating  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing.  If  the  flowers  come  out  during  the  rains,  the  bolls  are 
easily  damaged  and  the  lint  becomes  useless.  Caravonica 
cotton  was  tried  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  It  came  up 
well  at  first  but  experience  has  taught  that  it  is  not  suitable 
to  the  soil.  Climatic  conditions  are  also  unfavourable  to 
its  growth  except  in  ShenkStta  and  South  Travancore. 
Even  in  these  places  most  of  the  lands  suitable  for  cotton 
cultivation  are  under  paddy  audit  may  not  be  advisable  to 
replace  a  food  crop  like  paddy  by  a  commercial  crop  like 
cotton. 

Sun  Hemp—  This  is  an  exotic  valuable  for  its  fibre.  It 
was  tried  in  the  Trivandrum  experimental  farm,  where  it 
grew  luxuriantly.  Its  fibre  commands  a  good  sale  in  Euro¬ 
pean  markets.  Being  a  leguminous  plant,  it  is  good  for  green 
manuring  purposes,  and  in  the  green  stage  it  is  also  an 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle. 

Agave — This  is  found  growing  in  a  semi  wild  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  cultivated  on  the  hedges  of  compounds  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  inroads  of  cattle,  etc.  In  South  Travancore 
the  plant  seems  to  have  more  or  less  established  itself.  The 
leaves  which  are  broad  and  sufficiently  long  yield  a  strong, 
fine,  white  fibre.  In  some  countries  the  fibre  is  used  for 
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making  ropes,  hammocks,  etc.,  but  in  Travancore  it  is  put  to 
little  commercial  use. 

Tobacco  and  ganja  grow  in  wild  condition  in  some  of 
the  forests  of  Travancorei  These  are  periodically  destroyed 
by  the  subordinate  officers  of  Government, 
harootics.  under  instructions,  for  fear  that  their  exis¬ 
tence  would  put  a  premium  on  illicit  uses 
and  smuggling.  However,  considerable  attention  has  lately 
bean  focussed  on  the  question  of  cultivating  tobacco.  In 
view  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  crop  and  the  very  large 
use  made  of  tobacco  in  various  forms  by  the  people,  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  considering  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  State.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  rules  has  been  passed  by  the  Government 
regulating  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  under  licenses  granted 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  expected  that  the  opportunities  granted 
by  the  proposed  rules  will  be  largely  availed  of  by  the  public. 


Cardamom  ( Elletaria  cardamomum) — Cardamom  is  a 
perennial  herb  indigenous  to  the  south  western  coast  of 
c  t  India.  The  plant  has  a  thick,  fleshy  rhizome 
apices.  and  grows  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  with 
long  and  much  branched  inflorescences 
arising  near  the  grouud.  It  grows  in  clumps  varying  from  six 
to  thirty  stems  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The 
leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  dark  green  surface  and 
a  light  velvetty  down  on  the  underside  placed  alternately, 
embracing  the  stalks  at  their  base.  The  leaves  average 
fifteen  to  twenty  on  an  old  plant.  The  flower  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  white  in  colour  with  purple  markings,  which  grow  on 
long  scraps  thrown  out  from  the  bulbs  along  the  ground. 
The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  capsules  which  are  green  till  the 
fruit  ripens,  when  they  turn  into  a  dim  clean  colour.  The 
capsules  are  divided  into  three  oells  with  a  double  row  of 
dark  seeds  in  each  cell  surrounded  by  a  sweet  glutinous 
pulp.  The  seeds  known  in  ancient  times  as  ‘grains  of 
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paradise’  have  a  strong  aromatic  flavour.  They  are  used  as  a 
flavouring  material  in  confectionery,  liquors,  curries,  and 
for  chewing.  Cardamom  has  great  medicinal  properties  and 
has  a  place  in  ©astern  and  western  pharmacopoeia. 

There  are  twTo  distinct  varieties,  known  as  Malabar 
cardamom  and  Mysore  cardamom.  The  former  is  the  local 
indigenous  variety.  It  is  grown  in  the  Elamala  from  very 
ancient  times.  The  Mysore  variety  is  a  recent  import,  but 
the  cultivators  are  showing  an  increased  partiality  to  the 
latter,  as  it  gives. a  better  yield.  Its  fruit  is  round,  while 
that  of  the  Malabar  variety  is  long.  The  Mysore  variety 
yields  for  eight  months,  from  Thulam  to  Edavam,  while  the 
Malabar  variety  yields  only  for  four  months,  from  Thulam 
to  Makar  am.  The  fruit  stalk  of  the  Mysore  variety  stands 
straight,  while  that  of  the  other  clings  to  the  ground.  The 
crop  is  found  on  the  hillocks  along  Plrmgde.  The  chief 
requirements  of  successful  cultivation  are  a  fairly  deep,  rich 
loam  soil  and  a  site  sheltered  from  strong  winds  and  too 
much  sunlight.  The  interior  forests  are  therefore  the  best 
lands  for  cardamom  cultivation. 

Cardamom  requires  an  annual  rainfall  of  80  to  100 
inches,  distributed  throughout  the  period  of  cultivation. 
From  Thulam  to  Dhanu  the  crop  requires  plenty  of  rain. 
If  the  crop  does  not  get  sufficient  rain  throughout  this 
period,  the  yield  is  reduced  considerably. 

Preparation  of  the  soil—  Clearing  the  forests  is  the 
first  step  in  the  preparation.  This  is  done  in  the  months  of 
Makaram  and:  Kumbham.  The  pits  should- be  2  ft.  square 
and  1  ft.  deep.  They  should  be  6  to  8  ft.  apart.  In  8  ft. 
spacing  700  pits  may  be  made  in  one  acre  of  land.  Dis¬ 
afforestation,  weeding  and  pit-digging  must  be  over  by  the 
end  of  Medam.  The  seeds  have  to  sown  in  that  month. 
Seedlings  of  the  cardamom  plant  are  raised  in  special¬ 
ly  prepared  nurseries  either  from  seeds  or  from  rhizo¬ 
mes.  The  plants  raised  from  seeds  are  as  a  rule  free 
from  disease  and  this  method  is  therefore  practised  to  raise. 
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seedlings.  When  the  seedlings  are  a  year  old,  they  are 
ready  for  transplanting.  They  should  then  be  transplanted 
2  ft.  apart.  When  the  plant  is  two  years  old,  it  should  again 
be  transplanted  at  4  ft,  space.  The  seedlings  should  be 
planted  only  after  they  are  three  years  old.  Usually  two 
plants  are  planted  in  one  pit.  Thus  about  1,400  plants  can 
be  grown  in  an  acre.  Edavam  and  MitHunara  are  the  best 
months  for  planting.  The  land  is  prepared  by  ploughing  or 
digging.  Holes  1  ft.  deep  and  li  ft.  wide  are  made  and  seed¬ 
lings  planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  south  west  mon¬ 
soon.  The  distance  from  plant  to  plant  varies  from  6  ft.  to  12 
ft.  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  planted  area  is 
weeded  regularly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years.  Sometimes, 
after  planting,  earth  is  heaped  up  round  the  clumps  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  creeping  racemes.  The  cardamom 
plant  responds  markedly  to  the  application  of  rich,  organic 
manures  like  leaf  mould.  It  begins  to  boar  fruit  within 
three  or  four  years  after  planting  and  continues  to  give  a 
good  crop  for  five  or  six  years.  Nine  years  is  the  average 
life  of  a  plant.  The  plant  flowers  in  April-May,  and  the 
crop  is  ready  for  harvest  in  October.  From  the  Mysore 
variety  the  crops  are  gathered  from  Thulam  to  Edavam  and 
from  the  Malabar  variety  they  are  gathered  from  Thulsm 
to  Makaram.  The  yield  which  begins  from  the  fifth  year 
varies  from  200  to  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

i;  The  capsules  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  bleached  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  market.  The  dried  product  is 
sorted  into  different  grades.  The  cardamom  of  commerce  is 
a  dry,  three-sided,  oblong  or  rounded  capsule  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  greyish-white  colour.  The  oapsule  contains 
closely  paoked,  triangular  seeds  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 
These  seeds  have  a  pungent,  camphoraceous.  agreeable 
flavour.  Cardamom  is  used  extensively  in  medicine.  It  is 
considered  to  be  digestive,  pungent  and  hot,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  phlegmatic  affections,  such  as  cough,  asthma, 
piles  .,  and  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  As  a 
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masticatory  and  for  flavouring  sweet-meats,  the  Travancore 
cardamom  has  a  reputation  of  its  own.  An  essential  oil, 
having  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  seed,  can  be  extracted 
from  the  seed. 

The  price  of  cardamom  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Even  if  the  price  falls  to  the  lowest  minimum,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  first  four  years  will  not  out-weigh  the  yield  in 
the  fifth  year.  After  this  period  weeding  is  the  only  work 
to  be  done  and  for  this  a  sum  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
rupees  is  required  for  an  acre  per  year. 

Considering  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  carda¬ 
moms  are  now  cultivated,  manuring  may  not  be  required  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  after  some  time  the  cardamom 
planters  have  to  manure  their  lands  properly. 

Cardamom  is  a  profitable  cultivation  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  facts.  In  the  Elamala  (Cardamom  Hills) 
several  acres  of  land  are  being  cultivated  by  people  from 
the  adjoining  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  some  Euro¬ 
peans  and  a  few  Travancoreans.  It  is  said  that  many  acres 
more  are  available  for  cardamom  cultivation  in  those  tracts. 
The  cardamom  areas  are  infested  with  certain  pests  which 
hinder  the  progress  of  cultivation.  Remedial  measures  are 
engaging  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Pepper — Pepper  thrives  in  tropical  regions,  having  a 
hot  moist  climate.  A  rainfall  of  100"  or  more  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  healthy  crop.  Pepper  requires  a  fairly  rich  soil 
with  free  drainage.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  Mlnachil, 
Kottayam,  ChangangAaery,  MavSttupula,  Thoclupula,  Chira- 
yinkll,  Kottsrakara,  PafhanSpuram  and  NedumangSd 
taluks.  Cuttings  are  usually  planted  at  the  bases  of  trees, 
which  serve  as  standards.  The  trees  commonly,  selected  for 
the  purpose  are  those  having  a  rough  or  prickly  bark,  such 
as  jack,  mango,  erythrina,  etc.  When  there  are  no  trees, 
standards  such  as  elavu  and  murukku  are  planted.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  generally  made  through  cuttings  and  suckers, 
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Leaf  mould  mixed  with  lime  is  found  to  be  the  best 
manure  for  pepper.  Cattle  manure  and  leaf  mould  are  the 
manures  generally  applied  by  the  cultivators.  In  three  years 
after  planting  the  vine  begins  to  bear  fruit.  Flowers  appear 
in  July  aud  August  and  the  berries  are  ripe  from  December 
onwards.  The  vine  will  grow  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  and  more, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  harvesting  it  is  not  generally 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  more  than  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  The 
suckers  which  it  throws  out  are  removed  from  time  to  time. 
The  berries  are  generally  gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
If  plucked  too  early,  they  will  be  spoiled.  After  the  berries 
have  been  gathered,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  till  the  skin 
becomes  black.  White  pepper  is  prepared  by  removing  the 
skin  from  the  fresh  berries  by  macerating  them  in  water. 
The  average  life  of  a  pepper-vine  plantation  is  twenty  five 
to  thirty  years.  The  yield  varies  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  locality.  In  the  low  country  it  is 
only  two  to  three  cwts.  per  acre,  whereas  in  hilly  tracts 
ten  to  fifteen  cwts.  is  the  average- 

Pepper  possesses  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It 
is  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever, 
haemophoida,  dyspepsia,  cough  and  flatulence,  and  is 
believed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  bile.  Pepper  is  also 
used  in  the  preparation  of  curries,  pickles  and  chutneys 
Pickles  made  of  the  green  fruits  is  a  delicacy  among  the 
people  of  the  Malabar  Coast. 

The  average  annual  production  comes  to  nearly 
12,000  tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Travancore  produces 
one- third  of  the  world  production.  There  is  a  very  extensive 
home  market  in  India  for  pepper.  There  has  been  no 
question  of  production.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  few 
commodities,  if  not  the  only  one,  which  have  not  so  far 
been  affected  by  the  problem  of  over-production-  For 
years  pepper  commanded  very  high  prices.  Peak  prices 
wet©  obtained  in  1927  and  1928.  Consequently  a  great 
incentive  was  given  to  pepper  cultivation  in  Travancore. 
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But  from  1929  prices  bagan  to  fall.  Even  now  the  .prices 
have  not  reached  the  rates  ...of  1927-1928.  If  well  dried 
and  stored,  pepper  can  be  preserved  for  several  years. 

The  Pepper  Farm  : —  A  pepper  farm  was  opened  by 
the  Government  in  Mlnam  1099  for  experiment  and 
demonstration  in  scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  not 
losing  sight  of  its  commercial  aspects.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Kumpala  pakuthy  of  Pafhanamthitta  taluk,  at  a 
distance  of  about  21  miles  from  the  Punalur  .Railway 
Station,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  150  acres. 
Experiments  in  planting  are  being  pursued  there.  The 
rainfall  of  the  locality  ranges  from  90  to  150  inches.  The 
chief  variety  under  cultivation  in  the  farm  goes  by  the 
name  of  ‘  Kumbakkoti  ’  and  this  occupies  about  fifty  acres. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  planted  in  the  farm  : — 


1.  Kumbakkoti. 

2.  KarubalSmcby. 

3.  Munda. 

4.  Perumkoti. 

5.  Chum  ala. 

6.  Tbulakkoti.  i> 

7.  Mundy.  J 

8.  Karuvally. 

9.  Kapiaksden. 

10.  Kottsnd.en. 

11.  Ari-kottSnden. 

12.  Kuthiravally. 

13.  Balomcottah.  1 

14.  Kalluvally.  j 


These  three  are  considered  to 
be  early  maturing  varieties. 


These  two  are  exotic  varieties 
found  cultivated  in  Malabar. 


From  the  mass  plantings  done  on  different  species  of 
standards  available  it  has  , been  demonstrated  that  the. 
varieties  of  Kottanden  and  KaniakSden  give,  the  highest 
yield  of  dry  pepper,  which  works- out  .at  the  rate  of  about 
44 
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42  per  cent,  on  the  fresh  yield.  The  cultivators  have  become 
aware  of  this  fact  and  there  is  considerable  demand  for 
cuttings  of  these  varieties  from  far  and  near. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  standards,  it  has  been 
found  that  teak,  pelu,  sdsntha  and  murukku  have  been  found 
to  be  more  suitable  than  others.  Quite  recently  a  plan  has 
been  worked  out  to  carry  out  experiments  and  investigations 
on  the  botanical,  cultural  and  manorial  aspects  of  the  crop. 

Ginger  ( Zingiber  officinalis) —  Ginger  is  an  annual 
plant  growing  to  a  height  of  two  to  three  feet.  Its  stem  is 
erect  or  oblique  and  is  covered  by  a  sheath  of  leaves  smooth 
and  lanceolate. 

Ginger  requires  a  warm,  moist  climate  and  a  medium, 
light,  rich  soil.  It  is  propagated  by  rhizomes.  The  planting 
begins  in  June.  Beds,  ten  to  twelve  feet  long  and  three  to 
four  feet  wide,  are  formed,  and  in  these  beds  are  holes 
made  a  foot  or  less  apart.  The  rhizomes  are  planted 
therein.  It  is  usual  to  fill  the  holes  with  manure  before 
planting  the  setts.  The  manure  most  commonly  used 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  cattle  dung,  wood  ash  and  leaf 
mould.  For  planting  one  acre,  1,200  to  2,000  lbs.  of  rhizomes 
are  necessary.  The  yield  varies  with  the  soil  and  the 
locality.  Under  suitable  conditions  the  out-turn  per  acre  is 
six  to  eight  tons  of  rhizomes.  The  crop  is  ready  for  har¬ 
vest  in  November.  Ginger  is  one  of  the  commercial  crops 
of  Travancore,  the  area  under  it  being  2U,000  acres.  But 
the  cultivation  is  not  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  biggest 
holding  is  not  larger  than  five  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  Rs.  200  can  be  made  as  profit  by  cultivating  ginger 
on  a  single  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivation  comes  to  Rs.  200 
roughly. 

Ginger  is  sold  in  the  market  as  green  ginger  or  dried 
ginger.  The  latter  is  more  common  because  it  keeps  for  a 
long  time.  Of  dried  ginger  there  are  two  kinds.  When  the 
outer  skin  is  retained,  it  is  called  “unscraped”  ginger.  The 
uses  of  ginger  are  many.  It  is  acrid  and  digestive  and  |s 
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useful  for  the  removal  of  costiveness,  nausea,  asthma,  cough, 
colic,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tympanitis,  swellings  and 
piles.  It  is  also  used  in  dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  use  of  ginger  in  making  condiments  and  pickles  ’is  well 
known.  Immature  ginger,  candied  and  preserved,  is  a  deli¬ 
cacy.  Ginger  finds  a  place  in  the  preparation  of  beverages 
like  ginger  beer,  ginger  ale,  ginger  cordial,  etc.  An  essential 
oil  can  also  ha  extracted  from  it. 

Turmeric  ( Curcuma  longa)—  Turmeric  is  cultivated  in 
several  parts  of  the  State  for  its  rhizomes.  -  Turmeric 
requires  a  loamy  soil,  good  manure  and  plenty  of  water. 
The  ground  must  be  well  worked  and  formed  into  ridges, 
with  trenches  a  foot  wide  intervening.  The  setts  which 
consist  of  small  portions  of  the  rhizomes  are  planted  on 
the  ridges  about  two  feet  apart.  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  of 
setts  are  planted  in  an  acre.  The  time  for  planting  is 
usually  about  the  beginning  of  June,  but  it  depends  upon 
the  monsoon.  The  crop  is  gathered  in  the  following  March, 
or  April.  After  lifting,  the  rhizomes  are  scalded  in  boiling 
water  or  steamed  in  their  own  juice  and  dried  in  the 'sun  or 
over  an  oven.  As  turmeric  is  cultivated  along  with  other 
crops,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  correct  acreage  under  it. 
The  yield  per  acre  varies  from  five  to  ten  tons  of  green 
rhizomes,  which,  when  cured  and  dried,  will  weigh  between 
l4  to  2|  tons  approximately. 

Medicinally,  turmeric  is  described  as  hot,  bitter,  pun¬ 
gent,  astringent  and  drying.  It  prevents  skin  diseases  and 
is  a  useful  application  to  swellings  and  boils.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredient  in  curry  powder.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
dye  stuff-. 

Betel-vine—  Betel- vine  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
State  wherever  there  is  good  drainage  and  water  supply. 
It  is  really  a  poor  man’s  money  crop.  It  requires  a  moist' 
situation  and  a  rich  soil.  Black  sandy  soil  is  the  best 
suited.  The  vine:  is  planted  in  rows.  In  some  parts  it  grows- 
well  also  -in  soils  with  day  and  red  sand.  The  betel-vine^ 
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in  Travancore  is  not  cultivated  in  separate  gardens.  The 
ground  is  levelled  and  beds  are  made,  The  beds  are 
taken  in  ten  feet  of  land,  each  bed  containing  three  strings 
With  vines.  They  are  then  planted.  The  cuttings  planted 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  .Due  care  is  taken 
that  the  cuttings  are  in  the  same  position  in  which  they 
were  when  attached  to  the  branch.  Planting  generally 
takes  place  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  April  and 
May.  The  vines  are  daily  watered  and  manured  for  one 
week.  Periodic  watering  is  necessary  to  ensure  proper 
yield.  The  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  plants,  mosses,  ashes 
of  the  mango  leaves,  etc.,  are  used  as  manure. 

Fresh  shoots  appear  after  a  period  of  nearly  three 
months.  Poles  are  then  fixed  to  the  ground  and  the  shoots 
are  tied  to  them.  The  manure  at  the  foot  is  then  removed 
and  the  vines  carefully  separated  free  and  lowered  down 
and  twisted  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  care  being  taken  in  this 
and  subsequent  lowerings  to  see  that  the  original  position 
of  the  vine  is  not  reversed  or  destroyed  in  any  other  way. 
The  ends  or  heads  are  again  tied  to  the  poles.  They  are 
watered  and  manured  as  usual.  These  processes  of  lowering 
down  the  vines  and  twisting  them  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
pole  is  done  two  or  three  times  a  year.  When  fresh  shoots 
appear  after  these  processes,  the  ends  of  three  or  four  vines 
are  tied  to  a  string  which  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  branch 
of  the  tree. 

One  year  after  planting  the  .  leaves  may  be  plucked 
for  use.  They  are  generally  plucked  once  in  three  days.  The 
vines  yield  the  maximum  number  of  leaves  during  the  rains 
in  September,  October,  November,  June  and  July.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  the  vine,  namely,  the  ordinary,  the 
thulasikkoti  and  the  kannikkoti.  The  first  two  yield  after 
a  year  and  the  third  after  six  months.  The  leaves  of  the 
thulasikkofi  are  darker  in  colour  and  are  so  oalled  on  account 
of  the  thulasi-like  smell.  The  leaves  of  the  kannikkoti  are 
white  and  thick.  The  kannikkoti  and  thulasikkoti  varieties 
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may  be  grown  on  trees,  while  the  ordinary  one  is  grown  on 
strings  fastened  to  trees  and  consequently  requires  more 
labour.  The  kannikkoti  yields  the  largest  number  of  leaves 
and  as  it  yields  earlier,  it  is  also  the  most  profitable.  But 
there  is  this  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  the  creeper  dies  after 
eight  years,  while  the  other  varieties  live  much  longer. 
A  ttention  is  always  necessary. 

There  is  an  attempt  now  to  cultivate  the  Madras 
varieties  also.  The  leaf  is  used  for  chewing  pansupari. 
It  is  a  valuable  stomachic  and  has  medicinal  properties.  Betel 
leaves  are  presented  on  ceremonial  occasions  to  invites  and 
are  used  in  religious  functions. 

Chillies.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  chillies 
in  popular  cultivation  in  Travancore,  but  the  chilly  ordi¬ 
narily  grown  is  the  large,  dry,  red  chilly  of  commerce. 
The  ground  is  prepared  about  July  and  December  or 
January,  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  nurseries  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  two  to  three  feet  apart  each  way. 
Underwood  is  cleared  and  water  is  let  in  every  four  or  five 
days.  The  plant  begins  to  flower  in  about  four  months  from 
the  date  of  planting.  There  is  regular  picking  of  chillies 
up. to  six  months,  when  the  plants  become  old.  The  chillies 
are  picked,  dried  in  the  sun  and  stored.  Dry  chillies  are 
sold  in  the  market  by  weight.  Travancore  imports  a  large 
quantity  of  chillies,  which  are  the  principal  ingredients  in 
all  curries  and  condiments.  They  promote  digestion. 

Tamarind.  This  tree  grows  throughout  the  State. 
People  do  not  generally  cultivate  it  as  it  is  a  slow  grower. 
Being  deep-rooted,  it  retards  the  growth  of  other  trees  and 
plants.  No  manure  is  applied.  The  pulp  of  the  plant  is  an 
indispensable  item  in  curries.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and 
given  largely  to  working  cattle.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  trade,  At  Mart' hand  am  the  tamarind  is  cleaned,  finely 
packed  and  exported.  In  South  Travancore  great  care  is 
taken  of  tamarind  trees* 
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Coriander,  Cummin  seed,  Mustard  and  Fen-greek  are 
not  cultivated  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Coconuts  (Cocos-nucifera)—  The  coconut  palm  is  the 
second  most  important  crop.  It  is  the  chief  money  crop  of 
_  ,  the  State  and  forms  one  of  the  main 

Garden  crops.  „  . 

sources  of  revenue,  ihe  palm  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  which  takes  ten  years  to  come  into  commercial 
production  and  then  continues  to  yield  profitably  for  about 
fifty  years.  Long  before  the  trees  cease  to  be  produc¬ 
tive,  under-planting  is  possible  so  that  an  area  once  planted 
with  coconuts  remains  under  the  same  crop  ever  afterwards. 
Coconut  products  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  exports.  The 
tree  supplies  raw  materials  for  several  industries.  The  taxes 
on  this  palm  bring  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  land  revenue 
and  the  export  duties  on  coconut  products  about  one  half  of 
the  customs  revenue.  The  crop  occupies  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  total  cultivated  area.  Indeed  the  coconut  has  been 
aptly  described  as  the  wealth  of  Travancore. 

The  coconut  palm  grows  almost  everywhere.  In 
the  lowlands  coconut  forms  one  of  the  main  crops.  The 
midlands  and  the  slopes  of  the  highlands  are  also  best  suited 
for  its  cultivation.  The  sea  board,  the  shores  of  the  lagoons 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  are  studded  with  coconut  trees. 
Coconut  cultivation  is  now  extended  to  higher  elevations 
about  forty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  coconut  tract  of  the  lowland  division  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into 

(1)  the  strip  of  land  along  the  beach  the  soil  of 
which  is  almost  pure  white  sand.  The  strip  varies  in  width 
from  half  a  mile  in  some  parts  of  the  Quilon  division  to 
about  five  miles  at  Slisrt'hala.  When  chemically  analysed, 
the ‘soil  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  on  this  sandy  beach  that  we 
see  the  best  coconut  grown  in  Travancore.  There  is  a  free 
under-current  of  sub-soil  water  which  coming  far  inland 
brings  to  the  coconut  roots  all  the  plant  food  they  need. 
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(2)  The  tract  towards  the  east  of  the  sandy  beach 
the  soil  of  which,  consists  of  comparatively  new  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  brought  in  by  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  rich  in  alluvium, 
often  black  in  colour  on  accouut  of  the  large  proportion  of 
organic  matter.  The  defect  with  this  soil  is  that  it  tends  to 
be  stiff  in  some  parts.  This  can  be  corrected  by  applying 
sand  and  ash. 

(3)  The  tract  known  as  ‘Onattukara,’  extending 
from  Haripad  almost  as  far  south  asQuilon.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  much  more  open  and  pale  in  colour  than  the 
fresh  alluvium  of  Kuttansd.  There  is  less  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  which  is,  however,  more  clayey  than  beach  sand. 
The  roots  of  the  coconut  tree  can,  therefore,  lift  water  from 
greater  depths.  There  is  an  under-current  flowing  from 
the  low  hills,  which  helps  to  feed  the  palms. 

(4)  The  eastern  half  of  the  lowland  division  to  the 
south  of  Quilon.  Here  the  soil  is  not  very  rich  in  plant 
food,  though  it  supports  quite  good  coconut  plantations. 

In  the  midland  division  the  coconut  grows  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of.hills.  The 
coconut  tracts  in  the  highland  division  also  consist  of  the 
slopes  of  hills  and  the  valleys  between  them.  The  trees 
grow  very  well  and  the  quality  of  the  nuts  is  superior. 

According  to  the  official  estimate,  the  area  under  coco¬ 
nut  cultivation  in  1934-35  was  5,66,590  acres,  which  was 
about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  what  it  was  sixteen  years 
previously.  This  is  rather  an  under-estimate.  The  cultivation 
is  not  on  a  plantation  scale.  The  palm  is  grown  in  every 
back  garden  and  is  in  fact  ubiquitous.  It  is  therefore  diffi--' 
cult  to  gather  correct  figures.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  coconut  area 
lies  in  Travancore. 
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The  following  table  will  be  of  help  for  purposes  of 
■comparison. 


Countries. 

A  ren  in  acrt 

Madras  Presidency. 

5,56,827 

Mysore. 

1,62,583 

Travancore. 

5,22,623 

Bombay  Presidency. 

27,689 

Cochin. 

67,349 

Bengal  Presidency. 

12,300 

Burma. 

9,873 

In  other  countries  the  coconut  is  a.  plantation  crop. 
Individual  estates  are  hundreds,  and  sometimes  even 
thousands,  of  acres  in  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  Travan- 
coreis  pre-eminently  the  land  of  the  small  landholder.  Large 
areas  under  any  single  owner  are  very  rare.  Thus  coconut 
cultivation  in  Travancore  has  seldom  been  on  an  organised 
plantation  scale.  There  are  very  few  gardens  which  are 
more  than  ten  acres  in  extent.  The  average  size  of  the 
coconut  plantation  on  the  west  coast,  is  two  acres. 

Another  feature  is  that  many  of  the  coconut  -gardens 
are  very  old.  Once  the  palms  are  established  in  a  garden, 
they  continue  to  occupy  the  ground  for  decades  together  and 
then  begin  to  decline,  not  altogether  but  one  by  one,  at 
fairly  long  intervals  of  time. 

The  Travancore  plants  do  n'ot  present  any  uniformity 
of  stand.  Some  are  very  old,  while  others  may  be  just 
coming  to  maturity.  They  do  not  stand  in  regular  rows 
and  there  is  hardly  any  uniformity  in  spacing.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  introduce  into  suoh  small  and  irregularly  planted 
areas  improvements  in  the  system  of  tillage,  manuring  or 
harvesting. 

Hardly  an  acre  in  our  gardens  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  coconuts.  Plantains,  yams  and  many  other  kinds  of 
catch-crops -are  often  grown  between  the  palms.  Arecanuts, 
jacks  and  mango  trees  compete  with  them  perpetually. 

*  The  figures  are  for  1032-33. 
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Varieties  : — The  oultivators  recognise  several  varieties 
which  are  mainly  based  on  the  colour,  shape  and  size  of 
the  nut,  the  height  and  girth  of  the  stem,  the  fullness  of  the 
crown,  the  [age  at  which  the  palm  commences  to  yield  and 
the  length  of  the  leaf.  As  cross-pollination  takes  place 
freely,  the  maintenance  of  particular  types  is  not  easy. 
But  some  of  the  varieties  may  be  easily  indentified.  The 
chief  varieties  of  the  coconut  are 

(i)  Ordinary.  Average  yield  per  year  is  110  nuts. 

(ii)  Chenthengu.  The  leaves  and  fruits  are  slightly 

red.  Ten  years  are  required  for 
bearing.  The  average  yield  per 
year  is  sixty  nuts, 

(Hi)  Gaullp&thram.  The  leaves  and  fruits  are  light 
orange  in  colour.  It  requires  eight 
years  for  bearing.  The  average 
yield  per  year  is  sixty  nuts, 

(iv)  Eighteen  (Nakkuvari  or  Nicobari).  A  tree 

months’  tree,  of  stunted  stature  with  very  small 
fruits.  The  period  required  for  fruit¬ 
ing  is  eighteen  months.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  year  is  thirty  nuts. 

(v)  Kappal-thengu  The  fruits  are  very  large.  She 

palm  requires  six  years  to  bear. 
The  average  yield  is  twenty  nuts 
per  year. 

(vi)  Yapp  an  am.  (Jaffna  coconut  palm).  The  size 

of  the  fruit  is  twice  as  big  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  tender 
ages  it  yields  sweet  water  of  larger 
quantity  and  the  kernel  when  ripe 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  oil. 

The  Kappal,  Chenthengu  and  GaulIpSthrani  are  not 
used  for  curry  purpose  as  they  do  not  contain  as  much  oily 
matter  as  the  others.  Some  of  the  other  varieties 
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.  (1)  Sttingal. 

.  (2)  Parttr,  No.  1. 

(3)  Parur,  No.  2. 

,(4)  Nicobar. 

(5)  Thanga&ffory. 

(6)  Ksnjirappally. 

(7)  Neduvarian,  No.  1. 

(8)  Do.  No.  2. 

(9)  Karimthengu. 

(10)  Chenthengu. 

(11)  Thondan. 

(12)  Goa. 

(13)  ChEvakksdan. 

(14)  Kappat'heugu. 

(15)  Mapian. 

(16)  Sarkarai. 

(17)  ChanganSA&ery. 

(18)  V allikkodan- 

(19)  Ktirit'hengu. 

(20)  Nait'bengu. 

(21)  Mnvantan. 

.(22) ;  Suryaksnthi  thengu. 

(23)  Gaurlgathram. 


(24)  Pallikkal. 

(25)  Authengu. 

(26)  Java  kappat’hengu. 

(27)  Vallikkefl&n  No.  2. 

(28)  Green  coconut. 

(29)  Elat’hengu. 

(30)  Arikulayan. 

(31)  Kanakat'hengu. 

(32)  Panayan. 

(33)  Elanthengu. 

(34)  Paccliat’hengu. 

(35)  Mysore  Ceylon  dark- 

green. 

(36)  Do.  dwarf. 

(37)  Ceylon  dark  pale- 

green. 

(38)  Do.  red. 

(39)  Do.  green. 

(40)  Do.  king. 

(41)  Singapore. 

(42)  Tiptoro. 

(43)  Red  king. 


.  Of  these  varieties  Thondan  and  NefLuvarian  are 
disease  resistant.  The  same  may  to  some  extent  be  said  of 
another  variety  called  Kurit'hengu. 

N.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the  soil,  the  climate, 
the  care  taken  and  the  variety  grown.  Some  trees  yield  200 
to.  3.00  nuts  a  year.  Sixty  to  eighty  nuts  per  tree  per  annum 
is  a  good  average  yield,  but  forty  nuts  per  tree  per  annum 
is. the  average.  The  palm  will  yield  for  seventy  to  eighty 
years.  Unless  a  judicious  system  of  manure  is  adopted, 
the  yield  will  decrease  considerably  after  the  middle  age  of 
the  p_alm.  The  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  has  estimated 
the  average  yield  from  one  acre  at  2,000  nuts  to  2,500  nuts 
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per  annum,  which  in  normal  times  can  fetch  about  Rs.  120 
to  150.  Excluding  the  cost  of  cultivation,  the  net  annual 
income  from  one  acre  is  calculated  at  Rs.  75  to  Rs.  100. 

The  consumption  of  coconut  in  Travancore  has  been 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  fifty  nuts  per  annum  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  by  adding  up  this  figure  to  the  total  of 
exports,  the  total  production  may  be  estimated.  Calcu¬ 
lating  this  way,  the  annual  production  in  Travancore  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  25,00,00,000  nuts. 

The  coconut  palm  is  propagated  by  seed.  Ripe  nuts 
are  collected  from  palms  of  20  to  25  years’  growth  and  used 
as  seeds.  After  being  kept  for  four  or  six  weeks,  they  are 
planted  in  the  nursery  one  foot  apart.  Sometimes  the  ripe 
fruits  are  left  exposed  to  the  heat  and  moisture  till  they 
sprout  and  are  then  planted.  Before  planting,  seed  beds  are 
prepared  two  feet  deep.  The  soil  in  the  nursery  is  mixed 
with  river  sand  and  manured  with  wood  ash  and  salt  before 
the  nuts  are  planted.  The  nuts  are  laid  on  their  sides,  two 
inches  of  their  surface  being  left  exposed.  The  beds  are 
then  watered  once  a  day  except  during,  rainy  seasons  till 
they  take  root,  and  after  that  they  are  manured  every 
month  till  they  are  transplanted.  The  seedlings  will  be 
ready  for  transplantation  in  about  a  year.  The  coconut 
palm  requires  plenty  of  free  air  and  sunshine  and  the  least 
distance  at  which  seedlings  should  be  planted  is  30  to  35 
feet.  Ordinarily,  the  dimensions  of  the  pits  are  5'  x5'  x4\ 
Ashes,  dust  and  coconut  husk  are  put  into  these  pits  and 
left  to  rot.  Sometimes  sand  and  salt  also  are  mixed  with 
the  earth.  In  some  places  arrowroot  and  turmeric  are 
grown  near  the  foot  of  the  coconut  plants  to  prevent  them, 
from  destruction  by  white  ants.  After  transplantation 
the  plants  are  watered  daily  till  new  roots  sprout. ,  During 
the  first  year  they  are  manured  once  or  twice  every  month. 
As  the  plants  grow,  a  judicious  system  of  manuring  should 
be  adopted.  A  mixture  consisting  of  wood  ash,  fish  manure 
and  oil  cakes  has  been  found  to  be  a  suitable  manure  for 
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the  coconut  palm.  Application  of  salt  at  the.  rate  of  one  to 
1|  lbs.  per  tree  produces  beneficial  results.  Manuring  is 
done  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  weather.  Five  to 
ten  years  after  planting  the  plants  begin  to  bear  fruit.  The 
time  required  for  fruiting  depends  on  the  locality. 

Cost  of  cultivation— The  principal  items  of  cost  to  be 
considered  are  the  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  opening  it 
up,  planting  and  nursing  the  seedling  till  the  palm  attains 
full  maturity,  the  cost  of  all  annual  cultivations  and 
manuring,  harvesting  and  processing  the  product  for  sale, 
and  the  rates  and  taxes,  if  any,  which  are  levied  by  the 
Government.  The  price  of  land  depends  on  various  factors 
and  varies  from  place  to  place.  The  price  of  an  acre  of 
land  fit  for  coconuts  ranges  from  Rs.  50  to  500  in  uplands. 
But  in  the  lowlands  an  acre  may  cost  not  less  than  Rs.  1,000, 
The  cost  of  planting  and  rearing  the  palm  may  vary 
directly  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  cost  of  developing 
an  uncultivated  plot  in  the  midland  division  into  a  garden 
of  bearing  coconuts  has  been  estimated  to  vary  between 
Rs.  500.  and  Rs.  700,  land  and  trees  together.  The  Travan- 
core  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  found  that  the  average 
price  for  an  acre  of  garden  in  the  lowland  division  varied 
between  Rs.  900  and  Rs,  1,300,  though  individual  gardens 
had  been  sold  as  dear  as  Rs.  5,000  per  acre. 

As  already  noticed,  in  most  of  the  coconut  gardens 
of  Travancore  the  present  stand  of  trees  is  not  uniform.  It 
would  not  therefore  be  fair  to  draw  averages  of  costs  on 
an  acreage  basis.  Making  estimates  per  tree,  every  thing 
considered,  the  .average  price  of  a  fairly  good  bearing 
coconut  tree  in  Travancore  may  be  estimated  to  be  about 
Rs.  15. 

Recurring  or  working  Costs  : — These  come  under  three' 
heads,  viz.,  government  dues,  cultivation  charges  including 
harvesting,  and  the  marketing  charges  including  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transport  to  the  market  as  well  as  commission 
to  the  brokers  and  middlemen,  Under  government  dues 
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the  cultivator  has  to  pay  about  4  as.  per  palm  in  full  bearing. 
Under,  cultivation  charges,  the  average  cost  of  manures 
and  manuring  may  be  about  6  as.  and  other  tillage  charges 
may  cost  about  2  as.  per  tree  per  year.  The  cost  of 
harvesting  may  be  estimated  to  be  one  anna  per  tree  per 
year  and  another  anna  has  to  be  added  to  the  costs  fox- 
watching,  fencing  and  other  miscellaneous  charges.  The 
total  cost  of  cultivation  will  thus  amount  to  ten  annas  per 
tree  per  year.  The  costs  of  cultivation  and  manuring 
incurred  by  the  cultivator  in  Travancore  are  not  the  actual 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  labour  on  the  farm  is  supplied 
mostly  by  the  owner  and  his  family.  Ho  cost  on  supervision 
is  incurred.  The  holdings  are  small  and  the  owner  and  his 
family  have  to  live  on  the  products.  If  they  do  not  work 
in  the  farm,  they  have  no  other  work  and  therefore  they 
have  been  setting  a  maintenance  charge  on  their  labour. 

Coconut  pests — The  cultivation  of  coconuts  has  received 
a  very  serious  set  back  owing  to  the  several  pests  it  has 
been  subjected  to.  The  plant  usually  suffers  from  white 
ants,  beetles  and  worms.  The  white  ants  affect  the  growth 
of  the  plant  in  its  infancy,  while  the  beetles  and  worms 
appear  later. 

Coconut  diseases— Of  the  diseases  which  attack  the 
coconut  palm,  the  most  pernicious  is  the  wilt  or  root 
disease.  This  disease  exhibits  itself  chiefly  in  a  general 
discolouration  of  the  outer  whorl  of  the  fronds.  Each 
frond  turns  yellow  from  the  tip  backwards.  The  leaflets 
dry  up  prematurely,  curl  back  and  may  even  break  off.  The 
discolouration  spreads  rapidly  to  the  inner  whorl  so  that 
a  number  of  discoloured  leaves  in  various  stages  of  decay 
may  always  be  found  on  any  , diseased  tree.  Very  young 
leaves  do  not  turn  yellow,  but  their  tips  often  drop  distinctly 
downwards  indicating  a  weak  rachis.  With  the  first 
development  of  the  discolouration  on  the  leaves,  there 
generally  is  a  heavy  shedding  of  all  the  immature  nuts.. 
Such  trees  may  not  mature  any  crop  for  a  period  varying 
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from  six  months  to  a  year.  Thereafter  the  shedding  of 
nuts  decreases  and  only  fewer  nuts  are  borne  per  bunch. 
These  nuts  are  smaller,  with  thinner  husks,  softer  shells 
and  poorer  kernel.  Even  the  milk  becomes  insipid.  The 
copra  manufactured  from  such  nuts  yields  less  oil  than  the 
normal  copra. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  on  infected  trees  is  very 
slow.  Trees  which  receive  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention 
continue  to  yield  crops  of  nuts  for  many  years  after  the 
onset  of  the  disease.  But  the  crown  dwindles  in  size 
steadily,  though  slowly,  and  the  yield  decreases  until  the 
tree  dies  sooner  or  later.  No  case  of  positive  cure  is  known, 
although  it  has  been  observed  that  the  trees  sometimes 
show  marked  improvement. 

In  Travancore  the  disease  was  first  recorded  about 
fifty  years  ago  from  the  village  of  IrSttupetta  and  around 
KSyamkulam  in  the  Onsttukara  tracts.  From  these  iso¬ 
lated  centres  the  disease  has  all  along  been  steadily  spread¬ 
ing.  Extension  has  been  most  rapid  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Almost  the  whole  of  Central  Travancore  may  now 
be  said  to  be  infected. 

When  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  first 
drawn  to  this  disease,  there  was  no  separate  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  therefore  referred  to  the  Conservator 
of  Forests,  who  reported  that  it  was  a  form  of  bud  rot 
disease  which  was  then  causing  much  havoc  among  the 
palms  on  the  east  coast  of  British  India.  Later,  Dr.  G.  J. 
Butler,  Imperial  Mycologist  at  Pusa,  visited  the  infected 
areas  in  Travancore.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  he 
reported  that  the  disease  was  entirely  different  from  the  bud 
rot  of  the  east  coast  and  that  it  was  a  root  disease,  probably 
due  to  a  Botryodiplodia  which  he  detected  in  the  roots  of 
the  different  palms.  He  suggested  certain  cultural  treat¬ 
ments  to  keep  the  disease  under  control  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  was  organised  about  that  time  set 
itself  to  popularise  those  control  measures. 
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The  steps  now  taken  to  keep  the  disease  in  check 
consist  of  proper  tillage  and  judicious  manuring.  Each  in¬ 
fected  area  is  visited  and  the  soil  conditions  carefully  studied. 
Where  drainage  is  defective,  steps  are  taken  to  improve  it 
either  by  opening  drains  or  by  applying  lime  and  river  sand 
to  the  soil.  The  application  of  lime  is  also  meant  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  parts  in  the  soil,  The 
requirements  of  each  soil  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
giving  advice.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Government 
have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  checking  the  deterioration 
of  the  affected  trees  and  in  thus  prolonging  the  period  of 
their  profitable  cropping. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  still  remain  unknown. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  the  Botryodiplodia. 
Only  very  few  of  the  specimens  examined  gave  the  fungus, 
and  repeated  inoculation  experiments  with  the  fungus  gave 
negative  results.  Other  fungi,  also  isolated  from  the  affect¬ 
ed  tissues,  have  not  so  far  been  found  to  reproduce  the 
disease  nor  have  the  tissues  from  the  affected  parts  yet 
shown  the  constant  presence  of  any  pathogenic  organism. 
The  investigation  is  being  continued. 

Leaf  rot  is  another  very  widely  distributed  disease. 
It  occurs  very  often  along  with  the  root  disease  on  the  same 
tree.  This  disease  starts  at  the  tip  of  the  innermost  spear 
on  the  tree  and  works  its  way  down  along  the  surface. 
Before  the  rot  reaches  far  into  the  heart,  the  spear  grows 
too  old  and  tough  for  it  and  then  the  disease  passes  on  to 
the  next  inner  spear.  Thus  all  the  fronds  are  damaged  in 
succession.  On  each  affected  frond  the  leaflets,  especially 
those  towards  the  tip  of  the  rachis,  rot  off  more  or  less  half 
way  down  their  lengths.  The  destruction  of  these  leaflets 
leads  to  a  weakening  of  the  trees.  The  crown  steadily  grows 
smaller  and  the  yield  decreases.  Only  in  very  advanced  cases 
is  the  cabbage  affected  and  then  the  trees  die.  This  disease 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  weak  fungus  parasite  the  identity 
of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Efforts  to  reproduce  the 
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disease  artificially  have  not  been  very  successful.  The 
disease  may,  however,  he  kept  under  control  by  cutting  out 
the  affected  fronds  and  painting  the  fresh  wound  with  some 
antiseptic. 

Leaf  blight  is  a  disease  affecting  mature  palm  leaves. 
It  is  caused  by  the  fungus  pealalozzia  palmarum.  The 
disease  called  stem  bleeding  is  confined  to  places  where 
the  drainage  conditions  are  unsatisfactory.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  exudation  of  a  rusty 
brown  fluid  from  the  affected  stem.  This  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  fungus.  Leaf  stock  rot  and  fruit  rot  are 
among  the  minor  diseases  of  the  coconut  palm. 

Arecanuts.  The  Areca  palm  is  perhaps  “the  most 
graceful  and  elegant  of  the  Indian  palms”  and  is  of  remark¬ 
ably  erect  growth  with  a  slender  cylindrical  annulate  stem. 
The  nuts  hang  in  bunches  just  below  the  leaves.  The  one 
peculiarity  of  its  cultivation  in  Travancore  is  that  it  is  not 
irrigated.  But  it  has  been  found  that  if  irrigated  it  will 
bear  more  nuts.  The  soil  best  fitted  for  its  cultivation  is 
where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit  and 
where  water  is  available.  The  water  level  should  not  be 
low.  The  areca  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
canals,  backwaters  and  in  low  valleys.  It  is  cultivated  in 
all  the  taluks,  though  in  some  of  them  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  palms  with  larger  yield.  It  does  not  thrive  well 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  sufficient  rain.  In  lower  areas 
the  planting  is  done  by  sowing  seeds  at  stake  from  February 
to  June.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  soil-moisture,  transplanta¬ 
tion  is  also  done  by  one  year  grown  seedling.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  palm  is  very  easy.  Eighty  areca  palms  can  be 
planted  in  one  acre.  The  period  required  for  bearing  is  four 
to  five  years  and  the  tree  continues  to  bear  for  twenty  five 
years.  It  yields  three  to  four  crops  at  an  average  of  four 
bunches.  The  maximum  number  of  fruits  is  obtained  in  the 
months  of  Kanni,  Thulam  and  Vrischikam  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  Chingam.  There  are  many  varieties  but  the 
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important  ones  are  the  Kappakdakka,  the  Karappuram  and 
the  Kilakkekara  or  the  M  Inachil  nut.  The  palm  ordinarily 
yields  80—300  nuts  per  year. 

Arecanut  is  used  for  chewing  pansupari,  It  is 
an  excellent  dentrific.  The  leaf  sheathes  are  used  as  vessels 
for  bathing  children  and  for  making  baskets,  caps,  umbrellas 
and  dishes.  The  stem  is  strong  and  flexible  and  is  used  for 
minor  agricultural  implements  and  fencing.  A  wild  species 
of  areca  grows  in  the  reserved  forests.  The  hill  tribes  use 
this  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  betel-nut. 

The  palm  is  generally  attacked  by  the  Kula  Roga 
or  the  mahira  which  affects  the  tender  fruits  highly. 

Cashewnut—  The  cashewnut  ( Anacardium  occidentale) 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Travancore  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  a  tree  that  thrives  on  any  soil 
and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Travancore,  growing  wild  on 
waste  land,  particularly  in  the  coastal  tract.  Within  the  past 
decade,  however,  the  marked  increase  in  the  export  trade  in 
this  nut  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  cashewnut  cultivation 
in  the  State,  and  this  crop  is  now  -being  systematically 
cultivated  over  extensive  areas  like  rubber  and  other  planta¬ 
tion  crops. 

The  present  area  under  cashewnut  in  Travancore  is 
24,975  acres.  The  taluks  of  Trivandrum,  NedumangSd, 
Chirayinkil,  Kottsrakafa,  Pat'hanEpur&m  and  Kurmafhu- 
n&d  have  each  over  2,000  acres  under  this  crop, while  in  the 
two  taluks  of  the  old  Dsvikulam  division,  cashewnut  is- 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Apparently  climatic  conditions 
in  this  part  of  the  State  are  not  favourable.  New  planta¬ 
tions  of  cashewnut  are  now  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
The  area  is  increasing. 

The  production  of  cashewnuts  is  computed-  on  the 
basis  of  250  trees  per  acre  and  an  average  yield  of  20  lbs, 
of  raw  nuts  per  tree.  A  deduction  of  25  per  .cent,  in  thft 
total  area  is  made  for  trees  which  either  have  not  arrive# 
46 
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at  the  full  bearing  stage  or  .have  passed  it.  The  estimated 
total  annual,  production  of  .raw:  oasliowmits  in  Travancore 
thus  works  out  to  ;.  pproximately  41,800  tons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  pashewnut  is. seasonal,  being  confined  to  four  months 
of  the  year,  viz.,  JKumbhmn,.  Min  am,  Mednm  and  Edavam: 
.During  the.  rest  of  the  year  there  is  no  crop  whatever.  Only 
•one  .variety  of  cashewnut  .is  grown  in  the  State. 

Sugarcane?— Sugarcane  is  a  crop  which  requires  a  rich 
and  deep,  soil,  heavy  manuring,  plenty  of  moisture  and  con¬ 
stant  attention.  Hence  its  cultivation  is  at  present  confined 
to  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Central  and  North 
Travancore.  The  area  under  the  crop  in  111.1.  was  15,025 
acres..  Of  these  nearly  8,000  acres  were  in  the  taluks  of 
•Tiiif  uvalla  and  Pat'hanamthitta  on  the  banks  of  the  Pampa 
and  its  ‘tributaries.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  jaggery,  known  locally  as  Sarkara  ■ 
for  which  there  is  a  large  market  within  the  country.  The 
consumption  is  steadily  increasing. 

•  Sugarcane  in  Travancore  is  almost  entirely  a  rainfed 
crop..  The  plan!  ations  are  all  in  flat  alluvial  pockets  in  the 
undulating  banks  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  setts  are 
generally  planted  from  February  to  April.  The  few  showers 
which  may  normally  be  expected  to  fall  during  these 
months  are  generally  sufficient  to  start  the  canes.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  drought  .is  too  severe  or  prolonged,  they  may 
occasionally  be  hand-watered.  The  soil  between  the  canes 
is  lightly  dug  up  and  a  top-dressing  of  ashes,  fish  manure, 
oil  cakes  and  even  chemicals  like  ammonium  sulphate  is 
applied  with  the  ante-monsoon  showers  in  May.  The  south 
west. monsoon  breaks  out  in  torrents  in  June  and  many  of 
the  cane  fields  will  be  more  or  less  submerged  under  floods. 
These  floods  bring  a  deposit  of  rich  silt  into  the  fields  and 
do  not  generally  ;stand  long  enough  to  injure  the  cane.  The 
rains  continue  well  on  to  the  close  of  November  with  only 
a:short  .spell  of  dry  weather  in  September.  December  is 
generally  dry  and  cold  and  then  the  canes  ripen.  The  harvest 
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eommencss  in  January  and  extends  well  on  to  April.  The 
cane  is  almost  all  crushed  in  three  roller  iron  mills  worked 
with  bullock  power,  and  the  juice  is  boiled  down  to  gur  in 
open  pans  over  pit  furnaces  which  burn  mostly  the  megass 
and  trash..  An  average  crop  yields  about  twenty  tons  of 
canes  from  which  the  ryots  recover  about  two  tons  of  gur, 
but  yields  of  four  to  five  tons  of  gur  have  occasionally  been 
obtained  from  specially  rich  fields  or  under  intensive  fann¬ 
ing.  Ratooning  is  a  regular  practice.  Two  to  three  ratoons 
are  the  rule,  but  occasionally  the  shoots  have  been,  kept  on 
for  a  longer  period  with  very  satisfactory  results.  • 

Local  canes  lodge  very  badly.  The  ryots  tie  up  the 
canes  to  stout  poles  driven  into  the  ground.  They  wrap  the 
trash  round  individual  canes  to  protect  them  from  jackals. 
These  two  operations  cost  a  great  deal  which  should  be 
saved  by  introducing  better  varieties  of  cane. 

The  Coimbatore  and  P.  0.  J.  varieties  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  are  definitely  better  than  the  local 
strains  in  these  respects.  But  the  P.  0.  J.  canes  particular¬ 
ly  arrow  about  the  month  of  September.  Planted  from 
February  to  April,  these  canes  will  be  only  about  six  to  eight 
months  old  when  they  begin  to. arrow.  The  crop  will  be  poor. 
Attempts  are  therefore  being  made  to  plant  the.  canes.  a.boy£ 
September-October  so  as  to  give  them  about  a  year  -to  grow, 
before  they  begin  to  arrow.  This,  however,  involves  -the, 
maintenance  of  the  growing  cane  in  the  field  throughout  the. 
dry  weather,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  frequent 
irrigation.  Further,  the  harvest  comes  off  during  therainy 
season,  when  the  canes. still- continue  to  grow.  The  sugar  , 
content  in  the  canes  will  therefore  be  low. 

Sugarcane  growers  complain  that  the'gur  obtained 
from  canes  manured  with  ammonium  sulphate  does  not  set 
as  hard  as  that  from  other  canes  manured  only  with  ashes. 
This  objection  stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  general  "adoption 
of  heavy  manuring  and  intensive  farming,  .  .■ 
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We  have  a  rich  variety  of  vegetables.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  peculiar  seasonal 
conditions  and  the  varying  altitudes  of  the 
Vegetables.  country  make  it  possible  for  Travaneore  to 
grow  all  the  tropical  vegetables  and  some  of  the  common 
English  vegetables  grown  only  in  the  temperate  regions. 
Vegetable  cultivation  is  very  profitable.  But  only  a  very 
few  percentage  of  the  population  has  taken  to  it  as  a 
profession.  Vegetable  has  been  accepted  as  a  main  item  in 
the  garden  cultivation  of  the  State.  In  vegetables  Travan- 
core  nearly  maintains  a  standard  of  self-sufficiency. 
Different  varieties  of  gourds,  beans,  chillies,  brinjals,  greens 
(Amaranthus),  ladies’  fingers,  drum  sticks,  etc.,  are  grown 
on  the  plains  and  some  of  the  English  vegetables  like  the 
potato,  tomato,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  on  the  hills. 

Vegetable  cultivation  demands  scrupulous  care  and 
attention.  The  places  for  cultivation  must  be  selected,  for 
all  vegetables  do  not  thrive  in  all  soils.  The  most  suitable 
is  sandy  loam  with  plenty  of  organic  manure.  Availability 
of  water  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  this  cultivation.  The 
sub-soil  should  be  loose  so  as  to  allow  water  to  sink  down. 
Otherwise,  facilities  must  be  made  for  the  water  to  drain 
off.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deep  and  prepared  well  before 
sowing.  Deaf  mould,  cattle  dung,  horse  manure  and  ash 
are  the  best  manures  for  vegetables.  Only  the  best  available 
seed  should  be  selected,  for  the  yield  depends  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  the  seed  used-  Transplantation  produces 
better  results.  Young  plants  should  be  watered  twice  daily 
a'nd  manure  periodically  applied.  The  prevention  and 
destruction  of  pests  is  an  essential  condition. 

As  cultivation  extends,  pasture  lands  available  for  the 
grazing  of  ■  cattle  are  getting  diminished.  The  ryots  look  to 
Eodders  the  Government  to  provide  grazing  grounds 

for  their  cattle  and  they  even  go  to  the 
extent  of  suggesting  that  the  Government  should  acquire 
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private  lands  where  waste  lands  are  not  available  and  set 
them  apart  for  grazing.  The  ryots  can  easily  produce  fodder 
by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  holdings  to  the  cultivation  of 
fodder  crop.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  two  valuable  fodder  grasses— guinea  grass 
and  napier  grass. 

Guinea  grass —  This  is  a  kind  of  fodder  crop  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  grows 
in  thick  bushes  to  a  height  of  three  to  four  feet  in  good  loam 
soils.  In  poorer  soils  its  growth  is  not  bad  if  it  is  properly 
manured.  It  can  be  cut  at  least  once  a  month  during  the 
rainy  season.  If  not  irrigated,  it  will  remain  dormant 
during  the  hot  season.  It  has  been  found  from  experience 
that  guinea  grass  is  one  of  the  best  fodder  crops  suited  to 
this  country. 

Napier  grass—  This  was  got  down  in  1102  from 
Ceylon.  This  grows  without  irrigation.  'Napier  grass  gives 
20,000  lbs.  under  irrigation  and  15,000  lbs.  without  irrigation 
for  an  acre.  It  can  bs  cut  once  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

Several  other  fodder  crops  as  cholam,  Kikiyu, 
American  Sorghum,  Jowar,  Shevri  Spineless  cactus,  ragi, 
Iora  Bafri,  soya  beans,  horse  gram,  Ieosin,  buffalo  grass  and 
carpet  grass  were  tried  in  the  Government  experimental 
farms.  But  the  guinea  and  the  napier  grasses  were  found  to 
be  specially  suited  to  this  country,  and  their  cultivation  is 
being  encouraged  by  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  and 
tussocks. 

Plantain— The  cultivation  of  the  plantain  engages  the 
attention  of  a  good  portion  of  the  agricultural  population.  It 
is  carried  on  in  a  large  scale  throughout  the 
FruRa.  country.  Almost  every  house  garden  has  a 
few  plantains  in  it.  There  are  several  varieties.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  soils  in  the  State  are  suited  for  plantain  cultivation, 
but  an  admixture  of  sand  and  clay  is  the  best.  The  banana 
variety  thrives  well  on  the  lew  banks  of  rivers,  where  the 
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silt  deposited  by  the  annual  floods  enriches  the  soil  with 
food  contests.  But  when  sufficient  care  is  bestowed,  the 
banana  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  lowlands  and 
highlands.  In  the  case  of- special  varieties  partioular  atten¬ 
tion  and  heavy  manuring  have  to  be  given.  Each  variety 
of  the  plant  has  got  a  special  characteristic  of  its  own. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  : 


Monthan. 

Puvan. 

Padatti. 

Malamptlvan. 

Pslayankofian. 

Ayirappuvan. 

Annan. 

Nacehingan. 

Mangalapuram  Annan. 

Kappa  (Chevva.la) 

Kumpilla  Annan. 

Pacchavettan. 

Kannan. 

Peyan. 

Chempa  Kannan. 

Kulivala. 

Champa  Annan. 

Malaysia. 

Kadali. 

Kalluvala 

Thsvan-Kadali. 

Mangil. 

Then  Kadali. 

Perumpaclala. 

Karinkadali. 

Ohampel  Monthan. 

Chenkadali. 

Banana,  etc. 

Thoniankadali 

Some  of  these  varieties  are  used  in  preparing  curries. 
Others  ai'e  good  as  fruits.  Some  are  usod  both  us  vegetables 
and  as  fruits.  Varieties  used  as  vegetables  are  also  used  as 
fruits,  but  some  of  them  which  are  specially  valued  as  fruits 
are  not  good  to  be  ‘used  .for  cooking  purposes.  Monthan, 
padatti,  banana, .  apngfi,  palayankSdan  and  peyan  are  the 
varieties  used  as  vegetables.  All  others  are  used  ms  fruits. 

Prices  vary  from  three  to  twelve  annas  per  hundred 
according  to  the  quality  and  size  of. the  fruits. 

The  ground  is  at  first  hedged  in.  to  prevent  cattle 
from  straying  in.  It  is  then  ploughed  and  furrowed.  Where 
the  ground  is  uneven,  terraces  are  form  -  d.  Where  it  is  not 
fit  for  ploughing,  spade-work  is  done..  Greatest  attention 
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is  paid  to,  the  conservation  of  manure.  Pits  are  dug  each 
two  feet  cube,  and  half  the  depth  is  filled  with  dry  leaves, 
rubbish  and  ashes.  The  shoots  or  suckers  are  then  planted 
and  the  pits  covered  with  manure.  There  is  no  particular 
planting  season.  They  are  planted  in  all  months  in  the  fields. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  planting  is  done  in  Karkadakam 
just  after  the  south  west  monsoon.  In  other  places  Mlnam, 
Dbanu  and  Makaram  are  the  favourite  months.  About  500 
suckers  are  planted  in  an  acre  of  ground.  It  takes  eight 
months  to  flower  and  two  to  three  months  more  for  the 
fruit  to  mature.  The  number  of  fruits  in  a  bunch  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety.  In  the  case  of  the  bigger  fruits  fifty 
is  the  average,  while  the  number  ranges  from  200  to  300  and 
more  in  the  case  of  p&layankodan.  The  plant  is  cut  down 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  leaves  are  used  as  plates 
for  rice  and  other  food  to  be  served  upon.  The  white  core 
inside  the  plant  is  also  used  as  a  vegetable.  The  bunch  taken 
along  with  the  stem  is  used  for  decoration  purposes.  New 
shoots  spring  up  from  the  old  stems  and  thus  the  cultivation 
is  carried  on.  This  again  is  the  poor  man’s  money  crop.  Its 
cultivation  is  very  profitable.  The  poorest  ryot  can  make 
his  own  by  growing  enough  trees  either  on  his  own  lands  or 
on  pattom  lands.  The  plantain  is  very  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some,  either  ripe  or  raw. 

■  Bananas  —  This  variety  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
country  and  forms  an  important  annual  crop  in  some  places. 
A  bunch  may  contain  thirty  to  sixty  fruits  arranged  in 
clusters  and  will  sell  for  eight  to  twelve  annas  at  the  planta¬ 
tion.  The  bunches  are  cut  before  the  fruits  ar.e  fully  ripe 
and  they  are.  ripened  artificially. .  Unripe  fruits  are  cooked 
and  eaten.  They  are  also  cut  into  thin  slices,  fried  in  coco¬ 
nut  oil  and  sometimes  coated  with  sugar.  This  preparation 
is  very  much  liked  by  the  people.  Ripe  fruits  sliced  length¬ 
wise,  dipped  in  butter  and  fried  until  they  are  crisp  and  light- 
brown  make  another  excellent  preparation.  Banana  meal 
prepared  out  of  unripe  but  matured  fruits  is  a  nutritious 
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food  for  children.  When  dried,  the  fruit  may  be  preserved 
for  many  months.  For  drying,  bunches  containing  fruits  of 
good  size  should  be  specially  selected  and  carefully  ripened. 
The  fruits  when  well  ripe  are  separated  from  the  bunches 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  until  the  skin 
turns  black  and  can  easily  be  peeled  off.  After  peeling  they 
are  dried  again  for  a  week.  When  prepared  in  this  way, 
they  will  keep  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  sugar  in  the  fruits.  Banana  is  available 
in  the  market  from  August  to  February. 

Mango— This  is  very  abundant  all  over  the  country, 
It  is  an  evergreen  tree  blossoming  from  February  to  April 
according  to  situation,  the  fruit  ripening  from  May  to  July. 
There  are  several  varieties.  Some  of  them  axe  good  for 
curries  and  pickles,  while  others  are  better  as  fruits.  The 
latter  are  commonly  known  as  vafikka  mangoes.  The  mango 
tree  is  propagated  by  planting  seeds.  Grafting  is  now  very 
common.  The  grafts  thrive  well  but  not  always  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  as  the  rains  prevent  their  mature  ripening, 
The  wood  of  the  mango  tree  is  used  as  fuel  and  for  building 
canoes  and  sometimes  for  houses  and  furniture. 

Jack ■  This  is  a  valuable  tree  both  for  its  timber  and 
its  fruit.  It  is  largely  grown  throughout  Travancore  and 
costs  very  little  labour.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  very 
simple.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  ground  in  pits.  It  germi¬ 
nates  and  grows  up.  Propagation  by  the  transplantation 
method  is  also  followed.  The  soil  near  the  hill  sides  is  more 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  jack.  It  bears  fruitsun  six  or 
seven  years.  The  fruit  grows  to  a  large  size.  It  hangs  by 
a  peduncle  from  the  stem  and  larger  branches.'  Thera  are 
two  varieties— -the  kula  and  the  vafikka.  The  vafikka  is 
a  delicious  fruit  highly  valuable  and  always  fetches  a 
good  price  in  the  market  varying  from  six  annas  to  a  rupee. 
The  kula  is  generally  used  for  making  curries,  as,  when  ripe, 
it  has  not  got.  as.  much  attraction  as  the  vafikka.  The  tender 
green  fruits  known  as  hjiechakka  or  kofhan  chakka  p,re 
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also  used  for  preparing  curries.  The  timber  is  very  valuable. 
It  has  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  when  cut  and  admits  of  ex¬ 
treme  polish.  It  is  used  for  building  houses  and  for  making 
articles  of  furniture. 

Bread-fruit—  This  is  a  variety  of  jack  the  fruit  of 
which,  when  unripe,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  curries. 

Pine  apple  —The  pine  apple  plant  is  now  cultivated 
only  as  a  subsidiary  crop,  but  its  cultivation  can  consider¬ 
ably  be  increased  if  a  proper  market  could  be  found  for  the 
fruit.  A  large  extent  of  lands  now  lying  waste  can  be  brought 
under  this  crop.  There  are  three  chief  varieties  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Two  of  them  are  indigenous  and  the  other  is  import¬ 
ed.  The  imported  variety  bears  large-sized  fruits  conical 
in  shape,  and  its  leaves  have  no  spines.  The  quality  of  the. 
fruit  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  oblong,  medium-sized 
yellow  fruit  of  one  of  the  indigenous  varieties,  called  Sima 
chakka.  The  latter  is  better  suited  for  preservation  in' 
syrup,  while  the  imported  variety,  because  of  its  highly 
succulent  flesh,  is  more  useful  for  the  preparation  of  pine 
apple  syrup.  The  fruit  season  is  generally  from  July  to 
September.  Carefully  packed,  pine  apple  will  stand  rough 
handling  and  will  remain  in  good  condition  longer  than  any 
other  tropical  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  yield  a. fine 
fibre. 

The  Fruit  Farm—  The  Government  opened  a  Fruit 
Farm  at  Cape  Comorin  with  the  main  object  of  popularising 
fruit  culture  in  the  State.  The  soil  and  climate  of  South 
Travancore  comprising  the  taluks  of  Thovala,  AgasthlsV 
waram,  Kalkulam  and  Vilavancode  are  admirably  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  certain  tropical  fruits.  The  Farm 
was  opened  in  the  year  1922  and  ever  since  the  planting 
of  different  varieties  of  fruit-trees  obtained  from,  various 
parts  of  India  has  been  in  progress.  Varieties  of  graft  mango, 
oranges,  papayas,  custard  apple,  grapes,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  rambutan  and  lovelovi  were  the  first  to  be  .planted. 
Many  of  those  failed  to  fruit  satisfactorily  partly  because 
47 
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of  want  of  their  adaptability  to  the  local  conditions  and 
partly  because  they  came  of  poor  stock.  Such  varieties  are 
being  gradually  replaced  with  plants  raised  from  selected 
trees  in  the  Farm. 

Coffee—  The  first  clearing  for  coffee  in  Travancore 
was  made  by  Mr.  D.  Munro  in  the  Hope  Estate  in  1862. 

It  was  followed  immediately  by  General 
Plantations,  gtevenson  on  Woodlands,  by  Rolent  Backer 
on  Stag  Brooke  and  by  F.  G.  Richardson  on  Twyford. 
These  were  the  pioneers  of  coffee  planting  in  Travancore, 
The  coffee  seed  for  the  first  three  estates  mentioned  above 
was  procured  from  ■  Wyanad,  while  for  the  last  the  pro¬ 
prietor  secured  seed  and  plant  from  some  old  coffee  trees 
growing  indigenously  in  some  of  the  garden  compounds  of 
KoMayam.  These  coffee  seeds,  when  they  arrived  in  India, 
were  late  for  the  hills.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  those 
who  brought  the  seeds  made  nurseries  in  the  plains.  When 
the  new  clearance  in  the  hills  was  ready  for  plantation,  the 
plants  were  carried-  up  to  the  estate  on  coolies’  heads. 
Though  the  trees  from  which  the  seeds  were  obtained  were 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  never  topped  nor  pruned, 
the  result  was  in  every  way  highly  satisfactory. 

In  1866  the  proprietor  of  the  Twyford  estate  sold  his 
share  and  migrated  to  the  Periygr  Valley  some  ten  miles  to 
the  east  of  Pinned©,  where  he  opened  up  three  blocks, 
namely,  Chathikarum,  the  first  block  of  land  sold  by  auction 
under  the  first*  rules-  for  the  realisation  of  land  revenue  on 
the  Travancore  hills,  Chenkara,  Pekamum.  For  about 
nine  years  high  yields,  from  10  to  15  cwts.  per  acre,  were 
obtained.  Not  only  was  the  yield  highly  satisfactory,  but 
the  quality  of  the  coffee  also  was  particularly  fine.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  the  Periyar  Valley  were  found  to  be 
perfect  for  coffee.  Coffee  was  the  chief  crop  of  the  other 
planting  districts  ■  also  which  had,  been  formed  one  by  one, 
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But  bad  times  came  soon.  In  1875  a  leaf-disease  appeared 
and  its  ravages  became  terribly  serious.  The  planters  had  to 
desert  their  coffee  estates  one  by  one  with  the  result  that 
the  acreage  under  coffee  was  reduced  considerably.  The 
acreage  under  coffee  cultivation  in  1936  was  only  967  acres. 
Even  this  acreage  was  spread  in  scattered  units,  17  in 
Thovala,  15  in  Shenkotta  and  847  in  Dgvikulam.  Of  late 
two  varieties  of  coffee,  the  Liberian  and  the  Robusta,  have 
been  found  to  be  suitable,  as  the  pest  which  destroys  the 
plants  in  Travancore  would  not  affect  these  varieties.  The 
Robusta  is  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  It  is  raised  as  a 
garden  crop  in  Travancore  and  its  cultivation  is  extending 
to  a  large  scale  in  the  high  midland  and  the  highland 
tracts.  Robusta  coffee  can  be  very  successfully  cultivated 
in  places  the  altitude  of  which  ranges  between  1,500  and 
1,500  to  2,000  feet.  It  can  be  grown  in  sandy  soils  and 
clay  loam,  but  only  where  there  is  a  good  sub-soil  drainage 
system.  In  that  respect  it  is  more  or  less  like  the  coconut. 

The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  loose  clay  loam  soil  with 
plenty  of  organic  ingredients.  A  small  bed,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  half  shady,  should  be  the  nursery.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  small  plots,  raised  nearly  three  feet, 
at  equally  distant  places  and  covered  with  soil  half  an  inch 
thick.  Water  should  be  sprinkled  to  keep  the  plots, 
completely  wet.  When  the  seedlings  appear  with  two 
leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted.  The  transplanted 
plots  should  be  manured  well  and  watered  frequently.  In: 
ordinary  fertile  soil,  the  spacing  should  be  eight  to  nine  feet. 
After  four  or  five  months  the  plants  should  again  be  trans-. 
planted.  They  would  be  six  to  seven  feet  in  height  at  this, 
time.  The  branches  should  be  cut  off  and  carefully 
transplanted  so  that  the  soil  around  the  root  is  not  disturbed. 
In  places  where  coffee  is  cultivated  there  should  be  shade, 
trees,  preferably  coconuts.  Robusta  coffee  grows  up  to  a, 
height  of  twenty  feet.  Weeding  should  be  done  occasion¬ 
ally  and  manuring  also.  , : 
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Robusta  coffee  is  exported  from  Travancore  in  large 
quantities  to  Viru  than  agar,  at  which  place  it  is  cleaned 
and  graded.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  coffee  is 
reimported  to  Travancore. 

Tea—  Tea  is  a  very  important  plantation  crop  in 
Travancore.  Although  the  tea  bush  has  been  cultivated 
for  over  a  century  in  Northern  India,  it  is  .only  within 
comparatively  recent  times  that  it  has  been  introduced  into 
Southern  India.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  tea  was  first 
planted  in  South  India.  But  if  Travancore  cannot  actually 
claim  this  distinction  for  certain ,  at  all  events  it  was 
flourishing  in  this  State  within  a  very  few  years  of  its  first 
introduction  to  the  south.  The  State  possesses  large  tracts 
of  highlands  that  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
tea.  These  tracts  which,  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  tea 
and'coffea  planters,  were  clothed  with  mangificent  primeval 
forest,  the  home  of  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  bison  and  the 
sambur,  are  now  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  industry,  no  less 
than  forty  eight  thousand  acres  being  planted,  producing 
over  twenty  two  million  pounds  of  fine  tea  annually.  Every 
year  more  land  is  being  brought  under  it.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  total  production  of  tea  from  all  the 
other  tea  producing  districts  of  South  India  put  together 
is  only  twenty  million  pounds,  the  important  position  which 
Travancore  holds  in  this  industry  may  be  well  appreciated. 

The  policy  of  the  Travancore  Government  has  always 
been  to  encourage  tea  plantation.  Formerly  the  planters 
were  all  of  them  Europeans.  But  now  many  Travancoreans 
own  good  tea  estates.  The  Government  now  derives  a 
considerable  ^revenue  in  the  form  of  land  rent,  export  duty 
and  income  tax.  A  few  of  the  oldest  tea  estates  in 
Travancore  are  planted  with  the  China  variety.  But  the 
Assam  and  Manipur  species,  or  more  correctly,  hybrids  of 
them,  are  those  generally  cultivated.  This  is  due  to  their 
better  yielding  qualities.  Given  a  suitable  rainfall  (not 
less  than  70  inches  per  annum)  and  a  fairly  equable  climate, 
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tea  will  flourish  from  the  sea  level  to  7,000  or  8,000  feet 
elevation,  and  plantations  are  to  be  found  in  Travancore  at 
widely  different  altitudes.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  tea  improves  as  the  altitude 
at  which  it  is  grown  increases,  and  the  exceptionally  fine 
quality  of  the  teas  produced  in  Travancore  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  estates  have  been  opened  on  the 
high  tablelands.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the  cultivation 
of  tea  is  a  light  friable  one  of  good  depth  through  which 
water  percolates  freely,  and  here,  again,  Travancore  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  plant. 

The  tea  estates  in  Travancore  are  mostly  planted  on 
jungle  land.  The  first  operation  is  to  fell  the  forest.  The 
felling  is  usually  started  in  November  or  December,  as  the 
rains  cease  by  then  and  dry  weather  may  be  expected  until 
April.  After  the  jungle  growth  has  been  cleared,  and  the 
branches  of  the  larger  trees  lopped  down,  the  burning  down 
of  the  undergrowth  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care, 
A  good  clean  burn  depends  largely  on  the  proper  dryness  of 
the  felled  trees,  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  way  the 
fire  is  applied.  A  bad  burn,  i.  e.,  one  where  patches  of 
jungle' remain  unburnt,  means  expensive  clearing  work,  as 
a  clearing  can  never  be  successfully  burnt  a  second  time. 
The  clearing  successfully  burnt  off,  the  next  operation  is  to 
make  roads.  This  would  be- a  simple  matter  if  the  land  is 
flat.  But  the  tea  estates  in  Travancore  are  all  on  the  slopes 
of  hills,  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  top  and 
bottom  fields  of  many  gardens  being  well  over  a  thousand 
feet.  Roads,  therefore,  have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  following  the  numerous  folds  of  the  land,  crossing 
many  a  mountain  stream  and  working  their  way  at  a  steady 
gradient  up  the  hills  by  zigzags. 

The  road  completed,  lining  and  pegging  js  taken  in 
hand.  The  objeot  of  this  work  is  to  mark,  out  the  position 
of  each  tea  plant.  Tea  is  usually  planted  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  in 
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South  India,  and  in  straight  lines  up  and  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  plucking  the  leaf  when 
the  plant  eventually  comes  into  bearing.  A  long  rope,  with 
pieces  of  red  cloth  let  in  between  the  strands  every  four 
feet,  is  pulled  taut  up  and  clown  the  hill,  and  a  gang  of  small 
boys  then  run  along  it  and  drive  a  peg  firmly  into  the  ground 
at  each  piece  of  fed  cloth.  That  completed,  the  rope  is 
moved  four  feet  to  one  side  and  the  operation  repeated  until 
the  whole  field  has  been  covered.  A  gang  of  men  follow  the 
coolies  pegging  the  land,  each  armed  with  a  small  crowbar 
with  which  he  digs  a  hole  about  eighteen  inches  deep  by 
nine  inches  wide,  and  yet  a  third  gang  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  come  behind,  whose  duty  it  is  to  scrap  the  best  surface 
soil  into  these  holes  and  trample  it  down  firmly.  The  field 
is  then  ready  for  planting,  but  this  cannot  be  started  till  the 
burst  of  the  southwest  monsoon.  Water  is  an  important 
requisite  as  the  young  plants  want  it  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months  after  planting. 

The  choice  of  seed  and  the  preparation  of  the  nursery 
in  which  it  is  to  be  laid  down  is  a  matter  of  anxious  care  on 
the  part  of  the  management.  Many  gardens  both  in  North 
India  and  Ceylon  make  a  business  of  putting  a  portion  of 
the  estate  for  the  production  of  seed  only.  The  purchase  of 
seed  is  very  much  a  case  in  which  too  great  economy  is  a 
false  policy,  the  cheapest  being  apt  to  turn  out  the  most 
expensive.  The  appearance  of  the  seed  gives  no  indication 
of  its  variety;  even  in  the  nursery  the  young  plants  will  pass 
muster  except  to  the  keenest  and  most  experienced  observer, 
and  it  is  only  after  the  bushes  are  well  established  in  the 
field — when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  the  fault — that  the  bad 
quality  of  the  seed  is  fully  revealed. 

Immediately  on  arrival  at  the  estate,  the  tea  seed  is 
turned  out  of  the  boxes  and  put  in  beds  to  germinate.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  nursery  beds  are  carefully  dug  over  and  marked 
out  m  size  convenient  for  watering.  The  germinated  seed 
is  taken  and  planted  four  inches  apart  and  the  beds  shaded 
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from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Tea  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and,  provided  the  nursery  can  be  relied  on,  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  field  from  six  to  twelve  months 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  put  down  in  the  nursery.  It  is 
not  safe  to  count  on  getting  more  than  10,000  plants  from 
a  maund  of  seed.  This  is  sufficient,  to  plant  3J  acres  at  4  ft. 
by  4  ft. 

With  the  breaking  of  the  south  west  monsoon,  all 
hands  on  the  estate  get  busy,  for,  the  earlier  the  planting  is 
completed,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  a  successful  field  of 
tea.  If  the  plants  have  only  been  in  the  nurseries  for  six 
months  or  so,  they  are  lifted  with  transplanters,  which 
ensures  that  the  roots  are  absolutely  undisturbed.  Older 
plants,  whose  stems  have  already  turned  to  wood  and  are 
perhaps  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  will  stand  rougher  treatment. 
These  are  pulled  from  the  nurseries,  care  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  tap  root.  The  stem  is  cut  off  to  about 
four  inches  above  ground  level  and  then  transplanted. 
This  method  is  called  stump  planting,  and  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  rough  treatment  they  receive,  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  stumped  plants  throw  out  new*  shoots.  The 
planting  finished,  the  stumps  or  plants,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  shaded,  generally  with  bracken  if  available,  after  which 
that  area  requires  no  further  attention  except  weeding, 
until  the  time  comes  with  the  burst  of  the  next  monsoon 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  have  occurred  through  some  of  the 
plants  dying.  If  these  casualities  do  not  prove  to  be  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  the  planter  can  congratulate  himself  on 
his  previous  year’s  work.  Meanwhile,  another  block  of 
jungle  will  be  felled  and  got  ready  for  planting,  and  so  the 
work  goes  until  the  whole  estate  is  opened. 

The  tea  bush  in  its  natural  state  is  a  large  shrub 
growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  but  this  would 
not  suit  the  planter  who  wants  to  get  from  it  as  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  -possible  of  young  tender  leaves,  so  that  from  the 
start  he  sets  out  to  train  his  tea  to  assume  a  low,  bushy 
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habit.  With  this  object  in  view  he  cuts  the  plants  across 
at  about  six  inches  from  the  ground  when  they  are  about 
two  years  old  and  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  this  has  the  effect 
of  making  them  branch  out  low  down.  They  are  cut  across 
again  at  a  slightly  higher  level  about  eighteen  months  later, 
and  with  the  hew  growth  of  leaf  which  this  encourages, 
they  come  into  bearing. 

The  all-important  work  of  plucking  now  commences. 
This  is  essentially  an  occupation  for  women  and  children, 
and  they  very  soon  become  adepts  at  it.  The  gang  of 
pluckers,  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  each  one  armed  with 
a  fairly  large  basket  tied  either  round  the  waist  or  hanging 
down  the  back,  with  a  strap  across  the  forehead,  starts  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  The  reason  for  planting  the 
tea  bushes  in  straight,  continuous  lines  up  and  down  the  hill 
is  now  obvious,  for  each  plucker  is  allotted  a  line,  thus 
ensuring  that  every  bush  in  the  field  is  plucked.  The  system 
also  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  Manager,  Assistant 
or  Overseer  to  immediately  trace  the  culprit  when  bad  work 
is  discovered.  It  is  adhered  to  in  all  field  works  in  a  tea 
estate  and  is  a  ready  method  of  apportioning  tasks  and 
checking  the  amount  of  work  done  by  individuals.  The 
system  of  plucking  generally  adopted  in  Travancore  is  to 
nip  off  the  young  shoots  just  below  the  second  leaf,  so  that 
each  shoot  taken  consists  of  two  young  tender  leaves 
and  the  terminal  bud.  The  broad  principle  of  plucking  is  to 
induce  fhe  bush  to  throw  out  more  shoots.  Care  has, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  to  leave  always  sufficient  room  on 
each  shoot  to  enable  it  to  throw  out  other  shoots  from  the 
leaf  axles,  in  each  one  of  which  a  hud  is  formed.  In  Travan-- 
core,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  of  South  India  and  Ceylon, 
the  tea  “flushes”,  i.e.,  throws  out  new  shoots  all  the  year 
round,  and  regular  rounds  of  plucking  at  intervals  of 
eight  to  twelve  days,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
are  carried  out  continuously  from  the  time  a  field  comet 
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into  bearing.  A  good  estate  will  yield  well  over  1,0C0  lbs.  of 
prepared  tea  per  ac-re.  This  means  that  the  bushes  have 
given  four  times  that  weight  of  leaf,  as  it  takes  four  pounds 
of  leaf  to  produce  one  round  of  dried  tea.  Planted  4  ft.  by 
4  ft,,  there  will  be  2,722  bushes  per  acre,  and  a  simple  cal¬ 
culation  will  show  that  a  yield  of  slightly  over  1,0C0  lbs.  of 
tea  per  acre  means  that  each  bush  has  contributed  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  young  shoots  during  the  year.  When.it 
i's  remembered  that  this  process  of  removing  the  young 
shoot  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
tea  bush  is  wonderfully  hardy. 

At  the  end  of  three  to  four  years  from  the  time  pluck? 
ing  is  started  according  to  the  elevation  at  which  the  estate 
lies,  the  period  lengthening  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
altitude,  the  field  ceases  to  throw  out  new  shoots  in  any 
number,  and  the  time  has  then  come  to  prune  it  again.  In 
spite  of  the  continual  plucking,  the  bushes  will  by  this  time 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  a  height  of  three  to  four  feet,  and 
pruning  consists  of  cutting  them  across  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  previous  cut,  the  opportunity  being  taken  to  re¬ 
move  all  whippy,  knotted  or  ingrowing  wood.  In  the  process 
of  pruning  every  leaf  is  removed,  a  pruned  field  showing 
nothing  but  bare  frames.  Very  soon,  however,  the  bushes 
throw  out  a  new  covering  of  leaves  and  the  plucking  process 
is  then  renewed. 

Rubber.— In  selecting  the  site  of  a  plantation,  virgin 
jungle  with  good  soil  and  ground  which  is  neither  too  steep 
nor  too  swampy  is  obtained  where  possible.  The  first 
operation  consists  in  felling  the  jungle— in  Eecenjber  or 
January— after  which  the  fallen  trees,  etc.,  are  burnt  off 
and  stakes  put  in  to  denote  the  spots  where  the  rubber 
trees  are  to  be  planted.  These  are  placed  so  as  to  give  from 
150  to  200  trees  per  acre.  The  stalking  done,  roads  are 
traced  and  cut  and  surface  drains  dug.  The  building  of  the 
lines  and  bungalows  which  are  to  permanently  house  the 
labour  and  the  staff  is  also  undertaken  at  the  same  time, 
as. 
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. .  :  As  regards  the  method  of  planting,  enlightened  opi¬ 
nion  has  latterly  favoured  the  planting  of  seedlings  at  stake, 
However,  even  when  this  method  is  followed,  it  is  advisable 
t;o' have  a  nursery,  of  young  plants  in  reserve.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended,  therefore,  to  lay  down  a  nursery  of  rubber  seeds  in 
the  previous  July  and  August  so  that  plants  may  have 
grown  sufficiently,  Holes  are  dug,  about  18  in.  by  18  in., 
for.  the  reception  of  the  seed  at  stake  or  the  young  plants 
from  the  nursery.  After  these  pits  have  been  left  to  weather 
for  a.time,  they  are  filled  up  with  good  lop  soil.  Planting 
can  proceed  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit.  Where 
the  rains  are  frequent,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  start  setting 
out  the  plants  in  the  month  of  May,  but  planting  operations 
may  be  continued  from  May  to  September  which  is  the 
usual  duration  of  the  south  west  monsoon. 

.  After  completing  the  planting  of  a  field  there  is  a 
long  waiting  of  six  years  before  the  trees  are  mature 
enough  to  be  tapped.  By  this  time  they  should  have  grown 
to  the.  size  large  enough  to  permit  tapping.  During  the 
period  between  planting  and  the  first  tapping  of  the  trees, 
leguminous  cover  plants  should  he  planted  so  as  to  prevent 
the  top  soil  from  being  washed  away.  This  is  the  time  too 
when  small  terraces,  a.  g.,  stone  walls  a  foot  or  so  high  and 
of  the  same  width,  are  built  for  the  same  purpose. 

Method  of  tapping— Probably  in  five  years  after 
planting,  but  surely  in  six  years,  the  trees  should  be  big 
enough  to  be  tapped.  The  tapping  methods  adopted  in 
Travancore  have  varied  considerably,  but  all  along  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  changed  has  tended  to  greater 
simplicity  of  method  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  strain 
Upon  the  trees.  In  1910  and  1911,  when,  the  first  big  fields 
of  rubber  were  tapped,  most  trees  had  three  superimposed 
tapping  cuts.  In  some  estates  the  cuts  extended  to  one-half 
of.  the  perimeter  of  the  stems.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
mirnber  of  cuts  were  reduced  to  two,  the  two  cuts  eventual¬ 
ly  giving  place,  in  1915  or  1916,  to  a  single  cut  per  trqe. 
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Strangely  enough,  it  was  found  that  over  a  long  period 
just  about  the  same  quantity  of  rubber  could  be  extracted 
from  the  tree,  whether  it  was  three  cuts  or  one  out.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  tapping  it  was  realised  that  the  daily 
tapping  of  a  tree  by  two  or  three  cuts  was  too  drastic,  and 
when  it  became  evident  that  under  such  a  system  the  tree’ 
could  not  make  good  the  wastage  of  bark  in  the  period 
allowed  for  renewal,  daily  tapping  by  multiple  cuts  was 
abandoned  by  most  estates,  and  the  tapping  was  thereafter  - 
carried  out  on  what  is  known  as  the  “  alternate  day  ” 
system. 

With  the  introduction  of  only  one  tapping  cut  per' 
tree  the  daily  tapping  system  came  into  vogue  again,  and  it 
was  continued  down  to  the  end  of  1920  by  the  majority  of’ 
estates  in  countries  other  than  Ceylon.  From  then  onwards,, 
however,  the  necessity  for  reduction  in  expenditure,  coupled 
with  the  poor  bark-rene-wal  on  a  daily  cut,  compelled  most 
estate  managers  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  alternate  day 
system.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  is  the  system  now . 
practised  in  Travancore, -namely,  one  tapping  cut  per  tree, 
on  a  half  circumference,. on  alternate  days.  The  Managers: 
were  more  readily  induced  to  adopt  the  alternate  day 
system  of  tapping  because  of- the  increasing  prevalence 
of  what  is  known  as  “Brown  Bast”  disease,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  which  is  the  cessation  of  latex  production  by 
the  trees  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  bark.  The  disease 
was  believed  to  be  caused  by  too.  frequent  tapping.  'It  has 
now  been  proved  that  daily  tapping  leads  to  two  or. three 
times  as  much  “Brown  Bast’’  as  alternate  day  tapping. 
This  fact  is  likely  to  prevent  any  return  to  a  continuous 
daily  tapping  system. 

Cattle  play  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural 
.  economy  of  the  State.  Whether  it  be  for 

Agricultural  stock.  SUpp]^y|ng  manure,  or  for  ploughing,  or  for 
raising  -water  from  wells,-  or  for  threshing  grain,  or  for 
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carrying  produce,  or  for  working  the  primitive  oil-mill,  the 
cattle  are  the  principal  co-adjutors  of  the  ryots.  Apart  from 
all  these,  cattle  are  greatly  in  demand  as  suppliers  of  milk 
and  for  purposes  of  the  slaughter  house.  rJhe  number  of 
cattle  in  Travancore  has  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  last  thirty  five  years.  Besides  the  memorable  survey 
taken  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Conner  in  1816—1.820,  four 
systematic  censuses  of  cattle  have  been  taken.  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Conner  recorded  that  Travancore  had  then  3,82,360 
heads  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  and  27,360  sheep  and  goats. 
Cattle  censuses  were  taken  with  the  regular  censuses 
of  1911,  1921  and  1931.  In  January  1935  a  separate 
census  of  cattle  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics  (India). 
The  results  of  these  censuses  are  given  below  : — 


Name 

1 

1911 

1921 

1931  (i) 

|  1935  (ii) 

Bulls 

Bullocks 

Cows 

Young  stock 

2,95,855 

3,14,889 

1,95,304 

2,80,935 

3,11,176 

2,09,786 

2,717 

2,87,329 

3,57,779 

3,15,969 

3,596 

27,025 

4,41,588 

3,55,564 

Total  Oxen 

.  i 

8,06,048 

8,01,897 

9,63,794 

8,27,773 

(i)  Page  500,  Travancore  Census  Report,  1931. 

(ii)  Cattle  Census,  Department  of  Commercial  In¬ 

telligence  and  Statistics. 


Name 

|  1911 

|  1921 

1931 

|  1935 

Male  buffaloes 

Cow  buffaloes 

Young  stock 

60,627 

20,683 

12,533 

60,769 

19,298 

11,439 

57,259 

20,711 

15,179 

26,192 

22,752 

11,437 

Total  buffaloes 

93,843 

91,606 

93,149 

60  381 

Total  bovine  cattle 

8,99,891 

8,93,403 

10,56,943 

8,88,154 
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1911  ...  ...  2,05,471 

1921  ...  ...  1,33,215 

1931  ...  ...  2,50,160 

The  Census  of  1935  did  not  record  the  number  of 
sheep  and  goats.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Census  of 


1935  is  given  below  : — 

Number  of  cattle  (oxen  and  buffaloes)  in  Travancore 
as  ascertained  by  the  census  held  in  January  1935. 


1.  Breeding  bulls,  i.e.,  entire 
males  over  3  years  kept  or 

Totals 
for  the 

State. 

used  for  breeding  purposes. 

3,596 

2.  Working  bullocks,  i.  e.,  bul¬ 
locks  and  uncastrated  males 
over  3  years  kept  for  work 

only. 

2,60,974 

Males 

3.  Bulls  and  bullocks  over  3 
years  not  in  use  for  breeding 
or  work. 

9,051 

1(a)  Under  1  year 

59,362 

4.  Young  stock  (b)  1  to  3  years 

79,480 

Cattle 

I  of  age. 

i 

1.  Breeding  cows,  i.  e.,  cows  over 
3  years  kept  for  breeding  or  milk! 

production.  ' 

2,62,046 

1 

1 

2.  Cows  over  3  years  used  for 
work. 

3,969 

1 

_  Females 

3.  Cows  over  3  years  not  in  use 
for  work  or  breeding  purposes. 

1,75,573 

I  1(a)  Under  1  year. 

1,08,432 

4.  Young  stock  (b)  1  to  3  years 

'  |  of  age. 

• 

1,08,290 
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Number  of  cattle  (oxen  and  buffaloes)  in  Travanooie 
ascertained  by  the  census  held  in  January  1935  ( concluded ). 


\  Totals 


T.  Breeding  bulls,  i.  e.,  entire:  for  the 

males  over  3  years  kept  or  used 

State. 

[for  breeding  purposes. 

i 

2.  Working  bullocks,  i.  e.,  bul¬ 
locks  and  uncastrated  males 

892 

over  3  years  kept  for  work  only. 

53,728 

■  ( Males 

3.  Bulls  and  bullocks  over  3 

l 

years  not  in  use  for  breeding  or 
work. 

1,572 

I 

|(a)Under  1  year 

1,714 

4.  Young  stock  (b)  1  to  3  years 

2,799 

of  age. 

Buffaloes 

'1 

1.  Breeding  cows,  i.  e.,  cows 
over3  years  kept  for  breeding 

or  milk  production. 

10,671 

’ 

2.  Cows  over  3  years  used  for 
work. 

6,337 

'  1 

..Females 

3.  Cows  over  3  years  not  in  use 
for  work  or  breeding  purposes. 

5,744 

1(a)  Under  .1  year 

3,819 

4.  Young  stock  (b)  1  to  3  years' 

[  of  age. 

3,105 

The  above  figures  will  show  that  the  trend  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  total  bovine  cattle  is  definitely  upward.  On 
comparing  the  figures  obtained  in  the  Census  of  1931  with 
those  of  British  India  in  respect  of  the  number  of  cattle, 
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their  proportion  to  the.  human  population  and  the  number 
maintained  per  one  .hundred,  acres  of  net  sown  area,  it  was 
found  that  the  proportion  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  to  the 
population  is  very  low  and  that  TraVancore  compares  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  British  Indian  provinces  in  the  matter  of 
cattle  maintained  per  one  hundred  acres  of  sown  land.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  the  number  of  cattle  is  too  heavy 
a  stock  for  the  grazing  that  is  available. 

The  cattle  in  Travancore  hardly  satisfy  the  demand; 
Roughly  five  to  six  thousand  heads  of  cattle  are  imported 
every  year  to  the  State  from  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore  and 
Karachi  for  purposes  of  draught,  slaughter  and  milk.  Kum- 
bham  to  Edavam  are  the  months  of  maximum  import,  as 
the  cattle  are  wanted  for  the  plough  during  the  cultivating 
season  of  the  main  paddy  crop. 

Bteed  and  size — Travancore  does  not  possess  any  special 
breed  of- cattle  as  its  own.  Authorities  are  inclined  to  label 
the. Travancore  cattle  “Nondescript.'’  But  in  common  par¬ 
lance  the  cattle  are  divided  into  different  breeds  according 
to  the  locality  to  which  they  belong.  Of  this  the  Vecchar 
breed  is  noted  for  its  milking  capacity.  Latterly,  attempts 
at  improving  the  stock  by  cross  breeding  have  created  a 
mixed  breed  of  cattle  in  the  State.  Recent  calves  owe  their 
birth  to  Palirs  from  Ongole,  Rangayam,  Montgomery, 
Sind,  etc. 

The  size  of  the  cattle  is  extremely  diminutive.  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Conner  described  Travancore  cattle  as  diminu¬ 
tive  in  size, .  small  of  build  and  poor  workers.  The  local 
breeds  are  degenerate,  small  and  wretched;  their  working 
power  is  very  limited  and  their  milk  poor  in  quantity.  Their 
colour  is  generally  black;  but  brown  animals  are  also  found. 
They  do  not  grow  taller  than  some  of  the  calves  of  the  Nel- 
lore  breed.  “Climatic  conditions,  combined  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  ignorance  and  apathy  peculiar  to  indigenous  cattle 
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breeding  and  the  usual  anticastration  attitude,”  have  been 
responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  breeds. 

Draught  cattle.  The  draught  cattle  consist  of  bullocks 
and  male  buffaloes.  These  are  used  primarily  for  agricul¬ 
tural  needs.  Cattle  are  also  used  for  town  requirements. 
But  the  number  actually  serving  the  latter  purpose  is  pro¬ 
portionately  low.  The  number  of  draught  cattle  as  per  the 
last  census,  was  3,26,217  and  the  number  of  carts  16,488.  If 
a  pair  of  animals  is  earmarked  for  every  cart,  the  number 
that  would  be  used  for  the  towns  would  be  32,976.  But  at 
least  75  per  cent,  of  tne  cart  bullocks  are  also  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  actual  number  employed  in  agriculture  is 
therefore  3,17,973  and  the  average  area  cultivated  per  pair 
of  animals  is  13*8  acres* 

Draught  animals  are  used  only  for  paddy  lands. 
Ploughing  of  dry  lands  for  other  crops  is  only  very  rarely 
done.  The  area  under  paddy  is  6,90.995  acres.  The  number 
of  cattle,  therefore,  per  one  hundred  acres  of  paddy  lands 
is  forty  six.  This  percentage  would  show  that  the  Travan- 
core  cultivator  has  more  cattle  than  his  brother  in  British 
India.  The  demand  for  draught  cattle  for  agriculture  is 
definitely  seasonal.  It  coincides  witfi  the  cultivation  seasons. 
The  price  of  ordinary  oxen  ranges  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80 
per  pair  and  that  of  buffaloes  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  120  per 
pair. 

The  number  of  cattle  that  are  being  used  for  carts 
annually  is  getting  reduced.  In  1933-34  the  carts  in  use 
were  21,842,  while  in  1934-25  the  number  went  down  to 
16,488.  There  is  a  definite  downward  trend  in  the  demand 
for  draught  cattle  for  town  requirements.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  increased  motor  traffic  which  is  slowly  replacing 
ox-driven  carts.  There  is  no  special  seasonal  demand  for 

*  Net  acres  sown.  22,01,000. 

No.  of_Cattle.  3,17,973.  '  „ 

Average.  13*8 
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this  kind  of  cattla;  the  demand  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
spread  throughout  the  year.  The  average  price  par  pair 
of  oxen  comes  to  Rs.  240  and  for  a  pair  of  bullocks  of  a 
lower  grade  Rs.  130. 

Milch  cattle  —  There  were  4,64,340  milch  cattle  in 
January  1935,  of  which  4,41,588  were  cows  and  22,752  she- 
buffaloes.  Considered,  therefore,  on  a  population  basis,  the 
number  of  milch  cattla  per  1,000  of  the  population  works 
out  to  91.  This  is  far  below  the  average  for  British  India, 
which  is  197  per  1,000.  At  the  same  time  the.  figure 
represents  the  number  of  milch  cattle  and  not  the 
number  of  cattle  actually  in  milk.  At  the  time  of  the 
census  it  was  found  that  only  2,62,016  cows  and  10,671  she- 
buffaloes  were  actually  yielding  milk,  the  .remaining 
animals  being  dry-  The  total  number  of  animals  in  milk 
was  therefore  only  2,72,717.  This  would  again  reduce  the 
proportionate  comparative  figure  to  fifty  three  milking 
animals  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  Travancore.  The 
figure  for  British  India  is  sixty  six.  The  number  of  cows 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  she-buffaloes,  due  to  the 
genera]  prejudice  against  buff  aloe’s  milk  indicated  above. 
There  is  a  large  percentage  of  dry  cows  and  she-buffaloes 
in  the  State  due  to  bad  management  and  belated  mating. 
The  demand  for  milch  cattle  is  general  throughout  the  year 
except  in  towns  like  Trivandrum  where  with  the  annual 
summer  recess  one  notes  a  sharp  decline  in  the  demand  for 
milk. 

The  principal  factor  which  counts  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  the  milch  cattle  is  the  milk  yield.  In 
estimating  the  price,  only  the  milk  drawn  in  the  morning  is 
taken  into  account,  the  cost  of  the  evening  milk  being 
.  reckoned  as  the  price  of  the  animal’s  maintenance  for  the 
day.  The  “naili”,  the  measure  used  for  milk,  is  equal  to 
12  oz.  In  determining  the  price  of  a  cow,  a  nSli  yield  of 
milk  is  ordinarily  valued  at  six  to  eight  rupees.  A  cdw 
fetches  fifes  best  price  during  its  third  lactation,  the  price 

49 
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beginning  to  fail  with  the  fourth.  The  sex  of  the  calf  is 
not  ordinarily  a  point  of  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cow,  but  a  female  calf  is  preferred,  The  average  price  of  a 
cow  in  1935  was  Rs.  69.  The  price  is  i  ailing.  This  price  is 
for  the  local  variety.  A  Soindhi  cow  costs  on  an  average 
Rs.  260. 

The  price  of  a  she-buffalo  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  a  cow.  The  price  is  based  on  the  milk  yield.  A  “nsli" 
milk  yield  is  priced  at  seven  to  ten  rupees.  The  milk  is  in 
greater  demand  in  the  tea-shops.  There  is  a  heavy  percent¬ 
age  of  mortality  among  the  buffalo  calves. 

Cattle  for  slaughter  house-. — Meat  eating  is  not  yet  a 
national  habit;  but  the  percentage  of  the  population  inclined 
to  a  non-vegetarian  diet  is  large  and  definitely  on  the 
increase.  The  annual  demand  for  cattle  for  the  slaughter 
house  is  estimated  to  range  between  18,000  and  20,000. 
Oxen  are'  generally  slaughtered.  The  cow  is  held  to  be  a 
sacred  animal.  Buffaloes  too  are  killed.  But  owing  to  the 
disinclination  of  the  people  to  buffalo  meat  the  slaughtered 
number  hardly  comes  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
seasonal  demands  cannot  be  correctly  gauged,  but  still  it  is 
thought  that  the  demand  for  slaughter  animals  is  greater 
when  fish  is  scarce.  The  season  of  higher  demands  has  been 
fixed  to  December- January  and  July.  Ninety  five  per  cent,  of 
the  slaughter  animals  consist  of  those  that  are  useless  for 
milk  or  draught  purposes.  The  butchers  buy  slaughter 
animals  at  nominal  prices  which  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
rupees. 

The  improvement  of  cattle  is  a  vital  problem  in 
Travancore.  Agricultural  prosperity  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  betterment  and  efficiency  of  the  cattle.  The 
cattle  problem  turns  round  a  vicious  circle  of  want  of  good 
feed  and  want  of  good  breed.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Conner,  the  cattle  were  small  in  stature. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  the  rearing  of 
good  cattle.  The  heavy  rainfall  and  the  comparative  poverty 
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and  insufficiency  of  pasture  lands  are  particularly  unsuited 
to  the  breeding  of  good  cattle.  Though  the  country  gets 
both  the  monsoons  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  pasture . 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  the  fact  that  the  rains  are  not 
spread  throughout  the  year  creates  a  dry  season  when  it  is 
not  possible  to  raise  any  kind  of  pasture.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  rains  pour  so  heavily  and  continuously  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  cattle  to  graze  in  the  open.  Thus  feeding 
is  a  difficult  problem  in  both  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons. 
The  stock  also  is  very  poor.  The  degeneration  of  the  local 
cattle  is  due  to  promiscuous  mating  and  improper  and 
insufficient  feeding.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
trying  to  slove  the  problem.  A  cattle  farm  was  opened  at 
Trivandrum  as  early  as  1085.  Observations  at  the  farm 
showed  that  any  process  of  selection  and  breeding  will  not 
meet  the  demand  and  that  foreign  breeds  had  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  grade  them  up.  The  department  therefore  experi¬ 
mented  with  bulls  from  the  adjoining  British  Indian  districts 
and  Indian  States.  The  Ongoles,  the  Kangayam  and  the 
Amrit  Mahals  were  among  the  first  batch  of  foreign  breeds 
to  be  tried.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Bulls  from 
Upper  India n  breeds  like  the  Scindhi  as  well  as  English 
cross  breeds  were  then  imported  and  tested.  The  Scindhi  breed 
was  found  to  adapt  itself  to  local  conditions.  Efforts  were 
therefore  made  to  popularise  the  Scindhi  cattle.  Herds  of 
selected  bulls  and  cows  were  imported  from  Karachi  and. 
maintained  at  the  Government  Farm.  Calves  born  to  them, 
when  weaned,  were  sold  generally  in  pairs  to  individuals  and 
institutions  interested  in  cattle  breeding.  Complete  exter-. 
mination  of  the  whole  stock  of  local  cattle  was  not  possible. 
It  was  therefore  thought  that  more  extensive  results  could, 
be  obtained  quickly  and  cheaply,  though  less  perfectly,  by 
grading  up  the  local  cows  with  bulls  of  superior  strains.  The 
number  of  bulls  in  the  country  is  far  too  few  to  serve  the 
existing  stock  of  cows.  Hence  the  large  number  of  dry  cows 
in  the  State.  The  Agricultural  Department  therefore 
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persuaded  the  ryots  to  reserve  for  breeding  purposes  the  best 
among. the  local  bulls.  To  encourage  this  practice  the  depart¬ 
ment  introduced  a  system  of  issuing  grants  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  Besides  striving  for  improvement  by  selection  and 
breeding,  the  department  also  attempted  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  good  feeds.  The  various  experiments  they  conducted 
with  regard  to  the  fodder  crops  have  been  detailed  elsewhere. 

Goats  and  sheep-  Goats  are  not  rare.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  reared  by  poor  people  near  the  towns,  not  so  much  for 
manure  as  for  their  flesh,  In  rural  places,  especially  in 
South  Travancore,  they  are  generally  kept  for  manuring 
purposes.  They  are  also  kept  for  milk,  as  it  is  considered  to 
possess  many  medicinal  properties.  A  goat  lives  here  for 
ten  years  at  the  most.  Its  price  ranges  from  two  to  five 
rupees.  Sheep  are  commoner  but  not  abundant. 

Horses  and  asses.  Horses  are  exotics  and  the  ass  is  a 
rarity  except  in  South  Travancore.  There  is,  however,  a 
species  of  the  ass,  resembling  the  horse,  along  the  frontier 
at  Aramboly.  They  are  good  draught  animals.  The  asses 
are  mostly  used  by  the  washermen  to  carry  their  heavy 
wador.  They  are  not  found  in  North  Travancore. 

Cattle  diseases  and  their  control — The  need  for  veteri¬ 
nary  relief  was  recognised  by  the  State  as  early  as  1062, 
i.  e.,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  felt  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  no  effective  advance  in  agriculture  was  possible 
without  conserving  the  general  health  of  the  cattle  and 
other  livestock  which  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  A  veterinary  hospital  for  the  State  was  sanctioned 
and  it  was  located  at  Trivandrum.  It  functioned  as  a 
solitary  institution  under  direct  government  control  for 
over  twenty  years  till  1083,  when  its  management  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  newly  organised.  Its 
usefulness  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  agriculturists  and  j 
as  a  result  more  hospitals  were  gradually  set  up.  At  present 
there  are  fifteen  such  hospitals  distributed  all  over  the 
State,  and  these  are  in  charge  of  duly  qualified  Veterinary 
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Inspectors  with  the  exception  of  two  run  by  compounders. 
A  Veterinary  Superintendent  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1099  to  assist  the  Director  of  Agriculture  in  effectively 
guiding  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  veterinary 
officers.  These  hospitals  have  proved  a  boon  to  the  agri¬ 
culturists  and  other  cattle  owners  and  have  been  working 
quite  efficiently  all  along,  but  their  number  is  admittedly 
quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  State  to-day.  Further, 
the  Government  recognised  the  importance  of  the  native 
veterinary  science  and  extended  their  patronage  by  grants- 
in-aid  to  four  Ayurvedic  physicians.  Besides,  grants  are 
awarded  to  a  veterinary  graduate  and  to  another  private 
veterinary  practitioner. 

Diseases:  Contagious  and  non-contagious.  Their  treat¬ 
ment—  Cattle  diseases  may  be  classified  under  two  heads, 
viz.,  diseases  of  a  contagious  character  and  those  of  a  non- 
contagious  nature.  Ordinarily,  non-contagious  diseases  are 
treated  in  the  veterinary  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Veterinary  inspectors  visit  the  scenes  of  out-breaks  of 
contagious  diseases,  camp  at  the  places  of  out- break  and 
render  the  necessary  veterinary  aid  for  the  patients  infected 
with  contagious  diseases.  Cattle  are  treated  free  of  any 
charge  whatever  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  though 
other  animals  which  serve  for  luxury,  such  as  horses  and 
ponies,  and  domestic  pets  like  dogs,  cats,  etc.,  are  charged 
for.  Charges  are  also  levied  for  the  treatment  of  elephants 
which  are  generally  owned  by  rich  men.  The  admissions 
into  hospitals  of  oases  of  diseases  of  a  non-contagious 
character  are  steadily  increasing  year  after  year,  and  the 
total  for  the  last  twelve  years  comes  to  2,55,570,  which 
works  out  at  an  average  of  21,280  oases  per  year.  During  the 
period  10,571  castrations  have  been  performed  and  23,044 
other  surgical  cases  attended  to.  This  steady  increase 
conclusively  shows  that  the  institutions  are- becoming  popu¬ 
lar  day  by  day. 
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Contagious  diseases.  Of  the  contagious  diseases, 
Rinderpest,  Foot  and  Mouth,  Haemorrhagic  Septicaemia, 
Anthrax,  Black  Quarter  and  Rabies  are  of  the  most  frequent 
and  wide-spread  occurrence  in  Travaaiooro.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  reduction  of  mortality  among  tho  animals 
affected  since  1999  M.  E.,  due  to  the  protective  and  pre¬ 
ventive  inoculations  started  by  the  department. 

Control.  Inoculation  and  segregation  form  the  chief 
means  of  control  and  the  veterinary  officers  are  doing  their 
best  in  this  direction. 

Though  in  general  the  fisheries  of  the  tropics  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones,  Travancore  stands  as  an  exception 
'Fisheries.*  t0  ru];e.  This  is  due  to  the  position 
of  the  “Wadger  Bank”,  the  richest  fishing  ground  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Travancore.  The  back¬ 
waters  and  other  inland  waters  are  also  rich  and,  with 
proper  conservation,  their  continuity  is  assured. 

Till  recently  fishing  in  the  backwaters  was  indiscri¬ 
minate  and  destructive.  The  Government  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrict  fishing  in  the  backwaters  so  that  the  fisheries 
might  not  be  depleted.  For  this  purpose  the  Fisheries 
Department  was  started  towards  the  end  of  1089.  Two 
Fishery  Inspectors  were  appointed  that  year  and  soon 
after  they  were  deputed  for  training  to  the  Madras 
Fisheries  Department,  under  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson. 
They  returned  after  training  by  the  end  of  1090.  One  of 
them  was  put  in  charge  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
organisation  and  control  of  the .  backwater  and  inland 
fisheries  and  was  designated  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  while 
the  other  was  put  in  charge  of  fish  industries,  to  handle  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  the  preservation  of  fish  by  such  processes 

*  For  details  relating  to  yield,  varieties  and  kindred  information,  see 
chapter  XIX  on  Fisheries. 
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as  curing,  pickling,  etc.  The  Inspector  of  Fisheries  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  studying  the  conditions  of  the 
backwaters,  inland  fisheries  and  of  the  fishermen  engaged  in 
inland  and  backwater  fishing,  while  the  Inspector  of  Fish 
Industries  studied  the  conditions  of  sea  fishing,  curing 
operations  and  coastal  fish  trade.  Fishing  in  the  back¬ 
waters  was  regulated  by  the  application  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Protection  Regulation  XII  of  1089,  by  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  fish  in  the  backwaters  except  under  a 
license  for  which  a  fee  was  levied.  The  implements  used 
can  be  classified  as  free  fishing  implements  and  fixed 
engines  such  as  stake  nets  and  Chinese  nets.  The  free 
fishing  implements  are  Kola  vala,  Vlcchuvala,  Manivala, 
Narimlnvala,  Kandalivala,  Soravuvala,  Korattuvala,  Peru- 
vala,  Othukkuvala,  Ottuvala  and  several  other  nets  that  are 
taken  from  place  to  place  in  small  canoes  or  without  canoes. 
The  fee  levied  on  these  as  well  as  stake  and  Chinese  nets 
depended  upon  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  nets 
used.  Subsequently  the  Regulation  mentioned  above  was  not 
found  to  be  efficient.  The  Travancore  Fisheries  Regulation 
XI  was  accordingly  enacted  in  1097.  This  was  made  so 
comprehensive  that  the  lime  shell  and  chank  fisheries  of 
the  State  were  also  brought  within  its  scope. 

The  scheduled  areas  over  which  the  Regulation  is 
applicable  are  the  major  backwaters  of  Ashtamudi,  Kayam- 
kulam  and  Vempanad.  Fishing  in  these  is  controlled 
directly  by  the  Fishery  authorities,  while  the  right  of 
fishing  in  the  inland  waters,  such  as  rivers,  minor  back¬ 
waters  tanks,  etc.,  is  leased  out  periodically.  Free  net 
fishing  is  permitted  in  the  scheduled  and  leased  waters, 
while  fishing  by  stake  nets  and  Chinese  nets  is  permitted 
only  in  the  scheduled  waters.  At  the  time  of  the  inception  of 
the  department,  stake  and  Chinese  net  fishing  was  in  vogue 
only  in  the  UempanSd  Lake.  The  fixed  engines  gradually 
spread  in  the  Ashtamudi  and  the  K&yamkulam  backwaters. 
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Stake  nets  were  from  ages  past  the  wealth  of  the 
Vsla  community.  In  the  interest  of  that  community  which 
is  backward  socially  and  economically  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  rules  published  under  the  Fisheries  Regulation 
for  stake  net  fishing  in  the  VempanSd  Lake  being  made  the 
sole  monopoly  of  the  Vsla  community.  The  numbers  of 
Chinese  nets  and  stake  nets  have  considerably  increased 
and  their  further  registry  is  being  strictly  regulated  to 
prevent  the  depletion  of  the  backwaters.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  various 
implements  used  rose  considerably.  To  cope  with  the 
increasing  .work,  three  more  Fishery  Sub-Inspectors  were 
appointed  and  put  in  charge  of  controlling  and  conserving 
the  inland  fisheries. 

In  1093  the  fish  curing  yard  at. Muttam  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Excise  Department  to  this  department  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Fishery  Sub-Inspector.  There 
was  demand  for  the  opening  of  more  fish  curing  yards  on 
the  coastal  areas.  From  time  to  time  this  demand  has 
been  met  wherever  it  was  possible.  There  are  at  present 
twelve  yards,  seven  in  the  southern  fishery  division,  three 
in  the  central  division  and  two  in  the  northern  division. 
Now  nearly  70,000  maunds  of  -fish  valued  at  nearly  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees  are  annually  being  cured  in  all  the  fish 
curing  yards  of  the  State.  It  is  observed  that  at  places 
where  there  are  fish  curing  yards,  the  price  of  fresh  fish 
increases  by  thirty  per  oent.  Thus  the  actual  catcher  of 
fish  benefits  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  yard  by  two 
lakhs  of  rupees  and  this  at  the  cost  of  the  middlemen.  The 
.  total  quantity  of  fish  cured  in  all  the  curing  yards  from  the 
beginning  of  the  department  is  more  than  six  lakhs  of 
maunds  of  fish  valued  at  more  than  Rs.  61  lakhs.  The 
savings  obtained  by  fishermen  in  all  the  villages  where  the 
yards  are  situated  are  eighteen  lakhs  of  rupees,  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  middle¬ 
men.  There  is  demand  for  more  curing  yards.  Large 
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quantities  of  various  varieties  of  fish  are,  during  heavy- 
fishing  seasons,  wasted  as  they  cannot  be  sold  raw. 

Fishing  Gears  : — In  1093  three  fishermen,  two  from 
Trivandrum  and  one  from  Alleppey,  were  deputed  at 
government  cost  to  Baipur  for  training  in  deep  sea 
fishing.  Two  sardine  nets  were  purchased  in  1091.  One 
was  given  to  the  Arayas  in  Cherialrkkal  and  the  other  to 
the  Araya  Co-operative  Society  in  Alleppey.  They  were 
tried  and  found  to  be  useful.  The  costliness  of  the  nets 
and  the  conservatism  of  the  fishermen  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  taking  to  the  permanent  use  of  this  type  of  nets. 
Another  type  of  implement  introduced  for  sea  fishing  was 
%  the  long  line.  The  sea  faring  fishermen  in  Travancore 
were  never  familiar  with  this.  The  long  line  is  used  rather 
far  out  in  the  sea.  Fishermen  from  Calicut  and  other 
places  in  Malabar  were  got  down  and  made  to  fish  in  the 
seas  near  Nlndakara,  and  Cheriallkkal,  so  that  the  local 
fishermen  might  take  lessons  from  them.  The  local 
fishermen  have  not  become  fully  conversant  with  the  use 
of  this  apparatus,  but  they  recognise  its  utility  in  the 
matter  of  capturing  fish.  Consequently  the  fishermen  of 
Quilon  and  KafunSgappally  get  down  every  year  scores  of 
master  fishermen  from  PonnSni  and  other  places  for  the 
operation  of  the  long  lines.  The  fishermen  over  here 
heartily  co-operate  with  them  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
long  the  fishermen  of  Travancore  may  become  bold  enough 
to  go  into  the  sea  with  long  lines. 

PiscicitUural  operations— Fish  breeding  ponds  were  con¬ 
structed  at  Kurlpula  near  the  Agricultural  Office  in  Quilon. 
Several  varieties  of  economic  fishes  were  planted  there  for 
experiments  and  observations.  The  life  history  of  the 
Etroplus  suretensis  and  Eiroplus  maculatus ,  certain  species  of 
mullets,  the  milk  fish,  the  chempolli  and  cat  fish  were 
found  to  be  suit  sd  for  stocking  fresh  water  ponds.  As  an- 
experimental  measure  four  of  the  municipal  tanks  in  Quilon 
were  stocked  with  breeders  mostly  of  Etroplns  surefynsis  and 
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fry  of  Chempolly  and  cat  fishes.  Suretensis  and  cat  fishes 
multiplied  enormously,  while  the  fry  of  Chempolly  grew 
well.  The  experiment  was  extended  to  a  tank  fed  by  the 
little  spring  at  Sivanellflr  in  ShenkOtta.  E  tropins  svrdensis 
could  thrive  well  in  perennial  fresh  water  tanks  situated 
even  far  away  from  the  sea.  To  artificially  hatch  out  mullet, 
an  experiment  was  made  in  the  observation  station  at 
Nlndakara  near  the  bar  zone.  It  was  found  possible  to 
successfully  hatch  the  mullet  roes  artificially. 

A  prawn  breeding  farm  was  opened  at  Ayiramthengu 
in  1094  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  to  the  fisher-folk 
the  possibility  of  cultivating  prawns  in  small  enclosed 
areas.  The  habits  of  the  common  varieties  of  prawns  were 
observed.  It  was  found  that  the  common  Naran  grew 
well  and  that  the  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  was  that  the 
area  of  water  selected  should  be  at  least  feet  deep  so 
that  the  bottom  layer  of  water  does  not  get  heated.  With 
proper  sluice  arrangements  to  control  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  water,  an  amount  of  Rs.  30  to  35  could  be 
obtained  from  an  acre  of  water. 

Details  regarding  the  early  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  black  clams  were  gathered  and  it  was  observed  from  the 
study  that  the  motion  of  water  through  waves  adversely 
affected  the  growth  of  the  shell  in  such  stages. 

Experiments  in  curing—  Several  experiments  on  the 
curing  of  different  varieties  of  fish  were  conducted.  In 
most  places  in  Travancore  the  pit  system  of  curing  was  in 
vogue.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  departmental  staff  the 
pit  system  is  giving  place  to  the  more  hygenic  “tub  system”. 
Certain  curing  experiments  were  conduct?  d  in  regard  to 
prawns  with  and  without  salt.  As  a  result  thereof  it  is 
found  that  three  to  eight  per  cent,  of  salt  added  during  the 
preparation  of  prawns  keeps  the  stuff  in  good  condition 
for  four  to  five  months,  while  a  further  increase  of  salt 
tends  to  deteriorate  the  cured  product  if  the  moisture  con¬ 
ditions  are  normal. 
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During  curing  operations  large  quantities  of  brine 
were  thrown  away,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  unfit  to  be 
used  again.  It  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  how  such  large  quantities  of  brine  containing  nearly 
16,000  maunds  of  salt  thrown  away  annually,  could  be  render¬ 
ed  useful  for  re-use.  It  was  found  out  that  by  boiling  and 
coagulating  the  animal  matter  suspended  in  the  brine  and 
thereafter  filtering  it,  the  brine  could  be  re-used  after 
bringing  it  to  the  standard  strength.  During  this  operation 
all  the  vegetative  cells  including  the  pathogenic  organisms 
are  killed.  It  was  also  found  out  that  for  recovering  one 
maund  of  salt  the  cost  involved  is  only  three  ohuckrams. 
The  experiment  has  been  conducted  on  the  line  proposed  by 
Horden  F.  Taylor,  the  Chief  Technologist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  the  II.  S.  A. 

The  study  of  the  decomposition  of  sea  bream  was 
undertaken  and  the  results  obtained  were  found  to  be  of 
practical  usefulness  in  the  curing  of  this  fish. 

Kenching— In  fish  seasons,  when  the  fishermen  get 
very  heavy  hauls  which  they  are  unable  to  dispose  of  or 
treat  in  the  proper  manner  due  to  want  of  labourers  or  salt 
or  for  any  other  reasons,  it  was  the  practice  to  convert 
valuable  fishes  into  manure.  The  loss  incurred  by  fisher¬ 
men  is  sometimes  considerable.  Hence  the  process  known 
as  kenching,  whioh  is  prevalent  in  Europe,  America  and 
Japan,  has  been  resorted  to  for  saving  a  lot  of  edible  fish. 
The  system  was  first  introduced  in  Colachel.  It  is  gradually 
getting  popular. 

An  experiment  was  started  on  the  pickling  of  fish  in 
“korukappuly”  instead  of  vinegar  and  the  results  obtained 
were  satisfactory.  At  the  instance  of  the  Fishery  Inspector 
who  carried  out  the  experiment  Mr.  Y.  G.  Fernandez,  a 
leading  fish  merchant  at  Phnthurai  near  Trivandrum,  pre¬ 
pared  twenty-eight  barrels  of  fish  by  the  above  processand  tbe 
same  were  sent  to  Ceylon,  where  they  found  a  ready  market. 
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The  study  of  the  preservation  of  the  sea,  cucumber 
was  conducted  and  encouraging  results  were  obtained, 
Endeavours  are  being  made  to  popularise  this  as  an  edible 
commodity  as  is  being  dona  in  the  IT.  S.  A. 

Some  interesting  experiments  wore  conducted  on  the 
extraction  of  liver  oils,  utilisation  of  skins  of  big  fishes 
like  sharks,  skates  and  rays  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  common  use,  such  as  shoes,  hand  bags,  etc.,  and  the 
results  obtained  wore  Quite  encouraging. 

Education  among  fishermen  —  The  first  fishory  school 
was  started  in  1093  at  Ransvally.  The  necessity  for 
giving  vocational  education  ami  some  knowledge  in  reading 
and  writing  was  felt  because  education  alone,  though  in  an 
elementary  manner,  was  found  to  be  the  means  to  remove 
many  of  the  evils  prevalent  among  the  fishermen  and  to 
initiate  them  into  the  habits  of  thrift  and  economy.  Three 
more  schools  were  later  on  started  at  Kdthavarn,  Ar'Ctr,  and 
Munampam.  Weaving,  net  making,  account  keeping,  curing 
of  fish,  etc.,  besides  some  elementary  education,  are  taught 
in  these  schools. 

Socio  economic  work  among  fishermen  —  In  1093  the  first 
attempt  to  spread  the  co-operative  movement  among  the 
Yalas  was  started,  and  the  first  Vala  co-operative  society 
was  registered  in  that  year.  There  are  now  forty  two  Vala 
co-operative  societies.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
oo-operative  movement  has  taken  deep  root  among  the 
Vala  community.  Nearly  ninety  five  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  community  are  members  of  Vsla  co¬ 
operative  societies.  There  are  very  few  among  the  Vslas 
who  do  not  know  something  about  the  working  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  society. 

The  V Sla  co-operative  societies  were  hitherto  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  with  credit  activities  only,  Society  No. 
256  at  ArQr  in  Shert'hala  started  the  sale  of  dried  prawns  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  The  average  sale  price  for  a  candy  of 
dried  ptawn  was  Rs.  135  when  the  society  effected  the  sale 
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directly,  whereas  the  price  offered  by  the  middlemen  was 
only  Rs.  80  per  candy.  This  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that 
co-operative  sale  was  the  best  method  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  their  labours  and  to  gain  relief  from  the  clutches 
Of  the  middlemen.  Society  No.  1951  of  Mukkani  in  the 
same  locality  also  started  the  sale  of  prawns  on  co-operative 
lines.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  V&las  that  the  collection 
and  sale  of  dried  prawns  through  their  own  co-operative 
societies  instead  of  through  the  middlemen  is  more  profitable. 
Regular  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  to  bring  home  to  the 
Yalas  the  ruinous  course  of  perpetual  dependence  on 
the  middlemen  and  the  economic  advantages  of  selling  their 
dried  stuff  on  a  co-operative  basis  through  the  guidance  of 
the  department.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  price  of  dried  stuff 
obtained  in  Rangoon  is  knocked  off  by  the  middlemen  in 
Cochin,  Alleppey  and  Rangoon  and  their  agents.  Only  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  prawns  is  left  for  the  actual 
catcher.  This  is  a  hard  case.  The  present  attempt  is  to  do 
away  with  the  middlemen  and  agents  in  Cochin  at  least,  so 
that  what  is  pocketed  by  them  may  go  to  the  real  labourer. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  will  realise  at  least  twenty  five  per 
cent,  more  than  what  he  now  gets  by  way  of  price.  Lakhs  of 
rupees  worth  of  dried  prawns  are  now  being  exported  to 
Rangoon  annually.  Arrangements  are  afoot,  therefore,  to 
register  a  central  depot  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  25,000  in 
Arur  Mukkani  for  the  collection  and  sale  of  dried  prawns. 
Every  Vala  co-operative  society  will  be  affiliated  to  it.  The 
produce  collected  from  the  members  of  each  society  will  be 
gathered  in  the  central  depot,  which  will  sell  the  whole  lot 
directly  in  Rangoon,  thereby  saving  all  the  middlemen’s 
commission,  etc. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  cottage  industry  well  suited  to 
Travancore  conditions.  It  is  taken  up  as  a 
P  hobby  by  several  people  in  Trivandrum 

and  in  mofussil  parts.  As  a  subsidiary  occupation  Apiculture 
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is  of  great  promise  in  Travancore.  It  is  a  useful  occu¬ 
pation  and  can  be  introduced  as  a  cottage  industry. 
The  Agricultural  Department  has  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  Apiculture  in  several  homes  in  the  towns  of 
Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  AUeppey,  in  villages  in 
the  southern  and  control  parts  of  the  State  and  also  in  some 
European  estates  in  the  High  Ranges.  To  educate  the 
people  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping  and  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  there  is  an  Apicultural  Section  at¬ 
tached  to  the  department. 

The  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  section  keeps  a  model 
apiary  at  Trivandrum,  maintains  for  sale  a  stock  of  bee- 
.  hives  and  other  equipments,  inspects  private  apiaries  in  the 
Trivandrum  town  and  its  suburbs  and  carries  on  propaganda 
in  the  mofussil.  The  Apicultural  Assistant  is  engaged  in 
popularising  the  industry  and  demonstrating  the  use  of 
modern  methods  and  appliances.  The  industry  of  bee¬ 
keeping  was  sanctioned  from  the  1st  Chingam  1094  and  a 
Bee  Expert  was  appointed  for  one  year.  Actual  work  was, 
however,  begun  only  by  Thulatn  1094.  The  first  experiment 
in  bee-keeping  was  demonstrated  at  Neijumang&d  where 
there  are  large  colonies  of  bees.  The  experiment  was 
subsequently  expanded  to  Trivandrum  and  Neyyattinkara, 
Bee  logs  were  placed  on  suitable  trees  in  these  places. 
More  than  a  dozen  hives  were  reported  to  be  full  and  in 
working  condition.  New  methods  of  extracting  honey 
without  causing  injury  to  the  bees  were  demonstrated  to 
the  people.  Orders  were  passed  during  the  year  sanctioning 
an  experimental  class  consisting  of  eight  pupils  with  a 
full  course  of  instruction  in  bee  culture  extending  for 
one  year  being  started  from  the  1st  Chingam  1095  at 
Nedumangad  and  also  a  grant  of  Rs.  12  to  each  pupil  who 
comes  out  successful  at  the  end  of  the  course,  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  a  complete  set  of  apparatus.  Experiments 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  domestication  of  the 
various  species  of  bees  existing  in  Travancore,  which 
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showed  that  two  varieties  could  be  domesticated.  Pi’oper 
hives  on  new  models  were  constructed  for  keeping  them. 
To  put  the  industry  on  a  firm  basis,  the  apiary  was 
removed  to  Trivandrum  in  1095  and  a  central  place  was 
selected  for  building  a  model  apiary  for  purposes  of  demon¬ 
stration.  The  Trivandrum  apiary  is  fully  equipped  with  all 
modern  appliances  and  is  open  every  day.  An  apicultural 
class  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  course 
extended  over  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  each  pupil 
was  given  a  hive  and  the  necessary  tools.  After  a  further 
period  of  two  months  the  pupils  were  visited  in  their  homes 
and  additional  instruction  imparted  to  them.  Several  persons 
who  did  not  actually  attend  the  above  classes  were  also 
given  instruction  in  bee-keeping,  many  of  whom  after 
training  took  up  the  industry.  The  industry  bids  fair  to 
become  popular  with  the  upper  class  of  the  population. 
There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  instruction  in  bee-keeping 
from  North  Travancore.  Hill-men  engaged  in  the  extraction 
of  honey  were  taught  to  extract  pure  honey  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  brood  and  burning  the  bees  down.  The  supply  of 
honey  in  the  Trivandrum  apiary  was  not  adequate  to  the 
demands  made  on  it,  and  during  the  short  period  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  many  private  apiaries  have  been  started  in 
Travancore. 

The  Apicultural  branch  was  made  permanent  in  1096 
and  was  amalgamated  with  the  office  of  the  Director  of  In¬ 
dustries  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Apicultural 
Assistant  was  directed  to  attend  to  both  demonstration  and 
propaganda  work  in  the  villages.  The  people  were  shown  the 
advantages  of  improved  methods  of  bee-keeping.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  wild  honey  was  given  up  in  1096.'  Standard  hives 
were  made  and  sold  to  the  public  at  cost  price.  Nifty  such 
hives  were  made  during  the  year  1100  and  they  found  a 
ready  sale  in  Trivandrum. 

The  Apicultural  Assistant  visited  several  villages 
yfith  a  view  to  popularise  the  industry  among  the  villagers, 
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Bee-keeping  is  being  taken  up  as  a  hobby  by  several  people 
in  Trivandrum  and  in  the  mofussil  parts.  The  department 
is  supplying  hives  and  swarms  of  bees  to  the  public  at  cost 
price  and  is  rendering  them  every  assistance  to  carry  on 
successfully  this  useful  subsidiary  occupation. 

The  Apicultural  Assistant  visited  a  number  of 
villagers  and  carried  on  propaganda  to  popularise  bee-keeing 
as  a  spare  time  occupation  among  the  cultivators.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Mart'hsmdam  is  co-operating  with  the  department 
in  introducing  bee-keeping  as  a  cottage  industry  among  the 
villagers.  A  private  gentleman  who  has  been  keeping  bees 
on  a  scientific  basis  for  the  past  nine  years  reports  tha  t  with 
an  initial  expenditure  of  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  6  on  a  hive  and  a  swarm 
of  bees  he  is  able  to  collect  about  two  bottles  of  honey  per 
annum,  which  he  sells  at  Rs.  3  per  bottle.  The  Apicultural 
Assistant  is  carrying  out  experiments  in  domesticating 
foreign  bees  in  collaboration  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  whose 
behalf  Dr.  D.  S.  Hatch  has  imported  some  colonies  of  Italian 
bees.  He  is  further  corresponding  with  the  bee-keepers 
in  Australia  for  the  importation  of  Australian  breeds. 

A  stock  of  bee  hives,  honey  extractors  and  other 
appliances  are  kept  for  sale  by  the  Apicultural  Assistant. 
Two  cheap  models  of  honey  extractors  were  designed  and 
instructions  given  to  the  public  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  equipments.  Practical  training  in  bee-keeping  is 
given  to  students  and  written  instructions  issued  to  enquiries 
from  various  parts  in  and  outside  the  State. 

A  Poultry  Expert  was  appointed  in  1095  and  a  Poultry 
Farm  opened  in  Trivandrum  in  1096.  Foreign  breeds  and 
Poultry.  crosses  between  foreign  and  local  breeds 
are  being  reared  with  a  view  to  select  the 
best  out  of  them  for  distribution.  Every  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  popularise  poultry-farm¬ 
ing  as  a  cottage  industry  and  two  co-operative  poultry 
societies  were  organised  during  1098,  one  in  Trivandrum 
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and  the  other  in  South  Travancore.  Experiments  at  the 
Poultry  Parra  proved  that  the  crosses  between  Orpingtons 
and  local  hens  produce  high  class  birds.  Special  efforts 
were  made  through  individuals  and  co-operative  societies  to 
spread  foreign  breeds  in  the  country.  Two  new  co-operative 
societies  for  poultry  farming  and  egg  marketing  were  started 
in  1101.  The  people  all  over  the  country  have  begun  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  poultry  as  a  source  of  subsidiary  income 
and  of  food  production,  and  there  has  been  of  late  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  poultry  keepers  in  the 
State.  Foreign  breeds  of  fowls  are  reared  in  the  Poultry 
Farm  in  Trivandrum.  Experiments  on  the  mating  of  local 
hens  with  cooks  of  foreign  breed  is  being  continued.  The 
Poultry  Assistant  visits  important  villages  and  gives  advice 
and  assistance  to  several  persons  interested  in  this  industry. 
From  the  Poultry  Farm  over  10,300  eggs  and  206  chicks 
of  superior  breeds  of  birds  like  White  Leghorn,  white 
Wyandotte  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  been  distributed  to 
the  public  during  the  past  15  years.  Poultry  farming 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

A  Silk  Farm  of  seven  acres  was  opened  on  the  29th 
Ohingam  1086  in  Trivandrum.  Four  acres  were  planted 
with  Bangalore  mulberry  and  Travancore 
Sericulture.  mulberry.  The  rearing  of  silk  worms,  the 
reeling  of  cocoons  and  the  weaving  of  silk  yarn  were 
experimented  upon  and  found  to  be  successful.  Sericulture 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  people  rapidly.  The  Manager 
of  the  farm  was  deputed  to  Bangalore  to  get  the  necessary 
seed  cocoons.  The  seed  cocoons  solicited  by  the  Manager 
were  tried  and  found  to  be  successful.  Twenty  five  Eri  seed 
cocoons  were  got  down  from  the  Agricultural  College, 
Coimbatore, -in  1081  The  rearing  of  the  Eri  silk  worms  was 
found  to  be  easier  than  that  of  the  mulberry  silk  worms. 
The  silk  yarn,  produced  at  the  Farm,  was  found  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Seeds  of  Bengal,  Mysore  and  French  varieties 
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were  introduced  in  1088.  Facilities  were  given  to  start 
sericulture  as  a  cottage  industry.  Eri  cocoon  is  reared  in 
several  places  in  Central  Travancore.  Another  Farm  was 
opened  later  at  Thiruv&lla  and  a  school  for  teaching  seri¬ 
culture  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Trivandrum.  Though  sericulture  scorned  to  be 
prospering  for  some  time,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Travancore  are  not  ideally  favourable  to 
the  success  of  this  industry.  The  Silk  Farm  was  made  per¬ 
manent  in  1088.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  subsidiary 
occupation  the  poorer  classes  will  find  it  a  useful  means  of 
supplementing  the  income  they  now  derive  from  their  main 
occupation.  It  is  only  a  poor  man’s  industry. 

The  Silk  Farm  in  Trivandrum  was  dosed  in  1107  as  a 
measure  of  retrenchment.  Sericulture  has  received  a  set 
back  with  the  closing  of  the  Farm.  It,  is  even  now  being 
tried  in  a  very  small  scale  in  different  parts  of  Travancore 
as  a  cottage  industry. 

In  Travancore  the  foundations  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  were  laid  as  early  as  1895,  when  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Dewan  Sankaiasubbier  an 
cato  Mdlgricul'  atiemPt  was  made  i0  impart  agricultural 
fcural  colonies.  education  to  a  few  young  men  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  Demonstration  Farm, 
Trivandrum.  But  the  work,  then  begun  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  long,  as  the  school  did  not  survive  the  period  of 
his  Dewanship.  During  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Government  desired  to  give  an 
agricultural  bias  to  the  education  in  the  Malayalam  schools 
tend  accordingly  Agriculture  was  included  as  an  optional 
subject  in  the  curricula  of  studies  for  the  V,  VI,  and 
VII  classes  of  such  schools  in  the  State.  The  subject  still 
continues  to  be  taught  in  these  schools,  but  the  desired 
improvement  has  not  been  achieved,  as  the  teaching  is  most¬ 
ly  theoretical  from  book-lore  alone, 
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In  1918,  the  Government  decided  that  definite  steps 
be  taken  towards  the  introduction  of  Agriculture  in  the 
State,  and  in  1921  the  first  agricultural  middle  school  was 
opened  at  Alwaye  where  the  public  had  offered  to  construct 
a  school  building  for  the  purpose.  The  work  was  begun 
from  May  of  that  year.  .Following  the  opening  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  middle  school  at  Alwaye  and  in  consideration  of  the 
success  and  popularity  of  the  institution,  two  more  schools 
were  opened,  one  at  Kottarakara  in  1928  and  the  other  at 
Konni  in  1931.  The  staff  sanctioned  for  each  of  these  schools 
consisted  of  a  Headmaster  (Inspector’s  grade)  an  assistant 
teacher  (Sub-Inspector’s  grade),  a  maistry  to  supervise  the 
field  work,  and  a  carpenter  and  a  smith  to  teach  the  students 
carpentry  and  snrithery.  There  were  farms  attached  to  the 
schools,  the  Alwaye  school  having  a  farm  nearly  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  the  Kottarakara  school  having  one 
nearly  seventy  five  acres  and  the  Konni  school  one  about 
twenty  seven  acres.  In  1932  the  Alwaye  agricultural  middle 
school  was  abolished  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
station  for  running  the  school.  The  other  two  schools  are 
still  running. 

Training  Facilities  —  To  popularise  this  new  type  of 
eduoation  among  the  masses  and  to  attract  more  young  men 
of  the  cultivating  classes,  a  liberal  award  of  stipends  was 
instituted  in  these  schools.  There  were  twenty  students  in 
the  Kottsrakara  school  and  thirty  at  Konni  getting  these 
stipends.  The  teaching  in  the  schools  is  free  throughout, 
The  schools  are  also  provided  with  a  hostel  each  and  a  cook¬ 
ing  establishment  at  government  cost,  and  the  students’ 
residence  in  the  hostel  is  made  compulsory. 

Courses  of  Trainmg.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  runs  over  two  years  and  the  medium  of  instruction 
is  Malayalam,  the  local  language.  The  selection  of  boys  for 
admission  is  made  only  once  every  two  years  after  a  pre¬ 
vious  batch  has  been  trained  and  sent  out.  The  minimum 
qualification  prescribed  for  admission  is  either  a  certificate 
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of  pass  in  the  V.  S.  L.  C.  Examination  or  a  certificate  of 
having  read  up  to  the  III  form  in  an  English  school.  The 
instruction  includes  lectures  in  the  class  room  daily  for 
three  hours  on  such  subjects  as  Agriculture,  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  Entomology,  Agricultural  Mathematics, 
Plant  Diseases,  Cattle  Breeding,  Co-operation  and  Rural 
Development,  and  also  practical  training  in  the  field  for  three 
hours  daily  in  various  agricultural  operations,  in  the  use  of 
the  improved  implements  of  tillage  as  well  as  in  Irrigation, 
Surveying  of  land,  Control  of  Plant  Diseases,  Plant  Pests, 
etc.  Facilities  have  been  provided  for  teaching  the  students 
carpentry  and  smithery  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  repair 
and  make  the  ordinary  farm  implements.  In  the  Field  Train¬ 
ing  Section,  the  students  are  also  given  a  small  block  of 
land— -each  ten  cents— every  year,  where  they  are  expected 
to  raise  one  or  two  seasonal  crops  by  their  own  labour  and  at 
their  own  cost.  From  the  year  1930,  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  engagement  of  the  students  to  work  in  the 
farms  attached  to  the  schools,  during  their  leisure  hours  on 
wages,  so  that  their  income  from  the  stipends  might  be  aug¬ 
mented  and  their  stay  at  the  sohools  made  self-supporting. 
Periodical  excursions  are  also  arranged  at  government  cost 
and  the  students  are  taken  to  visit  most  of  the  important 
agricultural  stations  and  other  places  of  agricultural  interest 
in  Travancore,  Cochin  and  Malabar  and  to  study  the  pre¬ 
valent  agricultural  practices  and  improvements  there.  After 
two  years’  training,  the  students  are  examined  by  a  Board 
of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and 
consisting  of  experts  and  the  Headmaster  of  the  school. 
The  successful  candidates  are  awarded  a  diploma  of  pass  by 
the  Director, 

In  the  subjoined  statement  is  shown  the  number  6f 
students  who  have  been  trained  in  the  three  agricultural 
middle  schools 
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Name  of  school 

Details 

|  Batch  Nos. 

Total 

U 

|2 

3 

14 

!5 

Agricultural  school, 

No.  of  applicants 

100 

j30 

24 

22 

22 

198 

Alwaye 

No.  admitted 

32 

16 

16 

20 

21 

105 

No.  successful 

27: 

12 

12 

13 

15 

79 

Agricultural  school,  j 

No.  of  applicants 

62 

63 

89 

78, 

22 

314 

Kottarakara 

No.  admitted 

34' 

31 

29 

20 

20 

134 

Nt>.  successful 

24 

27 

18 

14 

83 

Agricultural  school, 

No.  of  applicants 

130 

70: 

32 

... 

232 

Konni 

No.  admitted 

52 

32 

31 

115 

No.  successful  j 

48 

2(  | 

68 

The  fifth  batch  in  Kottairakara  and  the  third  in 
Konni  are  at  present  undergoing  training  in  the  schools. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  more  than  three  hundred 
students  have  been  trained  in  all  the  schools  together,  and 
of  these  200  have  obtained  the  diploma  issued  by  the 
department. 

The  sole  aim  and  object  of  the  Government  in  starting 
the  various  agricultural  schools  was  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  young  men  of  the  agricultural  classes 
should  go  back  to  the  land,  where  with  their  superior  know* 
ledge  of  the  science  and  technique  of  modern  agricultural 
practices  they  would  not  only  improve  the  cultivation 
methods  in  their  own  lands,  but  would  also  serve  to  spread 
such  knowledge  among  the  other  agriculturists’  round-abouts 
by  their  example  and  advice.  But  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  agricultural  middle  school  at  Alwaye,  the  Government 
realised  that  if  the  aim  of  the  education  Was  not  to  be  de¬ 
feated,  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should  be  turned  away 
from  the  goal  of  Government  Service  and  other  professional 
careers  and  induced  to  return  to  the  land.  With  this 
object  in  view,  a  system  of  colonising  the  students  in  lands 
set  apart  by  the  Government  was  inaugurated  in  the  year 
1926.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  Agricultural 
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Farm,  Konni,  were  set  apart  and  divided  into  blocks  of  ten 
acres  each  and  assigned  on  certain  concessional  terms  to  the 
successful  students  of  the  schools.  The  Government  was 
pleased  to  sanction  to  each  of  the  students  a,  loan  of  Rs. 
500  on  special  easy  terms  of  repayment,  for  meeting 
their  preliminary  expenses  to  bring  the  lands  to  condition. 
Twenty  four  students,  twenty  from  the  Alwayo  agricultural 
school,  and  four  from  the  KottSrakpia  agricultural  school, 
have  occupied  twenty  four  such  blocks.  The  colonies  are 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  an  experienced  officer  of 
the  department  and  have  been  so  far  successfully  worked. 
Each  colonist  is  asked  to  reside  in  the  area  and  bring  under 
cultivation  not  less  than  five  acres  by  the  third  year,  seven 
acres  by  the  fourth  year  and  all  the  ten  acres  by  the  fifth 
year.  No  tax  or  rent  is  levied  on  the  laud  for  the  first 
three  years,  but  thereafter  a  rental  of  one  rupee  per  acre  of 
cultivated  land  is  realised  from  the  colonists.  The  govern* 
ment  loan  of  Rs.  500  advanced  to  the  colonists  for  improving 
the  land  is  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  the 
first  instalment  to  begin  three  years  after  disbursement. 
The  land  is  first  given  on  lease  but  after  the  government 
loan  and  other  dues  are  repaid  it  will  be  registered  in  the 
names  of  the  colonists  on  a  ground  value  of  Rs.  25  per 

The  colonists  have  raised  perennial  commercial  crops, 
such  as  coconuts,  rubber,  coffee,  pepper,  arecanuts,  etc.,  as 
also  annual  and  seasonal  food  crops  like  paddy,  tapioca, 
bananas  and  other  root  crops.  Though  the  slump  in  the 
prices  of  all  agricultural  products  has  hit  the  colonists 
hard,  the  progress  of  the  colony  has  been  satisfactory  and 
affords  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  such  concerted 
planning. 

A  co-operative  society  has  been  organised  among 
the  students  of  the  agricultural  school,  Konni,  uind  this 
society  has  been  helping  the  remaining  unemployed  students 
to  secure  work  in  estates  of  the  landed  gentry  or  under  other 
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agencies.  The  society  has  also  tried  to  secure  more  .lands 
for  assignment  to  the  student  members  thereof  on  a 
co-operative  mode],  and  in  1935  the  Government  was  pleased 
to  sanction  the  assignment  of  another  165  acres  of  land 
to  the  society  for  distribution  among  the  members  at  five 
acres  per  head. 

The  schools  and  the  colony  for  some  of  the  students 
have  been  worked  so  far  in  such  a  manner  as  to  popularise 
the  adoption  of  improved  forms  of  cultivation,  the  use  of 
modern  implements,  etc.,  as  also  to  demonstrate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  successful  cultivation  of  land  on  a  collective  and 
co-operative  basis.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  further 
progress  of  these  institutions,  a  greater  fillip  would  be 
given  to  the  revival  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
State. 


With  a  view  to  develop  marketing  facilities  for 
agricultural  produce  in  India,  a  comprehensive  All- India 
Marketing  Scheme  was  inaugurated  by  the 
imarkettog^1  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research 
in  India  with  effect  from  the  1st  January 
1935.  Travancore  was  invited  to  co-operate  with  this 
scheme.  Accordingly,  a  staff  of  two  Marketing  Officers  was 
appointed  under  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
but  to  work  under  the  technical  guidance  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Advisor  to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  first  work  assigned  to  these  Marketing  Officers  was  a 
survey  of  the  markets  and  marketing  practices  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  particular  commodities  of  all  India  importance. 
These  surveys  ware  intended  to  produce  a  clear  picture  of 
the  existing  facilities  so  that  their  defects  might  be  easily 
noted  and  developments  wisely  planned.  The  commodities 
selected  for  the  survey  during  the  first  year  included,  rice, 
wheat,  ground  Huts,  linseed,  grapes  banana,  pine  apples, 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats’  milk,  ghee  and  butter,  eggs,  wool, 
hair  and  hides  and  skins.  A  survey  of  fairs,  markets  and 
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produce  exchanges  was  also  included  in  the  programme  for 
the  first  year.  One  of  the  Marketing  Officers  devotes  his 
attention  to  livestock  products  and  the  other  to  crops.  The 
question  of  establishing  organised  markets  in  Travancore 
was  referred  to  the  former  for  a  detailed  report.  For 
this  purpose  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  markets, 
fairs  and  produce  exchanges  he  visited  thirty-nine  markets 
in  the  State  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  practices  obtain¬ 
ing  there,  the  weights  and  measures  used,  the  charge  levied, 
the  facilities  provided  and  the  market  intelligence  available 
at  each  place.  A  scheme  for  developing  marketing  facilities 
for  each  commodity  will  be  devised  only  after  the  compi¬ 
lation  by  the  Central  Marketing  Staff  of  an  All-India  Report 
for  that  commodity  based  on  the  Provincial  and  State 
reports.  The  earliest  of  the  Travancore  reports  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  was  that  on  eggs.  The  survey  revealed  the  possibi¬ 
lities  for  developing  the  industry  and,  as  a  first  step,  a  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Packing  Station  was  established  at  Quilon  with 
the  Central  Marketing  Staff  in  Delhi.  The  aim  of  this 
station  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  traders  the  merits  of  graded 
egg  sales  and  the  advantages  of  improved  types  of  packages. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  conference  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  held  at  Quilon 
Th  B  d  f  *n  ^Inam  fh®  Government  consti- 

Agriculture .  tuted  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Travancore 
in  1111.  It  consists  of  official  and  non-offi¬ 
cial  members.  The  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
is  the  President  ex-officio  and  the  other  official  members 
consist  of  the  Research  Officers,  the  Marketing  Officers, 
the  Fishery  Superintendent,  the  Veterinary  Superintendent, 
the  Headmasters  of  agricultural  schools  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Veterinary  and  Fishery  Inspectors.  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  non-official  members,  five  from  the  Sri  Mulam  Assem¬ 
bly  elected  by  that  body,  five  from  the  Sri  Chit'hira  State 
Council  elected  by  that  body,  and  the  rest  nominated  by 
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Government.  The  nominated  members  hold  office  for  a 
period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  nomination  and 
the  elected  members  for  the  period  of  the  Assembly  or  Coun¬ 
cil  which  elects  them. 

The  Board  ordinarily  meets  once  a  year  at  Trivan¬ 
drum  to  review  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  during  the  previous  year  and  to  chalk  out  the 
programme  for  future  work.  Special  meetings  may  be  con¬ 
vened  by  the  president  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  written 
request  of  not  less  than  five  non-official  members.  The 
Board  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  the 
Department  pressing  needs  in  agricultural  and  allied  pro¬ 
blems  and  seek  their  help  to  evolve  ways  and  means  to  solve 
them  and  to  popularise  the  solutions  worked  out  by  the 
officers  in  their  research  laboratories  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions.  Non-members  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  president,  take  part  in 
the  discussion  but  shall  not  vote  on  any  question.  The 
meetings  of  the  Board  are  open  to  the  press  unless  other¬ 
wise  decided  upon  by  the  president.  The  functions  of  the 
Board  are  only  advisory. 

The  Board  met  for  the  first  time  from  the  5th  to  the 
9th  of  Edavam  till.  It  reviewed  the  work  which  (he  Depart¬ 
ment  had  done  theretofore  and  chalked  out  a  programme  for 
the  future,  adopting  in  ail  fifty-three  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  the  department,  the  widening  of  its  fun¬ 
ctions  and  a  re-orientation  of  its  policies  so  as  generally  to 
increase  its  usefulness  to  the  public.  These  recommend¬ 
ations  were  submitted  to  the  Government,  who  have  already 
passed  orders  giving  effect  to  some  of  them,  w'hile  the  rest 
are  still  under  consideration. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  non-official  members  elected 
to  the  first  Board  expired  in  Mlnam  1112  with  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  which  elected  them. 
In  their  place  fresh  members  were  elected  by  the  new 
Assembly  and  Council  when  they  first  met  in  Mitfiunam 
§2 
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1112.  The  Board  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of  fifty- 
five  members. 

In  1934  Tvavauoore  applied  for  and  was  admitted  to 
the  membership  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural 
Research.  The  Dawan  was  accordingly 
’SSSS2S  M  »  ««.W  <>f  Hi.  (1  ovcrni* 

Research  and  Body  and  the  Director  ol  Agriculture  and 
Ttavancore.  Fisheries,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Although  the  Government  luivo  the  right  to  nominate 
another  member  to  tire  Advisory  Board  to  represent  Animal 
Husbandry  interests,  no  additional  member  has  so  far  been 
nominated,  as  the  Veterinary  or  Animal  Husbandry  work 
in  the  State  is  also  being  controlled  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture. 

Soon  after  Travancore  secured  membership  on  the 
Council  a  scheme  for  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  root 
disease  of  the  coconut  palms  was  prepared  and  submitted 
through  the  Government  to  the  Council  with  on  application 
for  a  research  grant.  This  scheme  was  approved  with  slight 
modifications  made  by  the  Expert  Committee  of  the  Council 
and  a  grant  of  Rs.  25,500  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years 
in  the  first  instance  has  been  sanctioned.  A  qualified  Plant 
Pathologist,  with  an  Assistant  and  other  necessary  subordi¬ 
nate  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  this  investigation 
from  March  1937. 

Another  work  in  which  the  State  is  co-operating  with 
the  Imperial  Council  is  the  marketing  surveys  organised  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Advisor.  As  already  observed 
two  Marketing  Officers  have  been  appointed,  one  in  charge 
of  crops  and  the  other  of  livestock  products.  They  have 
already  completed  the  surveys  and  submitted  their  reports 
on  the  marketing  of  wheat,  tobacco,  pineapples,  eggs,  cattle, 
milk,  lin-seed,  ground  nuts,  grapes,  rice  and  ooffee.  The 
Central  Marketing  Staff  are  engaged  in  collating  and 
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editing  these  reports  on  which  they  base  their  All-India 
Report  for  each  commodity. 

The  report  on  the  marketing  of  eggs  showed  the 
large  scope  which  existed  for  improving  the  trade  by 
grading.  The  Imperial  Council  has  therefore  established  at 
Chenganntlr  (in  Travanoore)  an  Experimental  Egg — grading 
and  Packing  Station  which  is  designed  to  demonstrate  to 
the  producers  and  dealers  the  advantages  of  proper  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing.  This  station  was  opened  in  June  1937. 

When  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  assumed  the  Viceroyalty 
of  India,  one  of  the  subjects  which  engaged  liis  attention 
very  early  was  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the  country. 
His  Excellency  stressed  the  importance  of  the  studd  bull 
in  grading  up  the  poor  country  stock  and  advised  the 
Imperial  Council  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously.  The 
Animal  Husbandry  Expert  to  the  Council  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  the  work  in  which  Travanoore  is  now  co-operating  with 
the  other  states  and  provinces. 

Of  the  special  enquiries  which  the  Council  undertook 
from  time  to  time,  Travanoore  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  Coconut  Enquiry  conducted  in  1934-35.  Coconut,  the 
chief  money  crop  of  the  State,  was  faced  with  serious 
competition  from  Ceylon  and  other  foreign  countries  and 
consequent  unremunerative  prices,  while  the  Indian  oil 
crushers  pressed  for  larger  imports  alleging  shortage  of 
local  supplies.  The  enquiry  was  directed  to  ascertain  the 
truth  about  these  conflicting  claims.  The  Mycologist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  was  placed  on  special  duty 
for  some  time  to  work  with  the  Enquiry  Officer  and  later  to 
furnish  such  additional  information  on  the  subject  as  was 
required.  This  enquiry  and  the  subsequent  discussions 
convinced  the  Council  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Indian 
coconut  producer  and  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  enhancement  of  the  tariff 
duties  on  foreign  copra. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  plays  an  important  part,  in  tho  Agriculture 
of  Travanoore  in  so  far  as  cultivation  in  N&njanad  mainly 
depends  upon  channels  and  channel-fed 
Nanjan&d.  and  ram-fed  tanks.  North  Travancore 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  elaborate  or  costly  irrigation 
works  on  account  of  its  heavy  and  unfailing  rainfall.  The 
dependence  of  South  Travancore  agriculture  on  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  and  the  necessity  for  State  assistance  were 
recognised  so  early  as  1010  M.  E.  (1834  A.  D.),  when  an 
Irrigation  Mafamath  Department  was  established  in  Nan- 
janad.  Side  by  side  with  this  State  activity  a  few  societies 
of  pioneers  were  formed  for  irrigation  works  in  Nsnjanad 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  visiting  engineer, 
Lieutenant  Horsley. 

Irrigation  in  South  Travancore  mainly  depends  on 
the  Paralayar,  the  Kothayar  and  the  Pa.IuySr.  The  dam 
across  the  Paralayar  is  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  irrigation 
work  in  South  Travancore.  The  origin  of  this  dam  is 
shrouded  in  obscurity.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  P&nflyan 
rulers  were  responsible  for  the  construction  of  this  dam. 
Later,  a  channel  known  as  the  Psndyan  Kill  was  constru¬ 
cted.  This  channel  conducts  the  water  into  the  Palay&r, 
whence  it  is  distributed  by  eleven  aniouts  to  a  length  of 
about  twenty  miles  to  eight  principal  channels  besides 
minor  ones  of  a  total  length  of  about  sixtyfour  miles.  In  1750 
A.  D.  another  dam  known  as  the  Put' hen  Dam  was  constru¬ 
cted  to  irrigate  the  regions  of  Ectan&d.  A  channel  called 
the  Padmanabhapuram  PufhenSr  was  also  constructed. 

But  these  two  works  were  not  sufficient  to  supply 
Nanjanad  and  E^anSd  with  the  full  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  cultivation.  The  inadequacy  of  the  supply 
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together  with  the  partial  success  of  the  above  mentioned 
channels  induced  the  authorities  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  scheme  in  the  neighbouring  river,  KothaySr. 
The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  must  have  been  made 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Iasi  century  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  remains  of  a  masonry  dam,  Kakachsl.  The  scheme 
was  investigated  between  1837  and  1850  by  General  Cullen 
and  Captain  Horsley.  The  preliminaries  connected  with 
the  same  were  vigorously  prosecuted;  but  shortly  after,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  The  only  work  done  during  the 
several  years  which  followed  was  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  the  NanjanSd  Put'henar  and  the  Anandanar. 

But  these  stop-gap  arrangements  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  irrigation  in  NanjanSd.  The  water  supply  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  precarious..  The  Chief  Engineer 
Kothayar  Project.  time  proposed  an  earthen  dam 

across  the  head  of  the  Paralayar  at  its  junction  with  the 
KalikaSam  river  and  thus  postulated  the  formation  of  the 
PerinjSni  reservoir.  In  1877,  Dewan  Nar»u  Pillai  reopened 
the  proposal  for  an  anicut  to  supply  water  to  Edanad.  A 
scheme  was  accordingly  prepared  for  diverting  the  waters  of 
KothaySr  into  the  ParalaySr  by  means  of  a  dam  forty  feet 
high  and  a  channel  12|  miles  long  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
Rs.  4|  lakhs.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  scheme 
thoroughly  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  a  competent 
hydraulic  engineer.  When  the  scheme  reached  this  stagd, 
Dewan  Nanu  Pillai  retired. 

Dewan  6ainiengS,r  made  an  official  tour  in  July 
1881  inNanjan&d  in  the  course  of  which  he  inspected  the 
irrigation  works.  On  finding  that  the  stage  of  the  works 
was  very  unsatisfactory  the  Dewan  directed  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  take  such  immediate  steps  as  would  be  calcula¬ 
ted  to  bring  about  an  improvement.  The  Chief  Engineer 
thereupon  reported  that  four  works  had  to  be  taken  up 
urgently,  He  suggested  that  the  leakage  in  the 
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and  Put'hen  dams  should  be  stopped,  that  the  F&ndyan  Kal 
should  b9  widened  and  improved,  that  the  PadmanSbhapu- 
ram  Put'henSr  shoirld  be  completely  restored,  and  that  a  new 
channel  from  the  KothaySr  at  Thripp&rappu  should  be  cut 
for  irrigating  parts  of  the  Yilavancode  taluk.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  thereupon  got  down  Ool.  Mead  of  the  Madras  Public 
Works  Department  in  1879  to  examine  the  several  schemes. 
He  expressed  the  view  that  the  P&ndyan  Canal,  the  Padma- 
n&bhapuram  Put'henSr  and  the  Put'hen  Dam  should  ha  im¬ 
proved  and  the  head  works  for  the  two  main  channels  con¬ 
structed.  In  his  opinion,  the  KothaySr  scheme  was  pre¬ 
mature.  The  Government  accepted  his  suggestions  and  the 
improvement  suggested  by  him  were  completed  in  1885. 
The  combined  head  works  were  formally  opened  by  His 
Highness  SriYiSSkhom  Thir unal  Maharaja  on  the  5th  March 
1885.  His  Highness  observed  on  that  occasion-,  “  When 
events  shall  have  proved  that  after  the  waters  of  the  Para- 
lay  ar  have  been  economised  to  the  utmost  extent,  they 
have  fallen  short  of  the  demands  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  it  will  be  time  to  woo  her  twin  sister  the  KothaySr 
and  to  consider  at  what  point  and  in  what  manner  she  might 
be  best  coaxed  to  yield  up  her  treasures  into  the  common 
coffers  which  these  head  works  constitute.” 

The  time  presaged  by  His  Highness  soon  arrived. 
Inspite  of  the  improvements,  the  water  supply  of  south 
Travancore  remained  inadequate.  Owing  to  insufficiency 
of  storage  facilities  the  waters  drained  off  to  the  ssa, 
while  the  paddy  lands  suffered  from  want  of  water  during 
cultivating  seasons.  About  1892  the  government  took  up 
the  question  again  as  to  how  to  prevent  this  wastage  and 
secure  a  uniform  supply  of  water  to  the  above  districts. 
It  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Jacob,  Chief  Engineer,  who  finally  brought 
to  shape  the  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  masonry  dam 
at  Pechippara.  His  scheme  was  a  modest  one.  Its  only 
aim  was  to  supply  sufficient  water  for  the  cultivation  of  an 
area  of  some  38,000  acres,  of  which  23,000  acres  were 
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already  under  best  cultivation,  while  15,000  acres  were  to  be 
converted  into  paddy  lands.  The  original  estimate  of  the 
work  was  Rs.  8  lakhs.  Mr.  Jopp,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jacob, 
was  responsible  for  developing  the  project  to  its  present 
proportions.  The  estimate  was  revised  for  Rs.  28  lakhs. 
This  estimate  provided  for  the  increased  storage  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  so  as  to  be  capable  of  irrigating  new  lands 
to  the  extent  of  40,003  acres  and  to  supplement  the  water 
supply  to  existing  wet  lands  to  the  extent  of  25,000  acres. 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jopp,  revised  the  esti¬ 
mate  further  and  the  cost  went  up  to  Rs.  54  lakhs.  He 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that  the  Right 
Bank  Channel  which  was  designed  to  irrigate  16.000  acres  of 
land  in  Vilavancode  and  Neyysttinkara  taluks  could  not 
function  successfully  on  account  of  the  inadequate  supply 
from  the  reservoir  and  the  high  cost  of  the  work  which  was 
estimated  at  Rs.  16  lakhs.  Further  investigations  having 
shown  the  desirability  of  taking  up  the  Thovala  Channel  in 
preference  to  the  Right  Bank  Channel,  work  in  the  latter 
was  stopped  and  the  revised  estimates  for  the  construction 
of-  the  remaining  works  which  came  to  nearly  Rs,  54  lakhs 
were  sanctioned  in  1904. 

The  work  was  pushed  on  vigorously  and  in  1905  water 
was  let  down  the  Left  Bank  Channel  for  the  first  time.  But 
at  some  places  breaches  occurred,  which  caused  considerable 
anxiety.  Mr.  A,  H.  Bastow,  the  Chief  Engineer,  made  cer¬ 
tain  proposals  to  remedy  the  defects.  At  the  request  of  the 
Travancore  Government  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Clerk 
and  Major  W.  M.  Ellis,  were  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  Government  of  Madras.  These  Engineers  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  Right  Bank  Channel  and  favoured 
Mr.  Bastow’s  proposals  with  some  further  suggestions.  The 
Government  sanctioned  the  new  scheme  and  the  works,  were 
promptly  executed. 

Several  items,  such  as,  estimate  for  increasing  the 
discharge  capacity  of  the  escapes,  suspected  crack  in  the 
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main  dam,  improvements  to  AjiandanSr  and Anandan  Kulana 
Ksl  Extension,  improvements  and  special  repairs  to  T’  code 
Channel  and  E.  B.  G.,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  ThSvala 
Channel  and  E.  K.  Ksl  were  attended  to.  The  construction 
of  the  Erattakkara  Channel,  a  major  scheme  whicli  was  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  KothaySr  Project,  was  also 
taken  up  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  Its.  7  lakhs  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Messrs.  J.  Kuriynn  and  H.  A  Minchin; 
Executive  Engineers.  The  reservoir  was  opened  for  irri¬ 
gation  in  June  1907.  The  Right  Bank  Channel  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  prohibitive  cost. 

The  proposal  for  revenue  investigation  was  then  taken 
up  and  a  Special  Officer  was  appointed  to  fix  tire  levy  of  cess, 
etc.  The  Special  Officer  inter  alia  suggested  the  provision 
of  a  scouring  sluice  in  the  Put  hen  .Dam  and  other  minor 
schemes  for  extending  wot  cultivation  and  made  proposals 
for  the  assessment  of  lands  under  the  Left  Bank  Channel. 
As  a  result  of  the  statistical  investigation  the  Special  Officer 
suggested  an  irrigation  cess  of  Re.  1  per  aero  on  all  regis¬ 
tered  wet  lands  under  the  Project  and  a  cess  of  Rs.  7  per 
acre  on  .all  registered  dry  lands  converted  into  wet  lands. 
The  Government  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Officer 
and.  passed  orders  thereon  in  1083  (1907  A.  D.).  The  Special 
Officer  had  pointed  out  in  his  report  to  the  Government  that 
about  3,500  acres  of  the  beds  of  the  old  irrigation  tanks 
would  become  available  for  cultivation.  These  hinds  were 
sold  in  auction  under  the  orders  of  the  Government.  From 
that  time  to  1113  M.  E.  tank  beds  have  been  sold  and 
Rs.  10,88,272  realised  and  credited  to  the  Capital  Account 
of  the  Project. 

-  ■  For  purposes  of  easy  distribution  the  channels  under 
the  Project  are  divided  into  8  systems  and  the  lands  irrigated 
under  these  systems  are  noted  in  Table  II  given  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  The  maximum  discharges  of  the  channels 
and  the  full  supply  depths  are  given  in  Table  III.  In  1920, 
at -the  decline  in  the  annual  extent  of  conversions  of  dry 
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lands,  into  wet  lands  within  the  area  commanded  by  the 
Kothayar  Project,  the  Government  considered  it  essential 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  facilitating  speedy  conver¬ 
sions.  To  effect  this,  the  Government  appointed  a  Special 
Officer  with  a  survey  staff  to  assist  him.  In  consultation 
with  the  Public  Works  Department  the  Special  Officer- 
suggested  several  works,  such  as  opening  of  seepage  channels, 
etc.,  to  enable  speedy  conversions. 

Several  works  were  carried  out  in  the  main  dam  itself 
and  the  channels  under  it;  the  following  being  the  more  im¬ 
portant  among  them  : — 

1.  Removal  of  the  gates  and  closing  up  of  the 
under-sluices  and  R.  B.  sluices.  Originally  the  under-slui¬ 
ces  of  the  dam  were  inserted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
silting  up  of  the  reservoir  bed,  to  permit  the  unwatering  of 
the  reservoir  and  to  facilitate  the  constructions  of  the  dam. 
They  had  served  the  last  purpose.  But  so  long  as  the  under- 
s'luices  were  there,  they  might  require  periodical  overhaul¬ 
ing  which  under  existing  arrangements  could  not  be  done 
except  after  unwatering  the  reservoir.  The  gates  are  not 
used  as  a  means  of  escape  and  they  rust  unseen, 

2.  Raising  the  crest  of  the  Put'hen  Dam.  The 
necessity  for  this  was  felt  and  the  work  was  carried  out  in 
1923.  Subsequently  a  scouring  vent  to  the  dam  with  screw 
gearing  shutters  was  built  in  the  places  of  the  wooden  needle' 
shutters  provided  before, 

3.  Construction  of  the  Aruvikkara  Channel,  With 
a  view  to  improve  the  irrigation  facilities  in  the  pakuthis  of 
Thir uvattar,  Thripparappu  and  Attar  in  Kalktflam  taluk, 
the  Government  sanctioned  the  opening  of  two  distributary 
channels  on  either  ends  of  the  Aruvikkara  Dam  across  the 
ParalaySr,  which  was  built  long  ago  near  Thiruvattar,  and 
the  works  were  carried  out  between  1089  and  1102  at  a  cost 
of  Rs,  66,600.  -  This  channel  could  be  supplemented  by  the 
Kothayar  water  through  the  scouring  vent  in  tbe'Put'heip 
Dam. 
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4.  Closing  the  leakages  of  the  main  dam.  Percolation 
through  the  masonry  of  the  main  dam  was  increasing  year 
after  year,  especially  between  288'00  and  29600,  which 
caused  great  anxiety,  and  the  Government  ordered  the 
grouting  of  the  crevices  with  cement  and  pointing  the  face 
of  the  dam.  The  work  of  cement  grouting  under  pressure’ 
by  drilling  holes  from  the  top  surface  of  the  dam  was 
started  in  July  IL'31.  The  effect  of  the  grouting  is  very 
satisfactory  and  most  of  the  leaks  have  been  stopped. 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  storage  c  pacity  of  the 
Pechippara  Reservoir  to  meet  the  demand  for  water  for 
new  conversions,  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  Bastow,  as  early  as  1913  to  raise  the  F.  T.  L.  of  the 
reservoir  by  three  to  four  feet  and  to  provide  screw-gearing 
shutters  over  the  escapes.  An  investigation  was  conducted 
in  1918.  The  present  full  lake  level  of  the  reservoir  is  plus 
296'00  above  the  sea  level  and  the  area  of  the  water  spread 
at  this  level  is  5  01  sq.  miles  against  ?'00  sq.  miles  originally 
estimated  before,  the  construction  of  the  dam.  The  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  lake  at  this  level  is  43  miles.  The  capacity  of 
the  reservoir  with  the  area  of  the  water  spread  above  the 
Left  Bank  Channel  crest  up  to  the  M.  W.  L.  are  given  in 
Table  IV. 

The  total  outlay  on  the  Project  to  the  end  of  1100 
was  Rs.  87,02,047,  of  which  the  construction  of  the  main 
dam  and  head  works  cost  Rs.  21,30,002, 

Progress  of  conversions . — The  KothaySr  project  irri¬ 
gates  35,901  acres  of  old  wet  lands,  1,093  acres  of  converted 
tanks  and  18,468  acres  of  newly  converted  dry  lands, 
yielding  a  cess  of  Rs.  1,67,418.  Another  6,500  acres  of  dry 
lands  are  likely  to  be  converted  into  wet,  but  the  progress 
is  rather  slow. 

The  project  is  the  most  important  irrigation  work  in 
the  State.  But  the  importance  of  irrigation  tanks  in  the 
southern  division  and  in  Shenkotta  can  never  be  underrated. 
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Even  in  Namjanad  which  is  commanded  by  the  KothaySr 
Project  there  are  certain  places  where  cultivation  is  carried 
on  with  the  help  of  tanks. 

Aramboly  group  of  tanks  in  Thcvala  taluk: — Such,  for 
example,  are  the  lands  between  the  Thov&la  Channel  and 
the  frontier  in  Thovala  taluk.  On  account  of  the  scanty 
rainfall  in  this  tract  failure  of  crops  often  occurred.  In 
1915  the  Government  ordered  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  tanks  in  this  area.  The  tanks  were  soon 
improved.  To  supplement  the  flow  from  the  Poigai  hills 
which  feeds  these  tanks  during  rains  another  stream, 
Erappayar,  was  diverted  by  putting  up  a  diversion  dam. 
Investigations  are  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  add  to 
the  supply  by  diverting  still  another  stream  the  Chungan 
Odai.  The  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the 
Poigai  hills  is  also  under  contemplation. 

The  VilavancSde  taluk  and  a  portion  of  the  Kalkulam 
taluk  west  of  Pambari  Vaikal  entirely  depend  on  rainfall- 
for  agriculture.  And  rains  wTere  so  uncertain  that  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  tanks  in  these  regions  had  to  be 
improved.  Investigations  were  therefore  conducted  and  92 
tanks  were  improved  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,75,349  between  the 
years  1098  and  1110. 

All  Major  Irrigation  works  in  the  State  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  P.  W.  D.  for  restoration  and  maintenance  and- 
also  distribution  of  water  *  and  all  minor  and  petty  irrigation 
works  were  transferred  to  the  ryots  concerned  for  their 
maintenance,  the  distribution  of  water  alone  being  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Revenue  Department.  All 
works  of  whatever  kind  within  the  commanded  area  of  the. 
KothaySr  Project  were,  however,  declared  “Major  Irrigation 
Works”.  The  P.  W.  D.  Sub-Division  Officers  elsewhere; 
who  were  also  declared  “Irrigation  Officers”  within  their 

*  Vide  Rule  II  of  Revised  Rules  passed  by  Government  under  date 
20th  May  1922. 
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respective  jurisdictions,  were  authorised  by-  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  exercise  or  perform  all  the  powers  or  duties 
conferred  or  imposed  on  them  by  Sections,  8,  9,  10,  11, 11A, 
12,  13  and  14  of  the  Regulation  in  so  far  as  Minor  Irrigation 
Works  were  concerned. 

A  new  Irrigation  Division  with  headquarters  at 
Quilon,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  irrigation  works  in 
the  State  excepting  those  to  the  south  of  the  Kulit'hura 
river,  was  formed  in  Mlnam  1109  with  a  view  to  ensure 
sufficient,  control  over  the  irrigation  activities  of  the  State. 
It:  consists  of  three  Sub-Divisions  with  headquarters  af 
Quilon,  GhanganaSAefy  and  Mavattupula.  There  are  three 
Sections  in  each  Sub-Division.  The  six  Irrigation  Investi¬ 
gation  Sections  of  the  territorial  divisions  were  absorbed, 
in  the  new  jurisdiction.  The  opening  of  an  Irrigation  Fund 
administered  by  the  Financial  Secretary  was  also  sanctioned. 

In  Vilavancois  taluk  only  a  vary  small  area  to  the 
west  of  the  Koth  ay  Sr  .is  benefited  by  the  Major  Irrigation 
Scheme.  There  is  a  large  number  of  irrigation  tanks  in  this 
region  which  are  entirely  minor  and  petty  works.  Much 
useful  work  has,  however  been  done  since  the  transfer  of 
the  works  to  the  P.  W.  D.  by  way  of  restoration  of  the 
minor  irrigation  tanks.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have 
also  bean  spent  in  closing  breaches  and  repairing  rain 
damages  every  year,  The  number  of  minor  irrigation  tanks 
improved  between  1098  and  1111  was  48.  During  the  same 
period  eighty  six  different  works  were  executed  in  Neyyattin- 
kara  taluk  and  56  in  Trivandrum.  bTedumangad  taluk 
contains  very  few  minor  irrigation  tanks.  Only -.  two  tanks 
have  bean  restored.  Chirayinkll  taluk  contains  only  a  few 
tanks  which  come  under  “Minor  Irrigation”.  Much  ,  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  this  taluk  since  the  formation,  of 
the  Irrigation  Division  has  therefore  been  confined  to 
repairing  flood  damages.  But  the  restorat-ion-of  important 
tanks  r  and  ...irrigation  thddus  has  been -investigated' and 
estimated  for.  .  ; 
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The  only  other  tract  of  country  in  Tra'vancore  where 
artificial  irrigation  exists  to  any  considerable  extent  is  the 
Shenkotta  taluk,  where  the  area  irrigated 
1Shfnkot°a!n  *s  near*y  8>500  acres,  lying .  in  patches 
interspersed  with  British  territory.  As 
in  south  Travancore,  irrigation  in  this  part  is  carried  on 
mostly  by  means  of  tanks  maintained  by  the  Revenue 
Department.  A  good  amount  is  spent  annually  on  improve¬ 
ments  and  an  annual  recurring  grant  is  sanctioned  for  the 
maintenance  of  major  irrigation  tanks  and  channels. 

A  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  irrigation  in 
Shenkotta  at  an.  estimated  cost  of  Rs.  3,39,890  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  1082,  the  cost  for  the  preparation  of  the  estimates 
being  limited  to  five  years’  average  revenue  from  the  Eyacut 
of  the  tanks  proposed  to  be  improved.  For  purposes  of 
estimating  and  improving,  the  whole  area  was  divided 
into  four  river  basins,  the  following  being  taken  as  Major 
Basins  and  the  streams  running  into  them  as  Minor  Basins. 

1.  Hanumandi  Basin, 

2.  Karuppanadi  Basin,  , 

3.  Hafiharasandi  Basin, 

4.  Kundar  Basin. 

'  These  were  duly  estimated  for  and  fully  worked  out. 

The  whole  irrigation  system  in  this  tract  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Revenue  and  Maramath  Department  till 
Edavam  1081,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  P.  W.  D.  In 
Chingam  1111,  the  works  in  the  Shenkbtta  Irrigation  Section 
were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Irrigation  Division 
Officer  but  were  again  retransferred  to  the  Quilon  P.  W.  D. 
Territorial  Division  in  MiiHunam  1111,  as  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  entrust,  both  the  road  and  irrigation  works  to 
a  single  Section  Officer  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  work 
throughout  the  year,  ' 
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The  claims  of  irrigation  in  North  and  Central  Travail- 
core  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government 
North  Travancore.  Qnly  ^  y0ry  reC0nt  times.  So  the  works 
merit  a  brief  mention.  There  are  only  two  irrigation  works 
in  the  Alwaye  Division  : — 

1.  The  Thalayar  Right  Banlc  Ghcmnel .  This  is  4  miles 
in  length.  It  has  cost  Rs.  23,000  and  irrigates  300  acres. 

2.  Thi  Kanthallvr  Dam  is  nearing  completion  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  23,020.  The  dam  commands  an  area 
of  about  640  acres  of  paddy  fields,  but  the  water  impounded 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  this  area.  Thus  the 
object  of  this  scheme  is  only  to  supplement  the  supply 
during  the  dry  season  when  all  other  sources  of  water 
supply  are  exhausted. 

The  repair  and  restoration  of  such  channels  and-bunds 
as  ware  in  existence  were  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  ryots 
themselves.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  work  well. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  co-operation  among  the  ryots 
all  such  works  were  neglected,  and  the  damage  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  consequence  was  very  great.  With  a  view  to  help 
the  ryots,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  pleased  in  1062 
M.  E.  (1886-87  A.  D.)  to  sanction  an  annual  grant  of  Rs. 
20,000,  subsequently  raised  to  Rs.  30,000,  for  the  Northern 
and  Quilon  divisions  and  parts  of  the  Trivandrum  division. 
The  grant  was  to  be  expended  on  irrigation  and  drainage 
channels.  The  moneys  spent  were  made  recoverable  from 
the  ryots  along  with  the  tax.  The  rules  also  provided  for 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure,  not  exceeding  one-half  in  each 
case,  being  borne  by  the  Sirkar,  if  on  special  grounds  it  was 
found  necessary  to  show  such  consideration. 

This  arrangement  again  did  not  serve  the  purpose 
intended ;  in  no  year  were  the  funds  availed  of  to  any  large 
extent,  nor  had  the  expenditure  of  past  years  been  fully 
recovered  from  the  ryots  concerned.  The  rules  were  accord¬ 
ingly  superseded  by  Regulation  III  of  1072  which  provided 
for  the  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  qf  irrigation 
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works  and  for  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  water 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  To  quote  the  Administration 
Report  of  that  year.  “This  important  measure  adopted  after 
much  deliberation  and  discussion  brings  the  interests  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  State  under  a  regulated  system 
of  even  treatment  in  respect  of  irrigation  with  due  regard  to 
special  local  conditions”.  The  scope  and  effect  of  its 
operations  are  calculated  to  be  of  far  reaching  benefit  to 
the  ryots. 

Subsequent  to  1062  M.  E.  (1886-87)  a  series  of  very  • 
important  original  irrigation  works  were 
Reclamations.  compieted  by  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  more  important  of  them  were  : — 

(1)  The  Put'henvslikkara  Reclamation  Scheme,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  construction  of  a  pitched  embankment  and  a 
masonry  sluice  to  keep  back  the  brackish  water  from 
entering  a  large  area  of  valuable  paddy  cultivation.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  reclamation  schemes  carried  out  in 
North  Travancore. 

(2)  The  Vadavattur  Reclamation  Scheme,  which 
consisted  in  the  deepening  of  a  rock  cutting,  originally 
commenced  at  a  very  ancient  date,  to  a  level  enabling  the 
Vadavattur  paddy  flats  to  be  more  quickly  drained  than 
they  were  till  then,  ensuring  more  land  being  brought  under 
cultivation  and  tho  existing  land  to  be  cultivated  more 
satisfactorily. 

(3)  The  Munampam  Reclamation  Scheme,  by  which 
a  short  but  deep  bank  was  raised  across  -the  backwater 
near  the  PallipSrt  Bar  and  it  was  provided  with  pitching 
to  protect  it  against  the  strong  waves  beating  on  it,  thus 
securing  a  large  area  of  shallow  backwater  against  brine. 

(4)  The  Kaipula  Scheme  for  the  prevention  of  the 
access  of  brackish  water  to  the  very  large  area  of  paddy 
land  between  Kottayam  and  ValySnappula  in  Vaikom  by 
bunding  off  the  principal  rivers  as  they  enter  the.- 
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backwaters,  diverting  them  to  the  present  sour  land  and 
sweetening  the  soil  in  the  process;  and  by  the  construction 
of  a  nearly  straight  canal  from  Kottayam  to  Yaikom  with 
a  view  not  only,  to  carry  fresh  water  into  the  paddy  flats 
from  the  Kotjayam  river,  but  also  to  enable  boats  to 
proceed  to  and  from  Yaikom  without  encountering  the  long 
and  at  times  dangerous  journey  through  the  Yemban&d 
L.ake. 

(5)  The  Kainakari  Embankment  Scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  embankment  by  rivetting  the 
side  exposed  to  the  backwater,  so  as  to  protect  the  fields  on 
the  south  from  the  ingress  of  brackish  water  from  the 
VemhanSd  Lake. 

(6)  The  Parttr  Reclamation  Scheme.  This  was 
another  expensive  work  consisting  of  the  construction  of  a 
pitched  embankment  about  a  mile  southward,  enclosing 
thereby  a  large  area  of  land  fit  for  paddy  cultivation  and 
preventing  the  entrance  of  salt  water.  The  estimated  cost 
was  Rs.  89,246,  but  in  actual  construction  the  amount  far 
exceeded  the  estimate.  The  bund  was  completed  long  ago, 
but  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  Rs.  1,05,000,  -the  scheme, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  out  the  salt  water  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  It 
was  resolved  to  have  a  regular  survey  of  the  whole  of  the 
occupied  and  unoccupied  area  comprised  within  the  bund. 
On  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  lands  were  subjected 
to  the  new  settlement  by  a  special  agency  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Scheme  has  since  been  allowed  to  lie  over, 
further  expenditure  on  the  work  being  restricted  to  what 
is  absolutely  needed  for  maintenance. 

(7)  The  restoration  of  the  Kalla^a  river  banks  in 
the  Quilon  Division  was  another  important  scheme  coni’ 
meneed  in  1065  M.  E.  (1889-90)  and  completed  .  about 
1069  M.  E.  (1893-94)  at  a  cost  of  more  than  Rs.  22,000. 

These  reclamation  works  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
ryots  as  they  have  large  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivation 


and  others  secure  against  floods  and  the  inrush  of  saltish 
water  from  the  backwaters. 

Since  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Minor 
.  .  .  Irrigation  Committee  and  the  Government 

Min°work3gatl°n  order  thereon,  several  works  of  minor 
and  petty  irrigation  have  been  conducted 
in  the  northern  taluks  of  the  State. 

A  scheme  to  supply  water  by  electricity  to  high  level 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Periyar  river  in  Eunnat'hunad 
taluk  is  under  investigation  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
supply  of  electrical  energy  from  the  Pallivasal  Hydro- 
Electric  Scheme.  These  are  done  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Minor  Irrigation  Committee.* 
The  Athirappally  Scheme  is  also  under  investigation  and  a 
Guage  House  and  Water  Level  Recorder  have  been  erected 
at  Athirappally.  Notwithstanding  the  assumption  made  in 
the  report  it  has  now  been  gradually  realised  that  there  is 
much  scope  for  intensive  and  extensive  irrigation  in  North 
Travancore,  and  it  has  been  made  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
new  Irrigation  Division  to  take  steps  to  assess  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  work  out  the  necessary  schemes. 

Table  I  shows  the  amount  that  has  been  spent  on 
Protective  and  Productive  Irrigation  from  1098. 


Vide  paras  72  to  84  of  the  Minor  Irrigation  Committee  Report. 
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TABLE  I. 


Year  j 

Protective 

j  Productive 

Total. 

Irrigation 

|  Irrigation 

1098 

70,685 

1,70,321. 

!  2,41,006 

1099 

94,691 

!  1,03,983 

j  1,98,674 

1100 

1,47,397 

98,987 

1  2,46,384 

1101 

1,38,650 

1,65,126 

3,03,776 

1102  ! 

91,114 

1,05,477 

1,96,591 

1103 

1,29,866 

88,280 

2,18,146 

1104 

84,541 

72,851 

1,57,392 

1105 

93,468 

72,756 

1,66,224 

1106 

1,20,445 

73,360 

1,93,805  ' 

1107  ! 

91,585 

63,063 

1,54,648 

1108  j 

96,888 

87,526 

1,84,414 

1109  ; 

1,04,516 

1,01,835 

2,06,351 

1110 

1,22,155  1 

1,02,417  j 

2,24,572 

1111 

1,66,664 

92,105 

2,58,769 

TABLE  II. 


System-war  lands  under  the  Kothayar  Projecc. 


Name  of  system 

Old  wet 
lands 

Converted 
dry  lands 

Tank  bed  sold 
and  converted 

ThSvsla  Channel 

N*  P.  Channel 

PalaySr 

Anandanar 

E.  K.  Ksl 

P.  P.  Channel 

T.  Code  Channel 
Miscel:  L.  B.  C. 
and  Aruvikkara 

Total 

.  . _ 1 

4,232 

7,535 

6,755 

7,638 

2,402 

4,016 

3,173 

1,150 

36,901 

7,129 

1,174 

68 

3,212 

3,377 

151 

3,239 

118 

18,468 

1,693 

Grand  Total 

57,062  acres. 
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TABLE  III. 

Discharge  of  Main  Channels  under  the  Kothayar  Project. 


Name  of  Channel 

Maximum  Discharge 

V.  S.  L. 

L.  B.  C. 

672 

5'5 

P.  P.  Channel 

633 

5-0 

E.  K.  Kal 

150 

3-0 

Thovgda  Channel 

153 

4'5 

Pandlyan  Kal 

442 

5-0 

AnandanSr 

l  180 

4-0 

N.  P.  Channel 

110 

5-2 

T.  Code  Channel 

150 

1 

4‘5 

TABLE  IY. 

Area  of  the  water  spread  and  volume  of  water  at  the 
various  levels  of  the  Pechippara  Reservoir. 


Reduced  level  of 
the  Reservoir 

Area  in 
Acres 

Volume  of  water 
in  millions  c.  ft. 

Remarks. 

254-00 

1,060 

0 

Sill  of  left  Bank 

259-00 

1,310 

253-20 

Channel 

264-00 

1,520  ■ 

558-10 

269-00 

1,630 

899-60. 

274-00 

1,680 

1,259-40 

279-00 

1,800 

1,629-60 

284-00 

2,280 

2,058-30 

289-00 

2,770 

■  2,598-20 

294-00 

3,120 

3,234-50 

296-00 

3,230 

3,509-00 

Full  lake  level. 

298-00 

3,310 

3,792T5 

300-00 

3,350 

4,082-95 

302-00 

3,500 

4,381-55 

305-00 

3,680 

4,846-26 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


FISHERIES.  OUIt  “WEALTH  FROM  THE  DEEP,” 

Hunting  and  fishing  as  chief  economic  activities  of 
the  primitive  men  preceded  even  agriculture  and  farming 
and  hence,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  pro- 
An  important  eoo.  gresg  0f  the  human  race,  fisheries  held  a 
nonue  activity  in  °  ’ 

primaeval  days.  relatively  more  important  place  than  in  the 
recent  centuries  which  saw  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  diverse  industries  and  manufactures.  In  the  days 
before  the  invention  and  introduction  of  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  when  trade  had  necessarily  to  be  carried  on  by  barter, 
it  is  said  that  products  of  the  sea,  such  as  amber,  coral,  salt, 
fish  and  shell-fish,  were  the  first  articles  to  be  bartered  by 
the  uncivilised  man.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that 
wampum  or  strings  of  shell  served  as  money  among  certain 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  The  rise  of  the  modern 
maritime  nations  can  be  traced  to  the  past  when  man  ven¬ 
tured  upon  the  deep  ocean  for  fish  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Such  fishing  ventures  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the 
ancient  Phoenecian  fleet  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  So 
too  the  bleak  and  barren  shores  of  Scandinavia  drove  the 
starving  Norseman  to  the  sea  and  made  him  an  expert  fisher¬ 
man.  In  mediaeval  times  Britain  had  a  great  fleet  whose 
only  occupation  was  fishing  in  the  North  Sea.  Though  the 
haul  of  fish  in  the  ancient  days  was  small  compared  to  that 
at  present,  the  fishing  interests  of  various  peoples  clashed 
with  one  another  and  led  to  keen  rivalries,  disputes  and  even 
wars.  It  was  the  imposition  of  a  customs  duty  by  the  Danes 
upon  all  imports  of  herring  that  enraged  the  Hanseatic  cities 
and  made  them  declare  war  upon  the  Danes.  Herring  fish¬ 
eries  again  formed  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  throughout  the  17th  century.  Even  in 
more  recent  years,  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  the  Berring  and  the 
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North  seas  has  caused  considerable  disputes  between  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Such  then  was  the  position  held  by  fisheries  in  the 
great  maritime  countries  of  the  world.  Though  authentic 
records  pointing  to  a  parallel  history  for  Travancore  fisheries 
are  not  available,  the  magnitude  of  her  fisheries  in  relation 
to  the  fisheries  of  the  world  might  well  justify  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  this  country  too  held  an  enviable  position  from  very 
remote  times. 

Fishing  was  a  lucrative  occupation  in  Travancore 
from' the  earliest  times.  The  old  MalaysJam  ballads  afford 
stray  proofs  of  the  importance  of  the  Travancore  fisheries 
in  the  past,  while  the  Valavlsu  Purapam,  whose  date  is 
still  unsettled,  is  an  ancient  MalaySlam  treatise  containing 
several  references  to  the  methods  of  fishing  in  vogue  here 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences  relating  to  fishing. 

Travancore  has  a  long  coastline  and  a  vast  extent 
of  inland  waters  which  give  her  a  very  important  place 
among  the  maritime  states  of  India. ,  It 
and weLthrfTra!9  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  total 
vancore  fisheries.  catch  of  the  world  amounts  to  25,000  lakhs 
of  rupees  per  year.  Luckily  for  Travan¬ 
core,  the  Wadger  Bank  which  is  one  of  the  best  twenty 
fishing  grounds  of  the  world  is  situated  near  her  coast,  and 
she  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  haul  1/200  of 
the  total  quantity  of  fish  caught  throughout  the  world.  The 
physical  features  of  the  Travancore  coast  are  in  general  so 
admirably  suited  for  fishing  operations  that  fishing  boats 
regularly  resort  to  the  sea  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
strong  breeze  and  normally  return  in  the  afternoon  w’ith  the 
sea  breeze.  The  bed  of  the  sea  slopes  gradually  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  fathoms  which  is  the  trawling  limit.  The 
whole  of  the  8,000  square  miles  of  fertile  fishing  ground  near 
the  Travancore  coast  has  a  more  or  less  smooth  undulating 
bottom  usually  of  sand,  mud  or  ooze.  'The  continuous 
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fine  weather  lasting  for  about  three  quarters  of  the 
year  from  October  to  May  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
fishermen  who  have  to  set  their  sail  entirely  by  the  fairness 
of  the  weather  and  the  favourable  direction  of  the  winds. 
It  is  this  natural  advantage  that  makes  the  Travancore 
waters  superior  to  those  of  Europe  for  purposes  of  fishing. 
The  regularity  and  certainty  of  the  weather  on  the  Travan¬ 
core  coast  contrasts  strongly  with  the  uncertainties  and  the 
bewildering  changes  of  weather  one  meats  with  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Newfoundland  and  Japanese  waters.  In  the 
absence  of  the  natural  advantages  of  weather  and  the  dire¬ 
ction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  risk  even  short  voyages  with  the  crank  canoes  and  cata¬ 
marans  which  are  the  only  fishing  vessels  now  used  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  State.  Very  many  varieties  of  nets  in¬ 
volving  the  principles  of  cast  nets,  seine  nets,  ground  seine 
nets,  wall  nets,  trap  nets,  drift  net  and  small  trawl  nets 
of  the  paranzall  type  are  being  used  in  Travancore  for 
capturing  fishes.  They  are  known  by  several  names  and 
it  is  not  essential  that  all  of  them  should  be  described 
here.  Though  8,000  square  miles  of  sea  are  available 
for  tapping  near  our  coast,  only  1,200  square  miles  are 
being  harvested  by  the  present  method,  since  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  fishermen  venture  only  up  to  an  average  limit  of  six 
miles  from  the  shore  for  capturing  fish.  As  90,000  tons-  of 
edible  fish  are  landed  every  year  from  the  inshore  waters  of 
the  State,  it  may  be  calculated  that  an  acre  of  inshore  water 
yields  nearly  2  cwts.  of  food  materials,  and  this  is  double  the 
quantity  produced  by  an  acre  of  water  considered  to  be  rich 
by  the  fishery  experts  of  the  world.  It  can  also  be  compu¬ 
ted  that  the  6,800  square  miles  of  sea  left  untapped  beyond 
the  coastal  wrnters  should  annually  yield  five  lakhs  of  tons 
of  fish.  Although  this  is  the  theoretical  yield,  it  can  be  stated 
with  certainty  chat  at  least  half  this  quantity  of  marine 
wealth,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the ‘leaping  wealth  ’ 
is  awaiting  collection  in  the  deeper  waters  near  our  coast, 
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The  annual  yield  of  the  world  fisheries  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  quantity  of  fish  ranging  from  one  crore  and  thirty 
four  lakhs  of  tons.  The  fish  landed  on  our  coast  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  catch  in  some  of  the  European 
countries.  The  yield  from  our  waters  is  not  in  any  way 
less  than  that  of  either  Denmark  or  Sweden.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  here  that  this  footing  of  equality  with 
countries  like  Sweden  and  Danmark  enjoyed  by  Travancqre 
at  present  has  been  attained  without  deep  sea  fishing  and 
that,  if  deep  sea  fishing  is  also  developed  here,  the  State 
will  not  only  excel  those  countries  in  point  of  her  fisheries 
but  occupy  at  the  same  time  a  very  distinct  position  among 
the  greatest  fishing  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  found  that 
inspite  of  the  small  area  covered  by  our  State,  the  catch 
from  her  waters  forms  one  fourth  of  the  total  catch  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula. 

The  fishes  of  the  world  have  been  grouped  in  sixty-; 
two  orders  falling  under  six  broad  heads  of  classification, 
Each  order  is  divided  into  families  which 
ahdvafueoSoh  are  further  sub-divided  into  different 
under  each.  genera  and  thousands  of  species  of  fish 
belong  to  each  genus.  The  ichthyologists, 
have  identified  some  25,000  species  in  all  and  of  these  350 
4QQ  species  are  found  in  the  Travancore  waters.  Only  the 
important  varieties  are  known  at  present  and  among  them 
the,  commercial  varieties  or  money  crops  are  few,.  A  very 

number  of  our  fishes  have  yet  to  be  identified. 

The  important  varietb  s  of  our  commercial  fish  are 
seasonal  and  migratory.  They  appear  in  our  coastal  wafers 
only  at  definite  periods  of  the  year  but  then  in  very  large 
numbers.  The  Trichiuridae  or  ribbon  fish  appear  in  our 
coast  usually  during  June  and  July  and  nearly  ten  lakhs  Off 
rupees  worth  of  this  variety  is  caught  every  year.  Shoals 
of  the  members  of  the  Glupeidae  or  sardine  family  visit  ©up 
coast  during  November  and  December  and  the  value  of  the. 
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annual  haul  of  this  fish  has  been  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees.  Engraulididae  or  anchovies  to  the 
same  value  is  caught  in  December  and  January.  Avery 
delicious  variety  of  fish  known  as  Ladarius  delicalulus  visits 
our  coast  in  August  and  September  contributing  annually 
five  lakhs  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  from  fisheries.  Fifteen 
lakhs  of  rupees  worth  of  fish  belonging  to  the  Scombridae 
family  (the  true  mackerals)  is  caught  every  year  from 
November  to  January.  Seer  fish  which  is  looked  upon  in 
this  country  as  a  denizen  of  the  deep  alone  forms  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  catch  during  this  season  and  contri¬ 
butes  about  five  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  value  of  our  annual 
catch.  Several  kinds  of  sharks  and  skates  ( Elasmobrancl fa 
and  Eypotremate)  are  also  caught  in  Travancore  and  their 
aggregate  value  comes  to  another  five  lakhs  of  rupees! 
About  the  same  amount  is  derived  from  the  abundant 
Carangs  harvested  between  November  and  February.  The 
Stromaleidae  or  pomfrets  contributing  about  three  lakhs'  of 
rupees  per  annum  make  their  appearance  continuously  for 
five  months  beginning  from  November  and  this  variety  is 
also  considered  to  be  delicious.  All  the  minor  varieties  of 
fish  and  shells  available  in  our  waters  together  contribute 
twenty  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  from 
fisheries.  In  addition  to  these  different  varieties  of  fish  the 
invertebrate  prawns  are  found  in  plenty  in  our  backw’ateVs 
and' the  sea,  and  as  they  ocoupy  a  very  prominent  place 
among'  the  commercial  products  from  our  waters,  we  must; 
not  omit  to  mention  them  when  speaking  of  the  Fisheries 
of  Travancore.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  value 
of  the  prawns  harvested  annually  from  our  waters  cothe's 
to  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  may  also  be  remembered' 
that  the  prawns  exported  from  Travancore  find  good1' 
markets  in  foreign  countries.  The  statistics  given  above' 
show  that  as  much  as -'125  lakhs  of  rupees  worth  of  different 
species  of  fisli  and  shells  are  landed  in  our  country  every 
year.  ... 
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.  .  Travan core  is  thus  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  at 
her  coasts  a  steady  and  never  failing  source  of  wealth  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  year  after  year.  But 
:  filKSibl  ^e  people  of  Travancore  are  not  enabled 
to  take  the  maximum  advantage  of  the 
resources  for  want  of  proper  organisation  and  facilities. 
Large  quantities  of  fish  are  landed  on  particular  days 
in .  the  fishing  villages  and  then  the  problem  before  the 
fisherman  is  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  to  his  best 
advantage.  There  are  days  in  which  thousands  of  rupees 
worth  of  Trichuridae,  Lactarhts  delicatulus  anchovis  Clu- 
peidae,  sharks  and  several  other  varieties  are  brought  to 
shore  and  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  catch  would  be.suffi- 
cient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  consumers  of  fresh  fish. 
The  question  of  preserving  the  surplus  fish  for  later  use  is 
therefore  of  vital  importance  from  the  economic  point  of 
view.  But  the  preservation  of  fish,  a  very  easily  decompo¬ 
sable  matter  as  it  is,  is  not  so  easy  as  its  capture.  The 
need  for  such  preservation  was  understood  from  very 
ancient  times  and  the  very  many  methods  evolved  for  the 
purpose  continued  to  improve  day  by  day. 

Though  there  are  different  ways  of  handling  and 
preserving  big  hauls  of  fish,  the  principles  involved  in  them 
are  the  same.  As  the  decomposition  of  fish  like  many 
ether  organic  decompositions  is  bacterial  in  character,  the 
causes  that  aid  the  onset  and  multiplication  of  bacteria  in 
the  air  and  water  around  us  have  to  receive  our  attention 
When  the  question  of  preserving  the  enormous  landings  of 
our  migratory  fishes  is  considered.  Though  scientific 
knowledge  on  these  points  has  not  yet  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  Travancore  fishermen,  even  before  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  and  fermentation  was  propounded 
^nd  led  to  the  development  of  the  soience  of  bacteriology, 
our  fishermen  had  by  experience  understood  the  main 
factors  controlling  the  onset  and  development  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  that  caused  the  decay  of  fish  and  other  food 
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organisms  to  grow  in  the  fish  depends  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  nature  of  the  soluble  -  materials,  ■  the  amount  of 
.-.■moisture-  distributed  in  the  various  tissues  -and  the  nature 
of.  the  organisms  found  in  the  air  and  water  around.  The 
:  fishermen  of  Travancore  by  centuries  of  experience  have 
worked- out  certain  formulae  in  which  all  these  factors 
are  taken  into  account  in  the  method  of  drying  fish  fet 
the  seasons.  Though  several  methods,  such  as  subject¬ 
ing  the  fish  to  artificial  heat  and  currents  of  heated  air, 
are  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  only  practice 
that  is  widely  prevalent  in  this  State  is  to  expose  the  fish 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  being  a  tropical  country  where1 
-  there  is  plenty  of  bright  sun  light,  throughout  the  majofi 
part  of  the  year.  The  partial  sterilisation  of  the  fish  pre¬ 
served  is  accomplished  by  this  process.  It  is  said  that  the 
process  of  drying  fish  by  exposure  to  direct  sun  light  was 
in  vogue  among  the  Phoenecians  also.  Members  belonging 
to  the  family  of  engniululidae,  (anchovies)  are  the  most 
important  among  the  'fishes  that  are  preserved  by  drying. 
Owing  to  the  inability  to  procure  sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
or  due  to  other  causes,  sometimes  species  of  the  Clwpeidae, 
THchiuridae  and  also  some  other  minor  varieties  of  lean  fish' 

■  are  occasionally  dried  in  the  open  sun.  In  all  kinds  of 
drying  usually  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  is  removed 
and  the  dealers  in  the  commodity  are  eager  to  see  that  the 
product  is  desiccated  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
distance  of  the  market  and  the  period  for  which  it  has  to  be' 
preserved.  Sixteen,  to  eighteen  lakhs  of  rupees  worth  of 
fish  of  the  varieties  mentioned  above  ■  are  '  preserved  by 
drying  and  are  exported  from  Travancore  chiefly  to  the 
markets  in  Colombo  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Occasion¬ 
ally  larger  varieties  of  fish  such  as  the  members  of  Scorn*- 
bridoc  family  and  sharks  are  also  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
are  beheaded  eviscerated,  cleansed  with  sea  water,  filleted? 
and  suspended'  in  the  air  for  days  together  until  they' 
are  hard  enough  to  withstand  the  strongest  pressure  of  tlie ; 
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tip  of  the  thumb  in  the  thick  of  the  flesh.  This  kind  of 
dried  fish  is  technically  known  as  “Stock  fish”.  Though  the 
quantity  of  fish  produced  by  this  method  is  not  considerably 
large,  it  has  a  good  home  market  in  the  High  Ranges. 

(b)  Salting:— Next  to  drying  salting  is  another  im¬ 
portant  method  used  in  Travancore  for  preserving  all  kinds 
of  fish.  Members  of  the  families  of  Pristidae,  Rhinoiatidae, 
Raiidae,  Myliobatidae,  Siluridae,  Chirocentridae;  Trichiuridae , 
Carangidae,  Stroma teidae,  Scombridae,  and  Mugilidae  are  the 
important  fishes  that  are  cured  with  salt  in  Travancore, 
Among  these  the  major  portion  of  the  salted  fish  com¬ 
prises  the  members  of  Scombridae,  Clupeidae,  Carangidae 
Trichiuridae  and  Elasmobranchs ■  Nearly  thirty  lakhs  of 
rupees  worth  of  these  fishes  are  preserved  with  salt  and 
more  than  half  of  this  quantity  is  exported  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  British  Indian  districts,  Colombo,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements..  The  rest  is  utilised  for  home  consumption.  ' 
In  this  connection  the  principles  involved  in  saltmg 
and  the  details  of  the  process  adopted  in  Travancore 
may  briefly  be  explained.  The  notion  among  the  .  lay 
public  that  common  salt  is  an  antiseptic  is  wrong.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  bacteria  require  some  salt  for 
their  growth.  Most  of  them  grow  far  better  in  media 
containing  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  salt  than  in  similar  media, 
devoid  of  this  inorganic  substance.  There  are  certain 
types  of  organisms  called  halophytes  which  can  grow  and 
multiply  in  concentrated  salt  solutions.  Hence  it  has  to  be 
understood  that  salt  mainly  preserves  fish .  by  .  extracting 
water  from  them.  The  composition  of  the  salt  used  in  cur¬ 
ing  bears  great  importance  in  t.he  matter  of  the  penetration 
of  salt  into  the  tissue  of  the  fish,  Sea  salt  is  commonly 
used  for  salting  in  Travancore.  They  contain  varying 
proportions  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  sulphates.. 
Galeium  and  magnesium  salts  and  sulphates  effect  a  retar¬ 
dation  of  the  rate  of  penetration  of  sodium  chloride  into  fiBh 
coring  the  salting  process.  This-  retardation  of  the  rate  of. 
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salting  permits  more  decomposition  of  the  protein  of  the  fish 
tissues  during  the  process  of  salting.  Calcium  salts  retard 
penetration  of  salt  to  a  greater  extent  than  magnesium 
salts  if  present  in  appreciable  amounts.  These  facts  are 
not  generally  known  to  our  fishermen  and,  even  when 
they  understand  it,  they  cannot  easily  obtain  the  kind  of 
salt  that  they  require.  Hence  the  same  kinds  of  fish  even 
when  cured  by  the  same  process  are  prone  to  differ  in  the 
keeping  qualities  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  salt  used, 
Calcium  and  magnesium  present  as  impurities  in  the.  salt 
used  for  the  salting  of  fish  in  Travancore  affect  the  colour 
and  firmness  of  the  product  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fish 
salted  with  pure  salt  are  soft,  flabby  and  of  a  light  yellow  or 
cream  colour.  The  presence  of  as  small  an  amount  as  one 
per  cent,  of  calcium  -or  magnesium  salts  causes  a  remark¬ 
able  whitening  and  stiffening  of  the  flesh.  Salts  of  both 
these  metals  give  a  strong  bitter  taste  to  the  salted  fish. 
The  commercial  methods  of  salting  fish  in  common  use  today 
in  Travancore  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  known  as  brine  salt¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  drying  and  the  other  dry  salting.  ‘Dry 
salted  fish’ is  a  term  which  refers  to  the  method  of  salting 
and  not  to  the  procedure  followed  in  packing  or  storing  fish, 
Compared  to  dry  salting,  brine  salting  is  of  relatively  little 
importance  in  commerce.  The  fish  presented  by  means  of 
brine  salting  are  cleaned  well  and  placed  in  large  cement 
tubs  partially  filled  with  concentrated  salt  solution.  A  small 
quantity  of  salt  is  spread  on  the  top  of  the  fish  floating  in 
the  brine.  Simultaneously  with  the  extraction  of  the  water 
from  the  fish  by  the  brine  in  the  tub,  the  salt  passes  into 
the  tissues  of  the  fish  and.  soon  the  body  juices  become 
thickened  with  salt  solution.  When  sufficient  salt  has  passed 
in  to  coagulate  all  the  proteins  coagulable  by  sodium  chloride, 
and  when  the  cells  have  shrunk  due  to  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  water,  the  inner  flesh  of  the  fish  loses  much 
of  its  translucent  appearance  and  sticky  feel.  The  pheno¬ 
menon  qf  the  passage  of  the  salt  intQ  and  qf  the  water  qut  of 
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the  fish  is  an  example  of  osmosis  in  which  the  skin  and  cell 
membranes  act  as  an  imperfect  semi-permeable  membrane, 
which  permits  the  passage  of  the  water  out  and  some  salt  in 
but  prevents  the  passage  of  the  colloidal  proteins  of  the  cell. 
As  this  process  is  going  on,  the  fish  are  stirred  in  occa¬ 
sionally  to  prevent  the  brine  from  becoming  too  dilute  at  any 
point.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  fish  is  removed  from  the 
tub  and  cleaned  in  sea  water  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Nearly- 
60  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  removed  by  the  two  steps  of 
dehydration.  Fish  preserved  by  brine  salting  are  mainly 
exported  to  markets  in  Colombo. 

The  exact  procedure  followed  in  dry  salting  fish 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  fish  and  the  custom  prevalent  in 
a  particular  locality.  For  a  general  consideration  of  the' 
subject  a  sentence  or  two  may  be  said  about  dry  salting. 
The  round  gibbed  beheaded  or  split  fish  are  washed  and 
then  packed  in  water-tight  cement  or  wooden  tubs  with  an 
excess  of  dry  salt.  The  proportion  of  salt  used  for  curing 
depends  upon  the  tend  of  fish,  the  weather  and  the  cus  tom 
of  the  curer  and  varies  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  the'weight 
of  the  fish.  After  a  few  hours  sufficient  pickle  is  formed 
to  cover  the  fish  which  are  not  disturbed  until  they  are 
completely  salted.  After  the  fish  are  removed  from  the 
containers  and  dried,  they  are  again  rubbed  with  salt  just 
before  packing  in  suitable  materials.  While  the  fish  are 
being  packed,  salt  is  sprinkled  over  each  layer  of  fish.  But 
some  deviations  are  made  in  the  process  of  dry  salting  in 
some  parts  of  Travancore.  In  '  certain  fishing  villages  it  is 
the  custom  even  now  to  intern  the  salted  fish  in  pits  dug  in 
the  earth  and  cover  with  mattings  or  cadjans.  A  day  or 
two  after,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pit,  resalted  and 
immediately  packed  in  a  semi  wet  condition.  The  condition 
of  the  fish  cured  by  this  method  is  far  from  hygenic  and 
the  quality  of  the  product-  too  is  very  poor.  But  the  fish 
consumers  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Madura  have  somehow,  developed  a  taste  tor  this  delicacy; 
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and  hence  there  is  good  demand  for  the  same  in  the  markets 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ghats. 

“Pickling”  and  “mild  curing”  are  other  methods  of  salting 
fish,  but  these  are  not  of  much  importance  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  process  involved  is  therefore  not  detailed  here.. 

Besides  salt,  vinegar  is  a  harmless  antiseptic  that  is 
being  used  in  Travancore  for  preserving  fish.  Acetic  acid 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  vinegars,  the  components  of 
which  give  them  their  antiseptic  properties.  The  quality 
and  preservative  action  of  the  different  kinds  of  vinegar 
vary  and  this  has  some  bearing  on  the  fish  preserved.  The 
dissimilarity  in  the  flavour,  colour  and  aroma  of  different 
vinegars  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  other 
organic  compounds  whose  nature  depends  upon  the  source 
of  the  vinegar.  The  higher  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid, 
the  greater  is  the  preservative  power  of  the  vinegar  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  this  acid  is 
required  in  the  vinegar  to  stop  the  growth  of  bacteria  in 
fishes  in  Travancore.  As  the  very  strongest  vinegars  alone 
contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  weaker 
vinegars  are  powerless  to  preserve  fish  for  long  periods. 
Still  it  is  admitted  that  the  weaker  ones  which  contain  five 
percent,  or  more  of  this  component  will  retard  the  decay 
of  the  material  for  weeks.  It  is  this  kind  and  not  the 
stronger  variety  that  is  being  used  in  our  country  for 
preserving  fish  from  decomposition.  In  the  technical 
language,  the  fish  preserved  in  vinegar  is  known  as 
“marinated  product’’  and  is  made  delicious  by  adding 
spices  such  as  chillies,  onions,  bay  leaves,  cloves,  ginger, 
coriander  seed  and  capers.  To  sterilise  the  fish  before 
they  are  put  into  the  vinegar,  they  are  either  baked  or 
fried  in  suitable,  oils. 

It  is  a  general  formula  that  a  gallon  of  vinegar  can 
preserve  50  to  75  lbs.  of  fish.  Although  the  marinated 
products  made  in  Travancore  are  not  meant  for  exportation, 
it  has  been  approximately  calculated  that  about  forty  tq. 
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fifty  thousand  rupees  worth  of  fish  are  treated  in  this  way 
in  individual  homes  and  are  consumed  within  our  country. 
The  members  of  the  Scombridae,  Stromateidae,  Mugilidae  and 
Engrcutlididae  families  are.  the  fishes  that  are  mostly  used 
for  the  purpose.  Among  the  marinated  products  it  is  held 
that  Eiroplus  suriensis  and  Etioplus  maculatus  are  the  two 
fishes  that  are  most  delicious.  The  roes  of  several 
varieties  of  fishes  are  also  marinated  and  preserved  for 
food.  So  far  as  Travancore  is  concerned,  the  quantity 
produced  by  other  methods  of  preservation,  such  as  smok¬ 
ing  of  fish,  is  of  very  minor  importance  and  is  conducted 
occasionally  in  the  huts  of  fishermen  over  their  own  hearths. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  fix  definitely  the  period  when 
the  fishermen  of  Travancore  learnt  to  smoke  their  surplus 
catch  of  fish,  it  is  supposed  that  they  might  have  learnt  the 
process  of  smoking,  as  in  Europe  when  they  first  discovered 
how  to  make  fire.  While  the  details  pertaining  to  the  arts 
of  smoking  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  the 
technique  regarding  the  same  continued  to  remain  constant 
all  the  time.  The  eurer  never  felt  that  his  ignorance  of 
improved  methods  of  smoking  was  a  disadvantage  to  him 
because  tlie  fish  consumer  in  Travancore  did  not  demand 
better  smoked  products.  Had  he  but  done  so,  the  fisher¬ 
men  would  have  endeavoured  to  improve  their  smoked 
product  so  as  to  suit-  the  tastes  of  the  consumers.  Our 
fishermen  could  not  be  expected  to  mind  the  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  fish  used  and  the  properties  of  the  smoke  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fire  wood  in  his  hearth,  when  he  accomplish¬ 
es  the  smoking  of  a  few  fish  ai  times.  He  has  no  training 
to  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  guantity  of  Pyroligneous 
acid,  creosote,  indol,  skatol,  etc.,  that  are  contained  in  a 
particular  smoke  obtained  from  a  wood,  and  for  smoking 
his  fish  he  uses  whatever  material  comes  handy.  The 
quantity  of  fish  preserved  in  this  way'  is,  however,  so 
negligible  that  a  detailed  description  and  criticism  of  the 
process  now  in  vogue  is  hardly  necessary. 
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With  the  development  o  scientific  knowledge,,  still 
more  improved  methods  of  preservation,  such  as  canning 
and  cold  storage,  were  introduced  in  the  more  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  A  cold  storage  plant  has  been  recently 
installed  in  Trivandrum  also.  No  doubt  these  methods  of 
•preservation  of  food  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fisheries  of.  Travancore,  when  already  other 
schemes  of  effective  industrialisation  are  being  vigourously 
implanted  to  materially  improve,  the  prosperity  of  the 
oountry  and  its  people. 

A  general  description  of  the  products  that  are  now 
obtained  from  fish  and  the  sea  is  given  below.  These  are 
chiefly  shark  fins,  fish  oil,  isinglass,  fish- 
tosh  products.  meai  ail(j  guano  and  several  kinds  of  shells, 
corals  and  sharks. 

Shark  fins: — Several  species  of  sharks  are  caught  in 
Travancore  and  they  are  either  eaten  fresh  or  salted  and 
preserved.  As  soon  as  they  are  caught,  their  fins  are 
removed  and  the  cut  portion  is  well  salted  or-  dusted  with 
.  lime  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Finally  they  are  graded,  eva¬ 
luated  according  to  quality  and  exported  to  markets  in 
China  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  product.  A 
cup  of  soup,  made  from  first  class  fins  of  the  sharks  is  sold 
i  i  some  of  the  high  class  hotels  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
at  a  price  not  less  than  Rs.  5,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the 
Chinese  that  the  shark  fin  soup  has  a  special  invigorating 
property.  It  is  estimated  that  shark  fins  worth  about  a 
lakh  of  rupees  are  exported  to  China  from  Travancore. 

.  Fins  of  sharks  are  white  and  black  although  they  are 
perfectly  white  or  perfectly  black.  The  so-called  white  fin 
is  drab  and  the  black  fin  is  dark  gray.  The  following  is  the 
commercial  classification  of.  our  shark  fins. 

Large  white  sfiotted fin:— This  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  shark  fins  and  is  known  among  the  Chinese  as  “Boon* 
Leong-Sit’’.  This  is  drab  with  scattered  white  spots  arid 
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the  height  of  the  dorsal  fin  bf  this  variety  is  from  . twenty- 
five  to  thirty  centimeters;- 

Large  white  fin'. — It  is  known  as  “Chn-Sit”  among  the 
Chinese  and  is  similar  to  “Bdon-Leong-Sit”  in  colbur  and 
size,  but  it  has  no  white  spots.  . 

Small  white  spotted  fin: — The  Chinese  call  this  also  aS 
the  large  white  spotted  fin.  It  is  obtained  from  smaller  or 
younger  sharks  of  the  same  species. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  small  white  fins  known  among 
the  Chinese  as  “Peh-Sit”.  They  are  drab  in  colour  without 
spots.  One  of  them  being  small  and  rough  in '  texture  is 
said  to  be  the  poorest  among  the  white  fins.  There  is  no 
spotted  variety  large  or  small  among  the  black  fins  as 
among  the  white.  But  corresponding  to  the  other  three 
kinds  of  white  fins  there  are  three  varieties  of  black  fins 
known  among  the  Chinese  by  three  different  names;  Apart 
from  the  kinds  mentioned  above  there  is  another  variety 
known  to  small  black  tipped  fin  which  is  called  “Oh-Em-Sit" 
by  the  Chinese.  It  is  gray  with  a  jet  black  tip.  Inspite 
of  the  details  presented  above  one  without  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  in  the  business  will  not  be  able 
to  identify  the  different  varieties  of  fins  as  such  and  classify 
them  before  they  are  exported  to  foreign  markets. 

Fish  oils : — In  Travancore  oil  is  extracted  from  several 
members  of  the  Masmobranch  group  (sharks)  and  Clupea- 
longicepa  or  oil  sardine. 

Oil  from  sardine: — This  fish  appears  in  abundance  to 
the  north  of  Eindakara  in  Travancore.  The  oil  from 
sardines  like  that  from  Japanese  “Iwashi”  is  made  from  the 
body  of  the  fish  and  is  technically  known  as  body  oil  as 
distinguished  from  liver  oils  that  are  extracted  from  sharks. 
The  sardine  oils  of  Travancore  can  be  classed  into  four 
grades  (A,  B,  C  and  D)  according  to  the  colour  and  odour  of 
the  product.  The  oils  extracted  from  sardines  are  utilised 
for  various  purposes.  The  common  grade  of  oil,  usually 
brown  or  black,  can  be  used  mainly  because  of  its  cheapness 
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as  baths  in  tempering  steel  and  in  batching  jute.  The 
better  grade,  brown  to  yellow,  can' be  employed  in  leather 
dressing,  in  ihaldng  “Dubbin”  for  leather  goods,  in  the 
manufacture  of  saddle  and  harness  and  soaps,  and  in 
drsenals  for  use  in  “browning”  rifle  stocks.  The  better 
grades  of  the  oil  can  be  used,as  a  mixture  for  making  lubri¬ 
cating  materials.  Paints  made  with  sardine  oil  can  be  used 
in  farm  fencings.  The  stearine  or  fish  tallow  deposited 
from  the  oil,  has  its  uses  in  greasing  brick  moulds  and  in 
smearing  and  caulking  fishing  vessels  and  boats,  and  in 
mixture  for  wagon  grease.  Insecticide  soaps  made  from 
fish  oil  stearine,  with  or  without  rosin,  are  very  valuable 
for  spraying'purposes,  and  the  refuse  oil  and  stearine  can 
be  profitably  utilised  in  manufacturing  lamp  black. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  20,000  tons  of  Clupea- 
longiceps  used  to  appear  year  after  year  on  the  coast  of 
Travanoora.  But  in  recent  years,' due  to  reasons  unknown, 
the  shoals  of  this  fish  do  not  appear  in  abundance/  as  they 
used  to  do.  Still  it  is  expected  that  the  original  condition 
would  again  be  established  by  nature.- 

Sardine  oil  is  extracted  by  subjecting  the  fish  to 
boiling  in  large  pans  and  then  pressing  the  mass  in  manual 
press.  The  oil  thus  extracted  is  left  undisturbed  for  a  few 
days  and  in  the  course  of  this  period  it  gets  separated 
from  the  water  that  incidentally  gets  admixed  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  This  oil  is  separated  by  decantation-  and 
packed  for  sale  in  kerosene  oil  tins  without  further  refining. 

Shark  liver  oil.  Both  body  oils  and  liver  oils  con¬ 
tains  mixtures  of  glycerides  of  various  fatty  acids  and 
hence  in'  most  respects  they  resemble  each  other.  The 
iodine'  content  and  vitamine  value  are  greater  in  the  liver  oil 
than  in  the  body  oil  and  these  properties  make  the  former 
useful  for  therapeutic  purposes.  To  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  sardine  oil  from  shark  liver  oil,  the  follow¬ 
ing  test  is  usually  adopted.  If  a  blue  ring  is  formed  at  the 
zone  of  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  oil  when  liver  oil 
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in  chloroform  is  shaken  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
phospho  molybdic  acid,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  oil  is 
from  shark  liver.  The  present  method  of  extracting  oil  by 
exposing  the  liver  to  direct  heat  in  open  pans  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  medicinal  value  of  the  oil  because  of  the 
very  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  extracted.  Attempts 
are  being  made  by  the  Fishery  Department  to  educate  the 
fishermen  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  improved  methods  of 
extracting  oil  at  a  temperature  below  200“  F. 

Therapeutic  value  of  the  sh  wh  liver  oils.  Drummond 
found  fat  soluble  vitamine  in  shark  liver  oil.  Mc’Collum, 
Simond,  Becker  and  Shipley  found  shark  liver  oil  highly 
effective  for  curing  erophthalmia,  for  protecting  the  body 
against  the  effects  of  a  deficiency  of  calcium,  and  for  the 
deposition  of  lime  salts  in  rachitic  bones.  Our  shark  liver 
oil  has  been  analysed  and  found  to  be  a  cheap  substitute  for 
cod  liver  oil.  Dr.  M.  E.  Naidu  was  administering  the  shark 
liver  oils  produced  in  Travaneore  to  a  large  number  of  pati¬ 
ents  ailing  from  many  diseases  and  as  the  following  remarks 
of  his  are  based  on  several  years  clinical  observations,  they 
are  very  valuable.  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  publishing  the 
high  effects  of  the  oil,  in  the  following  conditions  in  which 
I  have  employed  it  very  largely  quite  satisfactorily  and  in 
some  cases  with  remarkable  success. 

1.  “Rickets.  In  lean  weak  children  with  frequent 
cough  and  occasional  diarrhoea,  large  belly  and  weak  back 
bone,  the  oil  is  remarkably  effective. 

2.  “Chronic  infantile  diarrhoea  due  to  rickets  or 
food  deficiencies  or  very  vague  in  causation  and  long 
continued. 

3.  “Night  blindness.  With  muddy  looking  or  sil¬ 
very  scales  in  conjunctiva.  Shark  liver  oil  by  mouth  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  same  in  eye  cures  it  in  a  few  days. 

4.  “Emaciation,  (learmess)  of  whatever  origin,  in 

consumptive  families,  .  . 
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5.  “In  consumption  in  children  and  elderly  people 
marked,  suocess,  but  if  large  doses  cause  loss  of  appetite, 
the  stomach  will  have  to  he  attended  to.  Bronchitis  of  long 
duration  also  is  favourably  affected  by  the  oil. 

6.  “Pregnancy  and  puerperium  (after  delivery). 
Women  in  late  stage  of  pregnancy  get  back- ache,  sore  mouth 
and  tingling  in  fingers  and  toes.  After  labour  also  many 
develop  unaccountable  fevers  with  or  without  septic  com¬ 
plications  or  nervous  symptoms  as  pins  and  needles  and 
aching  pains  in  limbs  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  best  to  begin 
taking  shark  liver  oil  before  delivery  and  continue  for  two 
months  after  it.  But  women  who  deliver  big  babies  should 
not  he  given  large  doses  or  for  too  long  a  time  before 
delivery. 

7.  “Chronic  recurrent  ulceration  of  the  tongue  and 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  itching  rough  skin  of  adults  in 
young  and  old  respond  well  to  the  oil  by  the  mouth. 

8.  “Chronic  old  ulcers  of  limbs  caused  by  accident 
or  burns  are  cured  in  a  short  time  with  very  little1  cost  by 
an  external  application -of  the  oil  to  be  kept  constantly  wet. 

“I  was  heartily  laughed  at  by  some  of  my  brother 
practitioners  in  Nagercoil  when  I  began  to  use  the  oil  so 
largely  and  in  preference  to  Cod  liver  oil.  But  now  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  very  same 
practitioners  use  it  in  their  practice.  It  has  become  so 
popular  that  the  public  prescribe  it  themselves  and  Nagercoil 
chemists  are  stocking  it. 

“The  oil  has  earned  a  popularity  surely  by  its  own 
intrinsic  virtues  quite  unlike  the  advertised  popularity  of 
Sanotogen,  artificial  milks  or  Oval  tine.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  belief  that  the  oils  extracted  from  the  sharks  in  Indian 
waters  are  superior  in  medicinal  value  to  those  obtained 
from  the  sharks  of  the  western  seas.  Consular  reports  from 
Singapore  say  that  shark  liver  oils .  are  exported  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  Europe  to  be  admixed  with  Cod  liver 
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oil  that  is  used  for  midieinal  purposes.  It  is  also  recorded 
by'Tressler  that  certain  druggists  in  America  stock  shark 
liver  oils  that  are  produced  within  that  country  for  disposal 
under  false  labels  showing  that  they  were  produced  in  India, 
If  pains- are  taken  to  improve  the  methods  of  extraction-  of 
oils  from  sharks,  oils  of  highly  therapeutic  value  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  country.  -  -;  : 

Fish  manure.  On  account  of.  the  impossibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  catch  at  times  of  heavy  hauls,  a  portion  'of 
our  fish  is  utilised  for  manure.  Travancore  being  primarily 
an  agricultural  country,  there  is  no  law  penalising  the  con¬ 
version  of  edible  fish  into  manure  and  hence  it  is,  the  general 
practice  to  dry  all  non-fatty  fishes  in  the  sun  and  reserve 
them  as  manure.  The  fatty  fish,  mostly  Clupea  tongicepa  or 
oil  sardines,  are  boiled  with  water,  the  oil  is  skimmed  off, 
the  fish  are  pressed  slightly  by  some  means  or  other  and  the 
cooked  residue  is  spread  in  the  sun  either-  on  mats,  or -on 
sand. 

Fish  meal.  This  is  a  by-product  of  the  fish  oil  indus¬ 
try.  What  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of  the 
cooked  .fish  is  utilised  as  fish  meal.  As  the  meal  is  to  be 
used  for  stock  feed,  it  has  to  be  prepared  from  raw 
materials  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state  and  under,  clean  and 
sanitary  surroundings.  Though  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fishmeal  is  produced  in  Europe  and  is  used  as  a  feeding, 
stuff  in  cattle,  poultry  and  pigs ;  in  Travancore  the  produ¬ 
ction  of  this  material  is  very  limited  and  is  related  with  the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  Clupea  longicepa.  This  meal  is  used 
in  our  country  for  feeding  poultry  alone.  Our  cheap  fishes, 
such-  as  the-  members  of  the  Clupeidae,  Trichiuridae  and 
Engraul'ididae,  are  all  suited  for  manufacturing  fish  meals  qf- 
f he  first  quality  and  hence  there  is  considerable  scope  in 
our  country  for  improving  and  enlarging  this  industry. 
Isinglass  or  fish  mass.  .  Isinglass  is  made  in  Travancore  from- 
the  sounds  or  swim  bladder  of  several  varieties  of  fish  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  members  of  the  shark,  carp  and  cat 
§7  r  . 
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fish  families.  The  fish  sound  which  is  also  callejd  the  air 
bladder  or  swim  bladder,  is  a  hollow  compressible  sac,  con. 
taining  air  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity  just  below  the 
vertebral  column.  The  size  of  this  organ  varies  in  different 
fishes!  The  swim  bladder  consists  of  several  tunics,  the 
outer  layer  of  which  is  thick  and  fibrous.  The  collagen  con¬ 
tained  in  this  layer  is  the  source  of  Isinglass. 

Nearly  thirty  t.o  fifty  thousand  rupees  worth  of 
Isinglass  is  collected  every  year  in  Travancore  from  several 
fishes.  In  collecting  Isinglass  from  fish  the  air  bladder  of 
the  fish  is  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  caught.  Then  the  sound 
js  split  and  carefully  washed  either  in  cold  or  warm  water 
to  remove  the  blood,  membranes  and  any  adhering  extra¬ 
neous  matter.  It  is  then  dried  and  packed  for  export  tp 
Singapore  and  Europe  where  it  commands  a  good  markpt. 
Isinglass  is  largely  used  in  those  countries  for  refining  beer, 
cider  and  wine,  it  is  also  used  in  high  class  confectionary 
and  as  an  invalid’s  food.  In  conjunction  with  Spanish 
liquorice  and  lpmp  black  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Indian  ink,  and  with  benzoin  and  sarsenet  in  the  produ¬ 
ction  of  what  is  known  as  “  court  plaster.”  In  China  it  is 
regarded  as  an  article  of  food.  The  quality  of  Isinglass 
exported  from  our  country  is  considered  to  be  good. 

Aquatic  sources  of  leather.  Fpom  early  times  map  has 
utilised  pelts  of  animals  for  his  comfprt  and  protection,  fiut, 
through  all  these  ages  practically  no  consideration  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  use  of  skips  from  fish.  It  was  in  1920 
that  an  honest  attempt  was.  made,  by  the  fishery  experts  to 
find  out  the  sources  ef  feather  from  fishes.  In  Europe  and 
Japan  skins  of  sharks,  cod,  skate,  grouper,  gar,  ray,  cat  fisfi 
and  wolf  fish  are  being  examined  and  processes  dpvelqpefi 
to  utilise  the  skins  of  these  animals  in  the  lepther  industry, 
In  Travancore  the  skins  of  the  members,  of  Elasmobranchs, 
and  Hypotremata  were  examined  and  it  has  been  found  o.uf 
that  they  are  eminently  suited  for  the,  purpose,  Jlowevef, 
from  early  days  tfll  abopt  a  ceptury  back,  Travancoreani 
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were  using  the  raw  skins  of  Elasmobranchs  for  abrasive 
purposes,  for  polishing  ivory  and  for  making  sword  hilts. 
But  today  the  methods  of  warfare  have  changed.  The 
general  military  spirit  and  the  habit  of  possessing  a  sword 
by  the  respectful  gentry  of  the  country  are  not  now  seen. 
Hence  the  manufacture  of  swords  on  a  large  scale  in  Tra- 
vancore  has  come  to  a  stop  and  thereby  the  utilisation  of  the 
shark’s  skin  for  making  sword  hilts  is  only  an  occurrence 
of  the  past.  Cheap  abrasives  have  also  been  introduced 
into  the  market  from  the  west  and  consequently  its  value 
ak  an  abrasive  material  has  also  become  obsolete. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  to  seventy  five  thousand 
rupees  worth  of  skins  can  be  obtained  from  the  members  of 
the  Elasmobranchs  and  Hypotremata.  The  removal  of  the 
shagreen  Or  the  oalcarious  material  found  on  the  skins  be- 
fo'rb  they  ctiuld  be  turned  into  good  leather,  which  had  b'ebn 
engaging  the  attention  of  scientists  until  recently,  has  been 
sblved  Satisfactorily.  The  wearing  qualities  and  tensile 
strength  of  the  skins  of  the  Elasmobranchs  and  members  of 
iit/'pdfMrilat'z  are  satisfactory.  The  tensile  strength  of  the 
skins-  of  these  animals  ranges  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per 
sqtiafe  inch.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  our  fish  skins 
cduM  also  be  put  to  the  modern  use  of  hfalcing  commercial 
leather. 

TorldiSe  sh&Us.  There  are'  three  species  of  turtles'  iih 
our  Wate-m  The- edible  one  is  known  as  Cheldftid  mydas, 
Minor  aquatic  pro-  turtle).  The  shells  of  the  logger* 

dtffcW  frdta  sdtrfces  head  tuftPe  (cdfeidd  carefta)  and  the  grbeh 
’  °*er  thaa"flsh-  turtle’  ate  used  as  ornaments  in'  house  fur* 
nishings  ifi  Travattc6r@.  Though  the"  fleSH  of  the  HawksbiH 
tartlte  ( Eretornus  clipla  imbricate)  is  not  cdthhibfily  uSed  ah 
ah  afticlb  of  fodd-  its  shell  of  carapaCe hah  been  considered 
to  he  a  Valuable  ■article  even  ffdm  very  early  dafs.  It#ak 
cWsMered  to  be  sd'valUabl'e  that" the  shell  was' Carried  fifthr 
l&flfl©  By’ttie  Egyptians  as  a  precious  SubstaiMi 
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The  tortoise  shells .  available  in  our  waters  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  valuable  in-laid  works,  for  toilet  articles, 
such  as  combs  and  brushes,  for  knife  handles  and  for 
various  other  ornaments.  The  price  of  the  shell  depends 
mainly  on  its  colour  and  it  is  said  that  a  pound  of  tortoise 
shell  produced  in  Travancore  commands  a  higher  price  than 
a  .  pound  of  elephant  tusk.  The  carapace  or  the  tortoise 
shell  of  commerce  is  removed  from  the  live  or  freshly  killed 
turtle  either  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water  or  by  heating 
it  over  fire.  There  are  thirteen  plates  in  the  carapace  of 
the  tortoise,  five  occupying  the  centre  and  four  on  each 
side.  The  carapace  has  also  twelve  pairs,  of.  marginal  shields 
which  form  a  strong  sharp  edge  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 
shell.  The  small  marginal  shields  and  plates  of  the  carapace 
are  inferior  in  value  to  the  large  shells.  Tortoise  shell  is 
worked  in  the  same  way  as  ivory,  but  since  it  is  more  costly, 
greater  care  is  being  taken  in  its  treatment.  In  the  absence 
of  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  definitely  the 
quantity  of  this  shell  collected  in  Travancore. 

Other  miscellaneous  shells.  Travancore  has.  a  fertile'., 
clam  shell  deposit.  Some  of  the  other  important  shells  are 
Cullellus  radiatus  (Lin),  Trochus  radiatus  (Genl),  Cardim 
assinite  (Reve),  Spcndylus,  Pleurotoma,  Potamides  cingulatus, 
Petella  rudis  (Linin),  Tusus  colus  (Lim),  Eluma,  Zeytancia 
(Brug),  DoncCx  (Heculia),  Scorturn  (Linn),  Tasciolanid 
1ilamento3ia  (ohenon)s  Euckelus  tricarinatus (  Oliva  .  gibbosa 
(Born),-  Cythera  (crista- cry cina)  (lin),  Oyster  ( Margaritifera 
mtgaris),  Parpura  bufo,  Harpa  ventricosa  (Lam),  potamides. 
arigulatus  (Genl),  Dolium  maculatum  (Lam),  Cdrdita  bicolor 
(Lam),  Delphimula  distorta  (Lam),  Bulla  ampulla,  Balamnus- 
acorn  (Barnacle),  Bullia  vittata  (Lim),  Trochus  costdtus  (Genl), 
Turbo  margiritaccus  (Lim),  Mur  ex  tenuis  pur  a,  (Lam),  Pinna, 
fum'ata  (Hanly),  Murex  teguliferus  (Lam)  Pirula  gracilis,  Tut- , 
binella  pirum  acuta  (Hornell),  Ostrea  crista  gilli  (Lim),  Charm,  \ 
Rdvetta  spinosd,  (Lam),  Terebra  deuplicate  (Lam),  Cypraea 
arabica  (Lim  Strombus),  (canarium),  and  Pectar  crassicostatus. 
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These  ,  shells  are  now  mostly  used  for  making  lime,, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  suited  for  making  buttons  and 
some  articles  of  ornaments  and  decorations.  The  total 
value  of  the  shells  collected  in  Travancore  comes  to  nearly 
two  lakhs  of  rupees, 

The  use  of  this  organic  product,  for  personal-  adorn¬ 
ment  dates  back  to  very  early  historic  times.  Theophrastus. 

.  ..  in  his  writings  mentions  this  in  the  third 
ora'  ,/  .  century  B.  C.  To  ancient  Gauls,  coral  and 
amber  were  the  only  costly  materials  to  be  used  for  jewels. 
In  the  Roman  World  they  had  many  superstitions  about 
this  and  thought, that  coral  would  neutralise  the  evil  eye 
and  cure  several  kinds  of  ailments.  In  .the  seventeenth; 
century  Tavernier,  the  great  Trench  gem  dealer,  travelled 
in  Asia  to  study  the  value  of  corals. 

In  Travancore  also  coral  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
precious  material  from  early  days.  It  is  used  for  making 
ornaments  and  is  included  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Indian 
medicine.  Formerly,  it  was  believed  that  coral  belonged  to 
the  plant  kingdom  and  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  sea  weed,- 
But  modern  biologists  have  found  that  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  plants  except  in  form,  and  that  a  single 
complete  branch  of  the  coral  bears  a  great  number  of 
organisms,  the  polyps,  which  form  a  sort  of  colony.  , 

The  two  commercial  varieties  of  corals  are  the  red 
and  the  black.  The  black  coral  is  more  abundant  on  this 
coast  than  the  red.  It  has  been  found  to  exist  on  the  • 
shores  of  Travancore  mainly  near  Cape  Comorin,  Muttam, 
Inayam  and  Vilinjam.  No  particular  fishing  or  dredging . 
is,  being,  done  to  collect  it  from  the  sea.  It  is  occasionally . 
collected  by  the  fishermen  who  resort  to  the  coral  reefs  for. 
fishing  the  “  finny  tribes  ”  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  found 
as  far  as  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  from  two; 
fathoms  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  There  are  proofs  to 
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show  that  it  can  be  found  further  into  the  sea  but  the  limit 
cannot  be  forecasted  now. 

The  value  of  the  coral  collected  in  Travaneore  can¬ 
not  be  reliably  recorded.  Anyhow,  the  quantity  is  small 
and  we  do  not  enjoy  an  export  trade.  What  is  collected  id 
being  turned  into  ornaments,  handles  of  knives  and  the  like 
in  Travaneore  itself.  It  is  possible  to  make  necklaces, 
bracelets  arm-bands,  etc.,  as  is  done  in  other  countries,- 
The  commercial  classification  of  our  corals  is  as  follows  : — 

Dead  coral  or  rotten  coral : — This  consists  chiefly  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  main  stem  and  disc  like  foot  of  the 
coral  stock.  When  the  outer  cover  is  removed,  valuable* 
pieces  of  coral  are  often  found.  Foot  plates  can  be  worked 
into  small  dishes  and  plates. 

Black  coral ' This  is  important  so  far  as  Travaneore 
is  concerned.  In  this  the  black  colour  extends  throughout 
the  substance. 

Common  Red  Red  coral  of  all  kinds.  The  quantity 
that  is  collected  is  not  considerable. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  possibilities  of  this 
industry  in;  Travaneore  are  very  limited,  as  a  large  stock 
of  raw  material  can  not  be  collected  from  the  sea. 

Other  miscellaneous  products  within  reach  of  fishermen. 

It  is  known  that  pearl  essence  can  be  manufactured  in 
Travaneore  as  in  other  countries  from  the  lustrous  scales 
of  various  fishes.  As  is  sometimes  done  in  Europe, 
in-  our  country  also  it  may  be  possible  to  manufacture  glue 
from  the  wastes  of  our  fishes.  Cephalopod  or  cuttle  fishy 
which  is  otherwise  called  “  ink  fish”  has  an  ink  g-laxfd  from- 
which  it- ejects-  a  dark  secretion  to  cut  itself  off  from  the 
View  of  enemies  when  pursued.  The  ink  gland  from  the? 
cuttle'1  fish  is  removed  and  preserved  as  a  raw  material  fof 
manufacturing  the  sepia  blue  of  commerce  Which  is  used* 
in  pain  ting.-  Several  species  of  the  cuttle -fish  are  sdffier-- 
tiaras  caught  in  abundance  in  Travaneore  but  thhibk- 
glands  are  nut  removed,  and  preserved  to-*  be*- exported# 
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countries  where  they,  are  being  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sepia  blue. 

The  important  chank  fishing  grounds  of  the  world  are 
located  in  the  south  Indian  waters.  Travancore  has  there* 
fore  the  advantage  of  having  at  its  doors 
Chank  fishery.  consi(3erai;iie  chank  wealth.  Chank  fishing 
was  done  even  so.  far  back  as  the  first  century  A.  D.  Chank 
was  considered  sacred  and  was  adopted  by  the  royal  family 
of  Travancore  as  their  court  insignia.  Further,  the  Travan* 
coreans  believe  that  this  symbol  heralds  the  fame  of  their 
country  and  its  ruler  to  the  world  at  large.  The  chank 
shells  that  are  collected  in  the  state  are'exported  to  British 
Indian  Provinces,  especially  to  Bengal,  where  they  are 
made  into  beautiful  bangles  and  other  ornaments. 

Trepang  is  a  commercial  product  consisting  of  the 
various  species  of  Echinoderm  of  the  group  of  Halothuridae. 

The  name  is  also  applied-  t.Q  the  living 
animal.  The  Trepang  is  also  known  as 
beche-de-mer.  The  other  names  of  the 
animal  are  sea  cucumber,  cotton  spiner  and  bot.  There 
are  sq venal  varieties  of  it  in  the  Travancore  waters.  In 
colour  they  range  from  white  to  black.  Some  are  smooth; 
others  are  covered  with  prickles.  This  animal  when  dried 
can  be  used  for  making  a  wholesome  soup,  The  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  are  fond  of  the  soup  made  from  this  Echinoderm. 
Though  this  is  not  eaten  by  any  one  in  Travancore  at  present, 
when  fresh  it  is  delicious  and  tastes  like  the  meat  of  the 
common  cuttle  fish.  The  fishermen  have  understood  that  the 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  edible,  but  it  is  not  known  when  the 
people  will  actually  start  eating  it.  It  is  only  the  thid  veil  °f 
sentiment  that  stands  between  this  animal  and  the  consumer. 

Some  sea  urchins  are  annually  collected  from  the  rocky 
c  .  ..  portions  of  the  coast.  They  axe  broken  like 
a  nut  with  some  instrumental^  the,  gonaas 
found  inside  ape  consumed  by  the  fisherman*  This  is  a 
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palatable  food  and  is  recommended  by  scientists  as  a  food 
for  people  suffering  from  goiter  and  other  allied  diseases: 
But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  volume  of  this 
fishery  is  negligible.  . 

.  From  what  has  been  said  about  the  Fisheries  of  „Tra- 
-vaneore  it  may  be  gathered  that  she  keeps  a  store  of  food 
materials  and  money  submerged  in  the  fathoms  of  the  ooean 
as;  a  reserve,  in  the'  exploitation  of  which  she  proposes  to  get 
herself  more  interested. ' 
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,  -  The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  important 
fishes  that  are  caught  in  Travancore: 


SUB-CLASS — Chondropterygii 
O  R  DEB — Plagoistomata 
SUB-ORDER— Selachoidei 


I.  Carchariidae 
Carcharias 
Dussumieri 
'Menisorrah 
Limbatus 
Acutus 
Gangeticus 

-  •  ■  Laticaudus 

Sorrah 
v-  '  -Zygaena 
Blochii 
Malleus  • 
Tudes  - 

-  -  Mustelus 

Manazo 
IL  Lamnidae 

i ,  Triouspidatus, 
III.  Scyliidac 
RtegostonH 
Tigrinum 


Chiloscyllium 

Indicum 

Griseum 

Sub-Order— Batoidei. 

I.  Pristidae 

Prists  i 

Perrotteti 

II.  Rhinobatidae 


III.  Torpedinicjae 

Spp. 

IV.  Raiidae  ' 

Spp, 


Rhynchobatus 

Ancylbstomus 

Djeddensis 

Rhinobatus 

Thouini 

Granulatus 
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V.  Trygonidae 

Trygon, 

Walga 

Uarnak 

Zugei 

Sephen 

Kuhlii 

Bleekeri 

Pteroplatea 

Micrura 

VI.  Myliobatidae 
Aetobatis 

Narinari 

Bhinoptera 

Spp 

VioQtobatis 
Eregoodoo 
Order— Physostomi- 

I.  Symbranchidae 

Spp 

II.  Muraenidae 

Muraena 

Punctatofasciata 

Pseudothyrsoidae 

Tesselata 

Undulata 

Murdenesox 

Talabonoides 

Cinereus 

Talabon 

Ophychthys 

Colubrinus 

III.  Siluridae 
Platosus 

Camus 

?8 


Arab 

Clarices 

Mangur 

Macrones 

Keletius 

Vittatus 

Anns 

Sina 

Falcarius 

Maoronotacanthus 

Sagor 

Nenga 

Acutirostris 

Platystomus 

IV.  Chirocentridae 
CMrocentrus 

Dorab 

V.  Clupeidae 

Clupea 
Sindensis 
Ilisha  . 

Longiceps 

Fimbriata 

Toll 

Klunzei 

Braohysoma 

Kile 

Variegata 

Chapra 

Bacorida 

Russelliana 

Chatoessus 

Chacunda 

Engraults 

Mystax 

Harailtonii 


*58 

Taty  gray 
Coilia 
Dussumieri 
Dussumiera 
Acuta  ‘ 

Slaps 

Saurus 

VI.  Scopelidae 
Pavrvda 

Tumbil 

Harpoion 

Nehereus 

VII.  Scombresocidae 

Belone 
Annulata . 
Choi  am 
Strongylura . 
Hemirhumpus 
Cantori 
Limbatus 
Xanthopterus 
Georgii 

Order — Acanthopterygii. 
I-  Percidae 
Laies 

Calcarifer 
Serranus 
Stoliczka 
Areolatus  . 
Salmoides  ■. 
Diacanthus 
Angulasis 
Boenaek  . 
Miniatus 
Guttatus 


[Chapter 

Leopardus 
Fasciatus 
Malabaricus 
Coromandelicus 
Gilberti 
Sonnera.ti 
Gaammistes . 

Orientalis  : 
Diploprion. 

Bifasciatum 

Lutianu-s 

Yapilli' 

Argentimaculatus  \ 
Rosens  / 

‘Ambassis 
Rama 
Ranga 

Commersonii 

Baculis 

Thomasii 

Dules 

Marginatus.  V 
Argenteus  y 

Satma  ?  argentia  j 
Therapan 
Puta 
J  arbua 

Quadrilineatus 

Theraps 

Pristipama 

Commersonii 

Maculatum 

Fureatum 

Diagramma 

Crassispinum 
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Punctatum 

Oerre-s 

Oblongus 

Filamentosus 

Poeti 

Sstifer 

Sub-clas  s— -Teleostei 
Order— ^Acantyopterygii 

I.  Squamipinnes 

Chaetodon  • 

■Plebeius 

‘Xanthocephalus 

Auriga 

Vagabundus 

Scaiophagus 

Argus 

Ephippus 

Orbis 

Br&pane 

Punetata 

II.  Mulidae 

Upeneoides 

Tragula 

Vittatus 

Sulpharaus 

VpenMS 

Macronemus 

III.  Sparidae 
Pagrua 

Spinifer 
Ghnjsopkrys 
Datnia 
‘  Berda  ■ 

IV.  Cirfbkidae 

CirrMtea  .  .  .  . 

Forsteri  / 


V.  Scorpaenidae 

Pterois 

Volitans 

Miles 

Minous 

Monodactylus 

VI.  Nandidae 

Spp 

VII.  Teuthididae 

Teuthis 

Oramin 

Gava 

Vermiciilata 

VIII.  Berycrdae 
Myriprstia 

■Botohe 
Mur  ad  j  an 
Holocentrum 
Gornutum 
Manenve 
Rubrum 

IX.  Kuriidae 

Kartus 

Indicusnale 

Pempheris 

•'Spp 

X-  Polyuemldae 
Polynerrmrs 
Sextari-us 
TetradaetyluS 
Hepdadactylus 
PardSiseus 
Indicus 
XI.  Sciaeilidae 
TJmbriua 

Sinuta  : 
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Dussumieri 
Russellii 
Sciaem 
Sin  a 
Garuttia 
Coitar 
Albida 
Belengeri 
Miles 
Axillaris 
Glaucus 
Osseus 
Diacanthus 
Maculata 
Vogleri 
Semiluctuosa 
Sciaenoides 
Pama  . 
Brutmeus 
Otolithus. 
Argenteus 
Maculatus 
XII.  Xiphiidae 
Histiophorus 
Gladius 
Brevirostris 
Xili.  Trichiuridae 
Trichiurus 
Savala 
Muticus 
Haumela 
Xiv.  Cafatlgidae 

Caranx 

Kalla 

Affinis 

Kufra 


Armatus 

Rottleri 

Malabaricus 

Atropus 

Gallus 

Nigripinnis 

Djedaba 

Carangus 

Boops 

Ire 

Crumenophthalmus 

Gymnostethoides 

Serioliehthys 

Bipinnulatus 

Naucrates 

Ductor 

Chorinemus 

Toloo 

Sanctb— petri 
Trachynotus 
Ovatus 
Russellii . 

Baillonii 
Psetius 
Falciform!  S 
Plata as 
Teira 

Vesper  tilio 
Equuld 
Fasciata 
Ruconius 
Lineolata 
Lactariiis 
Delicatulus 
XV.  Stromateidae 
Stromateus 


XIX.] 
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Sinensis 

Cinerens 

XVI.  Coryphaenidae 

Ooryphaena 

Men© 

Maculata 

XVII.  Scombridae 

Scomber 

Macrolepidotus 

Thynnus 

Thunnina 

Cybium 

Interruptum 

Guttatum 

Commersonii 

Lineolatum 

Kuhlii 

Macate, 

Figra 
Bcheueis 
Naucrates 
Albescens 
Brachyeephalus 
XVIII.  Trachinidae 
Sillago 
Sihama 

XIX.  Batrachidre 
Batrachua 

Gangene 

XX.  Pediculati 
Antennarius 

Hispidus 
XXt  Cottidae 

PlatycCphalus 

Macracanthus 

Punctatus 


XXII.  Gobiipae 

Gobina 
OcellatuS 
Striatus 
Cristatus 
Periophthalmus 
Schosseri 
Boleophthalmus 
Dussumieri 
Dantatuf  . 
Boddaerti 
XXIII.  Blenniidae 
Salariaa 

Periophthalmus 

Kirkii 

XXIV-  Sphyraenidae 

Sphyraena 

Obtusata 

Jello 

XXV-  Mugiiidae 

Mugil 

Speigleri 

Parsia 

Kelaarti 

Oeur 

Borneensis 

Dussumieri 

Poeoilus 

Doe  mugil  (?) 

Carinatus 

Sunnesius 

Balanak. 

Waigiensis 

Oligolepis 

XXVt  Aulostomatidae 
Fiatularia 
Serrata 
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XXVII-  Centriscidae 

Amphisile 

Scutata 

XXVIII,  Glyphidodontidae 

Pomacentrus 
Sindenisis 
XXIX.  Labridae 
Ghilinus 
Trilobatus 
Platyglossus 
Dussumieri 
Nebiilosus 
Order — Anacanthihi 
Sub-Order— 

Pleuroneetoldei 
I.  Pleurortectidae 
Psettodes 
Erumei 
Pstudorhombus 
Arsius 
Javanicus 
Syttctptura 
Zebra 
Orient-alis 
Plaguisia 
Bilineata 
Gynoglossiis 
Lingua 


Belgalerrsis 
Elongatus 
Sindensis  • 

M.  acrolepidotus 
Order — Lophobran  chit 

I.  Syngnathidae 
Syngnathus 
Serratus 
Gastrotoceus 
Biaculastus 
Hippocampus 
Guttulatus 
Order — Plectognalhi. 

I.  Seleiodermi 

Triancanthua 

Brevirostris 

Batiste 

Stellalus 

Maculatus 

Ostracion 

Cbrnutus 

Turrtus 

II.  GymnbdonteS 

Tetrodon 

Lunaris 

Oblongiis 

Eluviatillis 

Viridipunctatu 
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CHAPTER  XX 


MEANS  OE  COMMUNICATION. 

Travanoore  has  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of 
natural  communications  in  its  extensive  river  and  backwater 
systems.  Transport  by  water  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue 
from  very  early  times.  There  were  also  numerous  foot-paths 
and  bridle-paths  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  :  nor  were  ’ 
roads  wanting  which  gave  facilities  to  the  march  of  large 
armies. 

The  first  mention  of  the  adoption  of  a  deliberate  policy 
of  opening  new  roads  of  the  modern  type  is  in  92.6  M.  E. 

(1750-51),  during  the  reign  of  Maharaja 

Roads.  Msrt'handa  Varma.  Several  good  roads 
and  water  communications  were  opened.  It  was  then  in  his 
reign  that  the  canal  which  connects  the  backwaters  of  Quilon 
and  Ksyamkulam  through  Chavara  and  Panmana  and  the 
one  by  which  the  KSrt'hikappally  river  is  joined  with  the 
Kayamkulam  lake  were  constructed.  So  also  was  the  Paravur 
Canal.  Fra  Barthalomew  mentions  a  beautiful  road  between 
Cape  Comorin  and  Kodungallar  during  the  time  of  6ama 
Varma  (1758-1798).  This  road  was  provided  with  rest-houses 
throughout  the  entire  length. 

Lieuts.  Ward  &  Conner  mention  the  following  routes 
in  their  survey: — * 

1.  The  route  from  Panagudy  to  Trivandrum,  via., 
Aramboly  and  thence  to  Quilon  (length  102  miles). 

2.  The  route  from  Quilon  to  Shenkotta,  via., 
Kotts;fakafa  and  the  Srienkavu  Pass  (length  59£  miles), 

3.  Route  from  Quilon  to  Cochin,  via.,  Alleppey  and 
Shert’hala  in  the  interior  (length  92  miles). 

#  Memoir  of  the  Survey  of  Travanoore  and  Cochin, 

W 
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They  also  make  mention  of  the  following  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes:— 

1.  Route  from  Quilon  to  Ir&ttupstta,  via,  RSnni  and 
KSnjifappally  (length  69  miles). 

2.  Route  fromPanthalam  to  Pat' han  Spur  am  (length 
16j  miles), 

3.  Route  from  Krishpapuram  to  ChanganS&iSSfy, 
via.,  MsvSlikara  and  Thifuvalla  (length  25  miles). 

4.  Route  from  KSrf  hikappally  to  AchenkOil  Pass, 
via.,  Msvelikafa,  Panthalam,  and  KOnniyur  (length  55  J 
miles). 

5.  Route  from  ChanganSS&ry  to  PeruvanthSnam, 
via.,  KSnjifappally  (42£  miles). 

Besides  these  there  were  primitive  foot-tracks  connect¬ 
ing  the  various  districts  of  the  State.  Through  traffic 
was  difficult,  inconvenient  and  expensive  even  in  the  better 
class  of  roads.  They  were  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
and  channels.  There  were  practically  no  bridges.  The  few 
that  existed  were  of  rough  construction  and  did  not  permit 
any  wheeled  traffic.  The  condition  of  the  State  finances  did 
not  justify  any  large  outlay  of  capital  for  improving  the 
communications.  Until  the  dewanshipof  Sir  Msdhava  Row 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  in  the  direction  of 
opening  and  improving  communications  were  spasmodic. 
The  'Department  of  Public  Works  was  organised  in  i860. 
But  it  was  only  in  1863  that  any  substantial  work  was  com¬ 
menced.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Barton  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  State.  From  the  engineering  point  of  view 
Travancore  was  a  virgin  field.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Administration  Report  describes  the  state  of  the  com¬ 
munications  at  that  time  : — 

“There  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
versatile  talents.  Roads,  bridges,  canals,  reservoirs,  anicuts, 
harbours,  wharfs,  works  of  drainage  as  well  as  of  irrigation 
works,  jails,  hospitals  and  public  offices,  and  palaces  setting 
an  example  to  the  country  of  some  beauty  and  elegance, 
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have  to  be  constructed  in  a  long  succession  in  the  order.. of 
their  respective  importance  to  the  country.  The . benefits 
sure  to  follow  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  means  of 
short  roads  from  the  base  of  the  ghauts  to  the  coast  must 
alone  be  incalculable.  Parts  of  the  country  present  admirable 
■facilities  for  a  ndt-work  of  canal  communication.  As 
it  is,  many  parts  of  the  country  are  sandy,  deficient  in  com¬ 
munications,  though  it  is  true  that  we  have  about  5C0  miles 
of  good  road  and  canal  communication.  The  deficiency  in 
question  is  so  great  that  many  foot  paths  are  impracticable 
even  for  horses  or  palanquins  and  compel  the  traveller  to 
resort  to  the  most  primitive  of  all  means  of  locomotion.” 

Good  progress  was  made  in  road  construction  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  1038-1047  M.  E.  (1862-1872  A.  D.). 

The  Main  Southern  Eoad  from  Trivandrum  to  Aram- 
boly  (52  miles),  which  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  was  the 
first  to  be  taken  up  for  improvement.  The  road  was  not  only 
maintained  in  excellent  order  at  considerable  cost  but 
several  improvements  were  made  by  suitable  deviations  and 
new  alignments.  Within  a  short  time  the  roads  throughout 
the  State  were  all  restored  to  good  order  and  made  available 
for  cart  traffic.  Several  new  roads  were  also  undertaken. 

By  1049  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the 
way  of  opening  up  the  country  in  all  directions.  Trade 
began  to  increase.  A  beginning  was  made  for  a  new  road 
from  Trivandrum  passing  through  the  central  part  of  the 
Quilon  division  and  reaching  Kottayam  with  a  view  to 
extend  this  through  North  Travancore,  the  old  route  being 
most  tortuous  and  perfectly  impassable  for  carts.  The  road 
was  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  communication  between 
inland  towns  and  waterways  was  rendered  easy. 

In  1052  M.  E.  (1876-77),  45  miles  of  road,  commenced 
ih  previous  years,  were  brought  to  completion;  100  miles  of 
new  roads  were  commenced  and  136  miles  of  traces  for 
new  roads  opened.  The  road  from  Plrn  ede  to  Gndalur, 
which  was. already  opened  for  cart  traffic,  proved,  specially, 
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useful  during  the  famine  of  1876.  The  produce  of  North 
Travancore  found  a  ready  outlet  to  the  Madura  district. 

The  main  road  from  Kottayam  to  the  Cochin  frontier, 
the  first  section  of  which  had  already  been  commenced 
in  1051  (1875-76),  was  taken  up  the  next  year  in  its  entire 
length  and  was  completed  in  1053  (1877-78)  A.  D.  This  com¬ 
pleted  the  main  line  of  communications  from  Trivandrum 
to  the  northern  frontier.  This  is  called  the  Main  Central 
Road.  The  total  length  of  the  road  is  156  miles.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  construction  of  this  road,  traces  for  new 
roads  running  to  the  coast  and  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the 
east  were  also  laid  out.  A  new  road  from  Vempayakkonam 
to  Nedumangad,  Afyanad,  Munarray  and  Kalieland  thence 
to  Kula^ekhar am  and  Shorlacode  (length  45  miles)  was  taken 
in  hand,  as  also  another  road  from  Kanjirappally  to  the  river 
bank  at  Canumbhagam.  While  the  former  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  inland  between  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  the  Southern  divisions,  following  close  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  giving  ready  access  to  the  various 
routes  which  led  to  the  coffee  estates  on  the  hills,  the 
latter,  though  only  seven  miles  in  length,  formed  a  link  bet¬ 
ween  the  Quilon  and  the  Northern  division  systems  of  roads 
inland,  at  the  same  time  shortening  by  fifteen  miles  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  coffee  estates  and  the  water  communica¬ 
tions.  These  two  roads  were  completed  and  opened  in-  the 
course  Of  one  year. 

And  lastly,  several  short  lengths  of  useful  roads 
Were  opened  in  the  Trivandrum  town.  In  1053  (1877-78) 
eighty  three  miles  of  roads  were  brought  to  completion 
and  ninety  six  miles  traced  for  new  roads.  In  1054 
(1878-79),  in  addition  to  the  roads  already  in  progress,  two 
branch  roads  connecting  Quilon  and  the  Varkala  cliff  with 
the  main  line  of  communication  between  Trivandrum  and 
Shenkstta  were  proceeded  with.  Several  roads  were  also 
opened  about  Trivandrum  and  the  old  road  between  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  Quilon  w!as  rendered  traffieable  for  nearly  two* 
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thirds  of  the  whole  distance.  By  the  end  of  1055  M.  E. 
(1879-80  A.  D.)  the  Northern  division  which,  .up  to  a  few 
years  previously  had  absolutely  no  cart  tracks  save  the  line 
from  Kottayam  to  Mundakkayam,  via.,  KSnjifappally  had 
been  opened  with  nearly  241  miles  of  road  fit  for  cart  traffic 
and  with  several  miles  of  traces.  The  total  length  of  roads 
maintained  throughout  the  State  at  this  time  was  950  miles, 
which  in  another  five  years  increased  by  200  miles.  Since 
then  a  steady  policy  in  the  matter  of  road  construction  has 
been  followed.  In  1111  M.  E.  the  total  length  of  roads 
newly  opened  and  improved  was  3,479  miles  of  main  roads, 
1,017  miles  of  village  roads  and  411  miles  of  traces.  The 
following  statement  gives  details  about  the  principal  roads 
in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1111  M.  E. 
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All  the  important  roads  are  metalled  and  some  of 
them  tarred.  As  an  experimental  measure,  a  cement  con¬ 
crete  road  was  constructed  in  1108  in  a  portion  of  the 
Trivandrum-Shenkotta  Road  inside  the  Trivandrum  Town, 
between  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  L.  M.  S.  Church  Junct¬ 
ion.  That  portion  of  the  road  was  selected  as  it  was  thought 
fit  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  locality  where  there  was  heavy 
traffic.  In  1109  a  part  of  the  road  near  the  Railway  Station 
at  Quilon  was  also  similarly  treated.  A  portion  of  the 
Trivandrum-Shenkotta  Road  between  the  Vellay.ampalam 
Junction  and  the  KaudiySr  Palace  was  converted  into  a 
wide  Avenue  Road.  The  roads  in  Quilon,  Kottayam  and 
Nftgercoil  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

Till  recently  the  Government  was  solely  responsible' 
for  constructing  and  maintaining  the  roads  in  the  State; 
within  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  few  municipalities 
have  taken  over  the  maintenance  of  nan-arterial  roads  with¬ 
in  the  municipal  limits.  The -Government  pays  grants  to 
them  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  grants  ceasing  in  five  years. 
There  is  also  a  system  of  ryots’  roads  under  which  the  roads 
are  opened  by  the  people  themselves.  Land  is  acquired 
under  the  Land  Acquisition  Regulation  for  this  purpose. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  advises  alignment  and 
constructs  the  necessary  bridges  and  culverts.  These  roads, 
if  satisfactory,  are  subsequently  taken  over  and  maintained 
by  the  Government.  The  existing  road  system  is  well  co¬ 
ordinated.  There  are  main  arterial  roads  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  to  which  are  linked  a  net¬ 
work  of  subsidiary  and  feeder  roads.  All  the  internal 
waterways  and  the  ports  are  also  connected  by  roads.  Roads 
have  also  been  constructed  to  open  up  and  serve  important 
planting  areas  and  industrial  centres.  They  connect  the 
State  with  the  lines  of  communication  in  the  adjoining 
British  territory  and  the  Cochin  State. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  is  financed 
by  the  Government,  the  funds  being  made  available  from 
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the  general  revenue.  From  1107  Travancore  began  to  get  a 
subvention  from  the  Government  of  India  on  account  of  the 
additional  income  derived  by  that  Government  by  the 
enhancement  of  the  duty  on  petrol.  The  amount  received 
by  the  Travancore  Government  as  its  share  for  1107  came 
to  Rs.  2,76,857.  In  the  first  instance  the  amount  received 
on  this  account  from  the  Government  of  India  was  credited 
to  the  general  revenues.  But  subsequently  a  separate 
account  called  the  Road  Development  Fund  was  opened  in 
1108  with  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,68,906,  the  balance  of  the  two  sub¬ 
ventions  received  till  then,  after  crediting  a  portion  to  the 
general  revenues  of  the  State.  A  programme  of  works  on 
which  the  subvention  amount  is  to  be  spent  is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  every  year  to  the  Government  by  the  Chief  Engineer. 
The  unspent  amount  of  a  particular  year  under  this  fund  is 
carried  forward  to  the  next  year.  The  fund  is  administered 
by  the  State  Account  Officer  and  is  earmarked  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  bridges. 

With  the  steady  increase  in  the  length  of  roads 
every  year,  the  demand  for  more  roads  has  also  been 
persistent.  The  distribution  of  public  funds  for  the  purpose 
is  now  made  with  regard  to  the  comparative  urgency  of 
road  construction  in  different  localities.  A  Road  Board,  to 
advise  the  Government  and  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  the  matter  of  opening,  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  bridges  and  waterways  in  the  State,  was  sanctioned 
in  1105.,  Accordingly,  a  Central  Board  with  headquarters 
at  Trivandrum  and  six  District  Boards,  one  for  each  of  the 
P.  W.  divisions,  were  established.  The  Central  Board 
was  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  P.  W.,  Land  Revenue, 
Forest  and  Agricultural  Departments,  the  Commissioner, 
Devikulam,  and  the  Executive  Engineers  in  charge  of  the 
divisions.  The  legislature  also  elected  some  members  to 
the  Board.  The  Boards  functioned  for  two  years,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to 
finance  the  construction  of  the  large  number  of  roads 
60 
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recommended  by  them.  In  1107  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
were  suspended.  The  recommendations  already  made  by 
the  Board  are  before  the  Government  and  are  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  programme  of  road  construction. 

Travancore  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  India 
Road  Congress,  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  promote  the  science  and  practice  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance  by  annual  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  papers  and  inspection  of  works  of  interest. 

The  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  was  so  heavy  at  all  times 
that  the  question  of  raising  a  fund  to  meet 
Tolls'  the  expenses  under  these  heads  by  some 

kind  of  taxation  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  imposition  of  tolls  was  decided  upon,  though  at  one 
time  the  Government  had  expressed  itself  emphatically 
against  the  levy  of  tolls.  A  toll  was  established  in  1056 
M.  E.  at  Kulit'hura  on  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  In 
course  of  time  the  toll  system  had  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  State.  As  it  was  found  that  the 
expenditure  on  roads  was  on  the  increase  year  after  year, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  levy  a  moderate  toll  on  at 
least  newly  made  roads  and  bridges.  The  Tolls  Recovery 
Regulation  was  passed  defining  the  procedure  for  the 
realisation  of  tolls  on  the  public  roads  and  bridges.  This  was 
amended  in  1098  making  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
wilful  evasions  of  the  payment  of  tolls.  As  a  result  of  this 
measure,  toll  gates  were  established  in  1087  on  the  Main 
Southern  Road,  the  Kottayam-Kumili  Road  and  the  Quilon- 
Shenkotta  Road. 

The  system  of  levying  tolls  on  traffic  has  since  then 
been  extended  throughout  the  State  on  all  important  roads, 
such  as, 

1.  The  Northern  Outlet  Road. 

%.  The  Main  Central  Road, 
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3.  The  Koitayam-KuraUi  Road. 

4.  The  Quilon-Shenkotta  Road. 

5.  The  Trivandrum-Quilon  Road; 

6.  Dp.  -Shankotta  Road; 

7.  Tha  Alieppay-Quilon  Road. 

8.  Do.  -Arur  Road. 

9.  The  Vaikom-Udayampgrur  Road. 

10.  The  MuvSttupula-MunnSv  Road. 

11.  The  Main  Southern  Road. 

12.  The  Nagercoil-Cape  Road. 

■  13.  The  Colachel-Parasseri  Road. 

There  are  now  21  toll  gates  which  yielded  a  total 
revenue  of  Rs.  5,70,000  in  11! 3.  At  first  the  toll  collection 
was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  from  the  beginning  of  1089  it  was  leased  out  in 
open  auction.  The  toll  gates  except  those  at  Pallikkavila 
and  Nlnclakara  consist  of  one  or  more  main  gates  and 
one  or  more  subsidiary  or  check  gates  some  of  which  are 
on  roads  leading  to  the  main  roads.  A  vehicle  passing 
through  all  or  any  number  of  these  gates  the  same  day 
need  make  only  one  payment  at  the  first  gate  it  crosses, 
and  it  will  be  allowed  free  passage  at  all  the  other  gates  of 
the  same  toll  gate  the  same  day  if  the  pass  obtained  at  the 
first  gate  is  shown.  For  this  purpose,  a  day  is  reckoned  as 
commencing  from  sunrise  and  ending  at  sunrise  the  next 
day. 

As  persons  residing  near  the  toll  gates  will  have  to 
cross,  them  daily  or  perhaps  several  times  a  day,  and  as 
the  imposition  of  daily  toll  on  their  vehicles  at  the  usual 
rates  will  be  hard,  a  concession  is  allowed  to  such  persons 
as  regards  payment  of  tolls  at  the  toll  gates  near  their 
residence.  A  bona  fide  resident  is  entitled  to  obtain  for 
the  vehicle  or  animal  kept  or  maintained  for  his  domestic 
or  private  use,  as  opposed  to  business  or  commercial  use, 
an  annual  pass  enabling  the  vehicle  or  animal  to  pass 
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through  all  the  gates  of  one  toll  gate  situated  ■within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  of  his  residence.  Such  a  compounding 
pass  can  be  obtained  from  the  lessees  of  the  different  toll 
gates  cn  payment  to  them  of  the  annual  compounding  fee, 
which  is  twenty  one  times  a  day’s  toll  for  the  particular 
Vehicle  or  animal,  and  on  production  by  him  of  a  -certificate 
from  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk  in  which  the  inhabitant 
resides,  certifying'  that  the  applicant  is  a  bona  fide 
inhabitant,  that  the  vehicle  or  animal  for  which  the  pass 
is  applied  is  kept  or  maintained  for  his  private  use,  and 
that  all  the  gates  mentioned  in  the  application  are  within 
three  miles  radius  of  the  residence  of  the  applicant.  A 
compounding  pass  so  obtained  will  be  in  force  till  the  last 
day  of  the  Malabar  year  in  which  it  is  obtained. 

The  existence  of  a  toll  gate  at  a  place  is  signified  by 
a  notice  board.  The  toll  gates  are  under  the  control  of  the 
officers  of  the  P.  W.  D.  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  gates 
are  situated. 

The  following  are  the  vehicles  exempted  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  toll:— 

(a)  Vehicles  conveying  the  Royal  Personages  of 
Travancore, 

(b)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Resident 
for  the  Madras  States  and  the  Indian  A  ssistant  to  the  Resi¬ 
dent  for  the  Madras  States  and  the  Madras  State  Residency 
Motor  Lorry. 

(c)  Steam  or  motor  road  rollers  and  trailers  attach¬ 
ed  to  them,  hand  carts,  water  carts,  bullock  carts,  cycles, 
Bteam  or  motor  tractors,  engines  and  pumps,  elephants 
and  all  other  vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Travancore. 

(d)  The  State  motor  cars  of  the  Dewah  of  Travan¬ 
core  and  all  other  Travancore  State  motor  cars. 

(e)  The  State  motor  cars  belonging  to  the  Cochiil 
Government. 
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(f)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  members 
of  the  Indian  Auxiliary  Force  stationed  in  Travancore, 
other  than  Reservists  of  A.  F.  (i)  Unit,  while  they  are  used 
by  the  members  in  their  capacity  as  such  and  when  they 
are  in  uniform  and  are  travelling  on  duty. 

(g)  The  ambulance  car  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
NSgercoil. 

(h)  The  elephants  belonging  to  the  Dsvaswoxn 
Department. 

(i)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  P.  W.  D. 
gazetted  officers  and  section  officers  within  their  jurisdiction. 

(j)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Ruler 
of  Sandur  and  his  personal  suite. 

(k)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant  and  Adjutant  of  the  Nilgiri  Malabar  Battalion 
Auxiliary  Force  (India)  while  travelling  in  uniform  and  on 
duty. 

(l)  Vehicles  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Cochin 
police  officers  while  travelling  in  uniform  and  on  duty. 

The  water  communications  consist  chiefly  of  a  series 
of  natural  reservoirs  formed  along  the  sea  coast  by  inland 
drainage,  penned  back  by  sandy  barriers 
ater  catk>nsUm*  thrown  up  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
sea,  these  reservoirs  being  connected  by 
short  lengths  of  artificial  canals.  The  canals  are  cut  for  the 
most  part  through  drift  sand  and  are  constantly  subject  to 
being  silted  up  by  side  drainage.  Shoals  are  formed  very 
often  causing  great  impediment  to  traffic.  An  enormous 
expenditure  is  incurred  annually  in  preventing  this.  Rivers 
also  furnish  water  communication. 

A  series  of  canals  unite  the  different  lakes  which  run 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  waterway 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  country  from  Trivandrum 
northwards.  The  importance  of  connecting  the  backwaters 
by  canals  in  order  to  procure  as  far  as  practicable  an 
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uninterrupted  line  of  water  communication  from  Trivan¬ 
drum  to  the  northern  districts  was  first  appreciated  and  acted 
updnby  Dewan  Venkita  Rao.  The  first  canal  opened  was  the 
one  between  Channankafa  at  the  southern  turn  of  the  An1 
jengo  Lake  and  the  landing  place  at  Trivandrum.  This  made 
water,  oommUnicatibn  possible  from  Trivandrum  up  to  the 
Varkala  cliff.  The  second  was  the  Pafavftr  Canal  two  miles 
long,  connecting  the  backwaters  of  Edava,  and  Paravuri 
The  Quilon  Canal  connecting  the  Pafa\Ur  and  Ashtamudi 
lakes  was  also  constructed  about  the  same  time.  Then 
oomes  the  Chavara  Canal  connecting  the  Ashtamudi  and  the 
Panmana  backwaters.  There  is  another  canal  of  importance 
connecting  Alleppey  with  the  backwater,  a  distance  of 
about  3|  miles.  This  is  called  the  Commercial  Canal. 

The  Anantha  Victoria  Mart'handa  Varma  Canal  was 
started  in  July  1860.  This  was  a  scheme  for  connecting 
Trivandrum  with  the  Cape  and  thus  extending  the  water 
communications  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  country.  The 
section  first  undertaken  was  only  a  short  link  of  that,  com¬ 
munication.  By  1042  the  section  between  PuvSr  and  Cola- 
ohel  was  completed.  However,  it  was  resolved  to  suspend 
the  work  since  the  work  of  the  Varkala  Canal  was  started. 
For  a  lqng  time  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  project. 
A  short  distance  from  Trivandrum  to  Thiruvallam  was, 
however,  taken  up  and  finished  a  few  years  hence. 

.The  Varkala  Barrier  Canal  was  an  expensive  and: 
difficult  undertaking.  It  took  nearly  nine  years  for 
the  Government  to  come  to  a  decision  regarding  this 
project.  The  scheme  was  intended  to  complete  the 
water  communications  from  Trivandrum  to  the  railway 
station  near  Beypore,  a  distance  of  228  miles.  It  consisted 
of  open  cuttings  and  two  tunnels,  one  of  1,000  feet  and 
the  other  2,500  feet.  The  open  cuttings  were  first  com¬ 
pleted.  Tunnel  No.  1  was  opened  to  traffic  on  the  15th. 
January  1877.  Tunnel  No.  2  was  completed  and  opened  .to 
traffic  in  1880.  .  - 
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No  new  canals  were  undertaken  for  some  time.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  wTas  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
digging  and  improving  the  canals  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well.  The  work  of  restoring  the  Arukutty  Canal 
was  completed  in  1086.  The  Alleppey-Shert'hala  Canal  which 
was  the  subject  matter  of  important  discussion  for  so  many 
years,  was  begun  in  1087.  The  entrance  to  the  Vsclai  Canal 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pallat’hurut'hi  river  was  completed 
next  year.  The  scheme  of  the  Alleppey-Sherfhala  Canal 
was  subsequently  given  up  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
Alleppey-Shert'hala  Road.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
scheme  of  new  canals.  But  every  year  some  amount  is 
being  spent  on  canal  maintenance.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  canals  with  their  lengths  in  1113  M.  E. 

Canal  Communications. 

No.  Name.  Length  in  miles. 


1. 

Alleppey- 

-Ampalapula'  • 

7 

2. 

Do. 

-OhanganS£§*ry 

19 

3. 

Do. 

Commercial  Canal 

2| 

4. 

Do. 

-Kottayam  (via.  Backwater) 

1?t 

5. 

,Do. 

Palace  Canal 

1 

6. 

Do. 

-Thalavady 

22 

7. 

Do. 

Vadai  Canal 

2 

8. 

Do. 

West  Junction  Canal 

| 

9. 

Alwaye-Ernskulam 

20 

10. 

Ampalapula-Porakkad 

3£ 

11. 

Anchumana  Canal 

li 

12. 

Aruthutty  Canal 

13. 

Afukutty-Thannlrmukkam 

18 

14. 

A.  V.  M.  Canal 

8 

15. 

Changanas^ery-Kottayam 

12 

16. 

ChanganaSsery  Salt  Bankshall  Canal 

l 

17. 

Chenganda  River 

1 

18. 

Chengannar-K  aip  ul  a 

16 

19. 

DauSpajjikkal  Oanal 

7 
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No. 

Name. 

Length  in  miles. 

20. 

DesuthSdu 

8 

21. 

Kakkslam  Canal 

| 

22. 

EalpSlakkadavu-Kovalam 

61 

23. 

KandanSd-Y  aikom 

15 

24. 

Karippula  Canal 

5 

25. 

Kayamkulam  Salt  Bankshall  Canal 

5 

26. 

Kottayam- V  aikom 

16* 

27. 

Kut'hiya  Thodu  Canal 

1 

28. 

MannancKery-Vempanad  Lake 

1 

29. 

Maramvittil  Canal 

1| 

30. 

Mahomma  Canal 

1 

31. 

Muvattupula-Y  aikom 

41 

32. 

Pucchakkal  Canal 

U 

33. 

Puvar-Thgngappattapam 

8 

34. 

Erakcdikkadavu  (Ampalapula) 

n 

35. 

Put’henthodu-Thannirmukkam 

i 

36. 

Trivandrum-Trichar-Shorniir 

198 

37. 

Velut'hully  Canal 

3 

The  maintenance  of  the  backwater  route  is  governed 
by  the  Travancore  Public  Canals  and  Public  Perries  Regu¬ 
lation  VI  of  1096  and  the  rules  framed  thereunder.  The 
working  of  the  above  Regulation  and  the  rules  and  the 
control  and  regulation  of  traffic  in  the  public  canals  devolve 
on  the  officers  of  the  P.  W.  D.,  the  Chief  Engineer  being 
the  ultimate  controlling  officer.  The  Assistant  Engineers, 
Sub-Engineers,  Supervisors,  Overseers  and  Lock  Superin¬ 
tendents  are  ex-officio  Canal  Officers  working  under  the 
respective  Executive  Engineers  of  Alwaye,  Kottayam, 
Quilon  and  Trivandrum  ;  and  they  are  empowered  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control  traffic  and  to  stop  any  vessel  from  navigate 
ing,  etc.  The  licensing  and  registering  of  vessels  are  being 
attended  to  by  the  Canal  Supervisors  at  Trivandrum,  Qui¬ 
lon,  Kayamkulam,  Alleppey,  Yaikom,  Shert'hala  and  ParQr. 
Besides  the  above  officers,  the  Lock-Superintendent,  Thotfa- 
ppaljy,  is  also  empowered  to  issue  licenses  for  rafts, 
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As  per  the  provisions  of  the  above  Regulation  and 
•rules,  every  steam  or  motor  boat,  country  crafts  or  vallams 
and  rafts  navigating  in  the  above  public  canals  have  to  be 
licensed  or  registered  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Government  except 

1.  vessels  belonging  to  the  Palace  and  the  Travan- 
core  Government, 

2.  ■  vessels  that  have  been  licensed  or  registered  in 
Malabar  under  the  provisions  of  the  Madras  Act  II  of  1890, 

3.  vessels  licensed  or  registered  in  Cochin  under  the 
.Cochin  Regulation  I  of  1092  as  amended  by  Regulation  X 
of  1095, 

4.  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Government,  and  ' 

5.  vessels  less  than  one  ton  registered  tonnage. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  registered  or  licensed  in  Cochin 
or  Malabar,  they  will  be  exempted  from  licensing  in  this 
State  only  if  the  owners  of  those  vessels  reside  or  have  their 
principal  place  of  business  in  those  districts  and  only  if 
they  do  not  ply  for,service  exclusively  within  Travancore 
limits.  Vessels  plying  for  public  passenger  or  goods  service 
or  for  purposes  of  trade  have  to  be  licensed  annually,  while 
vessels,  other  than  steam  vessels,  need  be  registered  only 
once  so  long  as  the  person  in  whose  name  it  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  continues  to  be  the  owner,  The  licenses  of  steam 
vessels  and  country  crafts  are  current  for  one  year,  while 
■the  licenses  of  rafts  are  current  only  for  six  weeks. 

The  steam  vessels  navigating  in  the  waters  of  the 
State  have  to  be  subjected  to  half-yearly  inspections  by  the 
Superintendent,  Workshops  and  Stores  Division,  and  the 
Principal  Port  Officer,  the  former  regarding  the  fitness  of 
the  engine,  etc.,  of  the  boats  for  service  and  the  latter  re¬ 
garding  the  stability  and  equipment  of  the  vessels.  The 
inspecting  officers  certify  that  the  vessels  are  fit  for  service 
for  six  months.  The  certificates  are  issued  twice  annually, 
viz.,  on  the  1st  Chingam  and  on  the  1st  Kumbham  for  the 
first  and  second  half  years.  The  licenses  of  steam  vessels 

61 
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are  issued  only  on  the  production  of  such  certificates. 
Although  the  licenses  for  steam  vessels  are  to  be  in  force 
for  one  year,  they  will  cease  to  be  current  when  the  period 
of  the  inspection  certificate  expires. 

All  steam  vessels  used  for  service  should  be  manned 
by  the  required  competent  crew,  viz.,  master,  driver  and 
syrang,  who  have  undergone  the  necessary  examination 
and  obtained  certificates  of  competency  from  the  Chief 
.Engineer.  The  examination  of  the  boat  crew  is  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent,  Workshops  and  Stores  Division, 
once  in  six  months  at  Alleppey,  Quilon  and  Trivandrum. 
The  certificates  of  competency  of  the  boat  crew  are  liable 
to  suspension  or  cancellation  by  the  Chief  Engineer  for 
misconduct  or  default  in  the  discharge  of  duties.  The 
owners  of  motor  boats  wishing  to  drive  them  personally 
and  solely  for  their  personal  use  are  not  required  to  take 
a  driver’s  competency  certificate. 

Steam  vessels  intended  to  ply  for  hire  have,  in 
addition  to  the  licenses,  to  obtain  timings,  similar  to  the 
“  G  ”  permits  in  the  case  of  buses,  from  the  Executive 
Engineer,  for  plying  for  service  between  the  different 
places,  fixing  the  hour  of  departure  from  the  starting 
station  and  the  hour  of  arrival  at  the  terminal  station, 
before  putting  the  vessels  into  service.  The  timings 
granted  are  published  in  the  Government  Gazette.  Copies 
of  the  timings  will  be  posted  in  the  vessels  and  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  jetties.  A ’timing  once  granted  will  not  ordinarily  be 
altered  for  six  months.  The  boats  are  required  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  timings;  and  any  timing  not  utilised  for  three 
days  consecutively  or  utilised  for  less  than  twenty  days  in 
a  calendar  month  is  liable  to  be  cancelled,  unless  such 
failure  is  caused  by  unavoidable  circumstances  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  concerned, 

Steam  vessels  intended  for  public  passenger  service 
are  required  to  touch  the  jetties  or  wharves  on  the  route. 
Jetty  maistries  are  appointed  at  these  jetties  to  control 
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and  regulate  the  traffic  at  the  jetties  and  to  see  that  the 
boats  conform  to  the  rules  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
passengers,  cargo  carried,  time  of  arrival,  etc.  Vessels  are 
prohibited  from  embarking  or  disembarking  passengers 
from  places  other  than  recognised  jetties.  While  issuing 
certificates  of  inspection  of  boats,  the  number  of  passengers 
or  the  quantity  of  goods  each  vessel  is  considered  fit  to 
carry  is  fixed.  Overloading  is  punishable. 

There  are  no  -rates  of  fares  authorised  or  prescribed 
by  the  Government.  Owners  of  vessels  wishing  to  run 
their  boats  for  passenger  service  prescribe  a  list  of  fares 
for  the  several  classes  between  the  terminal  and  each  of 
the  intermediate  stations  and  submit  it  to  the  Executive 
Engineer.  The  fares  charged  for  the  same  route  by 
different  boat  owners  may  therefore  differ.  But  no  boat 
owner  shall  collect  fees  in  excess  of  the  fees  prescribed  by 
him.  Any  intention  of  an  owner  to  change  the  rates  of 
fares  once  fixed  should  be  intimated  to  the  Executive 
Engineer  seven  days  in  advance.  The  number  of  country 
crafts  licensed  at  the  end  of  1112  M.  E.  was  9,100  approxi¬ 
mately. 

The  backwaters  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and  Malabar' 
are  inter-connected  and  there  is  considerable  commercial 
intercourse  among  these  states.  Thera  is  therefore  a 
mutual  understanding  recognised  by  the  three  states  that' 
the  vessels  registered  or  licensed,  in  one  state  need  not  be- 
registered  or  licensed  in  the  other  states,  subject  to  the 
conditions  (1)  that  the  vessels  shall  be  registered  or 
licensed  in  the  state  in  which  the  owners  reside  or  in  which 
they  have  their  principal  place  of  business,  if  they  reside 
in  more  than  one  area,  and  (2)  that  the  vessals  do  not  ply 
for  service  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  one  territory,  in 
which  case  they  shall  he  licensed  in  that  state.  There  is. 
also  another  mutual  understanding  that  vessels  which  have 
to  be  licensed  in  one  state  as  per"  the  above  principle  shall 
be  allowed  to  ply  in  the  waters  of  the  other  states  during  the 
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first  month  of  the  year  even  if  they  do  not  possess  the  licen¬ 
ses  or  registration  certificates  for  that  year,  in  order  that 
those  vessels  may  be  allowed  one  month's  time  to  take  out 
licenses  or  registration  certificates  from  the  state  to  which 
they  belong.  The  inspection  certificates  of  one  state 
as  to  the  fitness  of  boats  are  also  recognised  by  the  other 
states.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  boat  owners  or  the 
boat  crew  by  any  one  state  are  also  enforced  in  the  other 
states. 


The  total  number  of  ferries  maintained  in  the  State 
at  government  cost  is  268,  of  which  67  are  in  the  Always 
P.  W.  D.  division,  100  in  the  Kottayam 
Femea.  division,  85  in  the  Quilon  division,  11  in  the 
Trivandrum  division  and  five  in  the  Nagercoil  division. 

The  construction  of  numerous  bridges  has  greatly 
added  to  the  facilities  of  communication.  Many: of. the 
more  important  bridges  are  of  reinforoed. 

n  ges'  concrete.  The  first  concrete  bridge  was 
erected  in  1075.  The  Public  Works  Department  has  earned 
a  reputation  for  high  efficiency  in  concrete  work.  One  of 
the  earliest  bridges  built  of  brick  and  mortar  is  that  over 
the  Karamana  river  at  Trivandrum.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  bridge  was  laid  by  His  Highness  Swathi  Thirunal 
■  and  the  opening  ceremony  performed  by  his  successor,  HiS' 
Highness  Uthram  Thirunal  in  1853  A.  D.  The  Punalur 
Suspension  Bridge  was  commenced  in  1047  M.  E.  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1054.  The  following  are  some  of  the  important 
bridges  constructed  during  that  period  r— 

The  Massapetfayur  Bridge. 

The  Ayrur  Iron  Girder  Bridge  on  the  35th  mile  of  the 
Main  Central  Road. 

the  PeriySr  Bridge. 

The  V&day  Bridge,  and 
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The  Iron  Girder  Bridge  across  the  Bhavanipuram 
river  in  the  Main  Central  Road.  The  important  bridges 
under  construction  in  1074  were 

1.  The  Iron  Girder  Bridge  across  the  Vamanapuram 
river  at  PttvampSra. 

2.  The  bridge  across  the  Karamana  river  at  Kundam- 
kaclavu. 

3.  The  bridge  over  the  Parappur  river. 

4.  The  bridge  over  Cherukolpula  thodu. 

5.  The  bridge  over  the  Enst'hu  river. 

6.  The  bridge  across  the  Palayar  at  Oluginasery. 

The  bridge  over  the  Periyar  in  the  Kottayam-Kumili 
Road  was  completed  in  1084  M.  E.,  and  the  bridges  in  the 
Vadayar  Road  and  that  on  the  1st  mile  of  the  MuvaUupuia- 
Thodupula  Road  were  completed  in  1092.  In  1095  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ranni  river  at  Chengan- 
nar  was  begun.  In  1103  there  ware  in  all  thirty  two 
principal  bridges  and.  eight  bridges  were  under  construction. 
In  1105  the  Ninel  akara  Bridge  was  completed  and  the  Neria- 
mangalam  Bridge  was  completed  in  1109. 

A  short  account  of  some  of  the  reinforced  .concrete 
bridges  is  given  below:— 

The  Sinclair  Periyar  Bridge. — This  is  the  first  bridge 
of  magnitude  which  was  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 
The  bridge  is  situated  at  Sinclair  Periyar  on  the  Western 
Ghats,  a  few  miles  below  the  big  Periyar  Dam.  The  bridge 
was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Bastow.  The  reinforced 
concrete  work  is  confined  to  the  arches  and  the  slab  floor 
over  haunches.  It  is  monier  material,  i.  e.,  a  one  to  three 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  with  two  grills,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  both  alike,  longitudinal  bars  round  rods  spaced 
5  to  the  foot  and  transverse  bars  spaced  4  to  the  foot, 
The  arches  are  given  a  circular  curve. 

The  Kuliihura  Bridge. — The  old  bridge  at  Kulit’hura 
was  designed  by  Chief  Engineer  .Mr.  Barton  and  was  sane* 
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tioned  in  April  1867  A.  D.  The  iron  works  were  supplied 
by  the  Consulting  Engineer,  George  Wells,  London.  The 
construction  of  the  bridge  appears  to  have  taken  four  to 
five  years  and  the  bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  in  the 
beginning  of  1872  A.  D./1047  M.  E.  The  old  bridge  had  a 
light  wooden  floor  supported  on  three  girders  of  the  Warren 
type  over  all  the  eleven  spans,  carrying  a  roadway  22  feet 
wide.  In  1893  it  was  found  that  the  wooden  platform  was 
not  strong  enough  for  heavy  traffic  and  the  whole  of  the 
wooden  platform  in  the  nine  eastern  spans  was  replaced 
by  steel  trough  flooring.  Since  then  the  conditions  of 
traffic  had  changed  considerably.  Steam  road  rollers  began 
to  be  used  in  the  State  in  1072  M.  E.  In  1911  the  use  of  the 
steam  car  of  Messrs.  Brunton,  the  motor  buses  and  the 
demand  made  by  the  Forest  Department  for  the  passage  of 
the  traction  engine  over  the  bridge  made  the  question  of  the 
strength  of  the  bridge,  then  forty  years  old,  a  very  important 
one  to  consider,  and  Mr.  Bastow  examined  the  bridge  ill 
September  1911.  He  found  that  most  of  the  girders  had,  in 
spite  of  the  paintings  applied  now  and  then,  severely  rusted 
and  that  the  outer  girders  especially  had  been  affected  by 
exposure.  A  temporary  causeway  was  therefore  proposed 
to  carry  the  fraffic  during  the  ordinary  season  and  the 
question  of  a  permanent  new  platform  was  taken  up.  The 
platform  of  the  bridge  was  reconstructed.  The  design 
adopted  consisted  of  four  girders  60"  deep  and  20"  thick  and 
5'  -6"  centre  to  oentre  with  a  slab  8"  thick.  The  slab  canti¬ 
levers  on  each  side  are  3' -9"  from  the  oentre  of  the  outside 
girder  and  are  4 V'  thick  at  the  edge.  This  edge  is  to  carry 
the  parapet  consisting  of  pilaster,  one  over  every  pier  and 
pierced  panelled  work  between. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  reinforced  concrete  girder 
bridge  in  South  India,  which  was  comparable  in  span- or 
total  length  to  this.  Of  platform  bridges  supported  on 
girders,  examples  even  outside  India  were  comparatively 
few.  There  were,  as  far  as  figures  are  available,  spans  of 
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plain  beams  standing  75  feet  in  Pensylvania,  America,  with 
a  depth  of  girder  of  7',  while  there  were  a  few  more 
instances  of  girders  of  spans  about  50'  in  other  parts  of 
America.  * 

The  MvvSttupula  Bridge: — This  is  on  the  131st  mile, 
Main  Central  Road.  It  consists  of  three  spans,  two  end 
spans  100  ft.  each  and  a  centre  span  110  feet,  the  rise  of 
each  being  \  of  the  span.  Two  arch  ribs  each  21'  wide  x 
deep  at  crown  and  2j'  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  springing 
carry  the  road  way.  The  width  of  the  road  way  is  16  feet 
clear  between  hollow  longitudinal  curbs  2  ft.  3"  broad  and 
1  foot  high.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bastow 
and  the  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Everard  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Jacob,  then  Chief  Engineer.  The 
bridge  work  was  started  by  about  the  middle  of  1911  and 
completed  and  formally  opened  for  traffic  on  9th  the 
December  1914.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  work  was  2-80 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

This  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  reinforced 
concrete  arch  bridges  in  South  India  and  was  constructed  at 
a  time  when  reinforced-concrete  construction  was  not  well 
understood  in  India. 

The,  Erappu'a  Bridge.  The  Erappula  Bridge,  popularly 
known  as  the  Chengannilr  Bridge,  is  another  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  bridge  at  Chengannur  and  is  on  the  crossing  of  the 
Pampayar  river  at  the  76th  mile  of  the  Main  Central  Road 
from  Trivandrum,  to  the  northern  frontier  adjoining  the 
Cochin  State.  The  bridge  is  of  open  spandrel  type  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  clear  spans  each  of  120  ft.  Each  span  has  two 
ribs  2  ft.  wide,  rectangular  in  cross  section,  and  spaced  at  10 
feet  centres.  The  depth  of  the  rib  varies  from  3  feet  at  the 
crown  to  7  feet  at  the  springing.  The  bridge  has  a  15  feet 
clear  roadway. 

The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bastow,  Chief 
Engineer,  who  retired  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work  and  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Mr,  F.  J,  Jacob, 
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The  Executive  Engineer  in  charge  was  Mr.  L.  H.  Jacob  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  G.  Marini,  Engineer  and  Contractor.  The 
work  was  commenced  on  26-10-1917  and  the  bridge  opened  to 
traffic  on  22-8-1921  with  a  capital  outlay  of  Rs.  375  lakhs. 

The  Nlriamangalam  Bridge.  The  construction  of  the 
Nefiamangalam  Bridge  across  the  Periyar  river  at  the  20th 
mils,  4th  furlong,  of  the  Muv5t-tupula-Munn5r  Road,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ghat  Road,  known  as  the  Nsriamangalam-Palli- 
vSsal  Road,  marks  the  forging  of  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  communications  for  an  outlet  to  the  west  coast  from  the 
High  Ranges.  It  is  practically  an  all-concrete  structure  of 
five  bow  string  arches  each  of  132  ft.  span  by  29' -6"  rise 
and  72  ft.  long  end  to  end  of  parapets  with  a  clear  roadway 
of  16  feet,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Travancore.  The 
foundations  were  constructed  in  open  excavation  except  for 
the  left  abutment.  In  the  case  of  this  abutment  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  no  rock  existed  even  up  to  98  feet  below 
ground  level.  Soft  rock  was  found  at  about  44  ft.  below 
ground  level,  but  the  bearing  capacity  of  this  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  the  load.  Investigations  were  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  open  excavation  to  the  soft  rock  level  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  means  of  a  Calyx  Drill.  Due  to  consequent 
heavy  cost  of  shoring-  for  this  foundation  a  monolith  was 
sunk.  This  is  of  mass  concrete  .  reinforced  at  points.  The 
overall  dimensions  of  this  monolith  was  68'  x  40’  x  30'.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  monolith  ever  sunk  in  India 
and  probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  platform  is  on  an  average  58  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  ythe  river  and  79  ft.  above  the  deepest  foundation  from 
which  the  extreme  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arches  is  105 
ft.  The  wearing  surface  of  the  road  is  of  concrete  4§"  thick 
separated  from  the  platform  slab  by  a  thin  coat  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  paint. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  contract  through  the 
agency  of  the  General  Construction  Co.  of  Madras  by  their 
Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  Hodgson,  under  the  supervision 
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throughout  of  the  Division  Officer,  Mr.  M.  P.  Mani,  guided 
by  the  successive  Chief  Engineers  of  the  P.  W.  D.,  Messrs. 
L.  H.  Jacob,  J.  S.  Westerdale,  and  G.  B.  E.  Truscott.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  November  1932  and  completed  in 
February  1935  with  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  4'40 
lakhs  of  rupees,  which  works  out  to  nearly  rupees  570  per 
running  foot. 

The  work  being  a  crowning  achievement  in  one  of 
the  most  important  schemes  of  road  development  inTravan- 
core,  it  was  declared  open  to  traffic  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  on  the  2nd  of  March  1935. 

The  completion  of  this  bridge  marks  the  close  of  the 
final  stage  of  the  long  cherished  scheme  of  a  western  outlet 
from  the  High  Ranges.  It  gives  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  High  Ranges  to  the 
west  coast. 

The  following  table  gives  the  important  bridges  with 
their  locations 
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Nintakara  Bridge. 
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The  introduction  of  railway  into  Travancore  was 
taken  up  by  the  Travancore  Government  in  1876t.,  After  a,  y 
prolonged  correspondence  till  llSfKMJs#1*'’ 

ai  ways.  Madras  Government  ordered  a  resurvey  of 
the  Ghat  Section  and  the  Government  of  India  placed  the 
services  of  Theodore  Michell,  Executive  Engineer,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  Company  to  take  charge 
of  the  survey  and  construction  of  the  line.  Sanction  was 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1899  to 
commence  work  at  once  and  the  Government  of  India 
granted  an  allotment  of  Rs.  7,00,000  for  construction  work 
in  the  British  Section.  The  Travancore  Government  also 
advanced  Rs.  17  lakhs  as  soon  as  the  S.  I.  R.  Company  had 
raised  debentures  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Government  of 
India — a  guarantee  which  the  State  also  gave  as  regards  the 
cost  of  the  line  passing  through  Travancore. 

Of  the  total  length  of  the  line  50'33  miles  are  in 
British  territory  and  57-94  in  Travancore.  By  September 
1900  the  survey  work  of  the  whole  route  was  finished  and 
construction  begun.  Through  communication  from  Quilon 
to  Tinnevelly  was  opened  on  the  26th  November  1904.  The 
original  estimate  for  the  line  was  Rs.  1,01,62,018  for  103’33 
miles,  but  this  had  increased  considerably,  the  actual 
amount  spent  being  Rs.  1,57,71,766  for  108  27  miles,  Rs. 
45,06,129  for  the  British  Section  and  Rs.  1,12,65,637  for  the 
State  Section. 

The  railway  runs  over  a  difficult  tract  and  the  work 
done  on  the  Ghat  Section  is  pronounced  to  be  exceptionally 
good.  There  are  five  tunnels  all  of  which  go  through  very 
hard  granatoid  gneiss.  The  longest  of  them  is  2,800  ft. 
From  Quilon  station  a  sliding  has  been  made  to  the  back¬ 
water  near  the  Residency. 

The  following  are  the  salient  facts  connected  with 
the  agreement  between  the  S.  I.  R.  Company,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Travancore  State  and  the  Government  of 
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India,  on  the  other,  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the 
lines: — 

The  company  was  to  raise  up  loans  at  2-|  per  cent. 
So  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  authorised  it  to 
increase  the  interest  to  3|  par  cent,  the  rate  which  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  for  raising  debentures.  The 
total  interest  on  the  capital  raised  was  to  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  on  the  British 
and  the  Travancore  sections  of  the  line  and  the  sterling 
figures  were  to  be  converted  into  Indian  currency  at  Rs.  15 
per  pound,  the  interest  being  payable  from  the  State  revenue 
during  the  construction  of  the  line. 

The  company  had  constructed  the  whole  line  including 
the  rolling  stock  at  the  cost  price  and  had  undertaken  to 
work  it  on  completion  at  the  same  rate  of  expenses  as 
obtains  on  the  whole  system,  the  cost  of  maintenance  for 
two  years  opening  to  be  debited  to  the  capital.  Any  surplus 
profits  obtained  by  working  the  line  on  the  above  conditions 
would  after  deducting  the  share  payable  to  the  company  be 
divided  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Travan¬ 
core  State  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  sections  of  the 
line  in  their  respective  territories  and  any  loss  that  might 
result  would  be  borne  by  them  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested  on  the  construction  of  their  respective  sections. 

As  regards  the  terms  of  purchase,  the  Government  of 
India  reserved  to  itself  the  option  of  purchasing  the  entire 
line  at  the  end  of  21  years,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of 
10  years  on  12  months’  notice,  the  purchase  price  being  25 
times  the  years’ average  net  6arnings  not  including  rebate 
payments  of  the  3  years  preceding  the  purchase,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price'of  120  and  a  minimum  price  of  100  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  price  on  a  rupee  basis.  In  the  event  of  its  being  decided 
to  exercise  this  right,  the  Government  of  India  would  offer 
to  the  Travancore  State  the  option  of  purchasing  the  section 
of  the  line  within  its  own  territory,  that  Government  and 
the  Travancore  State  each  bearing  a  share  of  the  total 
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purchase  price  of  the  whole  line  proportionate  to  the  capital 
cost  of  its  own  section.  Should  the  State  effect  this  purchase, 
a  choice  between  the  two  following  courses  would  be  given 
to  it. 

(a)  It  may  work  its  own  portion  as  an  independent 
line  or  have  it  worked  for  it  the  present  by  company  on 
its  own  responsibility  and  risk;  or 

(b)  the  two  sections  may  be  worked  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  as  a  single  line,  the  net  earnings  thereof 
being  divided  in  equal  shares,  and  the  Government  of  India 
(the  proprietor  of  the  best  paying  section  of  the  branch) 
guaranteeing  to  the  state  out  of  that  Government’s  share  of 
net  earnings  of  the  Branch  Railway  such  an  amount  as  will 
make  up  the  State’s  share  to  3  per  cent,  upon  its  outlay  on 
the  purchases  of  its  section. 

Cochin- Shoranuf  Railway. — The  Cochin-Shoranur  Rail¬ 
way  passes  through  certain  portions  of  Travancore.  In 
October  1899  the  Travancore  Government  was  requested 
by  the  Madras  Government  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  assume  the  lands  within  the  State  required  for  the 
purpose  and  make  them  over  to  the  Madras  Railway 
authorities  who  undertook  to  construct  the  railway  line  on 
behalf  of  the  Cochin  Sirkar.  A  special  officer  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  Dewan  Peishkar  under  the  Land 
Acquisition  Regulation  was  at  once  deputed  for  the  purpose. 
A  declaration  of  cession  of  power  and  jurisdiction  of  all 
kinds  over  the  lands  so  acquired  was  also  executed  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  submitted  Lto  that  Government. 
The  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  also 
agreed  to  the  usual  charges  on  account  of  the  Police  on  the 
railway. 

Tais  railway  was  opened  for  goods  traffic  on  the  2nd 
June  1902  and  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  16th  July  1902. 
The  length  of  the  line  passing  through  Travancore  territory, 
is  only  18  miles.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
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with  the  approval  of  the  British  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  customs  revenue  of  the  State  by  esta¬ 
blishing  customs  houses  at  Angamsle,  Alwaye  and  Edappally, 
the  three  stations  in  Travancore  through  which  the  line 
passes.  This  railway  has  now  been  made  broadgauged. 

In  1913,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sanctioned 
the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum. 
The  cost  of  the  extension  including  rolling  stock  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  lands  to  be  acquired  were  to  be  met  by  the 
State.  The  extension  work  was  completed  in  1917  and  the 
line  opened  for  traffic  on  January  1,  1918.  In  1926  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  line  from  the  Trivandrum  beach  to  Thampanar 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  was  sanctioned  and  in  1931  the 
line  was  opened  for  traffic.  Travancore  is  represented  on 
the  S.  I.  R.  Advisory  Committee. 

There  is  a  very  large  volume  of  motor  traffic  in  the 
State.  The  first  motor  vehicle  was  regis- 
Motor  traffic.  tere(J  tQWards  the  close  of  1087  M_  E.  The 

following  statement  indicates  the  condition  of  motor  traffic 
during  the  seven  years,  1107  to  1113  M.  E. 


Particulars. 

! 

1107 

1108 

1109 

mo| 

1111 

iuz| 

1113 

■  Buses  plying  for 
hire. 

1,002 

945 

1,016 

1,056 

1,039 

911 

501 

Cars  plying  for 
hire. 

304 

247 

225 

147 

134 

144 

156 

Vehicles  newly 
registered. 

282 

285 

•  438 

536 

134 

486 

574 

Lorries. 

89 

96 

118 

64 

501 

49 

43 

Buses  and  lorries  are  used  for  the  transport  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  goods.  Anchal  and  Postal  articles  are  now  sent  by 
buses  in  many  parts  -of  the  State.  Cycles  and  conveyances 
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drawn  by  horses,  bullocks  and  buffalloes  are  also  used  for 
internal  traffic. 

Very  recently  a  new  passenger  air  service  between 
Trivandrum  and  Bombay  has  been  opened.  The  service 
was  inaugurated  on  the  29th  October  1935. 

Air  transpoit.  There  are  two  halting  stations,  Goa  and 
Cannore  on  the  way.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  aeroplane  to  have  railway  connections  at  Cannore  in 
both  the  directions.  Aerodromes  have  been  constructed  in 
Trivandrum  and  Quilon. 

The  Government  had  for  some  time  past  been  alive 
to  the  fundamental  defects  of  the  existing  system  of 
transport  which  was  mainly  controlled  by 
State  Transports  private  agencies  and  individuals.  Owing  to 

cut-throat  competition  among  these  agencies,  each  endea¬ 
vouring  to  oust  the  other  and  to  appropriate  the  profits 
to  itself,  the  system  had  been  thoroughly  demoralised. 
There  was  unnecessary  waste  of  capital  by  running  more 
buses  on  the  routes  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  travelling  public.  The  Government  was 
convinced  that  transport  was  a  fundamental  and  supremely 
national  need.  In  pursuance  of  this  declared  policy  the 
Government  issued  a  communique  on  the  subject  on  the 
20th  of  October  1936,  laying  out  the  main  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  scheme  and  emphasising  that  “  it  is  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  right  of  Government  to  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  control  and  regulation  of  public  conveyances  along  the 
main  trunk  road  and  in  other  selected  localities  in  the  State 
and  to  improve  and  organise  water  borne  traffic.” 

Shortly  after,  a  committee  designated  the  Transport 
Re-organisation  Committee  was  constituted  and  that  commit¬ 
tee  resolved  that  an  expert  should  be  appointed  to  work  out. 

*  The  account  has  been  supplied  by  E.  G.  Salter,  Superintendent 
of  Transport. 
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the  transport  scheme.  Accordingly,  Mr.  E.  G,  Salter  who 
was  the  Assistant  Operating  Superintendent  of  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board,  which  is  the  biggest  transport 
undertaking  in  the  world,  was  appointed  as  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Transport  and  a  new  department  named  the 
State  Transport  Department  was  organised.  Mr.  Salter 
arrived  at  Trivandrum  on  the  20th  of  September  1937  and 
assumed  charge  of  his  office  immediately. 

Soon  after,  sixty  Commer  Chassis  fitted  with  Perkins 
Diesel  engines  were  got  down  from  England  and  these  were 
erected  by  the  mechanical  staff  of  the  department  under 
the  close  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  Superintendent. 
An  experimental  body  was  designed  by  the  Superintendent 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Work¬ 
shops  and  this  served  as  a  model  for  building  bodies  for  the 
remaining  chassis,  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  the  bodies  were  built  by  local  workmen  using  local 
materials  excepting  glass  and  sheet  iron. 

The  selection  of  the  operating  staff  deserves  mention 
in  this  connection.  Drivers  were  selected  exclusively  from 
among  those  who  were  working  on  the  Trivandrum-Cape 
route  and  were  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  scheme.  The  policy  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  entertain  men  with  educational  qualifications  as 
conductors  has  helped  to  solve  to  a  certain  extent  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  educated  unemployment  in  the  State,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  graduates  have  been  entertained  as  conductors 
and  inspectors. 

The  State  Motor  Service  was  inaugurated  by  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  on  the  20th  February,  1938/19th  Kum- 
bham  1113  M.  E.  when  a  distinguished  gathering  of  many 
hundreds  of  specially  invited  guests,  official  and  non-official, 
assembled  in  the  temporary  garage  building  at  ThampSnflr. 
The  inauguration  ceremony  consisted  in  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja,  Her  Highness  the  Maharani  and  His  Highness 
the  Elayaraja,  accompanied  by  Captain  Godavarma 
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and  the  Da  wan,  ceremonially  riding  in  one  of  the  State  Trans¬ 
port  buses  driven  by  Mr.  Salter,  the  Superintendent, 
accompanied  by  thirty  three -other  buses  carrying  guests 
along  the  main  road  to  Kaudiysr  Square.  Kegular  service 
to  and  from  Trivandrum  commenced  from  the  morning  of 
the  21st  February. 

In  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  service  has 
bean  in  operation,  it  has  shown  perceptible  signs  of  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  This  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  that  the  Government  is  making  out  of  the  concern  but 
also  in  the  matter  of  better  facilities  offered  to  the  travelling 
public.  The  saloon  bodied  buses  with  rear  entrance  and 
gangway  in  the  middle,  with  first  class  seats  upholstered  in 
leather,  accommodate  23  persons  each  in  the  maximum  of 
comfort.  The  buses  depart  and  arrive  at  scheduled  timings.  A 
time  table  detailing  the  services  between  various  centres  and 
a  table  of  fares  over  the  various  sections  have  been  printed 
and  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  public.  A  parcel  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  introduced  in  conjunction  with  the  passenger 
service.  By  this  arrangement  people  can  send  goods  to  the 
various  places  on  the  route  through  agents  appointed  by  the 
department,  who  receive  and  transmit  parcels  from  consign¬ 
ors  and  distribute  them  to  the  consignees  in  their  localities. 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  bus  service  which  would  prove  of 
very  great  help  to  business-men. and  the  public  at  large.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  the  parcel  service  the  crew  of  a  bus  has  been  increased  to 
three  by  the  addition  of  a  parcel  clerk,  and  the  conductors 
who  were  previously  working  in  the  line  have  been  mostly 
■  absorbed  in  this  capacity. 

It  is  intended  shortly  to  extend  the  service  throughout 
the  State.  The  question  of  taking  over  water  transport 
under  state  management  is  also  being  considered  by  the 
department. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
ELECTRIC  POWER, 


.  ..Schemes  for  the  supply  of  electric  power  are  of  recent 
growth  in  Travancore.  In  1£06,  the  Kannan  Levan  Hills 
Produce  Co.,  a  firm  of  European  planters  owning  extensive 
tea  estates  and  several  factories  in  the  High  Ranges, 
■installed  a  plant  of  200  K.  W.  capacity  for  the  supply  of 
•power  to  their  factories.  It  was  at  this  time  that  hydro¬ 
electric  power  was  first  introduced  in  Travancore.  As  the 
advantages  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power  came  to  he 
realised,  the  plant  was  extended  until,  in  its  present,  form, 
it  consists  of  six  generating  sets  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1,900  K.  W.  All  the  twenty  seven  tea  factories  belonging 
to  the  company,  of  which  a  few  are  “Ail-Electric”,  are 
working  now  with  power  from  this  source.  This  power  is 
also  utilised  for  running  their  ropeway  which  until  recently 
was  the  only  suitable  system  of  transport  for  their  product 
in  view  of  the  steep  gradients  and  contours  of  the  area  in 
which  the  estates  are  situated,  which  often  make  road 
transport  very  difficult. 

In  1918  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
focussed  on  the  question  of  harnessing  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  waterfalls  of  the  State.  Mr.  F.  J.  Jacob,  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Government  at  the  time,  conducted  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  hydro-electric  possibilities  of  the 
State  and  submitted  his  report  in  the  same  year.  An  extract 
from  that  report  is  given  below: — 

“There  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  public 
demand  at  the  present  time  for  all  forms  of  industrial 
development.  The  bed  rock  of  all  industrial  development  is, 
however,  cheap  and  accessible  power.  As  we  are  situated 
in  Travancore,  thousands  of  miles  fropi  oil  fields  and  coal 
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mines,  these  sources  of  power  are  denied,  us.  .  It.  would 
commercially  be  impossible  to  enter  into  competition  with 
Bengal,  for  instance,  where  coal  costs  Es.  S  per  ton  against 
as  much  as  Rs.  30  per  ton  delivered  at  Quilon.  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  generally  to  power  generated  by  oil  engines. 
The  only  remaining  sources  of  supply  are  firewood  and 
waterpower.  Wood  is  commercially  unprofitable  owing  to 
its  low  heating  power.  ■  For  the  serious  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  west  coast  the  only  practical  remaining  source 
of  supply  is  therefore  hydro-electric.  Fortunately  we  are  or 
should  be  well  situated  in  this  respect  owing  to  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  and  our  proximity  to  the  Western  Ghats.  The  Cochin 
Government  have  recognised  the  necessity  and  are  initiat¬ 
ing  a  scheme  by  which  they  expect  to  develop  r.o  less  than 
7,000  H,  P.  and  Messrs.  Tata  and  Sons  are  engaged  on  a  huge 
hydro-electric  project  somewhere  near  Belgarm.  In  con¬ 
sidering  any  hydro-electric  project  the  requirements  are 
either  a  big  fall  in  association  with  a  small  flow  of  water  or 
a  large  river  discharge  and  a  moderate  fall,  There  must,  I 
believe,  be  many  rivers  or  streams  within  the  State  where 
one  or  other  of  these  requirements  is  to  be  found.  It  is  my 
desire  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  all  likely  or  pro¬ 
bable  sites  for  wafer  power. 

“It  will  be  competent  for  Government  to  either  develop 
the  source  of  supply  themselves,  to  use  the  power  for  street 
lighting,  etc  ,  or  to  sell  .the  power  to  existing  mills,  factories, 
or  prospective  industrial  enterprises  or  to  lease  out  the  water 
power  and  allow  the  development  to  be  undertaken  by  one 
or  more  public  companies.  There  are  several  directions  in 
which  industries  may  be  developed  when  cheap  power  is 
available.  As  a  high  power  line  can  economically  convey 
electricity  for  distances  up  to  200  miles  or  even  further,  the 
various  tea  factories,  title  works,  saw  mills,  etc.,  would 
surely  find.it,  to  their  advantage  to  introduce  electrically 
driven  machinery.  The  failure  of  lha  Punalur  Paper  Mill 
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was  due  to  the  high  cost  of  bleach,  but  with  the  available 
electric  power,  bleach  can  be  made  from  the  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  of  salt  and  lime ;  and  abundant  supplies  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  available  in  the  State  for  both  paper  manufacture 
and  for  paper  pulp  for  export,  and  the  development  of  paper 
manufacture  on  a  profitable  basis  may  be  foreseen.  Another 
direction  in  which  electrical  power  may  be  suitably  utilised 
in  Travancore  is  in  the  manufacture  of  coconut  products 
such  as  margarine,  etc.,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  oil 
seeds  and  the  contingent  industry  of  soap  manufacture. 
Finally  there  is  the  extraction  of  nitrates  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  whereby  manures  are  cheaply  and  easily  obtained. 
This  form  of  industry  has  been  largely  developed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  within  the  last  decade  or  so.  The  supply  of 
cheap  and  good  manure  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country  like  Travancore  and  with  a  cheap  and 
generous  supply  the  steady  advancement  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  State  would  be  assured  for  many 
years  to  come.’’ 

While  the  report  was  under  consideration,  the 
Government  sanctioned  in  1927  a  scheme  for  the  installation- 
of  a  thermal  station  to  supply  power  for  lights  and  fans  in 
Trivandrum,  and  for  this  purpose  they  created  a  separate 
Electric  Division  in  the  Public  Works  Department.  The 
works  were  completed  early  in  1929.  The  -scheme  which 
Was  started  on  a  modest  scale  has  made  considerable  . 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  this  undertaking  is  at  present  over  Rs.  9  lakhs. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  generating  station  is  700  K.  W. 
But  it  will  be  increased  to  1,050  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
set  of  350  K.  W.  which  is  expected  shortly.  Although  the 
Trivandrum  Power  Station  primarily  caters  for  the  lighting 
load,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  in  finding  a  use  for  electric  power  for  industrial 
purposes.  This  has  resulted  in  a  steady  day  load  of  £00 
E.  W.  for  the' Rubber  Factory,  Printing  Press,  oil  mills, 
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flour  mills,  Pumping  Plant  and  loo  Factory.  The  scheme 
is  on  a  satisfactory  financial  footing  and  pays  5  per  cent, 
return  on  its  investment,  besides  pioviding  for  a  substantial 
contribution  towards  depreciation  and  reserve  fund  The 
gross  income  per  annum  is  about  Rs.  lakhs. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  Trivandrum  Power 
House,  private  agencies  came  forward  to  supply  power. 
Licenses  were  obtained  by  private  individuals  for  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power  in  the  towns  of 
KSttayam  and  Nagercoil  and  the  supply  began  in  1107 
M.  E.  (1931)  and  1109  M.  E.  (1933)  respectively. 

The  supply  of  power  for  the  town  of  Quilon  was 
undertaken  by  the  Government  early  in  1110  M.  E.  (1934 
A.  D.)  The  Power  House  is  equipped  with  three  Mirrlees 
Diesal  Sets  of  a  total  capacity  of  i40  K.  W.  The  length 
of  the  overhead  lines  extended  to  26  miles  at  the  end  of  1112 
M.  E.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  instal  another 
generating  set  of  133  K.  W.  to  meet  the  additional  demand 
for  power. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Electric  Supply  in  four 
of  the  major  municipal  towns  of  the  State  between  1929 
and  1932,  all  of  which  are  worked  with  Thermal  Power,  the 
attention  of  the  Government  was  focussed  early  in  1932 
towards  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  providing 
cheap  power  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  requirements 
of  the  State. 

Investigations  were  conducted  and  details  collected 
for  the  following  schemes . — 

L  YaliySttumukam  on  the  Kothayar  river. 

2.  Kombe  kani  on  the  Neyyar  river. 

3.  Kaldurutti  j' 

'  4.  Mlnmutti  ^  On  the  Kulat’hupula  river. 

5.  Ottalckal  j  ■  '*  i  = 

6.  Kaki  Aruvi  on  the  Kakiyar,  a  tributary  of  the 

Pampa.  -  ,  . 
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7.  Tha  PampaySr. 

8.  Tha  Tual  Falls  on  tha  KallSr  river. 

9.  Pa-llivSsal  on  the  Muthirappula  river. 

10.  Karimbankuthu  on  the  Periy&r  river. 

11.  Perubankut'hu  on  the  Karandiyjj.r. 

12.  Aruvikkara  on  the  Karmana  river.  . 

.  ■  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  Pallivasal  Hydro- 
EleGtrical  Project,  which  was  considered  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  of  all  the  projects,  was  sanctioned  in  the  same  year, 

.  This  investigation  was  completed  in  May  1933,  when  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  taken  up  and  the  present  Electri¬ 
city  Department  of  the  State  created. 

The  PallivSsal  falls  are  in  the  Muthirappula  rive]-,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pefiyar.  The  total  head  available  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,1.00  feet,  which  is  distributed  over  three  miles 
of  water  course.  The  Munnar  river  contains  a  perennial 
supply  of  water  and,  even  based  on  the  minimum  dry  weather 
discharge  so  far  recorded,  it  is  possible  to  generate  9,0C0 
K.  W.  (contin  .ous)  which  would  be  augmented  by  another 

4.500  K.  W.  by  the  construction  of  a  diurnal  leservoir  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  development. 

The  present  programme  of .  construction  is  for  the 
development'  of  9,000  K.  W.  and  the  ultimate  capacity  of., 
the  project,,  as  now  designed,  is  22j500  K.  W.  A  Diversion 
Wier with  collapsible  shutters  ,  is  being  constructed  at 
Munnar  and  water  from  the  Muthirappula  river  is  to  be 
diverted  through  an  open  channel  up  to  a  length  of  about' 

1.500  ft.,  and  let  into  a  tunnel  bored  through  the  Nagamala 
Ridge.  The  tunnel  is  already  excava'.ed  to  a  dengt-h  of 
10,200  ft.  and  9  ft.  x  8  ft.  section.  Portions  of  the  ground 
which  are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  are  being  lined 
with  concrete.  At  the  tunnel  exit,  which  is  about  four 
miles  by  road  from  Munnar,  water  is  let  down  to  the 
Power  House  by  means  of  two  penstocks  each  of  which 
is  7,447  ft.,  in  length  carried-  on  suitable  .  supports  and  an¬ 
chored  at  frequent  intervals. 


:lectric  Works,  Pallivasal. 
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The  Power  House  will  contain  three  Generating  Units 
of  4,500  K.  W.  each.  Power  will  be  generated  at  11,000  volts, 
and  stepped  up  to  66,000  for  transmission  to  the  plains 
through  double  circuit  overhead  lines  carried  on  steel 
towers  to' a  total  length  of  147  miles.  There  are  five  main 
66  K.  V.  sub-stations  where  the  voltage  will  be  stepped 
down  from  66,000  to  11, COO  for  distribution  to  most  of  the 
important .  towns  and  rural  centres  in  North  and  Central 
Travancore  for  industrial  and  agricultural  requirements. 
In  addition  to  the  above  147  miles  of  66  K.  V.  lines,  there 
are  26  miles  of  33  K.  V.  lines  and  133  miles  of  11  K.  V.  lines 
covering  the  distribution  net  work  that  is  taken  up  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  project. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme,  it  is  expected 
that  one  of  the  main  handicaps  for  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State,  viz.,  the  absence  of  cheap  power,  will  be 
overcome  and  the  State  with  its  excellent  supply  of  raw 
materials  will  be  able  to  utilise  them  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  various  textile,  coir  and  oil  mills  at  Alleppey  and 
Quilon,  the  tile  factories  and  the  ilmenite  mineral  com¬ 
panies,  which  now  make  use  of  their  isolated  power  plants 
where  the  cost  of  generation  must  necessarily  be  high,  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  hydro-electric  power  and 
effect  considerable  economies  in  their  operation. 

The  Pallivasal  Project  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  leading  industrialists  in  India  like  Sir 
Victor  Sassoon  who  has  already  started  the  foundation  of 
his  business  in  Travancore  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
Bleach  and  Finishing  Mill  at  Alwaye.  The  State  Forest 
Department  has  investigated  the  possibility  of  using  the 
local  reeds  (Ochlandn t  Travancorica)  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  and  has  estimated  that  there  is  considerable 
scope  of  running  a  paper  mill  with  an  annual  output  of 
6,000  tons.  The  rich  deposit  of  China  clay  available  near 
Quilon  is  also  being  exploited.  The  question  of  using 
electric  power  for  running  trolley  buses  on  some  of  the 
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major  trunk  roads  of  the  State,  where  the  density  of  the 
present  traffic  justifies  such  a  scheme,  is  under  consi: 
deration. 

There  are  about  50,000  acres  of  land  round  about 
Alleppey  which  require  pumping  every  year  for  cultivation. 
It  is  expected  that  with  the  supply  of  hydro-electric  power 
in  these  areas,  the  cost  of  pumping  will  be  appreciably  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  net-work  to  all  the  rural  areas  in  North  and  Central 
Travancore  where  lift  irrigation  using  electrical  power  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  definite  economic  proposition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  capital  expenditure  on  the 
project  is  comparatively  low,  it  should  be  possible  to  supply 
power  at  a  very  attractive  tariff  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  expected  to  be  utilised.  The  question  of  fixing 
the  tariff  is  now  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rates  under  this  hydro¬ 
electric  project  will  be  similar  to  the  rates  which  the  Madras 
Government  has  found  it  possible  to  offer  under  the  Pykara 
Project. 

It  is  anticipated  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
supply,  a  load  of  5,000  K.  W.  is  expected  to  be  connected  up, 
which  represents  the  existing  power  consumers  who  are 
expected  to  change  over  to  hydro-electric  power  when  it  is 
inaugurated.  There  are  very  clear  indications  to  show  that 
the  power  available  under  the  present  development  will  be 
fully-  utilised  within  three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  operation  when  the  scheme  will  be  self-supporting. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  not  only  to 
enable  the  major  industries  in  the  State  to  take  advantage  of 
this  cheap  power,  but  also  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  cottage  industries  and  to  agriculture  by  making  the 
benefits  of  it  available  in  all  the  important  rural  centres. 
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INDUSTRIES. 


The  total  working  population  (earners  and  working 
dependants)  returned  under  industries  in  the  Census  of  1931 
was  35  L,076.  This  represents  15-1  per  cent. 
General  statists.  of  the  popuiation.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  supported  by  industries  is  higher  in  Travaneore 
than  in  the  whole  of  India,  where  the  percentage  is  only  ten. 
The  industrial  population  has  been  increasing  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  decades.  In  1911  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  various  industries  was  only  288,947.  In  1921 

the  number  increased  to  328,092  and  in  1931  it  reached  the 

present  figure.  The  textiles,  wood,  metals,  ceramics  che¬ 
micals,  food,  dress  and  building  are  the  subjects  of,  the 
important  industries  in  the  State.  The  number  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  (as  recorded  in  1931)  engaged  in 


Industry. 

1  Number 

1  in  1931. 

|  Percentage 

Variation  since 
1921.  Per  cent. 

Industries. 

SSI  MS 

[  100-0 

7  0 

Textiles. 

130,590 

370 

8-6 

Wood. 

55,253 

15-7 

15'3 

Metals. 

13,493 

3*8 

4'2  ' 

Ceramics. 

9,302 

2-6 

7-4 

Chemicals. 

11,610 

3-3 

13*4 

Food. 

56,167 

16-0 
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The  industries  of  Travancore  can  be  classified  under 
two  sub-divisions,  viz., 

1.  Factory  industries,  and 

2.  Cottage  industries. 

Factory  Industries 

Factory  industries  are  only  gradually  coming  into 
prominence.  Their  number  is  increasing  every  year  as 
would  be  evidenced  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
factories  in  the  annual  statistics.  At  present,  there  are 
159  factories.  They  are  distributed  as  under  : — 


Dsvikulam.  78 

Kottayam.  13 

Quilon.  66 

Trivandrum.  2 


Of  these  seventy  seven  factories  in  the  Devikulain 
taluk  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  and  one  in  the 
curing  of  cardamoms.  The  remaining  eighty  one  factories 
in  the  other  divisions  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
titles,  coir  yarn,' coir  mattings,  tea,  rubber,  paper,  steel 
goods,  sugar,  matches,  extraction  of  coconut  oil,  mining, 
preparation  of  cashew  nut  kernel,  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  factories  are  worked  either  by  oil,  gas  or  steam  engine, 
manual  labour  or  electricity,  or  by  a  combination  of  one:  or 
more  of  the  above  mentioned  powers.  Approximately, 
19,000  hands  are  employed  in  all  the  factories  together. 
These  include  3,300  women  and  2,900  children. 

The  more  important  of  the  factory  industries  are  the 
expression  of  coconut  oil  and  the  manufacture  of  coir  yarn, 

■  „  mats,  mattings,  etc.  Alleppey  is  the  chief 

Coconut  oil.  ,  .  , ,  ,  , 

centre  of  the  coconut  industry.  The 

expression  of  the  coconut  oil  is  one  of  the  early  industries 
of  the  State. 

Coconut  oil  is  pre-eminently  the  most  valuable  oil  in 
Travancore.  Alleppey,  Shert'hala,  Quilon  and  KsttSr  are  the 
cl*ief  producing,  centres.  The  steam  driven  Rotary  Ghhnitf 
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are  used  in  the  first  three  centres,  while  the  oil  is  expressed 
in  country  ehakkus  in  Kott&r  and  adjoining  villages. '  The 
quality  of  the  oil  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  copra  used 
and  hence  great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of 
copra  for  the  mills. . 

Copra  is  prepared  by  drying  the  kernel.  This,  is 
done  either  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  by  smoking  it  or 
by  blowing  hot  air  over  it.  Sundrying  is  the  usual  practice 
as  it  produces  the  best  oil.  Copra  is  sorted  into  two  kinds, 
the  white  and  the  dark.  The  finest  white  copra  is  consumed 
in  British  India,  while  the  next  best  variety,  known  as 
“  First  Grade  White  ”,  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
Copra  ordinarily  contains  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  oil. 

There  are  three  processes  by  which  oil  can  be 
extracted  from  copra.  These  are  the  cold  dry  process,  the 
hot  wet  process,  and  the  solvent  process.  The  first  is 
invariably  followed  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
This  gives  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  but  the  yields  as  a  rule,  is 
poor.  This  defect  is  countered  by  the  fact  that  the  oil 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  this  method  keeps  longer  with¬ 
out  becoming  rancid  and  the  oil  cake  (punnac)  left  over, 
by  reason  of  its  oil  content  and  agreeable  flavour,  fetches  a 
good  price  as  cattle  food.  . 

The  ordinary  country  ghani  and  the  Rotary  Ghahi 
are  used  for-  the  extraction  of  the  coconut  oil.  .  Theeountry  . 
ghani  consists  of  a  granite  mortar  and  a  pestle,  of  hard 
wood.  Cattle  power  negotiates  these  through  a  horizontal 
beam.  This  process  of  expression  is  slow  and'tedious. 
The  Rotary  Ghani  is  driven  by  steam  power.  This  is  cheaper 
and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient. 

There  are  three  grades  of  coconut  oil.  These  are  :— 

(i)  Office  White, 

(ii)  Bazaar  White;  and 

(iii)  Dark  (or  sediment). 

“Office  White  Oil”  is  semi-transparent  and  possesses  a 
peculiar  nutty  flavour.  It  is  obtained  from  the  best  varieties 
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of  copra,  usually  the  white.  “Bazaar  White  Oil”  fe 
obtained  from  dark  brown  copra.  The  colour  of  the  copra 
is  due  to  the  treatment  it  receives  during  the  process  of 
splitting  and  drying.  The  dark  oil  is  recovered  from  the 
sediment  which  is  found  in  the  casks  after  the  clear  oil  has 
been  drawn  of. 

The  coconut  oil  has  a  yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  odour 
an  da  mild,  bland  taste.  In  hot  climate  the  oil  remains  a 
fluid,  cut  in  cold  climate  it  becomes  solid  with  a  pure  white 
colour.  Its  melting  point  varies  from  20°C.  to  30°C.  The 
cold  pressed  oil  melts  at  20°C.  The  fused,  thin,  transparent 
yellowish  oil  congeals  at  IS0  G.  to  2C°0.  The  oil  is  readily 
saponified  at  a  low  temperature.  The  soap  is  quite  hard  and 
capable  of  absorbing  much  water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
glyceride  of  lauric  acid  and  partly  of  the  glycerides  of  myris- 
tlc,  stearic  and  palmitic  acids.  In  India  coconut  oil  is  used 
largely  for  culinary  and  toilet  purposes.  Pure  coconut  oil 
Is  a  good  substitute  for  butter  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  coconut  butter.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  important  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  It  produces  a  white,  hard  soap  which 
is  more  easily  soluble  in  hard  or  even  brackish  water  than 
the  soap  made  from  any  other  oil.  ■■ 

The  residue  that  is  left  behind  after  the  extraction  of 
Oil  is  a  rich  and  valuable  food  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

The  shell  that  surrounds  the  kernel  is  very 
mo'  hard  and  is  used  chiefly  as  fuel  or  is  con¬ 
verted  into  charcoal.  It  is  also  made  into  bowls,  spoons  and 
other  utensils.  It  is  an  excellent  materia]  for  carving,  and 
fancy  articles  are  carved  out  of  it.  From  the  thick  outer 
covering  of  the  coconut,  known  as  the  “husk’ ’.  a  valuable 
fibre  is  extracted. 

The  husk  oi'  the  outer  covering  of  the  coconut  pro¬ 
vides  the  ratv  material  for  one  of  the  biggest  industries  of 
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the  State,  namely,  coir  yarn  and  coir  mats  and  matting. 

The  opening  of  coir  factories  by  local 

Coir  yam  industry,  industrialists,  0f  which  there  is  quite  a 

large  number  to-day,  dates  back  only  to  a  couple  of  decades. 
Although  there  had  been  spasmodic  enterprises  now  and 
then,  the  industry  did  not  thrive  as  the  early  attempts  were 
wanting  in  steadiness.  It  was  also  difficult  to  find  outlets 
for  the  manufactured  products.  But  now  the  products  of 
Travancore  compete  successfully  both  in  Indian  and  foreign 
markets.  Some  ten  years  back  there  was  a  boom  in  this 
trade.  As  a  result  of  this  several  individuals  and  joint  stock 
companies  began  to  run  coir  factories.  But  before  long  a 
slump  occurred  in  the  trade.  There  was  also  unhealthy  com¬ 
petition,  so  much  so,  several  of  these  factories  had  to  be 
dosed  down. 

Formerly  coir  products  could  be  produced  only  in  well 
equipped  factories.  Wow  the  industry  has  become  so  common 
and  its  processes  so  familiar  that  it  has  really  transformed 
itself  into  a  cottage  industry.  The  matting  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  a  factory  industry,  as  the  process  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  matting  is  somewhat  complicated  and  makes 
expert  handling  necessary. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1931,  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  coir  yarn  industry  either  as  full 
time  or  as  part  time  workers  was  126,427.  This  figure-regis¬ 
tered  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of  the  1921 
Oensus.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  workers  mentioned 
above  were  females. 

The 'preparation  of  the  coconut  fibre  and  the  spinning 
of  coir  yarn  are  carried  on  mainly  as  cottage  industries. 
Very  often  men,  women  and  grown  up  children  in  a  house¬ 
hold  are  engaged  in  these  works  during  their  leisure  hours; 
women  who  pi’efer  to  work  indoors  find  this  occupation  quite 
congenial  to  them  and  consequently  there  are  more  women 
than  men  workers.  The  weaving  of  mats  and  matting  out 
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of  the  coir  yarn  prepared  by  cottage  workers  is  done  largely 
:  in  factories,:  where  more  men  than  women  are  engaged. 

'  ■  The  importance  of  the  coir  industry  may  be  gauged 

..  from  the  fact  that  out  of  351,076  industrial  .workers  . as  many 
as:126,427  or  36  per  cent.,  are  employed  in  this  industry-  alone 
•and'  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  coir  yarn  industry 
■contributes  substantially  to  the  value  of  the.  total  export 
trade  of  the  State  annually.  ■ 

The  industry  begins  with  husking.  Immediately  after 
•plucking  the  coconuts,  the  husking  takes  place  and  the 
coconuts  are  peeled  into  three  or  four  pieces.  For  this 
purpose  a  sharp- pointed  spike  of  .metal  or  pointed  piece  of 
■  hard  wood  i's  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  and  the  husks  are 
separated  by-striking  the  nut  against  the  sharp  edge.  The 
husks  are  then  brought  to  the  soaking  place  where  they  are 
•  steeped  in,  places  alongside  the  backwaters  or  near  the  sea- 
beach  Where  the  mud  and  water  conditions  are  favourable 
for  ‘retting’.  They  remain  buried  for  a  few  months  until 
they  soften  sufficiently  to  be  beaten  out  so  as  to  separate 
the  fibre  from  the  pith  and  the  skin.  The  fibre  is  the  basis 
of.  all  coir  yarns  and  coco  mats  and  matting.  „  There  are 
two  ways  of  spinning — spinning  by  hand  and  spinning  by 
wheel.  Hand  spinning  is  largely  carried  on  in  Vaikom  and 
fits  suburbs.  The  yarn  producedmear  the  backwaters  of  the 
Vompanad  Lake  is  called' Vaikom  yarn,  while  that  produced 
"in .  places  near  the  coast  is  called  the  Beach  "Earn.  The 
■spinning  oh'the .wheel  is  mostly  practised  in  South 'Travan- 
core.  Two  frame's,  one  with  a  stationary  wheel  and- two 
spindles  and  the  other  with  a  moving  wheel  and  one  spindle, 
are  -required  for  this  purpose.  Each,  spinner  oarriesa  bundle 
of  fibre. and  the  fibre  strand  to  the  spindle,.  This  done,  he 
adjusts  the  thickness  of.  the  yarn  and.  walks  . back"  till  he 

reaches  the  other  frame  or  the  required  length. . During 

,this;  process  the  stationary  .  wheel  is  revolved  ,to. .  give  the 
necessary  twist.  -  -When  the  strands  have  reached  the 
Required  length,  which  . is  generally  about  59  or  60,  feet,  the 
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ends  are  put  together  and'  fixed  in  the  single  spindle  on  the 
moveable  wheel.  A  triangular  block  of  wood  grooved  on 
the' sides  is  introduced  between  the  strands  and  this  helps 
to  regulate  the  counter  twist,  prevents  entanglements  and 
binds  the-,  two  stands  very  close.  When  the  triangular  block 
of  wood  is  taken  along  the  spindles,  the  turning .  of  the 
wheels  is  done  fast.  The  yarn  thus'  twisted  is  made  into 
hanks  and  sold. 

Coir  fibre  in  its  natural  state  is  utilised  for  stuffing 
purposes,  for  upholstery,  mattresses,  etc.  For  some  of  these 
purposes  it  is  occasionally  dyed.  Im  its 
Coir  fibre.  natural  and  dyed  conditions  it  is  made  into 
fancy  door  mats  of  varying  patterns.  The. greater  quantity 
produced  is  utilised  for  the  spinning  of  coir  yarn.  ••  ;  v 

Coir  yarn  is  put  on  the  market  under  different  deno¬ 
minations.  Usually  the  types  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  produced.  They 
Vary  slightly  according  to  local:  conditions. ..  The  methods  of 
preparation  and  spinning  are  described. below:—  ' 

-  Mapat.  In  this  district  the  husks  are  buried  for  seven 
to  eight  months  during  which  time  constant  running  water, 
passes  over  them.  This  water  is  saltish,  and. the.. best  fibre 
is  obtained  when  the  proportion  of  fresh  water  to' salt  water: 
is  as  two  to  one.  In  some  parts  the  proportion  is  nearly, 
equal  but  that  does  not  give  so  good  a. colour  to  the  fibre. 
AlapSt  Yarn  is  hand-spun,  of  even  colour,  and  regular  twist,: 
and  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  best.  It  is  divided  into, 
three  grades  according  to  thinness  and  colour;:  the  grades 
are  supplied  in  approximately,  even  proportion  at  an  average 
price  for  the  whole.  : 

Anjengo.  The  best  real  Anjengo  Yarn  is  made  from: 
husks  which  are  carefully  soaked  for  about  twelve  months  in 
lots  basketed  together  which  float  about  in  practically  fresh 
running  water.  Cheaper  grades  are  soaked  for  a  shorter 
period  (about  ten  months),  buried  in’mud  where  suitable 
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supplies  of  fresh  running  water  are  available.  For  Imitation 
Anjengo,  such  as  Mangadam,  the  husks  are  buried  in  deep 
holes  for  four  to  six  months.  The  water  here  is  brackish, 
Anjengo  Yarn  is  spun  and  twisted  on  wheels,  which  gives 
a  harder  twist  than  in  the  case  of  the  Alapat  and  other 
hand-made  yarns.  Special  and  superior  Anjengo  Yarn  is 
usually  of  fine,  clear,  good  colour  and  of  regular  even  twist. 

Ashtamudy.— The  husks  are  buried  for  five  to  seven 
months  in  mud  and  sand  where  brackish  water  regularly 
flows.  The  fibre  is  spun  on  wheels  but  somewhat  less  spun 
than  for  the  Anjengo  type  of  yarn.  Ashtamudy  Yarn  is 
also  known  as  “Curva”  and  is  sometimes  described  as 
‘Imitation  AlapSut’. 

Aratoray  (Atatiupvla):— The  husks  are  soaked  in  mud 
for  four  to  six  months  in  lake  water.  These  places  are  all 
important  centres  for  the  manufacture  of  coir  yarn.  The 
various  grades  of  the  different  descriptions  are  woven  locally 
into  coco  matting  for  which  they  are  very  suitable. 

Yaikom  or  Fine  Weaving  Yarn:— This  is  a  softer  hand- 
spun  yarn  produced  in  North  Travancore.  The  husks  are 
soaked  for  six  to  ten  months.  The  yarn  is  used  for  matting,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  better  grades  of  brush  door  mats. 

Beach  or  Common  Weaving  Yarn.  -This  is  softer  and  hand' 
spun  and  is  produced,  as  its  name  implies,  along  the  coast 
line.  The  husks  are  soaked  in  tanks  for  two  to  fivempnths. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  the  usual  grades  of  door  mats 
and  cheap  matting.  Imitations  of  the  more  important  yarns, 
particularly  Anjengo,  are  made  in  some  districts  and  at# 
known  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  are  made  or  as 
ordinary  or  Imitation  Anjengo. 

Ooir  yarn  of  all  qualities  is  further  made  into  coir 
ropes  of  several  grades  and  it  finds  many  local  uses  for 
which  cordage  is  required.  Ships’  fenders,  shade  screens, 
filter  and  press  hags  and  nets  are  also  made,  hut  the  largest 
demand  is  for  the  manufacture  of  door  mats  and 
mattings, 
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The  manufacture  of  mats  and  mattting  was  first 
introduced  some  seventyfive  years  ago  and  Travancore  must 
thank  the  late  Mr.  James  Darragh,  the 
Mats  and  matting.  founfjer  0f  frm  0f  Messrs.  Darragh 

Smail  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  AUeppey,  London  and  New  York,  for 
one  of  its  now  largest  industries.  This  firm  still  has  the 
largest  organised  factory  in  the  State.  A  curious  fact  dating 
back  to  the  inception  of  mat  making  in  this  district  is  that 
every  mat  maker  in  Travancore  is  left-handed,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Darragh’s 
first  factory  manager,  was  left-handed,  and  so  this  curious 
trait  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
right  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  manufacture  of  ordinary  door  mats  and  coco 
matting  was  originally  carried  on  by  a  few  European  firms 
only.  As  labour  became  experienced  and  available,  Indian 
manufacturers  also  entered  into  the  business.  During 
recent  years  many  small  weavers  have  taken  it  up  with  a 
few  looms  each,  and  the  weaving  of  door  mats  bids  fair  to 
become  a  cottage  industry.  The  weaving  is  'all  done  by 
hand  labour,  generally  upon  the  most  primitive-looking 
looms  which,  however,  are  quite  effective  for  their  purpose. 
Door  mats  are  for  the  most  part  made  in  looms  usually 
with  beach  or  V aikom  spun  coir  yarn.  The  yarn  for  the 
pile  is  woven  into  the  mat  by  winding  the  required  number 
of  strands  around  a  grooved  rod  of  the  necessary  height 
across  the  mat;  this  is  cut  along  the  groove  at  the  top  of  the 
rod,  which  thereby  forms  a  pile  and  is  held  in  place  by 
throws  of  the  weft  across  the  warp.  Qualities  'vary 
according  to  the  description  of  the  yarn  used,  brightness  of 
colour,  good  weight,  weaving  and  finish. 

Fibre  mats:- As  already  stated,  mats  of  plain  and 
various  fancy  designs  are  made  direct  from  the  fibre  (before 
it  is  spun  into  yarn).  In  such  mats  the  “  takes  ”  of  fibre 
are  all  inserted  upon  the  warping  by  hand  and  in  fancy 
designs.  Some  pattern  with  which  the  weaver  is  provided 
65 
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or  which  is  known  to  him  is  followed.  The  greater  cost  of 
slower  weaving  makes  fibre  mats  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  brush  mats  made  from  the  spun  yarn,  but  high 
prices  are  obtained  on  account  of  their  more  attractive 
appearance. 

Chain  or  Sinnet  mats:- These  are  made  with  plaited  coir 
yarn,  the  links  and  rows  being  stitched  together  throughout. 

Wool-bordered  mats:— These  are  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  fibre  mats,  but  the  wool  has  to  be  specially  imported. 

The  above  mentioned  mats  are  the  principal  varieties 
manufactured  in  the  factories  of  the  State  with  slight 
variations  as  to  warping,  pile,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
aotual  weavers  a  large  number  of  people  obtain  a  livelihood 
from  the  bye-industries,  such  as  sorting  machine,  sorting, 
packing,  shipping,  etc. 

Coco  or  Coir  matting  is  made  in  many  qualities,  am 
cording  to  the  description  of  coir  yarn  and  thickness.  All 
standard  widths  up  to  six  feet  are  made  and  a  few  manu¬ 
facturers  have  looms  capable  of  greater  widths..  Matting 
rolls  are  usually  made  of  fifty  yards  length.  All  varieties 
of  yarn,  from  the  cheapest  beach  yarn  to  the  high  grade 
Anjengo  and  Alapat  yarns,  are  used  in  making  plain 
matting  of  all  descriptions.  Borders  and  stripes  of  any 
ordinary  colouring  present  no  difficulty  and  really  fine 
designs  and  good  patterns  are  made  by  the  more  expert 
weavers. 

Coir  Carpets  are  made  in  a  variety  of  fancy  designs. 
In  these  the  weft  forms  the  surface  of  the  pattern.  They 
require  more  time  to  make  and  are  consequently  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  matting. 

Coir  machine  .belting,  which  is  woven  to  a  certain 
extent  at  a  comparatively  cheap  cost,  finds  a  fair  amount 
of  local  demand  and  satisfactory  use. 

The  dyeing  for  fancy  mats  and  matting  is  practically 
all  done  with  aniline  dyes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  coir  dyes 
satisfactorily  or  as  well  as  other  textiles;  nevertheless,  an 
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increasing  demand  seems  to  exist  for  mats  and  matting  of 
coloured  designs. 

Besides  coconuts,  oil  is  expressed  from  Laurel,  Maia- 
vetty,  Iluppa,  Gingelly,  OJal,  Pine,  Anjili,  Karinjotta, 
Oil  industr  Kattavanakku,  Margosa  and  fish.  All  the 
us  ry'  oils  except  that  from  fish  are  used  mostly 
as  illuminants.  As  commercial  commodities  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  almost  nil.  The  oil  expression  process  is  mainly 
done  through  the  country  chakkus. 

The  fish  oil  industry  also  is  not  being  developed 
satisfactorily,  though  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  quantity  of  fish  oil  in  the  State.  Several 
varieties  of  fish,  rich  in  fat  content,  are  caught,  but  their 
oil  is  not  extracted.  The  chief  varieties  that  yield  oil  are 
sardines,  sharks,  klothi  (file  fish)  and  skates.  Oil  is  not 
taken  from  all  kinds  of  fish,  for  some  are  wholesome  articles 
of  food  and  as  such  are  not  available  for  the  extraction  of 
oil,  while  others  are  discarded  in  favour  of  less  costly  and 
relatively  more  oil  yielding  kinds.  There  are  some  like 
klothi  and  shark  the  livers  of  which  contain  nearly  all  the 
fat  so  that  it  can  be  separated  without  damaging  the  fish, 
while  some  others,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  sardine, 
contain  the  fat  in  the  body  thus  necessitating  treatment  of 
the  whole  fish  for-obtaining  the  oil.  In  the  latter  case,  after 
extraction  of  the  oil,  the  residue  is  useful  only  as  manure. 

The  chief  drawback  of  the  fish  oil  industry  is  that  the 
fish  cannot  be  caught  in  quantity  during  regular  seasons. 
Thus  the  industries  connected  with  fish  lack  one  of  the  first 
elements  of  success  in  commercial  or  industrial  under¬ 
takings,  namely,  a  steady,  dependable  and  regular  supply  of 
raw  material.  During  certain  seasons  shoals  of  them 
appear,  the  demand  is  more  than  satisfied  and  the  surplus 
wasted.  At  other  times,  the  supply  is  not  enough  even  for 
consumption.  Industrialists,  therefore,  are  reluctant  to 
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sink  any  large  amount  of  capital  for  the  extraction  of  oil  or 
the  manufacture  of  fish  guano. 

Tile  manufacture  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  in  Travancore.  But  it  has  made  rapid  progress  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  the  trade  depression 
■ Tbe  Xtiles°fcUr8  se’t  *n-  The  manufacture  of  pressed  bricks 
and  tiles  was  at  first  started  by  Europeans, 
but  now  a  great  many  Indians  also  have  taken  it  up.  Quilon 
with  the  natural  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  a  source  of 
fine  clay  maintains  its  position  as  the  centre  of  tile  manu¬ 
facture.  The  tiles  produced  here  are  so  good  that  after 
serving  the  large  local  demands  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  British  India,  Ceylon  and  Africa.  Though  clay  fit  for 
the  manufacture  of  tiles  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  State,  the  varieties  differ  in  composition  so  that  some 
which  exhibit  a  superficial  softening  at  a  low  temperature 
are  more  suitable  than  others.  This  superficial  softening 
renders  the  tiles  a  little  less  impervious.  In  places  where 
the  clay  is  not  so  easily  softened  special  kilns  capable  of 
producing  higher  temperatures  have  been  constructed. 
There  are  in  all  twelve  factories  in  the  State  employing 
2,179  hands. 


“Kaolin  and  China  clay  of  a  quality  practically  un¬ 
paralleled  anywhere  in  the  east,  even  including  China,  exist 
,,  .  .  ,  ^  in  an  abundant  measure  in  Travancore. 

Ceramic  industry,  m  •  .  . ,  ,  „  ,  . 

Clay  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of  this 
country  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  supply  of  olavs  for  the 
textile  growth  all  over  India  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
Travancore  very  shortly”.* 

Clays  of  various  kinds  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Red  burning  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles  are  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  and  they 

*  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar’s  Speech  at  Alwaye  while  laying  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Bleaching  Mills  on  5-10-1936. 
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sustain  a  large  number  of  brick  and  tile  factories.  Earthen¬ 
ware  vessels  form  an  important  item  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  State.  In  all  households,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest,  earthenware  vessels  of  local  manufacture 
are  used  as  cooking  utensils  or  containers  for  liquids.  The 
pottery  required  for  these  domestic  purposes  is  usually 
made  of  red  burning  clay  found  among  the  recent  sediments 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  made  by  a  caste  of  people 
called  KuSavar,  and  the  industry  has  been  in  existence  in 
the  country  from  time  immemorial.  Even  now  the  methods 
employed  by  these  KuSavar  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
The  pottery  made  by  them  is  unglazed.  When  fresh  it  is 
somewhat  porous,  but  becomes  impervious  to  water  and 
other  liquids  by  use.  Experiments  in  glazing  earthenware 
were  made  with  success  in  the  Industrial  School  of  Arts, 
Trivandrum,  many  years  ago.  But  glazing  has  not  yet 
become  an  industry.  China  clay  is  found  chiefly  as  a  bed 
in  the  geological  formation  known  as  the  V arkalai  Beds  in 
Indian  Geology.  This  formation  covers  an  area  of  about 
500  square  miles  and  the  China  clay  bed  is  about  five  feet 
in  thickness.  The  depth  at  which  the  clay  is  found  varies 
according  to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
seldom  more  than  fifty  feet.  The  clay  is  sometimes  tinged 
pink  or  yellow  with  iron,  but  pure  white  samples  are  very 
common.  China  clay  is  also  found  among  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  country,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  granite  in  situ,  as  in  Cornwall.  But  the  occurrence 
in  this  mode  is  neither  as  extensive  nor  as  uniform  as  the 
occurrence  in  the  sedimentary  formation. 

Stoneware  jars  are  much  valued  in  the  country. 
These  are  required  for  various  domestic  purposes.  The 
jars  vary  in  capacity  from  a  few  ounces  to  500  gallons  or., 
more.  The  demand  for  these  jars  was  so  great  in  the  past 
that  it  is  said  that  colonies  of  Chinese  potters  settled  down 
in  Travancore  for  manufacturing  them  on  the  spot.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  the  jars  which  they  made  with  the  materials. 
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available  in  the  country  were  so  durable  they  thought  that 
if  they  continued  to' make  stoneware  of  such  excellent' 
quality  the  demand  would  soon  cease,  as  replacements  of 
broken  jars  would  become  unnecessary,  and  that  they 
therefore  quitted  the  country  for  good. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  manufacture  stoneware 
in  the  country  ever  since  the  days  of  these  traditional 
Chinese  potters.  Very  recently  the  Department  of  Indus¬ 
tries  directed  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  utilising  the 
deposits'  of  China  clay  and  other  refractory  clays  existing 
in  the  country.  Experiments  in  this  direction  have  shown 
that  a  granulite  of ‘granitic  composition  which  occurs  in 
abundance  side  by  side  with  the  clays  can,  like  the  Cornish 
stone,  be  successfully  used  as  a  flux  in  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware.  The  granulite  contains  a  rather  high  percent¬ 
age  of  garnets  and  other  iron-bearing  minerals,  which 
impart  a  colour  to  the  articles.  The  raw  materials 
required  for  stoneware  making -are  found  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  their  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The 
stoneware  articles  experimentally  manufactured  in  the 
School  of  Arts,  Trivandrum,  are  covered  with  a  white 
leadless  zircon  glaze.  Experiments  are  also  being  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  with  the  clays  and  felspars: 
available  in  the  country. 

The  question  of  starting  the  ceramic  industry  began  to 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government  from  1108. 
In  that  year  the  Director  of  Industries  visited  the  Ceramic 
Department  of  the  Benares  Hindu  University  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  starting  the  industry.  ■  Some  research  work 
with  the  China  clay  available  in  Travancore  had  already 
been  done  there  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  found  that 
Travancore  China  clay  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  class  porcelain  articles  and  for  sizing  cloth,  paper, 
rubber,  etc.  The  Government  have  sanctioned  the  opening 
of  a  conbined  Porcelain  and  China  Clay  Refining  Factory. 
This  is  located  at  a  place  called  Kun^ara,  some  fifty  miles' 
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from  the  capital.  China  clay  of  excellent  quality  occurs 
in  this  region.  Stoneware,  mainly  in  the  form  of  glared 
pipes,  to  be  used  as  sewers  is  in  great  demand  on  account 
of  the  drainage  schemes  that  are  being  taken  up  by  the 
towns  both  in  and  outside  the  State.  The  production  of 
good  quality  jars  with  acid  resisting  glazes  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  already  existing  market.  Hydro-electric 
schemes  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  surrounding  districts  of 
British  India  will  consume  a  great  deal  of  electrical  goods. 
The.  very  cheap  means  of  water  transport  both  by  sea  and 
by  the  backwaters,  coupled  with  easily  adaptable,  cheap 
intelligent  labour,  are  additional  advantages  that  should 
make  this  industry  prosper. 

The  State’s  resources  of  sugar  are  large  and  varied. 
Still,  but  for  one  attempt,  very  little  serious  endeavour  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  refined 
Susar'  sugar.  From  the  palmyra  palm  ( Barasaua 
fiabellifer)  which  grows  abundantly  in  South  Travancore  a 
sweet  juice  is  extracted  from  the  spathes  and  jaggery  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  it.  This  jaggery  is  consumed  with  great  avidity 
and  relish  by  the  people.  Though  in  appearance  this  crude 
jaggery  is  not  exactly  inviting,  it  contains  a  fair  proportion 
of  valuable  albuminous  and  mineral  materials. 

Another  palm  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  second 
source  of  sugar  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  sago  palm 
.( Caryota  urens)  from  which  also,  after  suitable  treatment  of 
the  flower  bunch  and  stalk,  a  juice  very  rich  in  sucrose  can 
be  made  to  exude.  Sugarcane  is  cultivated  in  about  9,9.96 
acres  in  Central  Travancore.  In  this  instance  also,  the 
juice  is  converted  into  a  crude  gur.  There  is  just  one  factory 
ip  which  palmyra  jaggery  is  converted  into  white  crystalline 
sugar.  The  refining  is  done  by  the  use  of  activated  carbon. 
The  product  turned  out  by  the  factory  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  it  readily  finds  a  market.  This  factory  employs  211 
hands.  The  Government  had  a  direct  interest  ip  thie  concern, 
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This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  investors,  who  were  not  over-anxious 
to  launch  this  enterprise,  a  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling 
that  the  small  shareholder  would  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  unscrupulous  speculator  and  company  promoter.  State 
assistance,  however,  did  not  have  encouraging  results  and 
the  Government  have  therefore  transferred  their  rights  to 
a  private  concern. 

Rubber  passes  from  its  agricultural  stage  to  its  in¬ 
dustrial  stage  from  its  fifth  year.  It  will  then  be  necessary 
to  erect  a  coagulating  shed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  latex.  In  this 
building  the  latex  brought  in  by  the  tappers  is  first  of  all 
freed  of  sand,  bark  and  other  impurities  by  straining  and 
is  then  bulked  and  standardised  to  a  definite  dry  rubber 
content.  The  coagulation  of  the  latex  is  effected  by  means 
of  acetic  acid  which  in  the  case  of  crepe  rubber  is  added 
directly  to  the  bulked  latex.  Should  it  be  desired  to  make 
what  is  known  as  sheet  rubber,  the  latex,  after  being 
bulked  and  diluted,  is  poured  into  shallow  pans  for  coagu¬ 
lation.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  coagulated  sheet 
rubber  is  simple. 

The  coagulam  is  first  pressed  by  hand  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  bulky 
mass  of  rubber  into  the  condition  and  shape  required  for 
milling.  The  sheets  are  then  rolled  two  or  three  times  bet¬ 
ween  even-geared,  smooth  rollers,  a  treatment  which  gives 
them  a  smooth  even  surface  and  expresses  all  but  about  20 
percent,  of  the  remaining  water.  A  final  run  through  a 
mill,  this  time  between  marking  rollers,  impresses  the  sheets 
with  a  pattern  and,  as  a  rule,  with  the  trade  mark  of  the 
estate.  The  marking  which,  however,  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment,  being  only  done  to  give  the  sheet  a 
more  attractive  appearance  for  the  market,  completes  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  the  sheet,  The  sheets  are  next 
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washed  in  running  water  for  a  few  hours  and  afterwards 
hung  up  for  a  while.  When  they  have  ceased  to' drip,  the 
sheets  are  ready  to  be  cured.  This  is  done  by  placing  them 
on  rocks  in  specially  constructed  houses  into  which  smoke 
and  heat  from  basement  or  external  wood  fires  are  admitted, 
A  temperature  of  115°  to  120Q  F,  is  maintained  in  the 
(curing)  smoke  house.  The  curing  process  takes  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  by  which  time  the  white  coagulam  should  have 
turned  into  a  dark  amber  thoroughly  dry,  The  sheets  are 
by  now  already  strong  and  resilient  and  are  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 

The  raw  rubber,  as  placed  on  the  market  by  planta¬ 
tions,  falls  roughly  into  three  types.  So  far,  we  have  des¬ 
cribed  the  mode  of  preparation  of  one  type  only,  viz.,  smoked 
sheet,  the  reason  being  that  smoked  sheet  requires  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  machinery  in  its  preparation.  Smoked  sheet  can 
be  cheaply  made  and  it  is  the  form  of  rubber  best  suited  to 
small  holdings  on  which  it  may  not  be  profitable  to  instai 
power  machinery. 

Another  type  of  rubber  prepared  is  that  known  as 
“First  Latex  Crepe”.  The  method  of  coagulation  for  “First 
Latex  Crepe”  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  making  the 
sheet  except  that,  as  previously  mentioned,  instead  of  pour¬ 
ing  the  latex  into  shallow  pans,  it  is  coagulated  in  bulk  in 
large  tubs.  When  the  latex  in  these  tubs  is  sufficiently 
coagulated,  it  is  passed  through  a  series  of  power  macerating 
machines.  A  macerator  consists  essentially  of  two  uneven- 
geared  corrugated  rollers  which  grind  and  chew  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  rubber,  finally  uniting  them  into  long  strips  of 
rubber  about  a  foot  wide;  after  this  rough  macerating  treat¬ 
ment  strips  of  rubber  are  passed  between  the  rollers  of 
another  uneven-geared  machine,  the  rollers  this  time  being 
smooth.  It  emerges  from  these  machines  after  one  or  two 
millings  in  long,  thin  strips  very  much  like  lace.  This  lace 
is  cut  into  lengths  .and;  either  air-dried  in  well-ventilated 
drying  houses  or  put  into  patent  driers  and  quickly  and 
66 
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thoroughly  dried  by  means  of  hot  air  currents  or  in  other 
ways.  The  lace  crepe  may  be  marketed  as  such  or  milled 
after  still  more  artificial  drying  and  sold  as  “Blanket  Crepe”. 

About  20  per  cent,  of- the  output  of  a  rubber  estate 
consists  mostly  of  lower  grade  “Scrap  Rubber”,  which  is 
made  up  of  rubber  which  has  naturally  coagulated  on  the 
tapping  cuts  or  has  been  split  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  or  on 
the  ground.  Under  “Scrap  Rubber”  is  also  included  the 
rubber  which  is  found  adhering  to  the  collecting  cups  and 
buckets.  Scrap  Rubber  is  usually  full  of  impurities  which 
have  to  be  washed  away  before  the  rubber  can  be  put  on  the 
market.  For  cleaning  and  working  up  this  grade,  most 
estates  use  powerful  scrap-washing  machines.  These  wash 
the  impurities  away  and  chew  up  the  rubber  into  big  saus¬ 
age-like  rolls.  The  rolls  thus  obtained  are  treated  in  the 
same  fashion  as  “First  Latex  Crepe”  and  are  transformed 
into  lengths  of  crepe  in  varying  shades  of  brown,  designat¬ 
ed  for  marketing  “scrap  crepe”. 

The  Travancore  rubber  plantation  industry  has 
received' substantial  lid  from  the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  United  Planters’  Association  in  South  India.  The 
Government  of  Travancore  has  done  its  very  best  to 
encourage  the  industry.  It  has  contributed  a  good  sum 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  researches  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  above  Association  and  when  a  Mycologist  was 
appointed  to  study  the  local  rubber  diseases,  the  Government 
generously  gave  the  land  on  which  the  Mycologist’s  bun¬ 
galow  and  laboratory  were  to  be  built.  These  scientific  aids 
coupled  with  the  natural  facilities  for  cultivation  led  to 
rapid  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Tra¬ 
vancore.  But  unfortunately  the  production  far  exceeded 
the  demand  and  unexpectedly  the  rubber  slump  occurred. 
With  a  view  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand  and 
maintain  a  fair  and  equitable  price  level,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  in  1934  by  the  various  rubber  producing 
countries  of  the  yorld  to  restrict  the  production  and  export 
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of  rubber  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Participation  in  this 
agreement  made  the  export  of  the  whole  quantity  of -.rubber 
produced  in  the  State  impossible  and  it  was  therefore  nfece'fi^, 
sary  to  find  out  some  method  to  utilise  the  excess  production. 
The  Government,  however,  came  to  the  rescue.  They  started 
a  Rubber  Factory  at  Trivandrum  equipped  with  up-to-date 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  and  cycle  tubes, 
cycle  and  cart  tyres,  hoses,  water-proof  clothing,  toys  and 
other  articles.  This  Rubber  Factory  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  India  and  by  starting  this  pioneer  industry  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expected  to  show  to  the  public  the  possibilities  and 
prospects  of  the  rubber  industry.  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  was  pleased  to  declare  the  State  Rubber  Factory  open 
on  the  1st  Chingam  1111  M.  E.  and  with  an  illuminating 
and  spirited  address  blessed  it  with  success  and  increased 
usefulness.  The  factory  worked  under  government  auspices 
for  twenty  months,  when  it  was  transferred  to  private 
individuals.  The  original  expectations  have  borne  fruit. 
The  State  initiative  has  encouraged  new  enterprises,  hubber 
factories  are  being  opened- by  private  individuals.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  has  also  helped  the  rubber  industry  by  falling  in 
with  the  International  Rubber  Restriction  Scheme  and 
passing  the  Rubber  Control  Regulation  II  of  1112  to  provide 
for  the  control  of  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  rubber. 

In  point  of  importance,  tea  ranks  next  to  rubber 
among  plantation  industries.  The  tea  factory  equipped 
with  necessary  machinery  is  erected  in  a 

^ea'  central  position  on  the  tea  estate.  A  tea 

factory,  like,  any  other  building  of  this  sort,  .is  severely 
practical  and  does  not  aspire  to  any  architectural  beauties; 
in  fact  the  large  corrugated  iron  buildings  which  represent 
a  tea  factory  are  often  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  pleasing 
landscape. 

In  no  branch  of  the  Indian  tea  industry  has  greater 
progress  been  made  than  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
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the  tea  of  commerce  from  the  green  leaf  plucked  from  the 
bushes.  As  the  art  of  tea  cultivation  came  to  India  from 
China,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Chinese  methods  were  at 
first  adopted,  but  before  long  the  methods  were  improved 
and  machinery  began  to  be  used.  Unlike  among  the 
Chinese,  the  rolling  of  tea  and  the  drying  of  the  rolled  leaf 
are  done  by  the  use  of  machines  in  Travancore. 

There  are  two  distinctly  different  methods  of  making 
tea,  according  to  whether  black  or  green  tea  is  required,  but, 
as  the  manufacture  in  Travancore,  and  indeed  in  all  Indian 
tea  districts,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  black  tea,  the 
latter  process  alone  is  described  here.  A  sine  qua  non  of 
making  good  tea,  either  black  or  green,  is  to  get  the  freshly- 
plucked  leaf  into  the  factory  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  arrange,  especially  on 
a  big  estate  on  fairly  steep  land.  A  favourite  method  is  to 
erect  wire  shoots  which  consist  of  a  long  wire  (some  are 
over  a  mile  long)  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  hills  down  to 
the  factory,  which  is  generally  placed  in  some  low  central 
position.  Small  gravity  runners  are  placed  on  the  wire  rope 
and  the  bags  of  leaf  hooked  to  these  run  down  the  wire  at  .a. 
tremendous  speed,  various  ingenious  methods  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  check  the  pace  at  the  end  to  prevent  the  leaf  being 
bruised.  In  other  cases,  where  the  conformation  of  land 
will  not  allow  shoots  being  used,  the  leaf  is  carried  down  to 
the  nearest  cart  road  on  coolies’  heads,  whence  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  factory  by  means  of  some  conveyance.  If 
there  is  no  cart  road,  the  leaf  goes  the  whole  way  to  the 
factory  on  coolies’  heads. 

On  arrival  at  the  factory,  the  leaf  is  thinly  and  evenly 
spread  on  tiers  of  tightly  stretched  material,  sometimes  wire 
mesh  of  a  small  size,  but  more  often  jute  hessian  cloth,  and 
there  it  is  allowed  to  lie  for  eighteen  to  thirty  hours  acQard- 
ing  to  the  weather.  This  process  is  called  “withering”,  the 
object  being  to  evaporate  a  certain  amount  of  the  moisture 
put  of  the  leaf  and  so  render  it  flaocid,  in  which  state  it  will 
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take  on  a  good  twist  in  the  rollers.  In  wet  weather  it  is 
often  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  accomplish 
this,  a  supply  of  hot  air  in  conjunction  with  mechanical  fans 
being  used;  but  the  artificially  withered  leaf  seldom,  if  ever, 
turns  out  to  be  as  good  as  the  tea  obtained  from  natural 
wither.  Properly  withered  leaf  will  have  lost  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  from  the  fresh  green  state  in  which 
it  came  into  the  factory.  This  withering  process  is  carried 
on  in  the:  upper  floors  of  the  factory,  of  which  there  may  be 
one,  two  or  three,  according  to  the  style  of  building,  the 
ground  floor  always  being  reserved  as  a  machinery  room, 
where  all  the  remaining  processes  of  manufacture  are 
Carried  out.  Even  with  three  lofts  closely  packed  with 
racks,  there  will  be  seldom  sufficient  space  for  spreading 
all  the  leaves  when  the  estate  is  in  full  bearing,  and  resort 
is  often  had  to  separate  withering  houses  which  are  erected 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  factory. 

Directly  the  leaf  is  properly  withered,  it  is  removed 
from  the  racks  and  taken  to  the  rollers.  These  are  large 
and  circular  machines  which  consist  of  a  flat  table  with 
small  wooden  or  brass  battens  across  it  and  a  round  bottom¬ 
less  box,  smaller  than  the  table,  held  just  clear  of  it  by  three 
cranks.  This  box  is  filled  with  the  withered  leaf  and  the 
machine  set  in  motion,  when  the  box  moves  with  a  circular 
action  over  the  table,  really  forming  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  battens,  imparts  a  twist  to  the  leaf. 
The  leaf  is  left  in  these  machines  which  run  at  forty  three  to 
fiftyfive  revolutions  per  minute  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
it  is  taken  out  and  put  over  a  mechanical  sieve  which  sifts 
out  the  small  broken  leaves.  This  is  taken  to  the  fermenting 
room  and  the  remainder  which  went  over  the  sieve  is  put 
back  into  the  roller  for  a  further  period.  This  rolling  pro¬ 
cess  serves  not  only  to  put  a  twist  on  the  leaf  but  also  breaks 
the  leaf  cells,  thus  freeing  the  juices  which  give  the  charac¬ 
teristic  flavour  and  colour  to  the  infusion  made  with  boiling 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  To  ensure  the  thorough  breaking 
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of  the  leaf  cells,  most  modern  tea  rollers  are  fitted  with 
a  movable  cap  taking  the  place  of  the  top  of  the  bos,  which 
can  be  screwed  down  with  great  pressure  whilst  the  roller  is 
in  action,  thus  squeezing  the  leaf  on  to  the  table.  The  leaf 
is  rolled  in  this  way  three,  and  sometimes  four,  times  when 
it  is  put  into  the  fermenting  room.  Here  it  is  spread  about 
three  inches  thick  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  A  moist 
atmosphere  helps  the  fermentation  end  arrangements  are 
generally  made  to  ensure  this.  The  time  the  tea  takes  to 
reach  the  proper  stage  of  fermentation  varies  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  leaf  and  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting 
room,  but  a  good  tea-maker  can  judge  by  the  appearance  and 
smell  of  the  leaf  just  when  it  has  been  carried  far  enough. 
At  the  time  the  leaf  goes  into  the  rollers  it  has  a  bright 
green  colour ;  it  begins  to  change  owing  to  the  juice  starting 
to  ferment  directly  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when 
the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  leaf  assumes  the  bright 
copper  colour  of  the  infused  tea. 

The  fermented  leaf  is  then  taken  to  the  driers.  These 
are  large  machines  with  ingenious  hinges  and  perforated 
trays  running  slowly  through  them,  on  which  a  blast  of  hot 
air  continually  plays.  .  The  leaf  which  is  spread  on  them  is 
turned /.over  at  intervals.  The  best  and  most  modern  driers 
are  entirely  automatic  in  action,  and  two  men,  one  feeding 
the  fermented  leaf  into  the  machine  and  the  other  stoking 
the  furnace  which  supplies  the  hot  air  blast,  can  work  the 
largest  of  them  and  can  turn  out  as  much  as  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tea  every  hour.  A  large  factory  turning  out  over 
a  million  pounds  of  tea  in  a  year  will  have  several  of  these 
huge  machines  working  most  of  the  day  and,  in  busy  times, 
during  the  night  too.  The  temperature  at  which  tea  is  dried 
varies  from  200  to  230  degrees. 

As  the  tea  comes  out  of  the  driers,  it  is  taken  to  the 
sifting  room,  where  large  mechanical  sifters  sort  it  out  into 
the  various  grades  in  which  it  is  put  on  the  market;  these 
are,  in  their  order  of  merit,  Broken  Orange  Pekoe,  Broken 
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Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong,  Fannings  and 
Dust.  As  soon  as  sufficient  of  these  different  grades  have 
been  collected  to  make  an  invoice,  each  grade  is  taken  out  of 
the  bins  in  which  it  is  stored,  run  through  one  of  the  driers 
to  drive  off  any  moisture  the  tea  may  have  absorbed  during 
the  time  it  has  been  lying  in  the  bins,  and  then  bulked.  Bulk¬ 
ing  consists  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  tea  so  that  all  the 
chests  of  each  grade  shall  be  of  uniform  quality.  The  tea  is 
then  packed  in  chests,  machinery  being  used  to  pack  it  as 
tightly  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  platform  to 
which  the  chest  is  clamped  and  which  vibrates  very  rapidly 
and  shakes  the  tea  down  till  it  lies  as  closely  as  possible. 
This  operation  completed,  the  tea  passes  from  its  factory 
stage  and  enters  on  the  world  market. 

This  industry  assumed  importance  only  very  recently. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  cashew  nut 
factories  has  been  increasing.  It  provides 
Cashew  nut.  wor]j  for  about  20,000  coolies,  mostly 
omen.  There  are  now  twenty  three  cashew  nut  factories. 

!  ey  fall  into  three  groups  : — 

(1)  Direct  exporters  having  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York. 

(2)  Factories  that  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
corporation  and  transact  business  through  a  common  office. 
The  corporation  also  does  direct  export.  There  are  four 
such  corporations  composed  of  about  twelve  factories 
now  working  in  the  State,  viz.,  the  Quilon  Cashew  Export 
Corporation;  the  Travancore  Cashew  Corporation;  the  Unique 
Cashew  Mart  and  Messrs.  Baker  Bennet  Day. 

(3)  Suppliers  to  exporters.  These  factories  are 
mainly  engaged  in  roasting,  shelling,  removal  of  the  inner 
coat,  grading  and  packing  of  the  nut.  Roasting  is  usually 
done  in  open  iron  pans  over  a  small  circular  earthenware 
furnace.  About  3/4  pound  of  nuts  is  roasted  in  one  to  two 
piinutes.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  then  thrown  on  tlje 
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nuts  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  the  pans  are  emptied  on  to 
the  ground.  Several  furnaces  work  at  the  same  time..  Roasting 
is  a  process  which  needs  great  care  as  over-roasted  kernels 
are  unsaleable  in  foreign  markets.  Some  factories  roast 
150  -  170  bags  of  raw  nuts  a  day.  The  average-size  factory, 
however,  handles  only  about  50  bags.  A  few  of  the  bigger 
factories  have  recently  set  up  roasters  of  local  make  which 
ensure  better  control  over  the  process  and  consequently  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  final  product.  The  fuel  employed 
for  roasting  is  the  rind  of  shelled  cashew  nuts. 

When  the  roasted  nuts  have  cooled,  they  are  shelled. 
This  is  done  with  wooden  mallets,  mostly  by  women.  It  is 
an  operation  requiring  great  skill  as  the  kernels  easily 
break,  and  broken  kernels  fetch  a  much  lower  price.  The 
kernels  are  removed  from  the  shell  by  hand. 

The  next  process  is  the  removal  of  the  reddish  brown 
coat  that  covers  the  kernel.  This  is  done  by  spreading  the 
shelled  nuts  over  wire-gauze  trays  in  hot  air  ovens  and 
heating  them  to  a  temperature  of  about  120°F.  for  four 
hours.  This  drying,  besides  facilitating  the  removal  of  the 
inner,  coat,  drives  off  excessive  moisture  and  prevents 
mouldiness  in  storage.  The  temperature  has  to  be  carefully 
controlled  since  at  higher  temperatures  the  kernels  become 
brittle  and  break  easily  during  subsequent  operations.  The 
kernels  are  then  removed  from  the  oven  and  peeled  by  hand 
while  still  warm.  The  peeled  kernels  are  next  passed  on  to 
be  cleaned  and  graded.  Cleaning  consists  in  carefully 
removing  with  a  knife  any  part  of  the  testa  that  may  still 
be  found  adhering  to  the  kernels. 

Definite  grades  and  standards  are  recognised  by  the 
trade  and  ho  ungraded  nuts  are  exported.  No  machines 
are  employed  for  grading  and  it  is  all  done  by  hand:  It 
consequently  requires  considerable  experience.  Size,  degree 
of  roasting  and  freedom  from  defects  are  the  main  factors 
that  determine  the-  grades,  The  accepted  grades  with  the 
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corresponding  number  of  whole  kernels  per  (lb.)  of  each, 
is  given  below  : — 


Grade. 

1st  quality. 
2nd  quality. 
3rd 

4th  „ 
Butts. 
Splits. 
Pieces. 


No.  of  whole  kernels 
per  pound. 
200-210 
260-280 
303-320 
400-450 


‘Butts’  refer  to  kernels  broken  in  two  along  the 
shorter  axis,  '  while  ‘Splits’  consist  of  one  cotyledon  only. 
The  number  of  counts  to  the  pound  is  remarkably  constant 
in  all  grades. 

Formerly  the  kernels  were  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  by  the  time  the 
consignments  reached  their  destination  they  were  badly 
attacked  by  weevils  and  hence  became  totally  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  After  repeated  trials  this  difficulty 
was  got  over  by  packing  in  tins  charged  with  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  Messrs.  Baker  Bennet  Day  of  New  York  have  taken 
a  patent  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  this  method  of  packing  (known 
as  “Vitapack’’)  and  their  chief  supplier  in  Travancore  is 
the  only  one  allowed  to  use  this  type  of  packing.  Other 
exporters  desiring  to  pack  in  carbon  dioxide  have  to  pay 
to  the  aforesaid  company  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  goods  on  consignments  entering  the 
United  States.  All  the  other  exporters  in  Travancore  are, 
therefore,  now  packing  in  vacuum.  Tins  filled  with  kernels 
are  vacuumised  through  a  small  •  hole  in  the  lid  which  is 
hermetically  sealed.  This  method  of  packing  keeps  the 
kernels  sound  for  over  a  year,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  not 
so  satisfactory  as  packing  in  carbon  dioxide, 
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The  tins  used  for  packing  are  mostly  made  by 
Messrs.  Tata  &  Co.,  Erpakulam,  and  cost  about  Rs.  45  per 
100.  After. the  tins  are  filled  with  kernels  and  are  sealed, 
they  are  packed  two  together  in  dealwood  cases;  they  are 
finally  marked  and  labelled,  thereby  completing  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  export.  The  cost  of  packing  tins,  dealwood 
case  and  labour,  works  out  to  Re.  1-12-0  per  case.  The  net 
weight  of  a  packed  case  is  50  lbs.  One  bag  of  raw  nuts 
(168  lbs.)  gives  35  to  40  lbs.  of  finished  product.  This  works 
out  to  a  kernel  yield  of  about  23  per  cent,  on  the  raw  nuts. 

The  by-products  of  cashew  nut: — The  main  by-product  of 
the  cashew  nut  is  a  mixture  of  seed  coats  (testa)  and  small 
broken  pieces  and  dust  of  kernels.  At  present  there  is  no 
demand  whatever  for  this  product  and  it  is  being  wasted. 
This  is  unfortunate,  since  it  is  a  highly  nutritive  cattle  and 
poultry  food  as  is  obvious  from  the  following  analysis  of  a 
sample  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ceylon. 


Water 

8T  per  cent. 

Proteins 

7 '6 

Fat 

12-3 

Carbohydrates 

59-2 

Fibre 

11-0 

Ash 

1-8 

The  nutritive  value  of  this  product  is  little  known.  • 
Shell  oil: — There  is  hardly  any  shell  oil  available  in 
our  factories,  as  a  good  part  of  it  is  burnt  away  in  the 
process  .of  roasting  the  nuts  and  the  roasted  shells  are 
further  used  as  fuel.  The  Kurienoleum  Produce  Co.  of 
Quilon  makes  a  small  quantity  of  shell  oil  which  is  used 
mixed  with  certain  paints.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  good  wood 
preservative. 

Cashew  alcohol:—- In  the  West  Indies,  Goa  and  else¬ 
where  a  spirit  is  prepared  by  fermenting  the  juice  extracted 
from  the  cashew  fruit,  Ro  attempt  in  this  direction  hae 
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been  made  so  far  in.  Travaneore,  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
.merits  careful  consideration. 

Rancid  kernels: — A  certain  quantity  of  rancid  kernels 
is  available  in  most  of  our  cashew  nut  factories.  There  is 
very,  little  demand  for  this  at  present,  but  factory  owners 
.are  optimistic  about  finding  a  market  .for  this  product  in 
France  in  the  near  future. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
of  the  State.  Salt  used  to  be  manufactured  not  only  in  the 
factories  known  as ‘Atoms’ inSouth  Travan- 
core  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Colache], 
but  also  at  the  ‘Padanays’  situated  in  the  margin  of  the 
backwaters  in  Trivandrum,  Chirayinkll,  Karunagappally, 
Kart'hika-ppally  and  Ampalapula  taluks.  The  salt  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  ‘Aloms’  was  superior  in  quality  to  that 
produced  at  the  Padanays  and  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  any  time  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  latter. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  in  those  days  was  free  and  unres¬ 
tricted.  ;  But  the  monopoly  system  was  introduced  in  988 
M.  K.,  which  made  th9  ryots  indifferent  to  the  manufacture 
of,  salt.  The  local  salt  industry  lost  ground  slowly.  A 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  salt  industry  culture 
,-was  reached  in  1079  M.  E.  (1904  A.  D.)  when  a  new  factory 
was  opened  on  private  account.  In  that  year  an  area  of  120 
acres  was  leased  out  to  a  company  which  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  by  which  the  latter  has  to 
purchase  the  whole  or  a  stipulated  quantity  of-  salt  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  price  and  sell  it  to  the  public  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old  factories,  and  to  levy  a  duty  at  the 
time  of  issue,  when  the  producers  are  permitted  to  sell 
the  excess  quantity.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Excise  System.  Under  it  all  the  maramath  works  in  the 
factories  are  carried  out  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
the  Government  incurring  no  expenditure  except  for  the 
preventive  staff.  The  large  profit  the  Modified  Excise 
Factories  yielded,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Monopoly 
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Factories,  afforded  sufficient  inducement  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  under  this  system  to  maintain  their  factories  in 
good  condition  and  produce  as  much  salt;  as  they  could.  To 
enable  the  change  of  system  being  introduced  in  the  Mono¬ 
poly  Factories  under  legal  sanction  and  to  place  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  factories  under  a  statutory  basis  in  regard 
to  the.method  of  manufacture  and  thus  improve  and  expand 
the  salt  industry  in  the  State,  a  Regulation  was  passed — Re¬ 
gulation  III  of  1088 — which  grants  powers  to  the  Government 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  factories  from  start  to  finish. 
After  the  passing  of  the  above  Regulation,  other  factories . 
came  into  existence  one  by  one,  with  the  result  that  at 
present  there  are  fifteen  factories  with  a  pan  area  of  53T316 
acres.  Of  these  two  are  working  under  the  Monopoly  System 
and  thirteen  under  the  Modified  Excise  System.  The  sub¬ 
joined  statement  gives  details  of  acreage,  etc.,  in  respect  of 
each  factory: — 


1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 


7. 


13. 


Name  of  Factory  I 


Monopoly  Factories. 
KS;i£kkamangalam 
Colachel 

Modified  Excise  Factories. 

Old  Alom 

Old  Alom  Extension 
Swamy  Alom 
Kumari  Alom 

ThSmSrakkulam  Extension  No.I ; 

Do.  No.  II  ! 

Sri  Mala  Krishriamony  Alom  1 
Sri  Sankara  Alom 
Sri  Malagopalan&than  Alom 
Put'halom  ’  j 

Variyar-  _ 

Thattarippu  Oclai 

Sri  Chit'hira  Thirunal  , 

Mut'huswamy  Factory 

Tota  l 


Total  Acreage 
acreage  j  of  pans 


'I 


240-48 

77*89 

89*75 

4690 

139  43 

46  91 

4-54 

.  2.98 

2-43 

2-39 

16-98 

12*626 

127-42 

60-04' 

170-29 

55-16 

68-20 

31-54 

65129 

30-00 

140-00  : 

59-60 

120-00  1 

54-95 

■  22-42  ! 

4-42 

35-55651 

10-98- 

53-59 

34-93. 

1,296-2166 , 

631-316 
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Manufacturing  seasons. — In  all  the  factories  in  the 
State,  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  by  solar  eva¬ 
poration  in  two  seasons  yearly,  i.  e.,  the  interval  between 
the  closing  of  the  south  west  and  the  setting  in  of  the  north 
east  monsoons,  and  the  interval  between  the  north  east  and 
the  south  west  monsoons.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
“PurattaSi  Pani,”  and  extends  over  2|  months  generally; 
while  the  second  is  known  as  the  ‘‘Thai  Pani”  which  lasts 
for  nearly  five  months.  Evaporation  is  quickest  and  most 
effective. in  the  latter  part  of  Purattasi  Pani. 

Brine  Supply.  Of  the  fifteen  factories,  ten  are  situated 
at  Thamarakkulam,  one  at  Ra  j  akk  amangalam ,  one  at  Cola- 
chel  and  the  remaining  three  near  Cape  Comorin.  These  are 
situated  in  low  lands  and  very  close  to  the  sea.  The  fac¬ 
tories  at  .ftajakkamangalam,  Oolachel  and  near  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  get  their  supply  of  brine  direct  from  the  sea,  while  the 
factories  at  Thamarakkulam  depend  for  their  brine  supply 
upon  the  estuary  called  Manakkrdy  Lake  close  to  the  bar. 
Thamarakkulam  with  ten  factories  has  got  natural  facilities 
of  its  own  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  estuary  serves  as 
an  outer  reservoir  for  Thamarakkulam  factories  from  which 
brine  is  conveyed  through  channel  to  the  inner  reservoir  of 
each  factory,  whence  the  pans  are  irrigated.  The  factories 
do  not  get  strong  brine  on  most  occasions  during  the  work-- 
ing  season.  The  estuary  is  inconstant  as  a  source  of  brine 
supply,  on  account  of  the  contamination  of  fresh  water. 
Since  the  fruition  of  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  Project,  the 
Manakkudy  Lake  is,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  short 
intervals,  filled,  with  fresh  water  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  also  trouble  from  fresh  water  percolation  in  the 
Rajakkamangalam  and  Oolachel  factories,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  channels  to  these 
factories. 

.  The  dilution  of  brine  in  the  lake,  which  threatened 
to  reduce  the  output,  was  the  occasion  for  looking  for  other 
sources  for  the  supply  of  brine.  Fortunately  for  the 
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licensees,  .most  of  them -get  a  plentiful  .supply,  of  brine  of 
-high  density  from  wells  sunk  in  their  factories  which  for¬ 
merly  formed'  the  bed  of  the  lake.  The  factories  at 
Thamarakkulam  are,  therefore,  getting  brine  from  the  wells 
for  supplementing  the  brine  in  the  estuary. 

■  Process  of  manufacture.  The  salt  works  are  arranged 
in  rows  of  pans  called  condensers  and  crystallisers  of  equal 
dimensions  of  one  cent,  each  crystaliiser  being  mated  with 
a  condenser  in  all  tlie  Modified  Excise  Factories.  Thecon- 
denserisona  higher  level  than  the  crystaliiser.  This  is 
doner  in  order  that  the  brine  may  freely  flow  into  the 
crystaliiser  from  the  condenser.  Brine  is  first  irrigated  to 
the  condensers  from  the  reservoir  by  means  of  feeding 
channels  and  it  is  allowed  to  concentrate  there  till  the 
brine  reaches  18°  F.,  when  the  calcium  salts  are  expected  to 
be  deposited.  Then  the  condensed  brine  is  passed  into  the 
crystaliiser  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches,  where  the  cry¬ 
stals  of  sodium  chloride  are  formed.  This  process  of 
'Crystallisation  is  allowed  to  continue  until  almost  the  whole 
of  the  sodhim  chloride  is  deposited.  The  salt  crystals  are 
raked  w-ith  wooden  scrapers  and  heaped  on  the  ridges  to 
drain  and  the  bed  is  irrigated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  brine. 
•The  crystals  are  then  removed  to  the  drying  ground  and 
'placed’  in  long  narrow  heaps  to  dry.  When  the  crystals 
are  completely  dry,  they  are  removed  to  the  storage  plat- 
dorm  and  stored  after  weighment  in  heaps  of  generally  1,200 
maunds.  The  heaps  are  then  thatched  with  coconut  leaves 
arid  allowed  to  remain  there  in  store,  until  the  salt  is 
■removed  for  sale  or  transport  to  the  depots  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  .  ,  ■- 

The  irrigation  and  scraping  are  repeated  once  in. six 
or  seven  days  according  to  weather  conditions..  .  It.  takes 
ten  to  twelve  days  for  scraping  salt  from  the  time  of 
irrigating5  the  condenser.  '  The  process  of  scraping  after 
each  irrigation- is 'called  single  irrigation'  method.  The 
brine  'that  remains  '  in  the  crystallisers  is  thrown  out  after 
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the  fifth  scraping,  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  magne¬ 
sium  salts  with  the  sodium  chloride.  ;  ■ 

Production  and  consumption  of  salt-— The  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  salt  in  the  Sate  is  about  12  lakhs  of  maunds. 
Til]  the  year  1110  M.  E.  the  output  in  the  factories  never, 
equalled  the  annual  consumption.  The  deficit  was  made 
good  by  importation  from  Bombay  and  Tuticorin.  The 
chief  impediments  for  the  successful  working  of  the  facto-: 
ries  are  (i)  insufficient  supply  of  good  brine,  (ii)  percola¬ 
tion  of  fresh  water  from  the  Kothayar  Irrigation  channels, 
(iii)  adverse  weather  conditions.  In  spite  of  these,  adverse 
circumstances,  the  factories  are  now  yielding  more  than 
the  quantity  required  for  consumption  in  the  State.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  yield  of  the  factories,  the 
import  from  outside  and  the  consumption  in  the  country  for 
ten  years  ending  with  1111  (1935-1936). 


Year 

Yield  of  the 
factori  es 
Mds. 

Quantity 

imported 

Mds. 

Consumption 

Mds. 

1102 

6,78,380 

5,53,134 

11,28,733 

1103 

9,87.515 

6,43,049 

11,81,124 

1104 

7,64,413 

5,18,375 

12,16,769 

1105 

7,93,965 

3,10,701 

11,99,800 

1106 

10,11,249 

2,38,780 

11,94,444 

1107 

11,63,044 

2,26,623 

12,00,611 

1108 

7.43,857 

1,93,909 

11,67,558 

1109 

8,70,614 

4,95,913 

11,969,42 

1110 

17,10,654 

2,13,262 

11,72,708 

1111 

.  .  -  1 

•  13,38,358 

87,489 

12,14,721 

As  enterprising  capitalists  have  entered  the  field  of 
salt  manufacture  and  as  the  industry  yields  very  attractive 
returns  on  the  money  invested  under  normal  conditions,'  the 
future  of  the  salt  industry  is  very  hopeful.  The  question 
that  has  now  arisen  for  serious  consideration  is  whether  the. 
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industry  can  still  further  be  expanded  without  finding  mar¬ 
kets  outside  the  State  for  our  surplus  stock.  It  may  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
governments  concerned  for  the  sale  of  Travancore  salt  in 
neighbouring  territories. 

The  mineral  possibilities  of  Travancore  are  great.  So 
far  they  have  bean  only  insufficiently  exploited.  The  sands 
;  of  the  beach  contain  some  of  the  most  valu- 
Mmmg  industries.  minerajg>  The  deposits  of  monazite 

are  by  far  the  richest  in  the  world  both  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  available  and  the  proportion  of  the  thoria  content 
therein.  Big  deposits  of  graphite  have  been  found  in  the 
NedumangSd  taluk  and  it  is  expected  that  un worked  deposits 
are  still  available  for  exploitation.  Travancore  plumbago 
should  be  an  attractive  proposition  to  an  adventurous  spirit. 
A  collection  of  Travancore  plumbago,  both  crude  and  refined, 
and  a  magnificent  series  of.  crucibles  and  other  articles 
manufactured  from  it  are  exhibited  in  the  Government 
Museum  in  Trivandrum. 

The  mica  that  has  been  exploited  in  the  State  by 
different  people  at  various  times  is  what  is  known  to  minera¬ 
logists  as  Phlogopite  Mica,  usually  amber  coloured.  Tra¬ 
vancore  Mica  is  not  free  from  the  defects  of  buckling  and 
inclusions  of  foreign  bodies.  In  the  Madras  Government 
Museum,  however,  is  exhibited  a  fairly  large  sheet  of  phlogo¬ 
pite  from  Travancore  without  any  buckling  or  inclusions  of 
foreign  bodies.  As  it  is  eminently  suited  as  an  insulating 
material,  it  is  highly  useful  in  the  electrical  industry.  There 
are  un  worked  deposits  of  mica  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  there  are  only  very.few  persons  who  are  engaged  in  this 
industry. 

Magnetite,  an  extremely  valuable  ore  of  iron,  occurs 
diffused  in  rocks  in  different  localities,  but  never  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  form  to  be  available  for  an  iron  industry.  In  some 
localities  it  is  brought  down. from  hills  and  is  found- 
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associated  with  quartz  and  other  minerals  in  the  sand  in 
brooks,  and  a  prosperous  iron  smelting  industry  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  in  different  localities.  One  may  point 
out  in  proof  of  this  the  heaps  of  slags  on  the  road  from 
MylSdy  to  Mafungnr  in  AgasthlSwafam  taluk,  for  long 
utilised  as  road  material. 

The  red  sand  which  attracts  almost  all  the  visitors  to 
Cape  Comorin,  known  to  mineralogists  as  garnet,  seems  to 
have  been  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  sandpaper;  now, 
however,  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  collect  it  for  this 
purpose. 

All  these  minerals  pale  into  insignificance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  some  of  the  so-called  rare  minerals  in  which 
Travancore  is  rich ;  and  of  one  or  two  of  them  she  is 
holding  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  mineral  industry  of  the 
whole  wozdd. 

Monazite, : — Of  these  the  best  known  is  monazite,  a 
phosphate  and  silicate  of  the  rare  earths  ceria,  yttria, 
lanthana  and  didymia,  while  thoria  is  invariably  present  in 
varying  proportions.  The  associated  minerals,  ilmenite  and 
zircon,  are  finding  an  increasing  market  in  Europe  and 
America.  Monazite  is  found  in  the  pegmatites  running 
through  the  granites  of  the  country  in  association  with 
mica,  ilmenite,  magnetite,  zircon  and  other  minerals  and  the 
deposits  of  workable  concentration  should  be  ultimately 
traced  to  these  pegmatites,  small  or  large,  occurring  all  over 
the  country  along  the  sea-shore.  Some  of  these  found  in. 
Thovala  taluk  are  so  rich  in  monazite  that  at  one  time  pro¬ 
posals  were  entertained  for  exploiting  them.  But,  in  the 
face  of  the  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  monazite,  it  was 
realised  that  the  mineral  thus  won  had  no  chance  of  stand¬ 
ing  competition  with  the  mineral  found  in  loose  grains  in 
the  coastal  deposits. 

Monazite  is  highly  valued  as  the  source  of  all  thorium 
compounds  of  commerce  and  at  present  Travancore  is  the 
only  country  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Thoria  or  thorium 
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oxide  forms  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  incandescent  gas 
mantles;  the  other  one  per  cent,  is  mainly  ceria  or  cerium 
oxide  from  the  same  mineral  monazite.  During  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  progress  of  electrical  lighting,  demand 
for  thorium  oxide  has  steadily  declined;  and  unless  some 
new  use  is  found  in  some  industry  where  either  thoria  or 
ceria  can  be  used  in  large  quantities,  one  must  say  that 
monazite  has  left  its  best  days  behind.  A  new  use  for 
thoria  has  been  found  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and 
other  refractory  articles  which  have  a  chemical  resistance 
against  basic  compounds  and  can  be  used  at  a  temperature 
over  2,500  degrees  centigrade.  Ceria  is  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  pyrophoric  alloys.  Other  minor  uses  of  cerium  com¬ 
pounds  are  found  in  ‘flame  arc’  lighting,  in  textile  industry 
and  also  in  dye  making,  photography  and  medicine. 

During  recent  years  titanium  oxide  has  come  into 
great  prominence  as  a  white  pigment  and  is  steadily  dis¬ 
placing  white  lead,  zinc  white  and  barytes.  It  is  completely 
non-poisonous  and  has  maximum  opacity  and  obliterat" 
ing  power,  fine  texture  and  great  chemical  stability.  It  is 
practically  insoluble  in  acids,  is  not  affected  by  heat  and 
retains  its  brilliant  whiteness  under  the  most  drastic  condi¬ 
tions.  Rutile  is  pure  titanium  oxide,  so  also  are  anatase  and 
brookite,  but  these  minerals  are  not  found  in  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  form  the  raw  materials  for  the  pigment 
industry  to  produce  titanium  oxide  to  compete  against  the 
long  standing  white  lead  and  zinc  white  industries. 

llmenite.  The  black  mineral  found  in  such  large 
deposits  near  KfilifhSttam,  Panmana,  Chavara  and  iNImJa- 
kara,  from  Colaohel  to  Kadiapattanam  and  also  near  Cape 
Comorin,  is  an  iron  titanium  oxide.  For  a  long  time  no  process 
was  found  cheap  enough  to  separate  the  iron  from  titanium. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  methods  were  perfected  which  were 
highly  successful  in  completely  removing  the  iron,  and 
a  very  prosperous  industry  has  grown  round  ilmenite  as  the 
only  commercial  source  of  titanium  oxide  ;  and  Travancore 
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with  -her  vast  deposits  -of  ilmenite  sand  easily  worked 
and  cheaply  transported  has  taken  the  leading  place  for 
feeding  the  new  industry.  Titanium  oxide  is  used  in  enamels, 
lacquers,  printing  inks,  inlaid  linoleums,  glass,  ceramics, 
cement,  artificial  marbles,  golfballs,  white  rubber  goods, 
synthetic  resin  plastics,  boot  and  shoe  dressing,  leather 
finishes,  soap,  cosmetics,  paper,  paint  and  artificial  silk. 
Other  minor  uses  of  titanium  are  found  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ferrotitanium  alloys,  mordants  in  textile  industry 
and  in  electric  lighting  industry  to  a  small  extent  in 
America. 

Zircon,  a  silicate  of  zirconium,  occurs  associated  with 
monazite  and  ilmenite  in  the  vast  deposits  found  along  the 
sea-shore.  Beautifully  perfect  crystals  are  found  at  Appyode 
in  South  Travancore.  Of  late,  this  mineral  has  come  into 
importance  in  the  refractory  manufacturing  industry,  the 
earlier  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable,  binding  material 
having  bean  overcome.  A  crucible  made  locally  as  early  as 
1919  and  experimented  upon  is  exhibited  in  the  Trivandrum 
Museum.  Since  then  it  is  evident  that  methods  have  been 
perfected  in  Europe  and  America,  as  the  mineral  which  is  a 
by-product  in  monazite  industry  is  being  exported  in 
increasing  quantity  every  year. 

Besides  the  above  minerals,  indications  are  not  want¬ 
ing  that  uranium,  radium  and  tantalum  minerals  do  occur 
in  Travancore,  and  a  thorough  investigation  will  have 
to  be  carried  on  to  determine  the  extent  of  these.  TTicke- 
liferous  pyrrhotite  with  traces  of  silver,  lead  and  copper 
occurs  in  one  or  two  localities,  but  this  seems  to  be  of 
scientific  interest  only  at  present.  Molybdenite  also  is  present 
associated  with  this  pyrrhotite.  Spinel  was  found  associat¬ 
ed  with  graphite  in  the  Yellanad  mines,  so  also  gypsum. 

A  very  minor  industry  seems  to  centre  round  chryso- 
beryl  or  cat’s  eye  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trivandrum. 
This  semi-precious  gem  is  of  beautiful  yellow  colour  with 
the  very  narrowest  of  silver  linos  running  across  and  is 
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highly  prized  by  collectors.  Chalcedony  in  blocks  occurs 
near  At'happallam  in  Kalkulam  taluk. 

Where  temperature  over  1,500  degrees  centigrade  is 
required,  carbon  or  graphite  has  been  utilised  as  material  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  High  refractori- 
Manvo  industry  a°"  ness’  insensibility  to  change  of  temperature 
and  relative  cheapness  ensure  for  both 
carbon  and  graphite  an  importance  that  is  not  easily  sur¬ 
passed  by  other  materials.  Susceptibility  to  oxidation  and 
the  formation  of  carbides  on  contact  with  various  metals 
are  its  chief  drawbacks.  Also  the  melting  of  carbon  free 
metals  or  alloys,  the  fusion  of  glasses,  slags  and  certain 
other  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  in  crucibles  manu¬ 
factured  of  graphite.  Hitherto  for  such  operations  depend¬ 
ence  has  been  placed  on  crucibles  and  other  vessels  made 
of  the  so  called  fire-clay  or- clay  mixed  with  highly  refrac¬ 
tory  substances.  The  highest  practical  working  temperature 
of  such  articles  as  were  made  of  these  does  not  reach  more 
than  1,600  degrees  centigrade,  and  where  higher  temper¬ 
atures  are  required  other  highly  refractory  materials  must 
be  employed. 

Of  late,  aluminium  oxide,  beryllium  oxide,  zirconium 
oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  thorium  oxide,  and  zirconium 
silicate  have  come  into  prominence,  each  material  having 
its  special  application.  Of  these  Travancore  can  manu¬ 
facture  thorium  oxide  and  zirconia  or  zirconium  oxide. 
Zirconium  silicate  is  found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  zircon, 
while  magnesium  oxide  and  beryllium  oxide  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  out  of  the  minerals  magnesite  and  beryl  found  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  in  South  India. 

Zirconia  or  zirconium  oxide  will  stand  up  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  2,500  degrees  centigrade  before  it  begins  to  melt. 
In  contact  with  alkaline  and  acid  substances  even  at  very 
high  temperatures,  vessels  made  of  zirconia  possess  a  very 
high  power  of  resistance.  Glasses  and  basic  slags  may  be 
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melted  in  them  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  above 
1,700  degrees  centigrade  without  any  appreciable  injury 
being  visible. 

Vessels  made  of  zircon  will  stand  a  temperature  of 
1,750  degrees  centigrade.  This  mineral  possesses  a  very 
small  coefficient  of  expansion  and  hence  articles  made  of  it 
will  withstand  sudden  changes  in  temperature  without  any 
danger  of  cracking.  For  fusions  of  all  kinds  of  metals 
zircon  crucibles  and  vessels  are  highly  recommended. 

Thoria  or  thorium  oxide  derived  from  monazite  has 
a  very  high  melting  point  round  about  3,000  degrees  centi¬ 
grade.  Crucibles  made  of  thoria  are  effected  by  carbon  at 
high  temperatures  by  forming  a  coat  of  carbide.  In 
contrast  to  vessels  made  of  zircon,  those  of  thoria  are 
affected  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Ilmenite  is  co-extensive  with  monazite;  in  addition 
there  are  vast  sand  dunes  which  contain  this  black  mineral 
to  the  extent  of  about  70  per  cent,  and  more.  Zircon  is  also 
found  along  with  these.  These  minerals  are  now  worked 
by  a  few  concerns  which  export  them  to  foreign  countries. 
Mica  of  good  quality  is  being  mined  by  one  concessionaire. 

At  Punalur  there  is  a  paper  mill.  This  is  one  of  the 
five  paper  mills  in  India.  It  is  run  by  water  power,  steam 
and  oil  engines.  The  output  of  this  mill  is 
Paper'  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  paper 

in  the  State.  The  Punalur  Paper  Mill  does  not  suffer  from 
scarcity  of  raw  materials,  which  is  one  of  the  permanent 
complaints  of  the  other  paper  mills  in  India,  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  wood  pulp,  reeds  and  suitable  varieties 
of  grass  in  the  forests  of  Travancore.  At  present  the  mill 
produces  only  low  grade  papers  and  even  that  at  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices, 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  match  manufacturing 
concerns  in  Travancore.  This  is  a  growing  industry  in 
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the  State.  The  Industries  Department  is  in  possession  of 
Match.  formulae  for  damp  proof  match  heads  and 

striking  surfaces. 

The  possibilities  of  rayon  industry  have  been  realised. 
Wood  pulp,  the  soft  woods  of  the  jungles,  the  bamboos  and 
reeds  of  the  country  afford  enough  material 
Rayon.  for  a  brisk  and  active  Rayon  industry. 

Sir  Victor  Sasoon  has  opened  a  mill  at  Ahvaye  for  this 
purpose. 

The  labour  conditions  of  Travancore  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  Labour  is  generally  well  housed,  well  paid 
and  well  treated.  The  labourers  are  on  the 
Labour.  whole  better  educated,  more  intelligent 

and  better  able  to  look  after  their  interests.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  faciori.es  are  generally  satisfactory. 

Men  women  and  children  are  engaged  as  labourers 
in  factories.  The  average  rate  of  daily  wages  varies  from 
3  as.  to  4  as.  per  head  for  adults  and  from  2  as.  to  4  as.  per 
head  for  children.  The  duration  of  working  hours  varies 
from  8  to  10  hours  a  day. 

There  are  two  labour  associations  in  Travancore  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  are  fully  representative. 
Thera  has  been  recently  trade  disturbances  in  the  country. 
Legislation  was  therefore  undertaken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  labour  and  industries  in  the  State.  The  Factory  Regula¬ 
tion  was  amanded  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  Indian 
Factories  Act  of  1934.  The  Trade  Disputes  Regulation  was 
also  passed,  devising  certain  provisions  for  the  investigation 
and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Travancore 
Trade  Unions  Regulation  VIII  of  1112  was  passed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  registration  of  Trade  Unions  and  to  define  the 
Jaws  relating  to  Trade  Unions  in  Travancore. 
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Cottage  Industries 

Attention  has  so  far  been  paid  only  to  those  industries 
which  are  being  carried  on  a  large  scale  in  factories.  How¬ 
ever  imposing  the  enumeration  of  these  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  average  ryot  is  hardly  affected  by  these 
and  the  villagers  may  not  even  be  aware  of  their  existence. 
These  people  are  all  agriculturists,  but  they  are  not 
strangers  to  other  industries.  They,  more  particularly  the 
women-folk,  pursue  small  industries  in  their  own  cottages, 
to  which  they  devote  the  leisure  at  their  disposal.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  classify  or  enumerate  the  many 
kinds  of  small  industries  that  bring  an  additional  anna  or 
two  to  the  meagre  income  of  the  poor  cultivator.  There  are 
some  classes  of  people  who  care  little  for  agriculture  and 
engage  themselves  as  whole  time  workers  in  their  little 
avocations.  But  to  the  large  majority,  cottage  industries 
furnish  a  subsidiary  occupation. 

There  are  numerous  cottage  industries  spread  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Probably  there  is  no  other  State  in  India 
which  can  show  such  activity  and  such  wide  variety  in  res-' 
pect  of  its  cottage  industries  as  Travancore.  “Various 
cottage  industries  have  for  centuries  obtained  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  country  and  cotton  weaving  and  coir  making, 
wood  and  ivory  carving,  serewpine  work  and  carpentry  are 
well  known  for  their  artistic  excellence  throughout  the 
world;  and,  during  recent  years,  the  enterprising  fishing 
community  has,  under  the  farsighted  supervision  of  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies,  developed  the  lace  industry  which  has 
acquired  a  name  for  delicacy  and  durability.’’* 

Hand  loom  weaving  is  the  most  important  of  the 
cottage  industries  in  vogue.  The  artisans  engaged  in  this 
are  adepts  in  the  art.  They  work  with  cotton  and  silk  and  the 
exquisite  gold  lace  works  dexterously  wrought  on  the  borders, 

«  Broadcast  talk  given  by  Sir  C.  P.  Ramasvamy  Aiyer,  K.  C.  I.  E..,  on 
.  Travancore  from  Bombay  Radio  on  September  27,  1136. 
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with  floral  and  other  decorative  designs,  are  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  The  industries  associated  with  the  use  of  soft  but  dur¬ 
able  leaves  of  the  screwpine  provide  occupation  for  a  very 
large  number  of  people.  Lemongrass  oil  for  which  the  State 
is  famous  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  grass  in  the  many 
stills  distributed  over  several  taluks.  Soap  manufacture 
which  is  generally  recorded  asa-highly  skilled  factory  indus¬ 
try  is  carried  on  as  a  cottage  industry  because  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  cheap  raw  material,  coconut  oil,  which  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  saponified  lends  itself  for  utilisa¬ 
tion  on  a  small  scale  without  recourse  to  expensive,  or 
elaborate  machinery.  The  bell-metal  industry  produces 
wares  which  are  famous  for  their  finish,  polish  and  lustre. 
Travancore  is  also  justly  renowned  for  its  fine  art  work, 
particularly  in  ivory,  carving  and  kuftgari  work.  A  few  of 
these  more  important  cottage  industries  are  very  briefly 
described  below. 

Travancore  is  noted  for  its  weaving  communities  and 
its  weavers.  The  weavers  of  Travancore  claim  that  their 
.  .  industry  was  begun  by  the  original  ances- 

Cotton  weavwg.  ^or  0f  their  race,  the  ChSliya  Rishi.  As 
far  as  possible  the  weavers  cling  to  their  original  methods 
of  work  and  it  is  only  with  great  persistence  that  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  make  any  improvement  in  their  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  shuttle  loom  is  the  only  improve¬ 
ment  thus  far  introduced  in  the  method  of  weaving.  Mundus 
tkcrihus  and  finer  varieties  of  cloth  known  as  n?riathus  are 
woven  by  them.  Most  of  the  weavers  do  their  work  as  a 
cottage  industry  and  as  such  they  own  their  looms  and  work 
independently.  They  usually  have  other  interests,  such  as 
land,  and  invest  most  of  their  money  in  landed  property.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
class  of  workmen.  The  industry  has  also  suffered.  The 
locking  up  in  land  of  the  money  earned  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  industry,  for  it  left  no  capital 
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free  for  the  development  of  the  calling.  There  are  many 
cloth  merchants  in  VatuSsery  who  collect  the  finished  goods 
and  finance  the  industry.  There  are  also  yarn  merchants 
and  bankers.  Of  14,636  workers,  only  1,070  are  employed  in 
organised  industry  and  the  remaining  13.566  are  all  cottage 
.workers.  The  workers  are  composed  of  12,768  males  and 
1,868  females,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  146  females  to  1,600 
males.  There  was  a  time  when  Travancore  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  clothes  she  required  and  even  more.  But  the 
indigenous  hand  loom  industry  began  to  languish  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  with  the  advent  of  cheap  mill-made  clothes. 
The  census  returns  practically  show  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  following  weaving  as  their  principal 
means  of  livelihood.  The  number  was  14,713  in  1921  and 
14,636  in  1931.  Weaving  has,  however,  been  accepted  as  a 
subsidiary  occupation  by  a  number  of  persons  in  recent 
years,  and  according  to  the  Census  of  1931,  there  are  1,588 
such  persons.  If  these  are  added  to  the  full  time  workers 
and  their  helpers,  the  total  number  in  1931  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for  1921. 

As  a  cottage  industry,  cotton  weaving  is  practised 
extensively  throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  South 
Travancore.  In  view  of  an  abundant  supply  of  inherited 
skill  in  certain  special  localities,  an  assured  home  market 
for  the  kind  of  cloth  that  they  make,  and  the  comparatively 
low  cost  of  production,  the  cotton  weavers  should,  j.n 
normal  times,  be  able  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  community.  Unfortunately,  in  recent  times  they 
have  been  far  from  prosperous.  They  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  organisation  and  lack  of  finance.  Their  markets 
have  been  flooded  with  foreign  piece  goods  and  Khadar 
cloth.  Shadar  is  proving  a  serious  competitor  to  the  kinds  of 
cloth  turned  by  our  cotton  weavers.  The  Government  opened 
weaving  depot  in  Medam  1095  at  Iraniel,  The  aim  of  the 
institution  was  to  impart  instruction  to  the  weavers  of  the 
69 
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locality  in  improved  methods  of  weaving  and  design.  It 
was  practically  identical  in  scope  and  aim  with  the  S.  M.R.  V. 
Technical  Institute  at  JSTagercoil.  The  two  institutions 
were  amalgamated.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  propa¬ 
ganda  work  in  the  matter  of  introduction  of  improved 
methods  and  the  use  of  improved  implements  in  regard  to 
weaving,  a  peripatetic  officer  was  appointed  in  1095  to  inspect 
fly  shuttle  looms,  to  suggest  improvements  in  them,  and  to 
teach  their  owners  how  to  mend  them  and  supply  them 
with  missing  or  broken  parts. 

The  Government  encouraged  weavers  of  the  backward 
communities  by  supplying,  hire  looms  and  accessories  to 
the  Pulaya  community  in  1101.  The  Industries  Department 
gives  technical  advice  and  has  introduced  new  methods  of 
warping  and  weaving  and  sewing  together  with  improved 
looms  so  that  production  may  be  increased  and  cheapened. 
Weaving  schools  have  been  started  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  grants.  An  itinerant  weaving  party  imparts 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  weaving  and  in 
improved  methods  on  fly  shuttle  looms  using  different  kinds 
of  dobby  and  jacquered  machines. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  industry  may 
be  briefly  stated.  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  six 
.  families  of  silk  weavers,  tiaur5shtra  by 
i  weaving.  Gaste)  Were  brought  down  from  Devagiri 
by  the  &sja  of  Travancore  and  settled  at  Kott&r,  near 
Nagercoil,  for  making  silk  garments  for  the  royal  family. 
They  were  given  land  free  of  tax  and  other  conveniences  to 
make  them  feel  at  home.  These  weavers  got  enough  work 
to  do  and  prospered.  Seeing  their  prosperity  more  families 
came  from  Devagiri  and  in  a  couple  of  decades  Kottar 
became  a  thriving  village  of  silk  weavers.  This  small 
community  continued  to  increase  in  population,  while  the 
demand  for  their  silk  fabrics  began  to  decline,  as  very  few 
people  except  the  royal  family  and  a  limited  number  of  rich 
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nobles  could  afford  to  buy  costly  silk  and  gold-thread  fabrics. 
The  weavers  had,  therefore,  to  resort  to  weaving  coarser 
cloths  to  earn  their  livelihood.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
English  spinners  introduced  into  the  Indian  markets  fine 
counts  of  cotton  yarn  which  ultimately  replaced  the  expen¬ 
sive  silk  yarn  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics. 

Imported  cotton  yarn  was  as  fine  as  silk  and  was 
about  five  times  cheaper  than  the  latter.  The  low  cost  of 
cotton  goods  made  it  possible  even  for  ordinary  people  to 
buy  them.  The  Royalty  and  the  noblemen  who  were  once 
the  sole  patronisers  of  the  silk  brocades  also  took  to  the 
use  of  fabrics  of  fine  cotton.  Th6  demand  for  these  articles 
increased  rapidly  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  of  fine  counts 
became  the  prominent  and  flourishing  industry  of  the  silk 
weaving  community  of  K5ttar.  When  it  was  found  that 
fine  cotton  weaving  was  a  profitable  occupation,  many  people 
other  than  the  professional  weavers  made  weaving  establish¬ 
ments  in  their  own  homes.  The  Saliyas,  the  Paftsryas,  and 
even  the  Muslims  of  South  Travancore,  became  weavers  in 
this  manner. 

The  fine  counts  of  cotton  yarn  which  replaced  silk 
are  now  being  seriously  menaced  by  the  competition  of 
artificial  silk.  It  is  only  a  couple  of  decades  since  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  silk  has  become  a  commercial  success, 
but  during  this  short  period  it  has  established  its  popularity. 
Its  gloss,  lustre  and  feel  are  so  like  those  of  natural  silk 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
It  takes  dyes  in  any  grade  and  shade;  it  can  be  bleached  and 
it  is  very  cheap,  being  about  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  fine 
cotton  yarn  and  as  much  as  eight  times  cheaper  than 
natural  silk. 

The  weavers  of  KQttSr  used  to  get  their  silk  from 
Kollegal  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Mysore,  Bengal  and 
even  from  far-off  China,  but  the  gold  and  silver  threads  used 
in  .  silk  weaving  were  made  locally..  Unfortunately,  this 
industry  has  become  practically  extinct  as  a  result  of  the 
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competition  of  cheap  gold  and  silver  threads  imported  from 
France  and  Surat.  There  are  still  a  few  families  who  know 
the  secret  of  making  these  threads  and  they  do  make  them'  » 
occasionally  when  necessary. 

Silver  thread  is  made  out  of  silver  and  lead.  These' 
metals  in  proper  proportions  are  melted  together  in  a  cruci- 
Manufacture  of  ble  and  nidified  into  rods  as  thin  as 
silver  and  gold  possible.  The  rods  are  drawn  out  into 
threads.  wires  by  pulling  them  through  holes  of 
different  sizes  punched  into  a  steel  plate,  the  smallest  hole 
being  so  small  as  to  admit  only  a  hair  to  pass  through.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  wires  assume  the  shape  of  fine 
threads.  They  are  then  beaten  out  into  flat  tape-like  fila¬ 
ments  and  are  wound  spirally  round  the  silk  or  cotton  yarn. 
The  silver  thread  thus  prepared  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
saffron  fume  when  it  takes  the  golden  yellow  colour.  The 
quality  of  the  thread  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  lead' 
and  silver  used.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  lead,  the  poorer 
is  the  quality  of  the  thread  and  the  cheaper  is  its  price.  ‘In 
no  case  will  lead  exceed  40  per  cent,  by  weight  of  silver. 

Gold  thread  is  also  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
silver, thread  but  without  lead.  Silver  is  melted  and  con¬ 
verted  into  thin  rods  about  one  foot  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  They  are  then  covered  with  thin  gold  leaves 
and  drawn  out  into  wires  on  a  special  appliance  described 
below. 

Two  wooden  rollers  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  fitted  with  handles  at  one 
end,,  are  mounted  on  frame,  one  foot  apart.  At  the  centre  of 
the  space  between  the  rollers  is  fixed  a  metal  plate  contain¬ 
ing  a  row  of  holes  called  ‘eyes’  of  varying  sizes.  The  gold- 
coated  silver  rod  is  wound  round  one  roller  and  the  outer 
end  of  it  is  passed  through  the  largest  ‘eye’  on  the  plate  and 
tied  to  the  other  roller.  The  latter  is  turned  gently  until 
th©  whole  length  of  the  rod  passes  through  the  ‘eye’  and  is 
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transferred  from  the  first  roller  to  the  second.  Again,  the 
thread  is  passed  through  the  next  smaller  ‘eye’  and  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  first  roller.  This  process  is  repeated 
forward  and  backward  alternately  until  the  thread  gets  the 
required  fineness.  To  make  very  fine  threads  metal  plates 
containing  holes  set  with  tiny  pieces  of  precious  stones  are 
used.  Such  plates  are  imported  from  France  at  a  cost  vary¬ 
ing  from  Re.  1-8  as.  to  Rs.  25  each,  according  to  the  fineness 
of  the  ‘eye’  and  the  kind  of  precious  stones  used.  The 
thread  is  beaten  out  gently  into  a  flat  tape-like  filament, 
which  is  wound  on  a  small  drum  called  the  ‘Swift’.  The 
axle  of  the  ‘swift’  projects  out  on  either  side ;  one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  the  ground  and  the  other  end  is  turned  by  hand. 
The  final  process  consists  in  covering  y  arn  with  the  gold 
thread,  and  this  is  done  on  a  spindle  made  of  bamboo  pole. 
The  bobbin  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound  is  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  pole  and  the  one  on  which  the  gold  tape  is  wound  is 
fixed  at  the  other  end.  The  outer  ends  of  the  yarn  and  gold 
tape  are  attached  to  a  takli-like  spindle,  and  when  this  is 
turned  by  hand,  the  yarn  gets  covered  by  the  gold  tape. 
The  thread  thus  formed  is  rewound  on  a  swift  or  a  board  of 
lathes  and  again  on  a  reeler.  The  thread  is  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  saffron  fume  to  improve  its  colour  and  lustre. ' 
A  mixture  of  saffron  j.owder  and  a  kind  of  red  earth- 
called  ‘KSvi’,  a  hydro-silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  is 
sprinkled  on  a  small  heap  of  rice  husk  which  is  burned 
slowly  so  as  to  produce  copious  fumes.  The  burning  rice 
husk  is  covered  with  a  perforated  earthen  pot  and  the  thread 
is  exposed  to  the  fume  emerging  from  inside  the  pot  until 
it  gets  the  desired  colour  and  lustre. 

Preparation  of  the  silk  yarn .  Silk  yarn  is  -first  boiled 
in  water  ro  improve  its  colour  and,  if  coloured  yarn  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  also  dyed,  Formerly,  indigenous  vegetable 
dyes  were  used,  but  now  aniline  dyes  have  replaced  them. 

Prepared  silk  warp  is  now  imported  from  Eumbha- 
kopam  and  other  places.  It  is  boiled  in  a  solution  containing- 
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Washing  soda  15  tolas 

Alum  15  „ 

Lime  2  „ 

Water  6  gallons. 

These  are  the  quantities  for  one  pound  of  silk  yarn. 
The  solution,  after  it  is  made,  is  kept  in  shallow  pans  in 
open  air  for  about  eight  days,  when  by  the  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  the  lime  in  the  solution 
is  converted  into  chalk  and  precipitated.  The  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  into  another  vessel  and  more  water  added  to 
make  up  the  loss  by  evaporation.  The  silk  yarn  is  boiled 
in  this  solution  for  a  couple  hours,  washed  well  with  water 
and  dried  in  the  shade. 

The  method  of  warping  adopted  by  the  silk  weavers 
is  ingenious  and  the  implements  used,  though  crude,  are 
well  suited  to  the  handling  of  such  delicate  materials  as 
silk  yarn  and  gold  thread.  The  silk  hank  is  held  stretched 
on  two  bamboo  pieces  mounted  on  stands.  The  distance 
could  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  loop  length  of  the  hank  by 
shifting  the  stand. 

The  outer  end  of  the  yarn  is  passed  through  a  small 
tube  of  reed.  The  opening  at  the  ends  of  this  tube  are 
made  smooth  by  being  set  with  glass  beads.  The  warping 
frame  consists  of  a  rectangular  board  with  five  or  six  rows 
of  wooden  spikes,  six  to  eight  inches  long  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  reed  tube  containing  the  gold  thread  is 
drawn  along  the  board  passing  it  above  and  below  every 
alternate  spike.  When  the  last  spike  on  the  .board  is 
reached  the  process  is  reversed,  and  this  is  repeated  as 
many  times  as  the  number  of  threads  the  warp  should 
contain.  The  warp  is  taken  out  of  the  frame  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it  from  the  spikes  to  the  lease  rods,  of  which  as 
many  are  inserted  as  there  are  spikes.  It  is  then  rolled 
into  a  ball  warp  and  gaited  on  the  loom. 

Silk  is  woven  on  ordinary  pit  looms.  The  loom 
accessories,  such  as  reeds,  ^shafts,  shuttles,  etc.,  are  made 
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by  the  weavers  themselves.  The  rod  is  made  of  thin  bamboo. 
The  shuttle  is  made  out  of  the  stem  of  a  reed  grass  locally 
known  as  Iral,  and  its  two  ends  are  plugged  with  pieces  of 
light  wood.  The  shuttle  is  also  provided  with  a  spindle  to 
take  the  weft  pirns.  The  thread  guide,  or  the ‘eye’,  is 
made  of  glass  beads  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  shuttle. 

In  weaving  fabrics  with  designs  of  gold  lace  borders, 
a  contrivance  somewhat  similar  to  the  Jacquard  machine 
is  used.  The  border  threads  are  passed  through  the  ‘mail 
eyes’  on  the  harness  threads.  The  warp  threads,  at  the 
ends  of  which  weights  are  attached,  are  connected  with  the 
harness  threads  so  that  when  the  weights  are  pulled  down 
the  corresponding  harness  threads  are  raised.  The  weaver 
keeps  in  mind  the  particular  design  to  be  worked  in  and  as 
per  his  instructions  a  boy  pulls  down  the  particular  warp 
thread  for  every  pick  or  throw  of  the  shuttle.  In  this 
manner  the  design-is  worked  into  the  fabric.  The  Jacquard 
machine  of  the  present  day  is  only  an  improvement  on  this 
crude  contrivance. 

Frilling.  The  loose  ends  of  the  threads  of  woven 
fabrics  are  frilled  into  some  artistic  forms.  The  type  of 
frills  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  fabric. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  industry.  A  skilled  weaver 
will  weave  one  and  a  half  yards  of  silk,  three  yards  of  cotton 
or  four  yards  of  artificial  silk  in  a  day  of  eight  working 
hours  and  his  daily  income  will,  therefore,  amount  to  sis  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  annas  from  silk,  four  and  a  half  annas 
from  cotton,  and  three  annas  from  artificial  silk. 

Silk  weaving  is  more  profitable  than  cotton  or  artifi¬ 
cial  silk  weaving  and  yet  the  silk  weaving  industry  is 
declining,  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  organisation  among 
the  weavers  in  advertising  and  marketing  their  goods  and 
their  inability  to  find  the  capital  required  for  the  invest¬ 
ment,  which  is  considerably  more  than  what  is  necessary 
for  the  other  weaving  industries. 
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The  lace  and  embroidery  industry  as  seen  in  Travan- 
.  core  is  not  found  in  great  variety,  but  on  a 
Lace andembroi-  r0UgR  computation  it  provides  occupation 
for  about  12,000  women  and  girls  and  a 
small  number  of  boys  and  men.  In  none  of  its  forms  is  it  an 
indigenous  art.  Chronologically,  Syrian  embroidery  was 
the  earliest  to  find  its  way  into  Travancore,  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  early  in  the  Christian  Era  by  the  colony  of  Syrians 
who  settled  in  this  land.  It  now  exists  only  as  a  relic  of 
past  traditions.  It  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  a  market¬ 
able  value.  Syrian  women  who  follow  old-fashioned  styles 
still  adorn  their  jackets  with  this  stitchery,  especially  for 
their  bridal  attire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  embroi¬ 
dery  has  retained  the  purity  of  its  form  through  centuries 
and  is  to-day  exactly  the  same  as  the  work  done  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

All  the  other  forms  of  lace  and  embroidery  in  Travan¬ 
core  are  purely  of  European  origin,  except  a  very  little  gold 
embroidery  after  the  Muhammadan  fashion  that  is  occasion¬ 
ally  seen,  and  is  mostly  imported,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
omitted  from  this  account. 

Pillow  Lace  This  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  indus¬ 
tries.  Its  introduction  dates  back  to  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  No  accurate  information  is  available  as  to  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  first  taught;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  story  that  it  was  taught  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  Portuguese  ladies  who  settled  in  the  coast  towns  of 
Anjengo,  Quilon,  and  Alleppey  during  the  18th  century,  to 
small  classes  of  girls  (slaves,  perhaps,  in  those  distant  days), 
and  that  the  finished  product  was  used  by  the  mistresses 
themselves.  The  old  industry  has  languished  and  flourished 
alternately  ever  since.  It  has  also  deteriorated  in  design,  in 
stitch  and  in  material,  so  .much  so  that  now  it  is  in  a  class  of 
its  own  and  is  known  as  “Quilon  Lace”.  The  only  points 
in  its  favour  are  that  it  is  hand-made,  cheap,  and  a  cottage 
industry  giving  occupation  to  several  hundred  girls  and 
women  who  eke  out  a  living  by  its  means, 
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The  beginnings  of  modern  lace-making  are  due  to 
Mrs.  Mault  of  the  London  Mission  Society,  who  began  to 
teach  the  work  to  the  poor  women  and  girls  of  the  Mission 
at  NSgercSilin  1821. 

A  further  revival  of  the  industry  was  made  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  Belgian  nuns  who  opened  a 
Convent  at  Mulagumudu,  a  place  between  Trivandrum  and 
Nagercoil.  Young  nuns  trained  in  the  art  in  all  its  historical 
aspects  and  modern  developments  and  trained'  to  under¬ 
stand  the  latest  taste,  fashions  and  market  centres  are 
being  frequently  recruited  from  Belgium.  The  form  of  their 
organisation  also  helps  to  preserve  beautiful  quality.  There 
is  an  orphanage,  “The  Infant  Jesus  Orphanage”  containing 
over  350  girls  who  are  all  taught  lace  and  embroidery.  On 
marriage  a  part  of  the  dowry  is  always  a  complete  lace- 
making  outfit  and  the  girls  carry  on  the  work  as  a  cottage 
industry.  Every  new  pattern  is  taught  at  the  orphanage 
under  the  direct  tuition  of  the  sisters.  All  materials  are 
supplied  by  the  Convent,  and  invariably  they  are  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Mulagumttdu  Convent  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  lace-making  in  all  its  centres  and  is  proving  a 
strong  incentive  to  improved  methods  of  work.  There  are 
branch  Convents  at  Cape  Comorin,  Nsgercoil,  Asaripallam, 
Palliady,  Mariapuram  and  Kulasekharam.  The  kinds  of 
lace  made  are  Torchon,  Bruges,  Hointon,  and  Duchese. 

Imitative  institutions  are  many;  e.  g.  the  Salvation 
Army  Industries  at  NSgercoil  and  St.  Joseph’s  Convent 
Alleppey,  to  mention  only  the  more  important  ones. 

Net  Laces : — Darned  net  laces  have  long  been  knqwn  as 
an  industry  carried  on  in  a  desultory  fashion  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  occupation  by  the  pillow  lace  makers  of  Quilon, 
Anjengo,  and  Alleppey.  The  Convents  in  these  places  are 
now  doing  this  work  in  a  more  systematised  manner, 
especially  the  Convent  at  Alleppey,  from  where  the  best 
darned  net  laces  come, 
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The  Mulagumndu  Convent  makes  the  finer  varieties 
of  net  laces,  and  is  so  far  the  only  institution  that  produces 
Limerick  and  Carrickmacross  laces. 

Embroidery.-*- The  embroidery  industry  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  London  Mission  Society  at  Ragercoil.  Like 
the  lace  it  is  a  purely  cottage  industry.  Materials  and 
patterns  are  provided  from  the  head  station  to  which  the 
women  return  the  finished  work.  They  have  at  present  four 
centres  for  embroidery  work,  i.  e.,  Neyj  ur,  Mart'handam, 
Parassala  and  Trivandrum.  The  Mulagumudu  Convent 
pursues  this  industry  also  and  teaches  it  in  its  several  forms 
of  Mount  Mellic,  Broderie  Anglaise,  Richelieu,  and  Roman 
Embroidery. 

Drawn  Thread  Work. — Though  known  to  individual 
workers  and  long  used  at  the  Trivandrum  Friend-in-Need 
Society’s  workshop  to  elaborate  the  hemstiching  they  did  to 
extend  fine  hand  sewn  lingerie  and  bed  linen,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  of  Ragercoil  were  the  first  to  take  it  up  as  a 
serious  industry.  The  Swedish  and  the  Danish  ladies  who 
came  out  to  the  Missions  w7ere  great  exponents  of  this  art. 
Its  most  important  centre  is  still  NsgercOjl,  but  the  imita¬ 
tive  institutions  scattered  about  the  country  are  rapidly 
adopting  it  in  their  industrial  schools. 

Church  Embroidery ; — There  is  only  one  institution  for 
this  work — the  one  at  ChanganSssery.  Gold,  silver,  jewels 
and  coloured  silks  are  all  employed  by  the  workers  and  the 
very  best  of  damask  silks  are  used  for  the  ground.  Strangely 
enough,  while  in  all  other  lace  and  embroidery  industries  in 
Travancore  the  workers  are  women  and  girls,  in  this  one 
they  are  boys.  A  priest  is  in  charge,  who  gets  his  training 
in  Europe.  Their  church  vestments  are  very  handsome  and 
are  all  made  in  the  usual  traditional  designs.  The  boys 
show  considerable  technical  skill  but  there  are  signs  of  the 
same  danger  overcoming  them  that  has  overtaken  the  Quilon 
pillow  lace  industry,  viz.,  the  lack  of  instructors  trained  in 
the  history  of  the  art,  False  •stitohes,-  impossible  designs 
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and  incongruous  mixture  of  materials  are  seen  in  all  the 
articles  they  make. 

Crochet ,  Knitting  and  Tatting: — These  only  remain  to 
be  noticed.  None  of  them  has  risen  to  the  importance  of 
an  industry.  They  are  all  still  a  home  occupation  for  leisure 
moments  and  are  used  for  ornaments,  household  linens  and 
lingerie  by  the  workers  themselves  and  their  friends. 

The  Convents,  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  responsible  for  what  organisation 
there  is  to-day  in  the  lace  and  embroidery  industries  of 
Travancore. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  industry  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  known.  There  are  several  images  made  of  copper,  brass 
and  bronze  throughout  the  State,  which  are 
Industry.  excellent  in  conception  and  execution.  In 
making  utensils  of  large  dimensions  none 
can  excel  the  Travancore  craftsman.  The  “VErpus"1  (shallow 
basins  of  hemispherical  shape),  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  available  in  the  temples  of  Trivandrum,  Amabalapula, 
Vaikom  and  other  places,  and  the  beautifully  worked  images 
seen  in  some  temples  point  to  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
which  the  art  has  attained  in  Travancore.  The  workers 
make  several  grades  of  the  alloy,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  copper  and  tin  used.  The  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc  is  known  locally  as  lPicchaIa'  or  brass 
and  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  as  ‘Vellddu’  or  bronze. 
There  are  several  grades  of  ‘Picchala’  and  ‘Vellodu’.  The 
difference  between  the  two  and  their  exact  composition  are 
sufficiently  well-known  to  the  workers,  though  the  grades 
of  brass  are  not  distinguished  by  such  nomenclature  as 
‘Alpha  brass’  or  ‘Beta  brass’  as  in  the  west. 

Both  brass  and  bronze  casting  are  carried  on  by  men 
of  the  same  caste  who  live  scattered  throughout  the  State. 
The  principal  centres,  however,  are  Nagercoil,  Valappally 
(Ohanganas's'sfy  taluk),  Mannar  (Thiruvalla  taluk,)  and 
Muvattupula. 
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Brass  Casting:— Before  the  importation  of  brass  sheets 
from  the  west,  malleable  brass  used  to  be  manufactured 
here;  but  it  is  no  longer  done  unless  specially  ordered.  All 
hollow  brassware  and  domestic  utensils  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  imported  brass  sheets.  But  even  this  industry 
has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  articles  imported  from 
British  India,  where  the  manufacture  of  brassware  is 
flourishing  batter  than  in  Travancore.  The  only  place  in 
Travancore  where  articles  are  manufactured  out  of  sheet 
brass  is  Kbttar  near  Nagercoil.  About  15  to  20  families  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  artisans  here  knew  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  ‘solid  solutions’  of  copper  and  zinc  to  be  used  to 
produce  malleable  brass.  But  it  is  no  longer  needed  because 
of  the  importation  of  brass  plates ;  nor  could  it  compete 
with  the  machine-made  brass  sheets.  Brass  casting  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sheets  has,  therefore,  practically  died  out. 

Casting  of  non-malleable  brass  for  the  manufacture 
of  oilla*|ps,  domestic  utensils,  etc.,  still  lingers,  though  it 
is  rapidly  declining  on  account  of  the  cheaper  imported 
articles  and  substitutes,  As  brass  vessels  are  easily  attacked 
by  weak  acids,  the  inside  of  the  domestic  utensils  has  to  be 
tinned  before  they  could  be  used,  and  few  people  care  to 
have  them  now  when  they  can  have  bronze  utensils  which 
are  better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  weak  acids. 

Brass  hinges,  locks  and  a  variety  of  other  goods 
which  ufed  to  be  manufactured  locally,  are  imported  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  local  manufacturers  find  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  produce  articles  that  can  compete  with  them. 
The  uniformity  and  finish  of  the  machine-made  articles 
cannot  be  expected  in  hand-made  ones,  unless  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  labour  is  spent  on  .them,  which  will  never 
pay.  The  non-malleable  brass  casting  industry  is  also, 
therefor®,  declining.  The  purpose  for  which  brass  is  now 
cast,  though  rarely,  is  for  making  oil  lamps,  images,  toys, 
spittoons,  etc. 
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The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  result  in  a  remarkable 
series  of  colours,  the  most  notable  being  the  one  that 
simulates  gold.  The  naked  flame  dancing  on  burnished 
brass  lamps  has  its  picturesqueness  and  fascination  even  in 
these  days  of  electric  lights.  But  it  is  only  on  festive  and 
ceremonial  occasions  and  in  temples  that  these  lamps  are 
now  used.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  brass  casting 
thrives,  or  is  likely  to  thrive  unless  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  hand-made  articles  and  the  industry  is  suitably 
organised  to  withstand  the  competition  from  outside  and  the 
manufacturers  instructed  to  make  articles  to  suit  modern 
tastes. 

Bronze  casting  The  use  of  bronze  dates  from  very 
remote  times.  It  was  largely,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  utensils,  bells,  lamps,  plates,  etc.  Seme  of  the 
more  common  domestic  utensils  of  bronze  which  are  now 
seen  in  ancient  families  are  lamps,  lettas  (cups),  Jdnties 
(spouted  pots),  thalilcas  and  kinnams  '(dining  plates),  pidi 
montha  (narrow-mouthed  jugs),  urulies  (basins),  pansupari 
(betel  nuts)  plates,  sandal  vases,  ladles,  etc.  They  are  made 
in  several  shapes  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  buyer.  Such  utensils  are  still  largely  used,  but  a 
change  in  their  shape  is  perceptible.  Remarkably  large 
varpus  (basins)  are  used  commonly  in  temples,  but  as  there 
is  little  demand  for  such  large  vessels  except  for  festive 
occasions  in  temples,  they  are  not  usually  made  and  the 
methods  are  being  forgotten.  Only  very  few  families  of 
smiths  are  now  able  to  cast  them. 

There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  temples  large  bells  and 
statuettes  posed  conformably  with  the  sastraic  principles. 
Decorated  lamps,  chandeliers  and  lamps  like  coniferous 
trees  are  also  common.  Beyond  these,  it  does  not  appear 
•that  fine  art  in  bronze  casting  was  developed  to  a  high 
degree.  One  does  not  ordinarily  meet  with  elaborate  deco¬ 
rations  in  bronzeware  of  fine  art  independent  of  religious 
motives. 
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Process  of  manufacture: — Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
arid  tin,  the  proportions  varying  according  to  the  nature,  of 
the  articles  to  be  manufactured;  but  ordinarily  it  consists 
of  ten  parts  copper  and  two  parts  tin  for  domestic  utensils, 
and  ten  and  five  for  Iranmula  Kannadi  (the  metal-mirror). 
This  alloy  has  a  rich  golden  colour  and  is  capable  of  being 
worked  by  a  process  not  applicable  to  the  component  parts. 
The  density  and  hardness  are  such  that  it  will  take  even 
delicate  impressions  from  a  mould. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  known  in  Europe  as 
circ  perdue.  It  has  been  employed  in  this  country  for  centu¬ 
ries.  Each  family  engaged  in  it  has  its  secrets,  some  of 
which  have  perhaps  been  already  lost.  The  basic  principle 
is,  however,  well-known. 

A  ‘core’  representing  the  form  as  well  as  the  size  of 
.the  article  to  be  manufactured  is  first  made  in  clay.  Wax 
is  overlaid  on  it  and  on  the  wax  are  worked  the  required 
designs.  The  wax  is  then  covered  with  soft  clay  in  several 
layers.  This  is  the  mould.  Through  an  opening  provided 
in  the  outer  wall  the  wax  is  drained  out  by  heating  the 
mould,  and  it  is  than  filled  with  the  molten  metal.  The 
details  of  the  process,  as  it  is  practised  locally,  are  described 
below. 

The  core:— Fine  sticky  clay  is  used  in  making  the 
‘core’.  The  grit  and  stone  pieces  are  either  removed  by 
sedimentation  or  are  ground  into  powder  in  a  stone  mortar. 
The  clay  is  then  mixed  with  rice  husk  and  arecanut  fibre 
or  pieces  of  old  gunnies  whioh  serve  as  binding  material 
and  is  well  kneaded.  This  work  is  generally  done  by 
women  and  children.  An  approximate  model  of  the  intended 
articles  is  made  of  this  prepared  clay  by  hand  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  well  dried,  it  is  put  in  horizontal 
■hand  lathe  and  the  desired  shape  is  worked  out.  The 
outside  is  made  smooth  on  the  lathe  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
polished  flat  end  of  some  soft  wood. 
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W axing. — Moulding  wax  is  prepared  by  melting 
together  bee’s  wax,  castor  oil  and  resin  (Kunthirikkam  or 
kungilyam)  in  the  proportion  of  1:  1:2.  The  mixture  hardens 
on  cooling,  and  while  still  pliable,  it  is  rolled  into  pencil¬ 
like  sticks  for  convenient  handling.  About  one  pound  of 
prepared  wax  is  required  for  ten  pounds  of  metal  to  make 
hollow-ware.  The  polished  core  is  turned  on  the  lathe  and 
the  prepared  wax  stick  is  gently  applied  to  its  surface. 
Due  to  the  frictional  heat,  the  wax  melts  and  overlays 
itself  on  the  core.  The  whole  surface  of  the  core,  excepting 
the  mouth  portion,  is  thus  covered  with  wax  to  the  required 
thickness,  i.  e.,  a  little  thicker  than  the  wall  thickness  of 
the  article  to  be  made,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
harden.  With  a  piece  of  hot  iron  the  wax  surface  is  again 
made  smooth,  even  and  uniform.  The  decorative  lines,  etc., 
are  also  worked  in  with  the  hot  iron.  The  waxed  model 
now  resembles  the  intended  article  in  every  detail.  The 
modelling  being  completed,  the  outer  covering  which  forms 
the  mould  has  to  be  put  on.  This  is  a  liquid  made  of 
prepared  clay  sufficiently  thin  to  find  its  way  into  every 
detail  of  the  wax  model,  and  is  applied  as  evenly  as  possible 
by  gently  turning  the  model  on  the  lathe.  Several  such 
coatings  are  applied  so  that,  when  dry,  there  is  a  thick 
outer  coating  and  a  solid  inner  core  held  together  at  the 
mouth  with  the  wax  model  in-between.  An  'opening,  called 
‘  Anthrakkdl  ’  is  provided  in  the  outer  shell  for  drawing  the 
wax  out  by  melting  it  and  for  filling  the  cavity  with  the 
molten  metal. 

The  Outer  Shell.  The  mould  is  covered  by  several 
layers  of  clay  until  the  smith  is  satisfied  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  molten  metal 
inside.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun  after  each  coating,  and  after 
the  last  coating  is  _  applied,  broken  pieces  of  tiles  and  pots 
are  stuck  on  the  outside  to  give  it  extra  strength.  It  is 
then  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  wax  inside  melts  and  is 
poured  out  through  the  day  jet  (Antbrakk&l).  The  mould 
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is  now.  ready.  For  casting  heavier  and  broader  articles 
like  cooking  .vessels,  such  as  ‘  Varpu '  ‘  uruli’,  etc.,  the 
mould  is  made  on  a  huge  potter’s  wheel.  Unlike  in  the 
case  of  smaller  articles,  the  core  is  first  made  hollow  and 
is  subsequently  filled  with  materials  of  all  sorts. 

Casting The  metal  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
placed  in  a  crucible  or  cauldron  made  of  clay,  which  is 
generally  ten  to  eighteen  inches  high  and  about  eight  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  with  a  hemispherical  bottom;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  crucible  is  covered  with  clay.  The  mould 
and  the  crucible  are  heated.  Coconut-shell,  charcoal  and 
rice  husk  are  generally .  used  as  fuel.  The  women-folk  or 
children  work  the  bellows.  The  smith  knows  by  experience 
when  the  metal  is  ready  for  casting.  When  poured  in  the 
molten  metal  finds  its  way  into  the  empty  space  previously 
occupied  by  the  wax.  The  mould  with  its  contents  is 
covered  and  it  lies  buried  for  one  or  two  days  when  it  cools 
down  slowly.  When  it  has  sufficiently  cooled,  the  outer 
covering  is  carefully  broken,  the  core  is  raked  out  as  far 
as  possible,  the  projecting  metal  rod  formed  in  the 
jet  is  filed  away  and  the  object  modelled  in  wax  appears 
in  bronze.  .  At  this  stage  it  is  brittle  and  requires 
annealing . 

The  article  is  heated  to  dull  red  in  a  furnace  and 
suddenly  immersed  in  luke-warm  or  hot  water  and  is  then 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool.  Costly  articles,  especially 
those  that  are  very  thin,  are  tempered  in  sesame  oil.  Con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  skill  are  required  for  annealing; 
otherwise,  the  article  may  break  when  immersed  in  water 
or  oil  which  is  much  colder  than  the  red-hot  metal.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  oil  does  not  catch  fire. 

After. tempering,  the  article  is  put  on  the  lathe  and 
the  out  side  is  roughly  polished  with  a  steel  chisel.  The 
roughly  polished  surface  is  besmeared  with  a  paste  prepared 
by  mixing  ‘KAvi’  earth  and  fine  rice  bran  in  laurel  ( Cab - 
phyllum  inophyllum )  oil  and  is  polished  again  on  the  lathe, 
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first  with  hessian  and  then  with  soft  cloth.  The  article  is 
now  ready  for  .use.  Large  vessels,  like  lvarpu'  ‘ nhili ’ 
cooking  pots,  etc.,  are  seldom  polished. 

Beating  out  ’plates  and  dishes:— Bronze  of  certain 
composition  is  malleable  when  hot,  and  this  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  beating  out  dinner  plates,  trays,  etc. 
The  metals  in  the  required  proportions,  generally  80  per 
cent,  copper  and  20  per  cent,  tin  are  melted  in  the  earthen 
crucibles  and  poured  into  small  round  pits.  The  round 
blocks  thus  obtained  are  taken  out  after  cooling  -and  exa¬ 
mined  if  there  are  any  air  bubbles  or  any  other  defects.  If 
there  is  any  defect,  the  alloy  is  again  melted  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Perfectly  moulded  discs  are  heated  in  a 
furnace  of  charcoal  fire  blown  with  bellows.  When  red  hot, 
they  are  taken  out  and  while  one  man  dexterously  turns  it 
round  and  round  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  four  other's  beat  hard 
on  it  with  heavy  hammers  as  long  as  the  discs  remain  red 
hot.  They  are  again  heated  and  beaten  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  the  required  shape  and  size  are  obtained.  The 
skill  in  bringing  out  the  particular  shape  and  dimensions 
depends  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  man  who  turns  the  disc. 
Generally  eight  men  work  in  a  batch;  one  man  to  melt  and 
mould  the  metal  into  discs,  one  to  work  the  bellows,  another 
to  turn  the  disc,  four  men  for  beating  and  one  for  polishing. 
The  polishing  is  done  either  on  the  lathe  or  with  the  hand 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article.  Dinner  plates  are 
generally  polished  only  on  the  inside.  The  outer  surface 
is  made  rough  to  afford  a  good  grip  while  handling. 

Composition  of  alloys. — There  is  a  series  of  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin  or  zinc  or  both,  which  are  commonly  classed 
as  bronze  or  brass,  but  some  of  them  contain  other  metals 
also  namely  antimony,  lead,  silver,  etc.  In  Travancore 
there  are  four  varieties  in  use,  classified  according  to  their 
composition  and  commercial  value,  although  slight  alter¬ 
ations  are  made  sometimes  in  the  composition  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  customers,  In  speaking  of 
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bronze,  and  brass,  the  proportion  of  the  alloy  is  generally 
expressed  in  quantity  of  the  tin  or  zinc,  utilised  with  ten 
parts  of  copper  taken  as  a  constant. 

First  quality:— This  is  locally  known  as  “V elloflu” 
The  alloy  contains  two  and  a  half  to  three  parts  tin  and  ten 
parts  copper.’  This  is  generally  used  in  casting  household 
utensils  like  ‘j Undies'  coffee  pots,  tumblers,  etc.  This  alloy 
is  more^  or  less  proof  to  weak  acids  such  as  those  contained 
in  butter-.milk,  tamarind,  lime  juice,  etc. 

Second ■  quality:-— This  is  only  a  sub-division  of  the 
first  quality  and  the  difference  is  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  .  It  is  worked  when  red  hot,  i.  e.,  in  the  malleable 
stage,  for  beating  out  plates,  trays,  etc.  The  composition  is 
ten  parts,  copper  and  two  and  a  half  parts  tin.  This  is  also 
proof  to.  weak  acids. 

Third  Quality.— This  is  generally  mistaken  for  bronze 
and  often  goes  by  the  common  name  ‘Oglu’,  although  in 
reality  it  is  unmalleable  brass  (Picchala).  The  alloy  contains 
ten  parts  copper  and  five  parts  zinc  and  is  not  generally 
used  in  casting  cooking  vessels.  Lamps,  spitoons,  images; 
locks,  toys,  betelnut-plates,  trays,  decorative  articles,  etc.; 
are  cast  in  this  alloy.  Sheet  brass  also  could  be  beaten  out 
at  a  particular  temperature  for  manufacturing  cooking  pans 
which  could  be  used  only  after  the  inside  is  tinned. 

Fourth  Quality:— The  proportion  of  this  alloy  is  ten  of 
copper  and  two  of  tin.  Common  cooking  vessels,,  frying 
pans,  ladles,  etc.,  which  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  such 
as  Varpu’,  ‘Venkalappdna’,  etc,,  are  cast  in  this  alloy., ' 

Bronze  blocks  and  pieces  of  similar  .  compositions  are 
now  imported  from  Europe.  This  material  is  locally  known 
as  ‘Kappal  odu’,  meaning  literally  ‘shipped-bronze’,-  i..  e., 
imported  .bronze,  and  is  considerably  cheaper.  It  is  better 
liked  by  the  smiths  as  it  is  ready  made,  metal. 

The  economic  prospects  of  the  industry  are  not  at  all 
encouraging  and  this  has  been  classified  as  one  of  the 
declining  industries  of  the  State. 
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Aranmula  Kannadi,  is  a  unique  example  of'  belhmetal 
casting.  Among  the  many  curios  in  the  world  -it  deserves 
a  high  place.  -  The  foreign  travellers  who.  see  it  ' would  be 
prepared  to  pay  any  price  to  procure  one.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  the  mirror  is  an  art  perhaps  as  wonderful  as 
mummification  in  Egypt.  Fortunately  it  has  not  become 
totally  extinct,  though  it  lingers  on  only  as  a  curiosity 
having  no  commercial  importance  whatever.  The  Aran¬ 
mula  mirror  has  gathered  round  it  a  tradition  and  sanctity, 
quite  natural  to  works  of  art,  but  its  ancient  history  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  What  information  one  has  been  able  to 
gather  from  the  old  people  now  living  at  Aranmula  is  given 
below. 

The  metal  mirror  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin  the  proportions  of  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  only  two 
surviving  families  at  Aranmula  who  know  the  process  of 
making  the  mirror.  The  highest  grade  of  bell  metal  vessel 
is  an  alloy  of  ten  parts  of  copper  and  three  or  three  and  a 
quarter  parts  of  .tin-  This  is  perhaps  the  maximum  propor¬ 
tion  of  tin  that  can  be  used  in  casting  domestic  utensils, 
even  by  highly  skilled  workmen.  The  proportion  of  copper 
and  tin  in  the  Aranmula  mirror,  is  ten  to  five  and  a  quarter. 
An  •  alloy  of  this  composition  is  exceedingly  brittle — even 
more  brittle  than  glass  of  the  same  thickness,  and,  when 
polished,  it  has  a  surface  as  bright  as  that  of  a.  cut  glass 
mirror.. 

The  metal  mirror  is  usually  oval  in  shape,  six  inches 
by  four  inches  and  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
face  has  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  the  greatest  attention  is, 
therefore,  paid  to  the  evenness  and  the  perfectness  of  the 
plane  of  the  mould. 

The  mould  consists  of-  two  plates  of  the  required 
shape  of  the  finished  mirror  and  is  made  of  fine  clay.  The' 
preparation  of  the  plates  requires  •  great  care  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  the- workmen.  Clay  should  be  entirely,  free 
from  grit,  and  should  not  crack  when  drying.  The  surfaces 
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gf  the  plates  should  be  very  smooth.  After  two  such  plates 
are  made  with  meticulous  care  and  probably  with  incidental 
casualties  from  breakage,  one  plate  is  placed  over  the'other 
with  an  oval  ring  of  prepared  wax,  sandwiched  between 
them  along  the  edge. 

The  wax  is  made  up  of  four  ingredients  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportion : 


Bee’s  wax 

lib. 

Resin 

2  lbs. 

Castor  oil 

... 

4  ozs. 

Coconut  oil 

4  ozs- 

These  are  melted  together  and  allowed  to  cool.  The 
thickness  of  the  wax  ring  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  the 
required  mirror,  say  by  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  In 
this  way  an  oval  cavity  is  obtained  between  the  two  plates 
of  clay.  An  opening  is  provided  for  the  cavity  by  means  of 
a  clay  jet  called  “Anthrakkad”.  The  mould  is  then 
strengthened  by  putting  on  several  layers  of  clay  on 
the  outside  until  the  smith  is  satisfied  that  it  will  stand  the 
high  pressure  and  heat  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  The 
mould,  with  the  coating  clay  will  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  one  foot  thick.  It  is  then  heated  and  the  wax 
ring  inside  is  drained  out  completely.  Now  the  mould  has 
assumed  its  final  form.  The  smith  then  places  at  the  open 
end  of  the  jet,  “Anthrakkal”  a  crucible  with  an  opening  at 
the  bottom  which  serves  the  purpose  of  both  the  crucible 
and  the  funnel. 

Copper  and  tin  of  the  required  proportion  are  melted 
together  in  a  crucible  and  the  molten  mass  is  slowly  poured 
into  a  bamboo  or  wooden  cylinder  filled  with  rice  bran.  The 
hot  liquid  chars  the  bran  as  it  passes  through  and  solidifies 
into  a  rod.  The  impurities  in  the  alloy  disappear  during  the 
carbonisation  of  the  bran.  The  rod  is  again  melted  and  the 
process  of  purification  repeated  four  or  five  times  until  the 
rod  looks  as  bright  as  a  glass  filled  with  mercury. 
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The  purified  alloy  is  then  broken  up  and  put  into  the 
crucible  attached  to  the  mould  and  is  covered  with  clay, 
and  the  mould  is  heated  over  a  fire.  Coconut  shell  and 
paddy  husk  are  the  fuel  used,  perhaps  because  the  calorific 
value  of  these  is  higher  than  that  of  other  fuels  available 
in  the  locality.  By  about  eight  hours’  continuous  heating 
the  alloy  will  melt  completely  and  find  its  way  into  the 
inside  of  the  mould.  The  smiths  know  by  experience  the 
time  when  the  fire  should  be  put  out  and  then  earth  is 
thrown  over  the  oven  and  the  mould  and  the  fire  extinguish¬ 
ed.  In  this  condition  the  mould  is  left  undisturbed  for  two 
or  three  days  and  allowed  to  cool.  Afterwards  it  is  taken 
out  and  the  layers  of  burnt  clay  are  removed  carefully  from 
the  mirror  plate. 

Polishing. — The  plate  which,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  is  even  more  brittle  than  glass  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness,  has  to  be  polished.  The  polish  used  consists  of  a 
paste  made  of  rice  bran  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seed 
of  laural  ( Calophyllum  inophyllum)  or  maravetti  ( Hydnoccir- 
pus  Wightiana).  The  greatest  skill  and  the  utmost  patience 
are  required  in  polishing  the  plate.  It  is  by  the  process  of 
polishing  that  the  crude  plate  is  converted  into  the  mirror. 
Polishing  is  always  done  in  one  direction  only,  and  never 
either  in  the  opposite  or  any  other  direction.  The  mirror 
thus  obtained  is  fixed  on  an  artistically  engraved  brass 
frame  with  a  mixture  of  lace  and  wax. 

At  one  time  ivory  industry  was  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  Now  the  industry  is  confined  to  the  tempering 
of  imported  steel  and  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  Industries.  sunciry  iron  goods.  The  most  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  articles  is  that  of  tempering, 
by  which  different  grades  of  hardness  are  obtained.  The 
article  to  be  tempered  is  heated  in  a  furnace  until  it 
becomes  red-hot.  The  degree  to  which  it  should  be  heated 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  tempering  required.  Local 
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blacksmiths  decide  it  from  the  glowing  colour  of  the  red 
hot  article  which  they  know  by  experience.  When  the 
article  has,  been  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  with- a  pair  of  tongs  and  one  end' of  it  is 
dipped. in  cold  water  and  kept  there  until  the  'whole  article 
.  is  cooled  down  to  the'  required  degree.  The  smiths  know 
this  from  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  steel.  The’  whole 
article  is  then  immersed  in  cold  water  suddenly  and  taken 
out  immediately  or  after  some  time  according  to  the  nature 
of  tempering  required.  Delicate  and  costly  articles  like  thin 
:sword  blades  are  tempered  by  dipping  the  ends  first  in  water 
and  then  immersing  the  whole  article  in  thick  oils,  such  as 
castor  and  sesame  oils.  Tempering  the  steel  is  a  special 
art  calling  for  great  skill  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  There  still  live  a  few  smiths  who  have  acquired 
the  skill  from  their  ancestors  and  are  adepts  in  tempering 
even  the  finest  of  blades.  There  is  a  family,  of  blacksmiths 
at  Kgttuvally  in  M&v§likafa  taluk  and  another  at  Varkala 
who  are  able  to  make  razors,  scissors  and  surgical  instru*- 
mentis  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  machine  made 
articles  imported  from  western  countries.' 

:  The  weaving  of  mats,  cushions,  etc.,  out '  of  screw- 
pine  leaves  is  one  of  the  oldest  cottage  industries  of  the 
,  State  and  almost  all  varieties  of  these 

Screw-pine  mat  ,  ...  ,  , 

weaving.  goods  .were  once  indispensable  to  an  ordi¬ 

nary  household  in  Travancore.  Before 
the  introduction  of  chairs,  rugs,  jamksds,  bags,  and  mat¬ 
tresses  suitable  substitutes  made  of  the  screw-pine  leaves 
were  meeting  the  local  requirements,  and  even  to-day  these 
articles  are  being  used  to  some  extent  in  Travancore, 
Cochin  and  Malabar. 

The  screw-pine  plant  grows  best  in  Central  Travan¬ 
core.  There  are  three  varieties,  viz.,  the  .Apkaitha,  the 
Penkaitha  and  the  .Pekkaitha.  The  leaves  of  all  these  are 
used  in  the  industry.  The  first  step  in:  the  industry  is  the 
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plucking  of  the  leaves  and  the  removal  of  their  thorns.  After 
removing  the  thorns  the  leaves  are  rolled  up  like  a  tape  and 
boiled  in  water.  For  making  costly  mats  it  is  said  that  the 
leaves  are  boiled  in  milk  to  impart  to  them  the  necessary 
white  colour  and  gloss.  After  boiling  them  they  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  taking  particular  care  that  they  are  not  over-dried 
lest  they  become  brittle.  The  leaves  are  then  dress'ed,  i.  e., 
splitted  into  narrow  strips.  The  width  of  the  strip  will  vary 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  mat  required.  For  ordinary 
mats  the  strips  will  be  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  broad.  The  implement  used  in  splitting -the  leaves  is  a 
bamboo  splinter,  about  four  inches  long,  shaped  like  a  paper- 
cutter.  For  making  very  narrow,  strips  for  weaving  fine  mats) 
a  small  splitting  frame  is  used.  It  is  a  rectangular  frame 
'two  inches  by  one  inch  made  of  bamboo  sticks  with  coir 
fibres  across  it,  the  space  between  two  consecutive  fibre  be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  strips  required!  Leaves 
are  pulled  through  this  frame,  when  the  coir  fibres  cut 
them  into  small  strips  like  a  battery  of  circular  saws 
cutting  a' plank  into  thin  reapers.  The  dyed  leaves  are  used 
only  for  making  the  borders  of  mats  or  for  working  in  orna¬ 
mental  designs.  Usually  it  is  the  pink  colour  that  is  used. 
The  roots  of  the  plant  called  “  Chappangam  ”  ( Caesalpinia 
Sappan)  and  the  tender  leaves  of  another  plant  called 
“KaSavu”  (Medenilla  edule)  are  boiled'  together  in  water  for 
about  half  an  hour  and  then. the  prepared  screw-pine  leaves 
are  immersed  in  it  and  again  boiled  for  about  one  or  two 
hours.  The  leaves  will  then  have  acquired  an  agreeable 
pink  colour.  The  depth  of  the  shade  will  depend  upon  the 
time  taken,  for  boiling.  The  leaves  are  then  taken  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun .  .After,  the  introduction  of  aniline' dyes, 
several  other  colours,  such  as  green,  blue,  rose,  etc.,  are  also 
used.  .  .  .  ■ 

Weaving  Mats'-— The  only  implement  used  by  the 
weavers  is  what  is  locally  called  ‘PottakkOlu’.  This  is  a 
bamboo  splinter  about  four  inches  long,  shaped  like  a  paper- 
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cutter,  to  straighten  the  longitudinal  sides  of  the  strip  which 
curl  up  while  drying.  For  weaving  very  fine  mats  the 
workers  use  their  thumb  nails.  Fine  bleached  mats  are 
woven  diagonally.  Two  strips  are  straightened  and  held 
together  under  the  toe  of  the  weaver,  and  two  others 
are  then  inserted  crosswise  interlacing  the  first  two.  Again, 
another  strip  is  placed  lengthwise  and  one  more  is  inserted 
crosswise,  interlacing  the  straight  strip  as  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  weave.  Thus  a  fresh  strip  is  inserted  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  alternately  until  the  required  dimensions  are 
obtained.  For  weaving  coarse  mats,  the  unbleached  leaves 
of  Xpkaitha  are  used.  The  weave  is  “  plain  ”.  Several  strips 
are  placed  in  parallel  lines  and  the  cross  strips  are  then  in¬ 
serted  until  one  side  of  the  long  edge  of  the  mat  is  completed 
Weaving  is  continued  until  the  required  width  is  reached* 
and  then  the  edges  are  bound  by  interlacing. 

Edging: — The  fine  varieties  of  mats  are  made  in  -two 
separate  pieces ;  one  is  placed  over  the  other  and  the  two 
are  edged  together.  The  sides  of  the  pieces  are  first  cut 
evenly  and  then  edged  with  thin  strands  of  screw-pine  leaves 
dyed  red.  Hats,  belts,  writing  pads,  cigarette  cases,  vanity 
boxes,  marketing  bags,  etc.,  can  be  made  out  of  screw-pine 


Seasoning  of  light  and  soft  woods  is  an  ancient 
industry  in  Central  Travancore.  It  is  fast  dying  out.  Boxes 
made  of  soft  woods  are  ordinarily  used  for 
Wood  seasoning.  oarrying  ^  theatrical  equipment  of 
pantomimic  players.  To  improve  the  keeping  quality  and 
prevent  insect  attacks  the  wood,  out  of  which  the  boxes  are 
made;  is  seasoned  by  a  special  process.  Boxes  made  of 
unseasoned  wood  will  not  last  for  more  than  a  year  or  two; 
but  if  made  of  seasoned  wood,  they  will  last  for  several 
years.  It  is  said  that  there  are  boxes  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  still  in  good  condition.  The  process  of  seasoning, 
though  simple,  is  ingenious.  The  gummy  juice  of  the  fruit 
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of  Diospyros  embryopteris  is  squeezed  out  and  strained  through 
a  cloth,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved 
in  it.  The  planks,  which  have  been  previously  sawn  to  .the 
required  thickness,  usually  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  are 
coated  with  this  solution  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Generally 
two  or  three  coatings  are  given  and  after  each  coating  the 
planks  are  dried.  Boxes  are  made  of  these  planks  in  a 
rectangular  shape  with  a  convex  top.  Nails  are  not  used 
in  fastening  the  planks.  Joints  are  dovetailed  and  made 
firm  by  the  application  of  copper  sulphate  solution  in  the 
above-mentioned  juice.  The  outside  and  inside  of  the  box 
are  then  covered  with  specially  prepared  cloth.  The  juice 
of  the  same  fruit  is  mixed  with  the  bran  of  unboiled  rice 
and  made  into  a  paste,  Saffron  or  antimony  sulphide  is 
added  to  the  paste  to  give  it  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  The 
paste  thus  prepared  is  smeared  on  a  piece  of  cambric  cloth 
and  with  it  the  box  is  fitted  with  hinges,  corner  plates  and 
lock,  all  made  of  copper  or  brass,  but  never  of  iron.  .  The 
box  is  now  ready  for  use. 

Boxes  of  this  kind  are  not  much  in  demand  at  present, 
firstly  because  cheap  steel  trunks  are  floating  the  market, 
and  secondly  because  local  carpenters  do  not  change  the 
Old  stereo-typed  pattern  and  make  boxes  of  the  shape  and 
size  suited  to  modern  tastes  and  requirements, 

.  Before  the  introduction  of  umbrellas  from  the  west 
the  local  demand  used  to  be  met  entirely  by  indigenous 
palm-leaf  umbrellas.  Even  to-day  only 
Falm±lrbrella'  these  umbrellas  are  being  used  in  reli¬ 
gious  processions  in  which  members  of  the 
royal  family  take  part;  gosha  women  of  the  Namputhifi  and 
other  communities  use  them  as  a  sort  of  purdah  when  they  go 
out  of  their  houses,  and  in  country  parts  many  people,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  farmers  and  field-labourers,  use  them  ordinarily. 
Different  types  of  umbrellas  are  made  for  different  purposes. 
Those  used  by  the  labourers  have  no  handles,  but  are  only 
79 
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provided  with  caps  at  the  centre  of  the  inside  so  that  they 
can  be  placed  on  kthe  head.  They  look  like  Siamese  hats. 
The  type  of  umbrella  commonly  used  has  a  handle  three  to 
four  feet  long.  The  umbrellas  used  in  temples  have 
handles,  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  so  that  they  may 
be  held  over  the  idol  placed  on  elephant’s  back  when  taken 
in  procession.  A  rare  type  is  the  one  used  by  gosha  women. 
It  is  very  broad,  about  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
provided  with  a  short  handle. 

The  process  of  making  these  umbrellas  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  a  speciality  of  a  class  of  people  called 
KaniyEns  who  are  also  the  indigenous  astrologers  and 
physicians.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  straight  hard  bamboo 
stick.  Holes  are  made  round  the  thicker  end  of  the  stick 
and  the  mid  ribs  of  the  sago-palm  leaves,  after  they  have 
been  cleaned,  dried  and  polished,  are  inserted  radially  into 
these  holes  and  are  kept  in  position  by  tying  them  to  a  ring 
made  of  the  same  mid  ribs.  This  is  the  frame-work  of  the 
umbrella.  The  fan-like  leaves  of  the  sago-palm  are 
prepared  by  removing  the  stalk  and  mid  ribs  and  by 
clipping  off  the  tapering  ends.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun 
and  soaked  in  water  just  before  they  are  required  for  use, 
to  make  them  pliable.  The  frame  work  is  covered  by  two 
or  more  layers  of  these  prepared  leaves  and  they  are 
fastened  to  it  by  pins  made  of  the  mid  ribs  of  the  same 
palm  leaf.  The  umbrella  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  until  it 
assumes  a  light  khaki  colour. 

Palm-leaf  umbrellas  are  going  out  of  fashion  because 
of  the  inconvenience  in  handling  them.  They  could  not 
be  folded  like  the  umbrellas  made  of  cloth  and  the  local 
industry  is,  therefore,  dying  out.  It  could,  however,  be 
revived  if  new  uses  could  be  found  for  them.  Recently  the 
traffic  constables  on  duty  at  road  junctions  in  the  town  of 
Trivandrum  have  been  supplied  with  these  umbrellas  of  a 
fairly  large  size,  mounted  on  stands,  so  that  they  can  stand 
under  them,  protected  from  the  sun  and  the  rain. 
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Jaggery  is  an  article  of  local  consumption.  Coconut 
P  arat’on  f  Jaggery  is  the  unrefined  sugar  manufacure 
Coconut  Jaggery,  from  the  sweet  juice  drawn  from  the  flower 
shoot  of  the  coconut  palm.  It  is  usually 
sold  in  cakes,  resembling  a  segment  of  a  sphere  and 
weighing  ordinarily  about  two  ounces  each.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  coconut  jaggery  is  now  confined  to  three  locali¬ 
ties  in  Travancore,  namely  Tanni  (near  Paravur)  in  Quilon 
taluk,  Elukone  in  Koj.tarakara  taluk  and  Parflr  in  North 
Travancore.  There  are  altogether  only  about  fifty  families 
engaged  in  th's  industry  at  present. 

The  main  uses  of  coconut  jaggery  are  for  making 
sweets  and  for  condimenting  tobacco.  On  a  limited  scale 
it  is  still  largely  in  demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
localities  where  it  is  made,  chiefly  by  the  Muslims  for 
preparing  sweets  for  their  festivals.  There  was  a  time 
when  molasses  (Sankara)  prepared  from  sugarcane  in  North 
Travancore,  coconut  jaggery  made  in  South  Travancore, 
were  universally  used  by  the  people  of  this  country 
instead  of  refined  sugar. 

Processes  of  manufacture: — The  manufacture  of  jaggery 
used  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ilavas  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
growing  of  the  coconut  palms  as  well  as  industries  connected 
with  its  produce.  There  are  three  processes  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coconut  jaggery,  namely,  tapping  and  drawing  of 
sweet  toddy  from  the  palm,  boiling  of  the  sweet  toddy,  and 
moulding  of  jaggery  cakes.  Each  of  these  is  an  art  in  itself, 
though  the  latter  two  are  comparatively  simple.  These 
processes  are  kept  more  or  less  as  family  secrets. 

Tapping — It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness  when  tapping  for  toddy  was  introduced  here. 
It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  drink  habit  of  the  people.  The 
Ilavas  are  the  class  of  people  who  have  been  carrying  on 
this  profession  from  very  early  .times.  Tapping  is  a 
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•  some-what  complicated  process  requiring  great  skill  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  tapper.  The  time  for  tapping  is 
when  the  flower  shoot  of  the  coconut  palm  is  tender.  At  this 
stage  the  sheath  is  gently  tapped  in  the  morning,  noon  and 
evening  for  four  to  six  days  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  spiral 
direction,  and  never  in  the  reverse  direction.  Special  care 
is  taken  not  to  reduce  the  flower-buds  inside  the  sheath  to 
a  pulpy  condition,  in  which  case  the  shoot  becomes  useless. 

In  the  process  of  tapping,  the  thickly  packed  buds 
inside  the  sheath  get  loosened,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
generated  and  the  flow  of  the  ]uioe  is  stimulated.  After 
tapping  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
shot,  ibis  tied  up  at  three  or  four  places  by  the  leaflets  of 
the  coconut  frond,  to  prevent  the  sheath  from  bursting  open, 
either  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  juice  inside  or  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  After  four  or  five  days  the  tip  of  the  shoot  is  cut 
flat  and  besmeared  with  prepared  clay.  In  two  to  five  days 
more,  the  toddy  begins  to  ooze  out.  The  tapper  knows  the 
appropriate  time,  but  the  appearance  of  bees,  gnats,  and 
flies  hovering  round  the  cut  portion  of  the  shoot  and  the  sour 
smell  of  the  alcohol  are  the  surest  indications  of  the  exud¬ 
ation  of  toddy.  The  tapper  then  places  an  earthen  pot  on 
the  shoot  and  provides  a  duct  made  of  the  leaflet  of  the 
coconut  frond  for  the  flow  of  the  juice  into  the  pot.  Even 
after  the  juice  has  begun  to  ooze  out,  the  shoot  has  to  be.  cut 
afresh  very  morning,  noon  and  evening  and  smeared  with 
fresh  clay  which  not  only  assists  the  capillary  action  and 
draws  up  the  toddy,  but  also  prevents  the  shoot  from  drying 
up.  ' 


The  implements  required  for  tapping  are  : 

1.  A  tapping  bone, 

...  2.  A  tapper’s  knife. 

3.  Two  brushes,  . 

4.  A  bamboo,  tube,  containing,  powdered  rock  fof 

■  ;  sharpening  the  knife..  •  -  ; 
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5.  An  earthen  pot  to  gather  the  toddy  from  the 
shoot.  ' 

6.  Another  light  vessel  made  of  the  leaf-sheath  of 
the  areca-palm  or  any  other  light  material  to 
collect  the  toddy  as  the  tapper  moves  from  tree 
to  tree. 

The  tapping  bone  is  about  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in 
length  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  usually  the 
fore-arm  bone  of  either  the  bison  or  the  sambur  that  is  used. 
In  exceptionally  rare  cases,  sticks  of  hard  and  heavy  wood, 
such  as  the  heart-wood  of  tamarind  or  ebony  tree,  are  also 
used.  Traders  in  touch  with  the  hill  districts  bring  the  bones 
•from  the  forest  and  sell  them  to  the  tappers.  They  are  first 
cleaned  and  cured,  and  the  cleaned  marrow  hole  is  filled 
with  an  oil,  the  preparation  of  which  is  specially  knowh 
only  to  a  few  people  even  among  the  tappers.  A  unit  of  oil 
contains  4  ozs.  of  cow’s  ghee,  1  oz.  of  pig’s  fat,  J  oz.  of  pea¬ 
cock’s  fat  and  1  oz.  of  coconut  oil  prepared  by  the  boiling 
process.  This  mixture  is  boiled  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  turns 
brown,  “  the  colour  of  the  cobra’s  eye”,  to  put  it  in  the 
tapper’s  language.  Much  superstitious  veneration  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  this  oil  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  thing.  The 
object  of  filling  such  a  heavy  oil  in  the  bone  appears  to  be 
to  improve  its  keeping  quality  and  to  produce  a  lubricating 
effect  in  the  course  of  tapping,  when  tiny  particles  of  the 
oil  may  ooze  out  through  the  pores  of  the  bone.  In  the ’case 
of  wooden  tapping  sticks,  holes  are  bored  in  the  centre  and 
filled  with  oil.  Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  effect  of  the 
oil  on  the  tapping,  it  is  a  firm  conviction  of  the  tappers  that 
without  it  toddy  could  not  be  drawn  out  fully  and  the  flower 
shoot  would  wither  up.  Once  a  month  the'  oil  in  the  bone 
is  changed. 

The  tapper’s  knife  which  resembles  the  butcher’ l 
chopping  knife  in  shape,  is  about  six  inches  long  and  four 
inches  broa'd  and  has  a  short  handle.  The- blade  is  made  of 
tempered' steel  and- is  very'  sharp.  It  is  With  this  knife  that 
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the  flower  shoot  is  cut.  As  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  shoot 
(about  two  m.  m.  thick)  has  to  be  sliced  off  every  time,  the 
knife  must  be  very  sharp.  It  must  be  sharpened  after  every 
time  it  is  used  and  for  this  purpose  the  tapper  carries  with 
him  some  rock  powder.  The  stalk  of  the  coconut  frond  is 
his  whetting  stone  and  he  does  the  sharpening  when  he  is 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  just  before  he  begins  his  operations. 

Clay  for  smearing  on  the  cut  surface  is  prepared  by 
grinding  it  and  sometimes  even  by  sedimenting  it  to  remove 
all  grit.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  wet  always.  The 
tapper  carries  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  a  clean  coconut  shell 
which  forms  part  of  his  kit. 

Brushes  are  made,  of  the  stalks  of  the  coconut  frond. 
Two  of  them  are  generally  required,  one  for  smearing  the 
day  on  the  shoot  and  the  other  for  smearing  the  lime  in  the 
pot  in  whioh  the  toddy  is  collected.  The  object  of  smearing 
lime  is  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  juice. 

Boiling  and  moulding.  After  the  toddy  is  drawn  it  is 
boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  all  the  suspended  particles 
settle  down.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted  into  another 
vessel  and  the  sediment  is  thrown  away.  In  this  condition 
the  liquid  is  non-intoxicating  and  is  an  excellent  beverage, 
sweet  and  pleasant  smelling,  known  locally  as  “Akkani.” 
It  is  from  this  liquid  that  jaggery  is  manufactured.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  further  boiled  in  large  earthen  pots  over 
a  slow  fire,  until  the  liquid  becomes  viscous,  something  like 
honey.  At  this  stage  it  is  known  as  “Pani”  and  is  used  for 
preparing  sweets,  pudding,  etc-  Pani  is  a  delicacy  es¬ 
pecially  at  Syrian  Christian  feasts. 

The  Psni  is  further  boiled  down  until  it  assumes  the 
form  of  treacle,  and  then  it  is  poured  into  small  moulds 
made  of  coconut  shell.  The  time  when  the  substance  is 
ripe  for  moulding  is  best  known  to  the  housewives  who  pre¬ 
pare  the  jaggery.  If  too  early,  it  will  not  form  a  mould,  and 
if  too  late,  it  will  become  too  hard.  The  arrangement  for 
moulding  the  cake  is  very  simple,  though  primitive,  but  is 
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singularly  natural  and  practical.  The  upper  half  of  the 
coconut  shell  which  contains  the  “eye”  through  which  the 
embryo  sprouts  is  used  for  making  the  mould.  The  ‘eye’  is 
bored  through  and  temporarily  closed  with  dj;y  leaves.  The 
treacle-like  jaggery  is  poured  into  the  shell  and,  when  it 
has  cooled  and  solidified,  it  is  pushed  out  by  expressing  it 
through  the  hole. 

The  palmyra  sugarcandy  is  the  brown  crystallised 
sugar  of  the  sweet  juice  of  the  flower  shoot  of  the  palmyra 
Preparation  of  Pa^mi  much  in  demand  for  preparing  sweet 
palmyra  sugar-  foods  for  children  and  Ayurvsdio  drugs.  It 
candy.  .g  genera]jy  believed  that  it  has  none  of 

the  defects  of  refined  cane  or  beet-root  sugar  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  exceptional  cooling  properties.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  diet  of  small-pox  patients.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugarcandy,  locally  known  as  “  Panakalkandu  ” 
was  once  a  flourishing  industry  in  South  Travancore,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Agasthl^waram  and  6aj£kkamangalam.  but  is  now 
practically  extinct.  It  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  Tinnevelly  district,  and  Travancore  obtains  its 
supplies  from  there. 

Sugarcandy  is  manufactured  from  the  sweet  toddy  of 
the  palmyra  palm.  The  process  of  the  extraction  of  toddy 
is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  coconut  palm  and  the 
juice  has  to  be  squeezed  out  of  it  by  wooden  clamps.  In  all 
other  respects  the  method  of  extracting  sweet  toddy  from 
the  palmyra  palm  and  the-  coconut  palm  is  practically  the 
same. 

Tapping'. — Three  kinds  of  clamps  or  squeezers  are 
generally  used.  The  smallest  of  these  is  used  first  and  then 
either  of  the  two.  The  knife  used  in  slicing  off  the  flower 
shoot  resembles  the  pruning  knife  with  a  curved  beak. 

Toddy  is  first  boiled,  and  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
stage,  it  becomes  a  thick  viscous  liquid.  This  is  called 
Tadini’,  Tfie  sugar  in  the  sweet  toddy  or  in  the  padijii  is 
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not  crystallisable.  The  stage  at  which  boiled  sweet  toddy 
will  form  crystals  is  when  it  obtains  the  viscosity  of  the 
ordinary  syrup.  Then  it  is  poured  into  new  earthen  pots, 
and  an  indigenous  plant  known  by  the  name  of  Sivanar 
EJorandd  ( Indigoera  aspalathoidas)  is  placed  in  the  liquid  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  crystals.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that,  without  putting  this,  shrub  into  the 
liquid,  the  crystals  will  not  be  formed,  however  long  it  may 
be  kept.  The  plant  also  prevents  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquid.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people,  though  uneducat¬ 
ed  in  the  modern  sense,  knew  the  principle  of  crystallization. 
Generally,  the  manufacturers  whose  dwellings  are  only 
small  huts  with  no  storage  room  or  cellar  bury  the  pots  with 
their  contents  in  the  ground  for  keeping  them  undisturbed. 
In  the  course  of  five  to  six  months  crystals  will  be  formed 
round  the  plant.  They  are  then  shaken  down,  gathered, 
washed  in  sweet  toddy,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  in 
earthen  pots. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  industry  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  was  attached  to  the  silk  farm  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  with  a  view  to  develop  the  blanket 
Other  industries.  jn(jug^ry  ancj  introduce  rug  making  and 
carpet  weaving.  A  man  was  sent  to  Vellore  and  Koilkun- 
dala  for  training.  On  his  return  a  school  was  opened  where 
training  in  the  above  industries  was  imparted.  Pupils  were 
supplied  with  looms  and  fleece  so  that  they  might  carry  on 
the  industry  in  their  homes.  The  blankets  they  made  were 
taken  over  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  credited  to  the  price  of  fleece  advanced.  - 

There  are  24,524  people  engaged  in  the  industries  .of 
basket  making,  cane  working  and  other  allied  industries. 
The  basket  making  industry  engages  more  women  than  men. 
A  Bamboo  Depot  was  opened  by  Government  at  Always  in 
1095  to  improve  the  industry  and  to  find  out  new  markets. 
The  Industries  Department  introduced  -  new  patterns  and 
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designs  with  the  result  that  bamboo  mats,  brief  bags,  waste 
paper  baskets,  trays,  portmantenx,  suit  cases,  tiffin  carriers, 
flower  baskets,  etc.,  came  to  be  manufactured  and  these 
products  found  a  good  market  in  Europe.  Other  industries 
which  are  pursued  by  the  people  are  cabinet  making, 
carpentry,  leather  works,  soap  making,  ivory  carving,  fruit 
canning,  chank  button  manufacture,  rice  husking,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII  ' 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Travancore  has  all  the  natural  advantages  necessary 
for  the  development  of  commerce.  It  has  a  long  uninter¬ 
rupted  coastline  with  several  ports.  The 
enera  '  backwaters  form  a  cheap  line  of  communi¬ 
cation.  There  are  many  rivers  and  canals  in  which  boats 
can  ply  throughout  the  year.  Nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  Travancore  is  carried  through  the  backwaters  and 
canals.  Connecting  these  internal  waterways  and  ports 
there  are  many  arterial  roads  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  to  which  is  linked  a  net-work  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  feeder  roads.  Roads  have  also  been  constructed 
so  as  to  open  up  and  serve  important  planting  areas  and 
industrial  centres.  Most  of  these  roads  are  eminently  'suited 
for  motor  traffic.  Branches  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  run 
from  Angamale  to  Edappally  in  the  north,  and  from  Shen- 
kojta  to  Trivandrum,  directing  rail-borne  trade  to  the 
harbours  of  Cochin  and  Trivandrum  respectively.  These 
advantages  have  facilitated  the  internal  and  external  trade 
of  the  country  to  a  large  extent. 

Travancore  has  had  dealings  with  foreign  nations 
from  the  remotest  period,  and  pepper,  cassia,  arecanut,  etc., 
were  bartered  for  Chinese,  Arabian  and  Roman  goods.  The 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans  among  the  ancient 
peoples,  the  Danes,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French 
and  the  English  were  the  nations  with  whom  Travancore 
had  commercial  relations.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Travancore  exported  pepper,  cardamom  and 
ginger  to  Rome.  The  Danes  were  permitted  to  erect  a 
factory  at  E^ava  for  purposes  of  trade.  During  a  period  of 
150  years  of  Portuguese  relations  with  Malabar,  the  trade 
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of  Travancore  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Portuguese  relationship  created  a  world  market  for  Travan¬ 
core  products.  The  direct  exportation  of  pepper,  cardamom, 
ginger  and  other  Malabar  produce  to  Europe  created  a  great 
demand  for  them.  The  trade  which  before  this  time  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  big  merchants  became  the 
business  of  the  people  at  large.  It  was  from  this  period 
that  coconut  began  to  be  grown  for  purposes  of  trade.  Coir 
also  became  an  important  article  of  trade.  Orta  says  of 
coir  in  his  Colloquies  “Of  it  they  make  the  riggings  and 
cordage  for  all  ships.  It  is  very  serviceable  for  us.  It  is  very 
flexible  and  does  not  rot  in  salt  water.  All  the  ships  are 
caulked  with  it  so  that  it  serves  as  linen,  as  oakum 
and  as  matting.  These  qualities  make  it  good  merchandise 
for  Portugal”. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese  the  historic 
commercial  connection  between  Malabar,  Arabia  and 
Egypt  gradually  came  to  an  end.  In  its  place  a  new 
European  trade  grew  up  which  brought  more  money  and 
luxury  into  the  country.  The  trade  became  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  the  resulting  prosperity  was  also  not  confined 
to  ports  or  small  communities,  but  to  the  whole  people. 

But  the  commercial  relations  with  the  Portuguese 
soon  gave  way  to  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  desired  to  esta¬ 
blish  by  contract  with  Indian  rulers  a  monopoly  over  the 
goods  they  wanted  to  buy.  But  this  did  not  work  well. 
The  Dutch  monopoly  of  pepper  trade  in  Malabar  broke 
down  with  the  conquest  of  the  petty  chieftainships  up  to 
Cochin  by  Mart'hancla  Varma.  The  Travancore  P,&ja  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  sell  to  the  Dutch  1,50,000  lbs.  of  pepper 
at  Rs,  65  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  from  his  hereditary 
possessions  and  1,00,000  lbs.  from  his  newly  acquired 
territories,  at  Rs.  55.  As  the  English  paid  the  ftsja  Rs.  80 
per  candy  and  the  Danes  at  Colachel  still  higher  rates,  he 
never  supplied  the  Dutch  with  the  full  quantities  stipulated. 
In  fact  the  Dutch  Company  got  only  whatever  was  left,  and 
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in  times  of  drought,  etc.,  it  got  little.  The  inability  of  the 
Dutch  to  enforce  their  monopoly  made  the  pepper  trade 
general.  The  Dutch  lost  heavily  in  consequence.  The  pepper 
trade  escaped  from  the  monopoly  stage  and  spread  among 
the  several  European  nations  who  vied  with  one  another  for 
the  trade  of  the  Indian  Coast. 

Next  to  pepper,  the  most  important  trade  in  South 
Travancore  was  in  cotton  cloth.  The  fine  cloth  made  at 
Iraniel  and  KottSr  has  been  famous  for  many  centuries. 
The  Portuguese  carried  on  a  very  flourishing  trade  in  it. 
When  the  Dutch  Company  expelled  the  Portuguese  from 
the  coast,  Captain  Neihoff  who  was  the  chief  at  Quilon 
observed  that  Koftar  was  the  centre  of  great  traffic.  The 
Company  bought  the  piece  goods  from  the  traders  through 
their  agents.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  establish  chintz 
dye  wash  under  the  protection  of  the  Company.  KottSr 
piece  goods  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important  item  of 
trade.  The  Dutch  traded  also  in  cardamom  and  indigo. 
The  import  trade  consisted  of  opium,  sugtr,  coffee, 
Chinese  silk,  Japanese  copra,  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  association  of  Travancore  State  with  the  English 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Hamilton,  an  early 
English  traveller,  refers  to  the  English  factories  of  Rutteri 
(Vittur)  and  Brinjan  (Villaianiam),  both  to  the  south  of 
Anjengo,  as  having  been  already  founded.  In  the  year  1684, 
the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  from  the  Rani  of 
Attingal  a  sandy  spit  of  land  at  Anjengo  on  the  sea  coast, 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  with  a  view  to  erect  a 
factory.  This  was  the  first  commercial  and  political  relation 
between  Travancore  and  the  English  East  India  Company. 
The  English  always  received  warm  support  in  all  their 
subsequent  undertakings  in  Travancore. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  external  trade 
the  Maharajas  of  Travancore  took  particular  care  to  so 
shape  the  administration  of  the  country  as  to  develop  in* 
ternal  trade.  During  the  time  of  His  Highness  Maharaja 
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MArfhaniJa  Varma  a  Commercial  Department  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  was  organised,  an  excise,  system,  was 
introduced,  and  a  consolidated  statement  regulating  expen¬ 
diture  by  the  revenue  was  prepared  for  the  first  time. 
Warehouses  or  commercial  stores  were  established  at 
Padmanabhapufam,  Trivandrum, .  Quilon,  MgAelikara  and 
Arakkula.  These  were  designated  pandakasalas  or  thorums 
Each  of  these  houses  was  superintended  by  an  officer  called- 
Yichafippukaran  or  thorakkaian  and  guarded  by.  a  contin¬ 
gent  of  the  State  Army.  Pepper,  tobacco,  cassia,  arecanut 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  were  purchased  and  stored 
in  these  depots  on  account  of  the  Sirkar  at  fixed  rates  of 
price  which  were  then  introduced  and  established  throughout 
Travancora  by  Royal  Proclamation.  The  Government  exer¬ 
cised  rights  of  monopoly  over  these  articles.  They  were 
sold  by  the  Sirkar  to  merchants  both  wholesale  and  in  retail, 
Rules  were  framed  and  established  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Commercial  Department  and  Royal  Proclamations  were 
issued  legalising  the  monopoly  of  all  such  articles  by  the 
Sirkar  and, prohibiting  private  dealing  .  in  them.  A  scheme 
for  levying  duties  on  articles  of  commerce  was  introduced 
and  a  number  of  inland  and  frontier  chowkeys  were  esta¬ 
blished  at  several  convenient  places  in  order  to  check  the 
goods  transmitted  from  place  to  place  and  to  levy  on  them 
the  duty  prescribed  by  the  Government. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  i.  e.,  during  the  time  of  the 
Dharma  R&ja,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  all  the  sea  ports 
of  Travancore  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  traffic.  The 
port  of  Colachel  was  improved.  A  large  warehouse,  a  store 
godown  and  a  spacious  bungalow  were  built  at  Punthura  and 
a  port  was  established  there.  After  the  opening  of  this  port 
Dewan  Ke^ava  Pillai  ordered  a  survey  of  the  sea  at  Alleppey 
by  some  experienced  persons,  and,  finding  the  existence  of  a 
good,  anchorage  protected  by  mud  bank,  arranged  for  opening 
a  port  there  also.  A  warehouse  and  a  few  shops  were  built, 
at  Sirkar  expense  and  merchants  were  invited  from  various 
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places  to  establish  themselves  at 'the  new  port.  The  Dewan 
communicated  with  his  friends  in  Bombay  and  indueed.a 
couple 'of  rich  and  influential  Cutch  andBindh  merchants  to 
come  and'. settle  down  at  the  .new  port.  Brahman  cloth 
merchants  from  Tinnevelly.  and  ■other  ,  commercial  towns 
established  themselves  at  Alleppey.  A  V ichEf ippukEr an 
was  appointed  and' a!:  the  goods  bi'onght  to  Alleppey  had  to 
be  stored  under  "the:  supervision,  of  the  VichSrippukEfan. 
Ships  were  built  for  conveying  .the  staple  produce  of  the 
country  to  Bombay-  and  Calcutta  and  the  Sirkar  embarked 
in  trade  and  commercial  speculation.  Several  canals  were 
opened  to  facilitate  and  extend  communications  from  the 
backwater  to  the  new  town  of  Alleppey.  ViohEfippukErans 
were  also  posted  at-Kumbham,  Gudalur  and  other  places  to 
collect  hill  produces,  such  as  cardamom,  bee’s  wax,  honey, 
ivory,  stick- lac,  etc.,  and  consign  them  to  Alleppey.  In  970 
M.  E.  (1795.  A.  D.)  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
English  East- India  Company,  which  included  a  clause  of 
commercial  significance,  namely,  a  contract  for  the  supply 
of  pepper  for  the  Company’s  investments. 

Monopolies  were  multiplied  till  almost  all ‘important 
article's  were  engrossed  by  the  system.  Pepper,  cardamom, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  arecanuts,  turmeric,  .salt,  copra,  coir, 
tobacco,  cotton,  teak,  blackwood  and  numerous  other  staples 
Were  bought  and  sold  by  the  Sirkar  with  a  view  to  benefit 
the  public  revenues.  The  trammels  placed  on  the  trade  of 
the  country  by  means  of  monopolies  and  transit  duties 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  commercial  prosperity  had  it 
not  been  that  this  evil  was  considerably  compensated  for  by 
the  extreme  lightness  of  the  land  tax  which  greatly  favoured 
protection- 

The  bold  and  fruitful  policy  begun  by  &Eja  Ke&ava 
Dss  was  pursued  with  considerable  advantage  by  his 
illustrious  successor  Velu  Thampy  Palawa,  Commercial 
speculations  and  pursuits  engaged  his  special  attention. 
The  Commercial  Department  of  the  Sirkar  was  better 
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organised.  He  took  great  interest  in  improving  Quilon, 
where  new  bazaars  were  built.  Several  Tinnevelly  and 
Madura  merchants  were  invited  to  settle  down  there.  He 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Alleppey,  established  a  market  at  Ohanga- 
na&^efy  and  another  at  Thalayolapparampu.  In  these  two 
thoroughfares  weekly  and  bi-weekly  marts  were  held,  when 
all  the  articles  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
brought  and  disposed  of.  From  there  they  found  their  way 
to  the  ports  of  Alleppey  and  Cochin.  The  road  from  Quilon 
to  Shenkbtta  was  opened.  Trade  continued  to  receive 
encouragement  ever  after.  Col.  M'unro,  the  Dewan-Resident, 
constructed  salt  stores  and  bankshalls  on  better  principles 
and  regulated  the  collection  of  customs  by  establishing 
additional  chowkeys  throughout  the  country.  In  991  M.  E., 
RS,ni  Gauri  Parvathi  Bsyi  appointed  a  European  as  the 
Sirkar  Commercial  Agent  at  Alleppey  for  the  better  admi¬ 
nistration  of  trade.  His  Highness  Swathi  Thirun&l 
Maharaja  sanctioned  in  1011  the  abolition  of  duty  on  165 
articles  of  different  descriptions  on  which  inland  as  well  as 
export  or  import  duties  had  been  levied.  Pepper  was 
collected  from  the  ryots  by  the  Sirkar  at  the  Commercial 
Depot  at  Alleppey  and  sold  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sirkar 
Agent  in  1025. 

Bengal  paddy  and  rice  were  imported  into  Travancore 
through  the  Sirkar’s  Commercial  Agent  for  the  first  time 
in  1028.  By  1030  the  rate,  of  the  duty  levied  on  exports 
was  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  and  on  imports  at  8  per  cent,  on  the 
tariff  valuation  of  the  goods.  Any  article  once  shipped  after 
paying  duty  but  landed  again  in  any  other  port  of  the  Sirkar 
owing  to  stress  of  weather  was  formerly  subject  to  a 
further  levy  of  half  the  duty  on  re-shipment.  But  in  the  year 
1030  orders  were  issued  discontinuing  the  demand  of  any 
duty  a  second  time  on  such  articles,  although  the  measure 
entailed  some  loss  on  the  Sirkar.  The  duty  on  exports  and 
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imports  derived  in  1033  at  the  above  percentage  was  Es. 
1,18,719  and  Es.  91,406  respectively. 

The  trade  of  Travancore  steadily  increased  during  the 
next  few  years.  The  State  realised  Rs.  2,19,000  by  way  of 
customs  revenue  annually.  The  total  tariff  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  nearly  Es.  18  lakhs  and  that  of  imports  to  Es. 
12  lakhs.  But  the  tariff  value  was  much  below  the  market 
value  and  the  estimates  did  not  include  the  exports  and 
imports  of  goods  constituting  Sirkar  monopoly,  viz.,  timber, 
cardamom,  pepper,  salt,  tobacco^  etc.  Making  allowance  for 
these  and  including  the  value  of  goods  imported  duty  free, 
the  actual  annual  value  of  exports  was  estimated  at  up¬ 
wards  of  Es.  33  lakhs  and  that  of  imports  above  Rs.  22 
lakhs. 

The  year  1036  was  important  in  the  development  of 
Travancore  trade  in  more  than  one  way.  The  -monopoly 
on  pepper  was  abolished  and  an  export  duty  substi¬ 
tuted.  A  revision  of  the  export  tariff  -values  had  been 
framed  and  consequently  it -failed  to  -bear  any  correspond¬ 
ence  with  existing  market  values.  In  many  respects  the 
values  were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  British  Indian  tariff, 
while  in  some  cases,  where  local  peculiarities  rendered  it 
necessary,  some  judicious  descriminations  were  made.  The 
new  export  tariff  was  brought  into  force  on  the  31st  Ani 
1036/13th  July  1861. 

The  reduction  made  in  the  monopoly"  selling  prices  of 
tobacco  made  it-necessary  to  enhance  the  rates  of  duty  on 
exports  and  imports  from  5  to  6,  8  to  10  and  10  to  12  per  cent, 
respectively.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1037  the  selling 
price  of  tobacco  was  considerably  reduced.  An  important 
change  was  effected  that  year  in  the  mode  of  selling  tobacco. 
It  was  sold  to  all  merchants  of  respectability  instead  of  to  a 
few  in  each  district  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  Dewan  of  Travan- 
core,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the -Madras 
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Government  regarding  the  trade  difficulties  which  Travan- 
core  had  to  encounter  in  the  operation  of 
TclSio°n.tal  the  British  Indian  Trade  Act  of  1848  which 
freed  coasting  trade  from  all  customs  duties 
on  goods  passing  from  one  port  to  another  within  British 
India.  Indian  States  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
this  Act.  Consequently  Travancore  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
the  development  of  its  trade.  Exports  from  and  imports  to 
Travancore  had  to  pay  foreign  duty  at  British  ports  and 
this  duty  had  bean  heavy  for  some  years.  But  Travancore 
had  free  access  by  land  to  the  ports  of  British  Cochin;  only 
the  Cochin  Sirkar  intercepted  and  levied  a  duty  of  its  own 
on  those  goods  in  transit.  The  Cochin  Sirkar’s  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  less  than  the  foreign  duty  of  the  British 
Government.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was  found  to 
be  more  advantageous  to  take  Travancore  goods  by  land  to 
British  Cochin  and  thence  transport  them  to  other  parts  of 
British  India  under  the  freedom  granted  by  the  Interportal 
Act  than  to  export  them  from  Travancore  ports  direct  by 
sea  to  British  Indian  ports.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
imports.  A  merchant  found  it  more  advantageous  to  take  the 
goods  destined  for  Travancore  to  British  Cochin  in  the  first 
place,  whither  he  could  take  them  free  of  British  duty 
under  the  Interportal  Act,  and  thence  by  land  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  than  to  export  them  direct  from  a  British  Indian  port 
to  a  Travancore  port.  This  had  the  effect  of  paralysing  ^the 
trade  of  the  ports  of  Travancore,  especially  Alleppey,  and 
was  not  in  any  way  advantageous  to  the  British  Indian 
Government,  as  the  deviation  of  trade  only  helped  the 
Cochin  Government  to  fill  its  coffers  at  the  expense  of  Tra¬ 
vancore.  A  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  Governments 
was  under  consideration  since  1038,  which  progressed  in 
1039,  matured  and  came  into  force  in  1040.  This  treaty  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Interportal  Trade  Convention. 
Agreeably  to  the  Convention  the  following  notification  was 
issued  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  ip 
acceptance  of  the  treaty, 
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1.  “Whereas  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  revise, 
in  communication  with  the  British  Indian  Government  and 
the  Cochin  Sirkar,  the  system  of  duties  hitherto  levied  on 
the  trade  of  Travancore,  it  is  notified  that  from  and  after 
1st  of  June  1865/20th  Vaikasy  1040  no  customs  duties  on 
account  of  this  Sirkar  will  be  levied  on  goods  imported  by 
land,  sea  or  backwater  into  Travancore,  and  being  the  pro- 
duce'and  manufacture  of  British  India  or  of  the  territories 
of  the  Cochin  State  excepting  on  tobacco,  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured,  salt,  opium,  spirits,  which  will  be  treated  as 
heretofore. 

2.  “The  British  Indian  and  Cochin  Governments  will 
also  give  up  their  customs  duties  on  all  goods  imported  by 
land,  sea,  or  backwater,  into  Travancore  from  their  territo¬ 
ries.  The  British  Indian  Government  will  permit  Bombay 
salt  to  be  exported  to  Travancore  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
the  British  Provinces,  such  as  Malabar  and  Canara. 

3.  “On  imported  goods  other  than  those  which  are 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  British  India,  or  territories 
of  the  Cochin  State,  the  Travancore  Government  will  levy 
the  British  Indian  rates  of  duty,  except  when  they  shall 
have  already  paid  duty  to  British  India  or  Cochin  State,  in 
which  case  they  will  he  exempted  from  duty. 

4.  “  The  duty  that  this  Government  will  levy  on 
goods  exported  from  Travancore  will  be  10  per  cent,  on 
timber,  Rs.  15  per  candy  of  500  English  lbs.  on  pepper  and 
betel-nut,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  other  goods.  But  Tinne- 
velly  cloths  exported  from  Travancore  to  British  India  or  to 
Sirkar  Cochin  will  be  free.  And  also  only  a  limited  number 
of  commodities  will  be  liable  to  export  duty  at  the  Chowkies 
of  IlSmJlwaramkotta,  Bhagavathikkotta  and  Edappally,  the 
said  commodities  being  notified  from  time  to  time. 

5.  “  Neither  the  British  Indian  Government  nor 
the  Cochin  State  will  levy  any  duty  on  goods  imported  into 
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their  territories  from.  Travancore,  whether  by  land,  sea  or 
backwater,  and  whether  the  produce  and  manufacture  of 
Travancore  or  foreign  goods,  which  have  already  paid  im¬ 
port  duty  to  this  State,  excepting  salt,  opium,  spirits. 

6  “  The  Sirkar  will  not  tax  Coimbatore  or  other 
British  Indian  produce  passing  through  the  Travancore  back¬ 
water  to  British  Cochin,  or  to.  the  Cochin  State,  not  tax  the 
produce  of  the  territories  of  the  Cochin  Sirkar,  directly  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  Travancore  to  British  Cochin  or  to  some 
other  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Cochin  State  itself. 

7.  “  The  British  Indian  Tariff  valuations  will  super¬ 
sede  the  Tariffs  hitherto  in  force  in  the  Chowkies  of  this 
Sirkar”.  ' 

The  British  Government  in  their  turn  published  the 
following  notification  dated  the  23rd  May  1865  in  agreement 
of  the  terms: — 

1.  “  It  is  hereby  notified,  for  general  information, 
that  the  following  arrangements  have  been  made  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Native  States  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore  for  the  removal  of  fiscal  restrictions  on  trade 
between  British  India  and  those  States,  and  that  effect  has 
been  given  to  the  same  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India, 

2.  “No  duties  will  hereafter  be  levied,  whether  by 
the  British  Government  or  the  Travancore  and  Cochin 
States,  on  goods,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  British 
India,  on  their  import,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  through 
the  Cochin  and  Travancore  territories,  excepting  tobacco, 
salt,  opium,  and  spirits, 

3.  “  No  duty  will  hereafter  be  levied  by  the  British 
Government  on  goods,  the  produce  or  the  manufacture  of 
the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States,  on  their  import  into  Bri¬ 
tish  Indian  territory,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,,  excepting 
salt,  opium,  and  spirits. 

4.  “Free  import  will  be  allowed  by  the  Cochin  State 
into  its  territories  of  Travancore  produce  and  manufactures 
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and  vice  versa,  on  -the  same  terms  and  with  the  same 
exceptions  as  those  arranged  with  the  British  Government. 

5.  “  The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  adopt 
the  British  Indian  Tariff  and  rates  of  import  duty  on  all 
foreign  goods  imported  into  them,  tobacco  being  excepted  on 
import  into  Travancore. 

6.  “Foreign  goods  which  have  already  paid  duty  on 
import  to  British  India,  or  to  either  the  Cochin  or  Travan¬ 
core  State,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  free  on  further  transport 
to  any  of  these  territories. 

7.  “  The  Cochin  State  will  adopt  the  British  Indian 
rates  of  export  duty  on  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries 
pepper  being  excepted  and  charged  at  Rs.  15  a  candy. 

8.  “The  Travancore  State  will  continue  for  the 
present  to  levy  export  duties  not  less  than  those  obtaining 
in  British  India  but  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  all  ordinary 
exports,  10  per  cent,  on  timber  and  Rs.  15  a  candy  on  pepper 
and  betel-nut  ad  valorem. 

9.  “The  export  duty  at  the  Travancore  inland 
Chowkies,  viz.,  those  not  situated  on  the  backwater,  will  be 
confined  to  principal  goods  only,  which  will  be  notified  from 
time  to  time. 

10.  “The  British  Indian  goods  passing  from  Coim¬ 
batore  through  Travancore  to  the  Cochin  territories  or 
British  Cochin  will  be  exempt  from  export  duties  in  Travan¬ 
core.  'l!  The  same  exemption  will  extend  to  Tinnevelly  cloths 
passing  through  Travancore. 

11.  “Goods  passing  from  one  part  of  the  Cochin 
State,  through  Travancore  territory  to  any  other  part  of  the 
ormer  will  be  exempt  from  export  duty  in  Travancore. 

12.  “The  Travancore  and  Cochin  States  will  adopt 
the  British  Indian  Tariff  valuations  for  exports  as  well  as 
imports. 

13.  “The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  adopt ' 
the  British  Indian  selling  price  of  salt,  the  rates  at  inland  . 
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depots  being  raised  so  as  to  place  the  salt  of  Cochin,  Travan- 
core  and  British  India  on  the  same  footing  in  the  market. 

14.  “The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  will  import 
British  Indian  salt  on  the  same  terms  on  which  it  is  import¬ 
ed  into  the  British  Indian  Ports. 

15.  “The  Travancore  State  will  levy  import  duty 
on  tobacco  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  following  : — 

On  Coimbatore  tobacco  Rs.  40  a  candy. 

„  Tinnevelly  ,,  „  85  do. 

„  (Kalameny)  „  „  120  do. 

„  Jaffna  „  „  120  do.” 

A.  modest  computation  indicated  a  loss  of  Rs.  1,16,500 
to  the  Cochin  Sirkar  on  account  of  customs  revenue,  and 
this  loss  the  British  Government  agreed  to  make  good.  In 
regard  to  Travancore,  a  stipulation  was  made  that  the 
British  Government  should  compensate  to  the  -maximum  of 
Rs.  40,000  on  account  of  customs  revenue  on  goods  landed 
at  British  Indian  ports  for  consumption  in  Travancore. 
This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  the  average  for  a  few  years 
of  customs  duty  on  foreign  goods  imported  both  by  land  and 
sea.  The  average  receipts  thus  calculated  amounted  to 
Rs.  53,218  -of  which  Rs,  13,218  formed  the  duty  on  goods 
imported  direct  by  sea.  The  British  Government  main¬ 
tained  that  for  every  increase  over  Rs.  13,218  on  account  of 
duty  directly  received  in  the  sea  customs  houses  of  Travan¬ 
core  a  corresponding  reduction  should  be  made  from  the 
compensation  of  Rs.  40,000  .agreed  upon.  The  Travancore 
Government  yielded  to  the  stipulation. 

In  consideration  of  the  surrender  by  Travancore  of 
her  right  to  levy  import  duties  on  foreign  goods  entering 
Travancore  after  having  paid  duty  in  British  India,  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  compensate  her  to  the 
extent  of  the  probable  loss  sustained  by  her  on  this  account. 
The  average  amount  of  customs  collected  at  the  time 
of  the  Interportal  Convention  was  B.  Rs.  53,218  of  which 
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B.  Rs.  13,218  represented  the  amount  of  import  duty 
realised  at  Travancore  seaports,  and  the  loss  then  sustained 
by  the  State  on  account  of  the  Convention  was  Rs.  40,000. 
Although  the  principle  was  recognised  that  -Travancore  was 
entitled  to  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the  probable 
loss  sustained  by  her  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  the 
right  to  levy  duty  on  goods  which  have  already  paid  duty 
in  British  India  or  Cochin,  the  practice  has  been  to 
calculate  such  loss  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  for  1863-64. 
Thus,  when  the  Travancore  sea  customs  collections  (on 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  excluding  goods  imported 
by  sea  for  the  use  of  the  Travancore  Government)  are  less 
than  B.  Rs.  13,218,  the  British  Government  pays  to 
Travancore  B.  Rs.  40,000;  but  if  in  any  year  the  collections 
exceed  B.  Rs.  13,218,  the  excess  amount  realised  is 
deducted  from  the  sum  of  B.  Rs.  40,000  and  the  balance  is 
paid  to  Travancore.  Tobacco,  salt,  opium  and  spirits  are 
excluded  from  the  Convention.  The  assigned  values,  the 
rates  of  values  and  the  rates  of  duty  adopted  by  Travan¬ 
core  in  regard  to  imports  from  foreign  countries  follow  the 
British  Indian  Tariff. 

In  regard  to  exports,  the  State  is  free  to  levy  duty  on 
any  commodity.  Under  the  Interportal  Trade  Convention, 
however,  the  rate  of  duty  on  tariff  valuation  shall  not 
exceed  Rs.  5  per  cent,  on  all  ordinary  exports,  Rs.  10 
per  cent,  on  timber  and  Rs.  15  per  candy  on  pepper  and 
arecanut.  Of  the  articles  on  which  export  duty  is  now 
levied,  the  most  important  are  copra,  coir,  pepper,  dry 
ginger,  jaggery,  salt  fish,  arecanuts  and  tamarind. 

The  articles  of  monopoly,  viz.,  salt,  tobacco,  pepper 
and  opium,  were  exempted  from  the  Convention.  Pepper 
and  tobacco  were  formerly  monopolies.  The  pepper  mono¬ 
poly  was  abolished  in  1036  and  superseded  first  by  an  excise 
duty  of  Rs.  15  per  candy,  levied  in  the  taluks  before  the 
article  left,  and  afterwards  in  1044  by  an  export  duty  of 
Rs.  5  per  candy.  Tobacco  which  was  also  a  very  strict 
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monopoly  was  all  imported  by  the  Government  from  British 
India  and  Ceylon  and  sold  in  the  Sirkar’s  own  bankshalls. 
This  system  was  abolished  in  1038  and  superseded  by  an 
import  duty  which  had  been  successively  reduced. 

The  history  of  the  trade  of  Travancore  since  the 
date  of  the  Interportal  Trade  Convention  is  only  the  record 
of  a  series  of  revisions  of  tariffs  in  line  with  those  of 
British  India. 


Statement  showing  ;the  revenue  derived  from  customs  from  1101-1110. 


Year. 

Land 

Customs 

Sea 

Customs 
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Interporfcal 

Convention 
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Cochin  Harbour 
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1 

i  1 

ToU. 

Hi 

S 

|| 

Si  £ 

1101 

,  14,49,731 

11,67,895 

3,92,287 

13,824 

1  ”  ! 

30,23,737 

jl  ,52,300 

28,71,437 

1102 

15,33,500 

13,29,150 

985 

3,78,255 

13,571: 

”  * 

32,55,46.1 

2,33,957 

30,21,504 

1103 

15,39,616 

11,43,790 

4,85,381 

13,598 

31,84,335 

j  28,807 

31,56,578 

1104 

14,93,074 

12,83,156 

4,60,  G89 

16,583 

” 

!  „  132,53,502: 

2,322 

32,51,180 

1105  ! 

17,21,079 

13,20,475 

4,39,159 

16,397 

44,97,1101 

1,351 

34,95,759 

1106  ! 

16,08,780 

14,54,199 

4,19,778 

14,682 

„ 

14,97,439 

2,375 

34,95,064 

1107 

13,39,444 

9,59;912 

4,83,634 

13,189 

„ 

••  Is 

17,96, 179j 

2,488 

27,93,691 

1108 

13,60,654 

12,41,671 

12,94,430 

4,53,076 

13,522 

”  f 

13,63,353 

3,124 

43,60,229 

1109 

15,97,088 

11,06,467 

9,09,100 

4,40,342 

15,487 

40,68,484 

10,69,095! 

479 

40,68,816 

/U0 

15,03,989 

8,19,362 

11,38,955 

4,50,767 

15,, 38. 

39,28,811 

i 

3,22,289 

12,61,10oj 

1 

2,951 

42,48,149 

IIIIXX 
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As  must  have  been  observed  from  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  an  important  characteristic  of  the  early  trade  of 
Trava-ncore  was  the  right  of  monopoly  the 
Monopolies:—  gtate  exercised  over  several  of  its  products. 
The  rulers  of  Travancore  owed  the  idea  of  monopoly  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  who,  impelled  by  their  anxiety  to 
remain  masters  of  the  pepper  trade  in  Malabar,  introduced 
the  system  of  monopoly  into  the  country.  De  Jong,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Cochin  in  1757,  in  his  Memorial  points  out  that 
monopolies  in  pepper  did  not  exist  before  the  advent  of  the 
Dutch  and  were  “illegal  combinations  of  rulers,  for  defraud¬ 
ing  the  people.”  “The  Portuguese,”  says  he,  “obtained  it 
from  the  Rajas,  who  acted  only  as  brokers  between  the 
owners  and  the  Portuguese  Government.  When  competition 
between  the  European  nations  arose  in  the  pepper  trade, 
monopolies  were  by  degrees  introduced,  but  such  a  power 
did  not  exist  in  the  laws  of  Cheraman  Perumal,  by  which 
the  rulers  of  Malabar  are  bound,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  deviate  without  the  consent  of  their  subjects.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  Rajas  and  Chiefs  of  Malabar  feared 
to  prevent  smuggling,  as  they  were  well  aware  of  the  illega¬ 
lity  of  the  system  of  monopolies.  The  Dutch  had,  therefore, 
to  bring  military  force  to  check  smuggling,  which  was  very 
expensive,  and  consequently  the  Malabar  Command  was 
almost  invariably  in  debt.  While  the  Dutch  always  insisted 
upon  the  performance  of  pepper  contracts  at  a  low  rate  and 
attempted  to  enforce  preference  to  all  others  in  the  matter 
of  supply,  their  European  rivals  always  paid  the  market 
price  or  a  little  above  it.  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  their  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the  pepper 
trade.” 

Though  unsupported  by  sanctions,  the  system  of 
monopoly  was  continued  by  every  ruler  who  had  occasion 
to  wield  power,  as  it  definitely  worked  to  his  advantage. 
The_rulers  of  Travancore  began  to  exercise  a  right  of  mono¬ 
poly  over  every  important  product  of  the  State,  such  as 
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pepper,  tobacco,  salt,  timber,  cardamom,  opium,  ginger 
and  indigenous  liquor.  Although  the  monopoly  right  over 
several  of  these  was  relinquished  with  the  currency  of  free 
trade,  the  State  still  retains  it  over  a  few  for  political 
reasons. 

Pepper: — The  earliest  monopoly  right  the  State  exer¬ 
cised  was  over  pepper,  which  forms  a  staple  product  of  the 
country.  It  is  largely  grown  and  has  always  commanded  a 
good  price  in  the  market.  Under  the  monopoly  system  the 
growers  of  pepper  were  bound  to  deliver  the  product  into 
the  Sirkar  stores  and  to  receive  its  price  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  Sirkar  collected  all  .the  pepper  at  the  port  of  Alleppey 
and  annually  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  system 
of  taxing  the  product  was  found  oppressive  owing  to  the 
extractions  of  petty  officials  and  the  low  rate  of  price  paid 
to  the.  grower  in  reference  to  the  market  prices  of  pepper. 
It  was  further  full  of  abuses  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for 
smuggling.  The  system  was  therefore  changed  in  1036  and 
the  .  monopoly  abolished.  An  export  duty  of  Rs.  15  per 
candy,  which  comes  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  value,  was 
substituted. 

Tobacco:— Tobacco  was  also  a  State  monopoly  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  It  was  imported  by  the  Government 
from  British  India  and  Ceylon  and  sold  in  the  Sirkar’s  own 
bankshalls.  Tobacco  is  considered  to  be  the  chief  luxury 
of  the.Travancoreans.  There  is  only  a. small- percentage, 
of  them  who  do  not  use  it  in  any  of  its  forms.  Naturally, 
therefore,  .it  was  considered  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  public 
taxation  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  monopoly  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  tobacco  monopoly  worked  as  follows:— 

“The  Sirkar  made  direct  purchase  of  tobacco  of 
various  kinds  by  entering  into  contracts  with  individuals 
for  the  supply  of  requisite  quantities,  the  .  contract  prices 
being  determined  by  public  competition.  The  contract  used 
to  be  for  three  kinds  of  the  commodity  for  the  consumption 
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of  each  of  which  a  particular  part  of  the  country  was 
appropriated.  It  was  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  Tiniie- 
velly  and  Coimbatore,  the  largest  import  being  from  the 
first  and  the  smallest  from  the  last  mentioned  territory.  In 
the  domain  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  no  other  kind  was 
admitted  on  any  account.  The  supplies  were  to  be  delivered 
by  the  contractors  at  stipulated  periods  so  as  to  leave 
always  a  quantity  on  hand  sufficient  for  consumption  in  the 
country  for  some  months  at  least.  It  was  brought  only  by 
certain  appointed  routes  under  precautions  against  smug¬ 
gling  and  was  lodged  in  certain  warehouses  whence  it  was 
distributed  under  permits  to  certain  bankshalls  where  it 
was  sold  at  monopoly  rates  to  private  dealers.  These  dealers 
in  their  turn  sold  the  stuff  in  retail  throughout  the  country 
at  enhanced  prices. 

“  The  evils  of  these  arrangements  it  requires  no  great 
discernment  to  perceive.  In  the  first  place,  the  contracts 
for  making  the  supplies  to  the  Sirkar  required  for  fulfilment 
such  large  command  of  money,  influence,  intelligence  and 
practical  experience,  that  under  the  best  encouragement  only 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  could  come  forward  to  com¬ 
pete  for  such  contracts.  The  field  for  competition  having 
been  so  extremely  circumscribed,  the  contractor  generally 
contrived  to  stipulate  for  pretty  liberal  rates.  This  generally 
enhanced  the  price  of  the  article,  though  not  directly  to  the 
consumer.  Then  again,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  contractor 
to  supply  as  inferior  an  article  as  he  might  force  on  the 
Sirkar ;  and  the  Sirkar  was  often  under  the  necessity  'of 
accepting  it,  lest  by  rejection  it  should  expose  itself  to  great 
loss  of  revenue  arising  from  a  sudden  failure  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  a  loss  to'o  great  to  be  made  good  by  any  contractor, 
and  a  failure  too  sudden  to  be  counteracted  by  engaging 
another  contractor.  Inferior  article  was  thus  in  a  manner 
foficed  on  the  consumer  and  the  smuggler  came  to  enjoy 
thd  additional  advantage  of  offering  a  superior  article  as  if 
the-  loWer  price  at  which  he  Was  able  to  Offer  it  was  not  ih 
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itself  sufficient  temptation.  The  enormous  price  too  at  which 
the  Sirkar  sold  the  monopolised  articles  occasioned  extensive 
contraband  trade,  carrying  in  its  train  its  too  obvious 
evils.  This'  illicit  trade  had  naturally  a  great  tendency 
to  increase  and  was  able,  at  favourable  times  and  under 
circumstances  but  too  prone  to  recur,  to  inflict  considerable, 
and  sometimes  unexpected,  losses  on  the  Revenue.  Even 
more  uncertainty-  arose  from  another  contingency.  The 
contractor  was  too  frequently  liable  -  to  fail  whether  from 
bad  faith  or  from  too  great  a  rise  in  the  prime  cost  of  the 
tobacco  he  had  engaged  to  supply.  A  failure  Of  the  con¬ 
tractor  was  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  heavy  injury  to 
the  Revenue.  This  was  not  all.  The  consumer  in  each 
circle  having  been  accustomed  to  but  one  particular  kind  of 
tobacco,  when  that  failed,  he  would  hot  consume  another, 
and  the'  Sirkar  was  left  without  resource,”  * 

Again,  the  monopoly  system  was  open  to  objection 
for  the  double  reason  that  the  mode  of  deriving  the  revenue 
was  itself  opposed  to  sound  fiscal  principles  and  that  taxation 
was  carried  too  far  to  counteract  the  operations  of  the 
smuggler.  In  1853  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  British 
Provinces  was  abolished,  and  the  difficulty  here  of  prevent¬ 
ing  smuggling  became  greater  then.  This  was  in  fact  a 
severe  blow.  Malabar  became  a  convenient  basis  for  the 
operations  of  the  smuggler.  Cochin,  Anjengo  and  Thangas&ry 
became  so  many  centres  of  contraband  trade. 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  in 
Malabar  it  was  free  for  any  one  to  land  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  any  quantity  of  tobacco  at  the 
three  above  mentioned  places  and  thence  to  smuggle  it  with 
dangerous  facility  into  the  States  in  the  body  of  which  those 
places  were  situated.  The  States  oomplained  much  about 
the  heavy  injury  inflicted  on  their  revenue  by  the  smugglers 
thus  obtaining  entrance  and  acting  under  British  protection, 

*  Administration  Report  for  1038, 
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The  British  Government  endeavoured  to  render  some  assist¬ 
ance  to  prevent  smuggling  from  Anjengo  and  Thangassery 
but  would  not  afford  any  at  the  British  port  of  Cochin,  the 
chief  basis  of  the  smuggler’s  operation.  A  broad  breach 
was  thus  made  in  the  line  of  the  preventive  arrangements, 
and  contraband  tobacco  poured  .-in  a  stream  which  could  not 
be  stemmed  with  any  great  effect  by  the  two  States.  As 
the  British  Government  refused  assistance,  Travancore  and 
Cochin  had  to  do  their  best  without  the  same.  A  consider¬ 
able  decline  in  tobacco  revenue  could  not  be  prevented.  This 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Madras  Government,  who,  as  a  result, 
imposed  a  tobacco  duty  of  Rs.  150  per  . candy  at  the  British 
port  of  Cochin.  This  very  effectively  checked  smuggling 
into  Travancore  from-  that  port.  But  the  British  Government 
soon  afterwards  abolished  that  duty  and  the  difficulties  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin  ware  at  once  revived. .  The  tobacco  re¬ 
venue  of  Cochin  was  most  seriously  injured  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  monopoly  in  the  territories  of  Cochin,  conterminous 
as  they  were  with  those  of  Travancore,  affected  the  revenues 
of  Travancore  likewise.  The  monopoly  was  in  a  sinking 
state,  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on  with  increasing  boldness, 
and  the  preventive  service  was  deeply  demoralised.  It  was 
evident  that  with  the  enormous  facilities  for  contraband  trade 
Opened  by  the  British  port  of  Cochin  in  the  midst  of  the 
States — facilities  which  were  absent  so  long  as  the  tobacco 
monopoly  was  maintained  in  the  British  district  of  Malabar 
to  which  the  port  of  Cochin  belonged,  Travancore  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  its  monopoly  on  its  former  footing,  and  as 
the  British  Government  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  levy 
a  protective  duty  in  their  port  of  Cochin,  it  became  neces* 
sary  for  Travancore  to  relax  its  monopoly.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  lower  the  monopoly  rates  considerably.  The 
usage  was  to  sell  tobacco  to  certain  merchant's  appointed 
for  each  distrmt  and  to  no  others.  It  was  in  fact  a  series 
of  monopolies^  The  Sirkar  had  its  monopoly,  but  under  it 
a  sriiall  knot  of  merchants  held  a  monopoly  for  each  district. 
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One  great  evil  was  that  the  price  at  which  the  consumer 
could  get  the  stuff  through  the  hands  of  the  several  mono¬ 
polists  was  exceedingly  high.  Such  a  system  was  put  an 
end  to.  Orders  were  sent  to  sell  the  tobacco  not  to  a  few 
hut  to  all  merchants  of- respectability.  This  freedom  of  trade 
and  the  reduction  of  the  monopoly  price  by  the  Sirkar  to  the 
extent  of  about  Rs.  5  lakhs  have  cheapened  the  articles  to 
the  consumer  so  largely  that  the  consumption  has  since 
increased  by  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  success  which 
attended  this  step  encouraged  further  progress  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.'  All  dealers  could  now  import  tobacco  on  their  own 
account,  provided  they  paid  the  following  import  duty: — 
Jaffna  tobacco  Rs.  190  per  candy. 

Tinnevelly  tobacco  „  140  „  „ 

Coimbatore  tobacco  „  65  „  „ 

This  step  in  fact  was  tantamount  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monopoly  in  1039  and  the  substitution  of  an  import  duty. 
In  consideration  of  the  pressure  of  the  duty ■  the  importers 
are  allowed  by  the  Sirkar  the  privilege  of  keeping  their 
goods  in  bond,  a  privilege  without  which  the  trade  could 
never  have  prospered.  But  it  was  yet  desirable  to  lower 
the  duty.  ' 

Many  of  the  evils  of  the  monopoly  were  thus  swept 
away,  -  The  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all  and  the  very  best 
sorts  of  the  commodity  freely  came  in  as  well  as  the  inferior 
kinds  required  by  the  poorer  class  of  people.  In  short, 
demand  and  supply  adjusted  themselves  under  a  natural 
unrestrained  and  spontaneous  process  and  it  became  the 
direct  interest  of  every  honest  dealer  in  tobacco  to  check 
smuggling.  The  import  duty  has  since  been  subjected  to 
successive  reductions.  ' 

The  tobacco  required  for  consumption  in  the  State  is 
now  imported  by  merchants  on  their  own  account  by-  land, 
sea  or  rail  and  removed  for  consumption  on  -payment  of 
duty  in  the  chowkey  of  import  or  bonded  in  the  government 
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warehouses  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  joint  custody 
qf  the  Government  and  the  merchants.  The  merchants 
remove  the  tobacco  from  the  warehouses  after  paying  the 
import  duty.  The  varieties  of  tobacco  imported  are,  as 
already  noticed,  Tinnevelly,  Jaffna  and  Coimbatore.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  vend  of  tobacco  of  all  kinds  is  prohi¬ 
bited  throughout  the  State  except  under  license.  The  permit 
system  relating  to  the  import  of  bee<ji  and  beedli  tobacco  also 
prevails  except  in  the  Devikulam  taluk  and  the  Vandanmettu 
pakuthy  of  the  FIrmeie  taluk.  Licenses  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  vend  of  tobacco  are  classified  under  three  heads,  viz., 

(1)  License  for  the  vend  of  manufactured  tobacco 
other  than  beedies. 

(2)  License  for  the  vend  of  bee£i  tobacco  and 
beedies,  and 

(3)  license  for  the  vend  of  preparations  of  tobacco 
including  beedies. 

The  following  restrictions  relating  to  the  trade  in 
tobacco  are  also  in  force,  viz., 

(1)  A  Mel  labham  licensee  should  import  not  less 
than  50  candies  of  (Coimbatore  and  Tinnevelly)  tobacco  or 
not  less  than  10  candies  of  the  Jaffna  kind  alone  in  a  year. 

(2)  A  wholesale  licensee  who  carries  on  business 
outside  the  old  Devikulam  division  should  sell  not  less  than 
two  candies  of  beedie  tobacco  or  five  candies  of  other 
varieties  of  tobacco,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  year. 

(3)  A  retail  licensee  should  sell  on  an  average  not 
less  than  15  pounds  of  tobacco  in  a  month. 

The  consumption  of  duty-paid  tobacco  during  1111 
was  16,8.67  candies.  The  fall  in  consumption  was  partly 
due  to  tire  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

Salt:— Salt  was  declared  a  monopoly  in  Travancore 
only  in.  988  M.  E.  (1813  A.  P.)>  when  Gob  Munro  was  the 
Dewan  of  Travancore.  The  monopoly  was  declared  by  a 
Proclamation  by  which  the  sale  of  salt  except  to  Govern¬ 
ment  was  made  illegal  and  all  the  salt  that  remain e4  in  the 
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hands  of  the  ryots  and  merchants  on  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  was  required  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Sirkar 
at  a  fixed  rate  within  twenty  days.  Since  then  salt  became 
the  property  of  the  Government  and  had  to  be  sold  at  the 
price  fixed  by  them. 

By  Act  I  of  1805,  the  Madras  Government  introduced 
the  monopoly  system  throughout  the  Presidency,  by  which 
the  sale  of  salt  except  to  the  Government  was  made  illegal 
and  for  reasons  detailed  elsewhere  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  follow  suit.  The  Government  monopoly  on  this 
article  continues. 

Timber. — In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  teak 
was  the  only  monopoly  timber  in  the  State.  People  were 
free  to  fell  and  remove  every  other  kind  of  timber  except 
that  they  had  to  pay  a  slight  river  duty  when  the  timber 
was  transported  by  water.  In  1844  blackwood  and  anjili 
were  declared  monopolies  and  ebony  and  sandalwood  were 
later  on  added  to  the  list.  The  monopoly  on  teak  standing 
on  lands  situated  west  of  the  Main  Central  Road  and  the 
Main  Southern  Road  has  been  abolished  by  a  Proclamation. 

Cardamom : — Cardamom  was  gathered  under  a  system 
of  State  monopoly.  But  it  differed  from  other  monopolies 
in  that  it  affected  only  a  very  small  area  and  a  very  in¬ 
considerable  section  of  the  population.  Under  the  monopoly 
system  the  lands  were  leased  to  the  ryots  who  had  to 
deliver  the  produce  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  valuation. 
The  gradual  supersession  of  the  system  in  favour  of  a 
better  one  was  kept  in  view  so  long  ago  as  1038,  though  the 
ryots  were  not  then  prepared  for  any  change.  Cardamom 
ryots  were  then  given  an  increased  rate  of  payment  to 
augment  production  and  to  extend  the  area.  A  better 
•system  of  picking  was  introduced  but  this  proved  ineffectual, 
as  the  inducements  to  growers  were  insufficient.  Smuggling 
was  another  difficulty  in  the  development  of  cardamom 
trade.  Up  to  the  year  1053  it  had  been  customary  to  burn 
the  chaff  or.  light  cardamom  collected  with  the  crop,  the 
76 
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object  being  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  ryots  to  get 
possession  of  the  same  and  make  use  of  it  to  cover  smug¬ 
gling  of  the  superior  article.  But  in  1053  the  inferior 
produce  was  advantageously  sold  at  Alleppey,  due  pre¬ 
cautions  having  been  taken  for  the  article  being  shipped 
off  from  Travancore  beyond  the  possibility  of  finding  its 
way  to  the  cardamom  ryots.  The  trade  in  cardamoms 
received  another  set  back  when  a  restriction  was  placed  on 
the  picking  of  unripe  pods.  This  necessarily  involved 
successive  pickings  and  a  prolonged  stay  of  labourers  on 
the  hills.  The  ryots  refused  Jo  adopt  the  plan  unless  the 
Government  gave  them  a  larger  share  of  the  produce.  In 
1050  the  Government  proposed  to  increase  the  ryot’s  share 
from  1/3  to  2/5  of  the  outcome  of  his  crops  and  introduced 
experimentally  the  improved  picking  in  one  of  the  gardens. 
Since  this  period  there  was  a  regular  '  clamour  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly.  In  1071  the  monopoly  was 
abolished. 

Opium  and  ganjd.— For  a  long  time  in  the  past  opium 
was  an  article  of  free  trade,  subject  to  an  import  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  on  a  tariff  valuation  of  Rs.  13-2-0  per  lb.  In 
the  year  1036  a  Proclamation  was  issued  which  stopped  the 
free  trade  in  opium  and  ganja  and  instituted  a  source  of 
revenue  by  a  system  of  leases  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1049 
the  export  of  opium  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  Rs.  700  per 
chest  of  140  lbs.  in  view  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  British 
revenue.  In  1059  the  import  duty  was  relinquished  by  a 
Proclamation.  The  sale  of  opium  was  a  State  monopoly 
from  the  farming  of  which  a  revenue  was  derived.  The 
importer  paid  the  British  Indian  duty  and  brought  the  drug 
under  permits  granted  by  the  British  Resident.  An  addi¬ 
tional  import  duty  to  the  Travancore  State  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  smuggling  through  the  State  of  Cochin  which 
imposed  no  such  duty  and  injuriously  affected  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  monopoly.  It  was  consequently  abolished, 
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By  1090  the  mono;  o]y  system  was  abolished  and  the 
independent  shop  system  introduced.  According  to  this 
system,  the  Government  gave  the  right  of  selling  opium  and 
ganja  on  contract  to  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Separate  contracts  were  entered  into  with  separate 
persons.  This  system  continues  to  be  in  force  to  this  day. 

The  opium  required  for  the  State  is  purchased  from 
the  Madras  Taluk  Office,  while  ganja  is  purchased  from  the 
British  Indian  store  house  at  Vettapalam,  and  both  the 
articles  are  issed  from  the  Central  Stores  at  Trivandrum. 
The  supply  to  vend  contractors  is  made  by  the  Excise 
Department.  Till  1930  the  practice  was  to  obtain  opium 
and  ganja  from  the  Madras  Stores  on  payment  of  the  price 
of  the  quantity  purchased  and  the  duty  thereon  and  also 
centage  charges.  At  the  end  of  every  financial  year  the 
British  Government  used  to  grant  a  rebate  of  the  duty  on 
the  articles  supplied  to  this  State.  From  the  financial  year 
commencing  from  the’  1st  April  1930  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  supply  opium  and  ganja  on  payment  of  the 
cost  price  and  centage  charges  only,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  system  of  rebate  duty.  The  issue  price  of  opium  was 
raised  from  B.  Rs.  81  as.  8  per  seer  to  B.  Rs.  82  as.  8  per  seer 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1110,  and  to  B.  Rs.  87  from 
Mlnam  1112. 

Abkari:- The  State  has  a  monopoly  over  toddy  and  coun¬ 
try  liquor.  The  right  of  sale  is  farmed  out  taluk  by  taluk  to 
the  highest  bidder  who  enters  into  certain  stipulations.  The 
contractors  are  forbidden  from  selling  below  a  fixed  rate.  In 
1054,  a  Regulation  laying  down  the  law  relating  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  abkari  revenue  was  enacted.  This  system  was  subse¬ 
quently  abolished  and  the  present  independent  shop  system 
introduced.  Under  the  latter  system  the  rights  to  vend  toddy 
and  arrack  are  separated  and  sold  by  auction  shop  by  shop. 
The  right  of  manufacture  and  vend  of  toddy  is  with  the 
shop-keeper,  who  pays  tax  on  every  tree  tapped.  He  can 
draw  toddy  only  from  trees  licensed  to  him  for  the  purpose 
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on  payment  of  the  prescribed  tree  tax.  The  right  of  sale  of 
arrack  alone  is  granted,  the  right  of  manufacture  being  with 
the  Government  who  engage  a  contractor  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  to  the  arrack  shop-keepers.  On  account 
of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  taluk  and  the  consequent  difficul¬ 
ties  in  transporting  arrack  thereto,  the  farming  system  in 
respect  of  arrack  still  continues  in  Devikulam  and  toddy  is 
not  produced  there.  The  Government  have  engaged  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  manufacture  and  vend  of  arrack  in  that  taluk 
and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  fix  the  number  and 
location  of  shops  in  the  area. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the  State  for  ten  years 
(1102  to  1111)  is  given  in  the  following  statement. 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

B.  Rs. 

B.  Rs. 

B.  Rs. 

1102 

11,40,65,138 

6,16,43,268 

17,57,08,406 

1103 

11,84,08,817 

8,23,81,910 

20,07,90,727 

1104 

11,80,42,935 

9,32,90,681 

21,13,33,616 

1105 

11,29,39,039 

9,36,10,748 

20,65,49,787 

1106 

9,65,15,615 

7,65,68,897 

j  17,30,74,512 

1107 

7,51,16,153' 

6,49,29,804 

14,00,45,957 

1108 

7,71,08,954 

6,43,99,262 

14,15,08,216 

1109 

7,78,97,856' 

6,29,16,056 

14,08,13,912 

1110 

8,37,66,483 

7,91,51,279 

16,29,17,762 

1111 

(approximate)  8,16,00,000 

7,43,00,000 

15,59,00,000 
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The  above  figures  will  show  that  our  external  trade 
was  increasing  steadily  up  to  1104  and  slightly  again  in  1110. 
The  fall  in  the  volume  and  value  of  trade  between  the  years 
1105  and  1109  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  Though  there  was  a  little  increase  of  about  Rs.  2 
crores  in  value  during  1110,  there  is  yet  a  huge  gap  of  more 
than  Rs.  5  crores  to  reach  the  pre-depression  level. 

One  important  fact  deserving  attention  is  that  the 
percentage  of  imports  inter  se  has  been  disproportionately 
on  the  increase  when  compared  with  that  of  the  exports. 
The  comparative  statement  showing  the  commodity  and  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Travancore 
will  show  that  the  import  of  luxuries  has  increased.  The 
imports  have  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
exports.  There  is  a  complaint  that  the  import  of  luxuries  has 
increased  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  income. 
This  is  a  controversial  point,  as  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment  depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  determination 
as  to  what  constitutes  luxury.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a 
view  that  the  rising  imports  and  their  variety  are  indices  of 
a  rising  standard  of  life.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
importing  far  more  necessaries  than  luxuries,  though  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  increase  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  former. 

The  balance  of  trade,  judged  by  visible  results,  has 
been  favourable  for  the  last  so  many  years,  though  here 
again  there  has  been  a  divergence  of  opinion.  The  following 
statement  showing  the  per  capita  values  of  the  imports,  ex¬ 
ports  and  total  trade  for  ten  years  from  1102  to  1111  will 
show  that  we  still  have  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour. 
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Year 

: 

Per  capita,  value 
of  imports 

Per  capita  value 
of  exports 

Per  capita  value 
total  trade. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1102 

15-4 

28-4  , 

43-8 

1103 

20-6 

29-5  ; 

50-1 

1104 

23-29 

29-46 

52-75 

1105 

23-37 

28-19 

51-56 

1106 

15-02 

18-94 

33-96 

1107 

12-74 

14-74 

27-48 

1108 

12-64 

15-13 

27-77 

1109 

12-35 

15-28  | 

27-63 

1110 

15-53  : 

16-44  : 

319-7 

1111 

14-58  | 

! 

16-01 

30-59 

The  entire  value  of  the  trade  of  Travancore,  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  figures  furnished  for  the  year 

i rectum  of  tia  e.  amounted  to  Rs.  15*59  crores  as  shown 

below : — 

Exports  Rs.  816  crores. 

Imports  Rs.  713  crores. 

Total  Rs.  15'59  crores. 

Of  the  total  external  trade  26*08  per  cent,  was  carried 
on  by  sea,  4416  per  cant,  by  backwater,  13-69  per  cent,  by 
land,  and  16*07  per  cent,  by  railway.  The  sea-borne  trade 
was  mostly  with  European  countries,  while  the  trade  by 
backwater  was  mainly  with  Cochin  and  partly  with  foreign 
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countries  through  the  port  of  Cochin.  The  Rail-borne  and  ; 
the  road-borne  trade  was  controlled  by  dealings  with  British:'. 
Indian  provinces  and  Cochin.  ,  ;i*/ 

Of  the  external  trade  8579  per  cent,  was  with  British 
India.  6'61  per  cent,  with  the  United  Kingdom,  2.28  per  cent, 
with  America,  0.73  per  cent,  with  Pondichery  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  4'49  per  cent,  with  other  foreign  countries.  The 
distribution  of  the  external  trade  has  more  or  less  remained 
the  same  throughout  the  past  several  years.  Though  there 
has  been  a  small  degree  of  difference  in  the  percentage  allot¬ 
ted  to  each,  the  chief  parties  with  whom  trade  was  carried 
on  have  remained  almost  the  same.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  will  show  that  the  variations  have  been  slight. 


Place 

1101 

1102 

J  1103 

1104 

1105 

%  &  Rs. 

%  &  Rs. 

%  &  Rs. 

%  &.  Rs. 

%  &  Rs. 

British 

88-68 

86-29 

;  88-62 

88  37 

89-10 

India 

14, 36, 95,473115,16, 24, 85417,79, 41, 87618, 67, 46, 110 

18,40,40,982 

Pondichery 

•06 

•0 

•06 

•04 

■07 

&  Marseilles 

88,264 

1,46,690 

1,21, 775 

88,949 

1,40,328 

Ceylon 

2-87 

46,52,580 

2-64 

46,37,987 

1-73 

34,79,649 

1-51 

31,88,981 

27Ab675 

United 

4-10 

4-54 

:  4-32 

3-93 

4-63 

Kingdom 

66,45,886 

79,83,140 

86,64,991 

83,11,696 

95,66,267 

America 

1-66 

26,80,108 

2-96 

51,94,613 

3-15 

63,25,634 

3-71 

78,34,829 

2-89 

59,60,951 

Other 

2-64 

3-49 

!  2-12 

2-44 

1-99 

countries 

42,74,690  |61,21,222 

[42,56,802 

51,64,051 

41,07,584 

Total 

10000  |  lOO'OO  '  10000 

16, 20, 33, 991  17,67, 08,406120, 07,90,727 

100-00 

21,13,33,616 

10000 

20,65,49,787 

608 
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Place 

|  1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 

%  &Rs. 

%  &  Rs.  J 

%  &  Rs. 

%  &  Rs. 

%  &  Rs. 

British 

j  88‘51 

|  87-74  i 

86-83 

88-42 

]"  88  12  ' 

India 

15,  .1,90,496 

12, 28, 81,282 

12,28,70,808 

12,45,09,037 

T4, 35, 62, 291 

Pondiohery  I 

•15 

•12  •  ! 

■19 

•12 

|  -09 

&  Marseilles 

2,62,201 

1,66,112 

2,67,491 

1,70,114 

1,41,386 

Ceylon 

'94 

•44 

1-00 

•72 

1-40 

16,28,540 

6,11,019 

14,22,813 

10,18,863 

22,83,635 

United 

5  37 

7-26  I 

7.33 

6-13 

5-23 

Kingdom 

92,91,952 

1,01,72,763 

1,03,70,789 

86,30,807 

85,23,452 

America 

2-70 

1-93 

1-83 

1-78 

1-58 

46,62,830 

27,01,353  ‘ 

25,84,445 

24,99,471 

25,78,601 

Other 

2-33 

2-51 

2-82 

2-83 

3-58 

countries 

40,31,493 

35,13,428  39,91,870  1 

39,85,623  I 

58,28,397 

Total 

100-00 

ioo-oo 

ioo-oo 

ioo-oo 

ioo-oo 

11,30,74,01^ 

14, 00, 40, 00714,15, 08, 21G\ 

14,08,13,912 1 

16,29,17,762 

The  principal  British  Indian  ports  to  which  shipments 
are  made  are  Cochin,  Calicut,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Tuticorin 
and  Calcutta  in  India,  Rangoon  in  Burma  and  Colombo 
and  Jaffna  in  Ceylon.  The  most  important  foreign  countries 
with  which  trade  is  carried  on  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Federated  Malay  States,  America,  Pondi- 
chery,  Marseilles,  Germany,  Italy,  Persia,  Arabia,  Australia 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  sea-borne  trade  is  carried  on  through 
the  ports  Alleppey,  Quilon,  Trivandrum  and  Colachel. 

The  principal  crops  produced  in  the  country,  which 
form  the  main  items  of  exports,  are  the  produce  of  the  coco¬ 
nut  palm,  i.  e.,  (copra,  coconuts,  coir,  coir- 
Exports-  gbre,  coir  mats,  coir  matting,  coir  druggets, 
cables,  coconut  oil,  coconut  husk,  punnac,  pepper,  ginger, 
turmeric,  arecanuts,  rubber,  tea,,  cardamoms,  jaggery  and 
other  produces  of  the  palmyra  palm,  molasses,  tapioca, 
cashew  nuts,  ilmenite  sand,  monazite,  etc.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  articles  exported  from  1101-1110, 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  for  10  years. 


Articles 


1.  Copra 

2.  Coconuts 

3.  Coir 

4.  Cables 

5.  Coir  fibre 

6.  Coconut  husk 

7.  Coconut  oil 

8.  Punnac 

9.  Arecanuts 

10.  Jaggery 

11.  Coffee 

12.  Ginger 

13.  Hide 

14.  Fish 

15.  Tamarind 

16.  Molasses 

17.  Pepper 

18.  Timber 

19.  Coir  mattings 

20.  Coir  mats 

21.  Rice  goods 

22.  Cardamoms 

23.  Tea 

24.  Rubber 

25.  Other  articles 

Total  :.. 


1101  |  '  1102 


1,08,70,247 

10,88,734 

95,37,422 

5,251 

38,981 

1.07,146 

75,85,503 

10,24,428 

12,04,930 

4,77,053 

44,779 

28,15.087 

2,49,349 

21,85,879 

7,43,760 

3,25,439 

75,70,041 

9,06,404 

28,14,758 

25,13,328 

5,35,644 

22,63,629 

2,67,82,076 

1,11,29,992 

98,34,928 

10.26,54,128 


91,87,688 
(  10,95,413 

!  1,14,31,024 

'  4,779 

34,045 
:  83,035 

76,37,486 
11,23,448 
14,46,951 
11,35,676 
86,633 
31,72,443 
1  2,97.207 

30,69j338 
!  4,69,455 

i  3,49,682 
I  1,31,70,743 
12,49,693 
36,17,255 
44,44,624 
3,75,211 
52,13,481 
2,59,88,769 
90,70,631 
1,03,10,428 
I  11,40,65138 


1103  1104 


83,14,009 

9,82,116 

1,08,89,798 


ll,67|l79 

1,13,04,491 


3,495 

56,676 

1,06,272 

64,33,495 

11,37,683 

15,68,861 

4,99,283 

2,04.800 

24,81,962 

3,82,645 

36,49,446 

4,06,217 

2,44,045 

1,66,18,119 

11,99,329 

41,65,246 

48,58,620 

8,07,908 

14,11,560 

3,08,58,759 

83,13,903 

1,28.14,575 

11,84,08,811 


1,14,107 

65.08,511 

11,56,506 

17,27,773 

6.63,603 

93,644 

25,01,977 

3,21,922 

40,93.367 

15,72,864 

3,84,552 

1,87,59,186 

12,06,156 

42,18,357 

41,71,443 

6,18,079 

22,35,366 

3,04,35,738 

58,34,344 

1,22,41,583 

11,80,42,935 


14,54,998 

1,10,17,135 

3,391 

47,372 

33,788 

81,56,131 

15,08,398 

4’l9i554 

36,347 

27,40,344 

2,71,597 

39,93,457 

5,14,757 

3,50,545 

1,79,82,774 

12,41,359 

39,13,429 

41,90,803 

8,49,984 

25,85,776 

2,72,60,724 

51,21,879 

1,06,12,428 


Statement  showing 
Articles _ 

1.  Copra 

2.  Coconuts 

3.  Coir 

4.  Cables 

5.  Coir  fibre 

6.  Coconut  husk 

7.  Coconut  oil 

8.  Punnac, 

9;  Areoanuts 

10.  J  aggery 

11.  Coffee 

12.  Ginger 

13.  Hide 
14;  Fish 

15.  Tamarind 

16.  Molasses 

17.  Pepper 

18.  Timber 

19.  Coir  mattings 

20.  Coir  mats 

21.  Rice  goods 

22.  Cardamoms 

23.  Tea 

24.  Ruober 

25.  Other  articles 

Total  ... 


the  value  of  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  for  10  years. 

.  1108 

48,05,141 


1  UKi  J_ 
76,72,404  j 
11,40,699  I 
88,91,735  I 
2,805  I 
44,377 
15,193 
92,04,225  I 
15,01,002  I 
14,81,754 
7,51,314  j 
3,79,359  I 
38,67,991  : 
2,35,235  ; 
31,24,080  ! 
4,41,498  i 
2,76,116  j 


40,01 


7,32,908 
24,33,195 
2,21,46,342 
34,94,453 
■1,03,55,274 
9.65,16  615 


1107 

41,77,461 

10,84,022 

69,67,613 

12,267 

51,059 

24,499 

54,35,493 

11,38,118 

13,88,497 

10,18,710 

28,074 

24,94,204 

2,63,926 

27,26,357 

6,75,852 

2,46,336 

62,45,919 

26,27,103 

44,32,690 

42,17,130 

4,93,075 

8,62,171 

1,75,89,638 

8,54,117 

1,00,61,822 

7.51.16,153 


46,518 
24,  J  51 
58,10,602 
12,29,898 
18,19,256 
3,31,441 
1,11,225 
23,45,221 
3,00,034 
20,25,950 
5,57,644 
2,29,121 
68,05,443 
10.28.003 
33,46,480 
36,94,504 
4,14,091 
14,81,646 
1,75,13.004 
369,142 
1,52,05,030 


21,53,539 

4,80.090 

70,08,513 

5,015 

38,115 

26,246 

58,12.902 

6,75,042 

10,81,476 


9,90,743 
2,56,550 
18,70,772 
1,40,317 
95,103 
70,89,627 
10,10,839 
39,95,409 
36,65,293 
2,99,740 
14,74,569 
2,01,53,091 
17,29,258 
1,74,43,178 
7.78.97  856 


25,38,301 

7,95,488 

67,42,341 

5,211 

5.119 

21,626 

75,98,457 

8,75,681 

11,87,581 

1,68,200 
8,87,093 
3,50.405 
23,78.646 
1,74,090 
2,46,531 
39,63,639 
9,93,632 
37,33,223 
35,00,953 
9,92,569 
17.14,637 
2,02,96,123 
34,95,3 98 
2,02,20,283 
8.37  60  483 
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Of  these  articles  of  export  the  most  prominent  are 
the  products  of  the  coconut  palm.  The  prices  of  coconut 
and  its  products,  more  or  less  the  main  stay 
Coconut  products.  Travancore  agriculture,  have  reached  a 
very  low  level.  The  prices  have  been  recording  a  marked 
decline.  There  has  been  tremendous  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  coir  goods  in  foreign  markets,  in  many  cases  exceeding 
even  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  export  of  coir  and  coir 
manufactured  goods  through  the  ports  of  Alleppey  and 
Cochin  fell  from  over  Rs.  crores  in  1105  to  nearly  Hs.  11 
orores  in  1110. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  different  products  of  the  coconut  -palm  exported  from 
Travancore  since  1101  M.  E. 


Quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  coconut  palm  exported  from  Travancore 
since  1101  M.  E. 


1101  |  1102 


Articles 

Unitsj 

I 

Quantity 

Rs. 

Quantity 

Copra 

jOwts. 

4,83,123 

1,08,07,247 

4.56,818 

Coconuts 

|Fos. 

1,61,29,091 

10,88,734 

1,89,75,640 

Coir 

'Cwts. 

6,35,828 

95,37,42i 

7,62,068 

Coir  fibre 

Cwts. 

3,887 

38,981 

3,409 

Coir  mats 

jCwts. 

1,04,292 

25.13,328 

2,13,175 

Coir  matting 

lYds. 

26,35,843 

28,14,758' 

36,21,503 

Coir  rug 

;Yds. 

250 

Coir  druggets 

Yds. 

Cables 

JOwts. 

f  525 

"5,251 

"’  478 

Coconu  t  oil 

Cwts. 

4,04560 

75,85,503 

4,19,788 

Coconut  husk 

Cwts. 

13,393 

1,07,146 

10,379 

Punnac 

jOwts. 

2,04,886 

10,24,428  ]  2,24,690 

1 

VRs?e 


1103 

Quantity  j  Y 


91,87,6811  4,61,889  ;  83,14,009 

10, 95, 413i  1,93,99,838  ■  9,82,116 

1,14,31,204  7,25,985  ;  1,08,89,798 

34,045]  5,664  '  56,676 

44,44.624  :  2,56,439  ■  48,58,620 

36,17,255  39,38,870  ,  45,61,241 

1,280;  4,305  :  17,378 

"4,779,  350  ;  3,495 

76,37,4861  4,28,900  64,33,495 

83,635  13,284  :  1,06,275 

11,23,448:  2,27,537  !  11,37,883 


>-5 


■[Ghapti¥. 


Copra  Cwts.  .4,21,064  76,46,51?.  3,37,171  j  67,43,410;  3,86,157  76,72,404  » 

Coconuts  Nos.  2,21,46,045  11,67,17'  2,34,31,585  ,  14,54,998  I  1,88,21,821  jll;40,699 

Coir  Cwts.  7,33,625  1,13,04,491  73,474  ;  1,10,17,135  j  5,89,723  187,50,746  g 

Coir  fibre  Cwts.  6,008  60,220  4,732  .  47,372'  4,591  |  44,377  . 

Coir  mats  Cwts.  1,73,382  i  41,71,443  1,76,069  41,90,803  1,73,390  140,08,926  o 

Coir  matting  Yds.  42,75,873  j  42,18,357  42,99,637  :  39,13,429  37.49,358  ,37,05,093  g' 

Coir  rug  •  Yds.  3,27,656  !  3,21,254  9,10,966  i  9,04,252,  5,75,923  5,37,29^  S'. 

Coir  druggets  Yds.  ...  ...  97,641  .  87,956  36,905  |  34,650.  w 

Cables  Cwts.  485  4,849  339  ‘  3.391  !  280  l  2,805  2. 

Coconut  oil  Cwts.  4,33,893  45,08,511  5,43,739  j  81,56;i31  I  6,20.991  92,04,225 

Coconut  husk  Cwts.  14,337  1,14,707  4,223  1  33,788  j  2,098  15,193 

Punnac  Cwts.  2,31,301.  ,  11,56,506  3,01,679  !  15,08,398'!  3,00,200  15,01,002 


Quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  coconut  palm 

exported  from  Travancore 

since  1101  M.  E. 

(continued) 

Units 

1107 

. 

1108 

Articles 

Quantity  | 

^RsUe 

Quantity 

|  Value 

!  Rs. 

Copra  jcwts. 

2,61,091 

41,77.461 

3,00,321 

4,80,51.141 

Coconuts 

2,25,81,209  . 

10,84,022 

2,11,60,543 

10,15,758 

Coir  Cwts. 

5,81,152 

69,67,613 

5,49,019 

65.66,491 

Coir  fibre  Cwts. 

5,134 

51,059 

4,967 

46,518 

Coir  mats  Cwts.  I 

1,75,650 

42,17,130 

1,96,017 

36,94,504 

Coir  matting 

yds. 

44,84,944 

44,32,690  : 

35,10,363 

33,46,480 

Coir  rug 

9,59,455 

8,78,565 

34,58,447 

34,21,164+ 

otber  manu¬ 
factures  of  coir 

Coir  druggets 

20,920 

20,885  ■ 

14,471 

14,485 

Cables 

Cwts. 

1,227 

12,267 

306 

3,060 

Coconut  oil 

Cwts. 

4,52,957 

54,35,493 

4,84,217 

58,10,602 

Coconut  husk 

Cwts. 

■  6,125 

24,499  : 

6,037 

24,151 

Punnac 

Cwts. 

2,27,620  : 

11,38,118  . 

2.31,242 

11,96,212 
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The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  coconut 


oil  from  1102  M.  E. 

Highest  price  per 

Lowest  price  per 

Year' 

candy. 

candy. 

Rs.  As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1102 

156  0 

0 

133 

0 

0 

1103 

150  0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

1104 

167  0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

1105 

138  0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

1106 

107  0 

0 

80 

8 

0 

1107 

87  0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

1108 

66  0 

0 

37 

0 

o  - 

1109 

75.  0 

0  . 

50 

0 

0 

-1110 

97  0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

1111 

88  0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

Coir  yarn. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Year 

price  per  candy. 

price  per  candy. 

Rs.  As. 

p. 

Rs. 

As.  P. 

1102 

129  0 

0 

102 

8 

0 

1103 

116  0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

1104 

120  0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

1105 

122  0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

1106 

110  0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

1107 

76  0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

1108 

64  0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

1109 

98  0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

1110 

71  0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

mi 

86  0 

0 

27 

0 

0 
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Latterly  the  coconut  tree  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  A 
decade  prior  to  the  great  European  war  the  prices  of  coconut 
products  had  been  steadily  on  the  increase  and  eventually 
doubled  themselves.  But  during  the  last  ten  years  the  prices 
declined  steadily  and  rapidly,  so  much  so,  the  price  of  copra 
per  candy  of  654  pounds  fell  from  Rs.  103  (highest)  and  Rs. 
86  (lowest)  in  1102  to  Rs.  57  (highest)  and  Rs.  40  lowest 
in  1111.  A  statement  showing  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  copra  for  the  last  ten  years  is  sub-joined. 


Highest  price  per 

Lowest  price  per 

Year. 

candy. 

candy. 

Rs.  As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

p. 

1102 

103 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

1103 

128 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

1104 

114 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

1105 

90 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

1106 

71 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

1107 

82 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

1108 

78 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

1109 

48 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

1110 

51 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1111 

57 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

The  export  of  copra 

and 

coconut  oil  received  a  sudden 

check  by  1102  due  to  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty, 
which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  foreign  copra  and  rais¬ 
ing  local  prices  above  the  level  of  the  prices  offered  in 
foreign  markets,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  India 
as  a  producer  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  was  no  longer  a  factor 
in  foreign  markets  and  the  producer’s  fortunes  were  tied  to 
the  local  market.  Fortunately,  however,  India  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  absorb  the  local  production  by 
developing  several  industries  which  consumed  the  oil  pro¬ 
duced  in  India.  This  helped  to  keep  up  the  prices.  But  the 
78 
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high  reputation  which  Travancore  products  commanded  in 
the  world  market  fell  as  the  demand  for  the  same  decreased 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  substitutable  oil  in  the  markets 
of  Europe  and  America.  This  has  been  responsible  for 
coconut  producers  focussing  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
Indian  markets.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Indian 
producer  of  coconut  obtained  protection  against  foreign 
growers  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty.  This  policy 
was  calculated  to  encourage  the  import  of  Ceylon  coconuts, 
copra  and  coconut  oil  in  large  quantities.  Travancore  has 
no  voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  tariffs.  The  import  duty 
is  neither  a  specific  duty  nor  ad  valorem ,  but  a  duty  on  a 
tariff  value  which  the  Government  of  India  fixes  from  time 
to  time.  The  tariff  value  on  copra  was  reduced  from  Rs.  23 
in  1929  to  Rs.  10  in  1034.  The  result  of  this  reduction  in 
tariff  was  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  copra  and  coco¬ 
nut  products  exported.  As  a  natural  corollary,  imports  of 
foreign  copra  increased.  Ceylon  which  developed  coconut 
cultivation  to  a  very  large  extent  recently,  began  to  dump 
her  coconut  products  into  India.  This  led  to  Travancore 
losing  her  markets,  in  British  India.  The  remedy  lay  in  the 
retention  of  the  import  duty  on  a  high  tariff  rate.  But 
British  Indian  capitalists  who  were  more  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  trade  in  piece  goods  with  Ceylon  were 
intent  on  the  further  reduction  of  import  duty  for  the  sake 
of  reciprocity.  They  even  tried  to  get  the  import  duty  on 
copra  totally  abolished.  The  Travancore  Government  who 
took  up  the  question  strongly  protested  against  the  suggested 
abolition  and  endeavoured  to  secure  from  the  Government 
of  India  an  assurance  that  the  duties  would  at  least  be 
retained  at  the  level  then  current.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Ottawa  Agreements  were  hatched  and  further  pre¬ 
ferences  given  to  Ceylon.  A  further  reduction  of  tariff 
was  the  result.  Consequently,  Ceylon  and  Singapore  copra 
was  imported  into  India  in  vast  quantities.  Indian  grown 
copra  was  being  produced  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
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production — prioes  which  literally  meant  starvation  to  the 
population  and  neglect  of  cultivation.  Foreign  copra  con¬ 
sequently  entered  the  Indian  market  not  only  below  the  cost . 
of  production  in  India  but  also  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  Ceylon.  The  Government  of  Travancore  again  took  up 
the  question  and  demanded  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  impose  on  foreign  copra  a  duty  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  foreign  copra  shall  not  enter  India  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  India  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.  The  Government  of  India  as  a  result  caused  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural 
Research  to  investigate  the  claims  for  protection.  But  no 
solution  has  been  arrived  at  yet.  Another  complaint  is  that 
there  is  no  fixity  or  steadiness  in  British  Indian  tariffs. 
Often  they  are  but  pawns  in  the  game  of  the  empire.  The 
question  has  been  reopened  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research  recently  visited  Travancore  to  study 
the  problem  on  the  spot.  The  question  is  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Governments. 

The  abnormal  fall  in  the  exports  of  the  coconut 
products  of  the  State  has  been  due  to  other  reasons  as  well. 
The  inability  of  our  supply  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
Indian  markets  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  decline  of 
our  exports.  On  account  of  the  heavy  drop  in  prices  during 
the  past  two  years  the  coconut  grower  was  not  in  a  position 
to  till  the  land  properly  and  manure  the  palms  adequately. 
To  add  to  this,  the  seasons  also  have  been  unfavourable, 
especially  in  1110.  These  two  causes  have  reduced  the 
yield  of  our  coconut  palms  and  the  present  fall  in  exports 
is  really  symptomatic  of  the  true  position  of  our  coconut 
industry.  Low  prices,  agricultural  indebtedness  and  poor 
yield  move  in  a  vicious  circle  and  any  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  industry  can  be  anticipated  only  if  organised 
effort  is  made  towards  lightening  the  burden  of  the  grower 
and  increasing  the  output.  Tariff  manipulation  may  b5  able 
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to  secure  slightly  higher  prices  for  coconut  products,  but 
that  cannot  bring  any  lasting  benefit  to  the  indigenous 
industry.  Substantial  improvement  can  only  be  the  result 
of  definite  planning.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  the  coconut 
cultivator  who  is  subjected  to  a  tree  tax  and  an  export  dutyj 
the  Government  have  reduced  the  export  duties.  The  demand 
Of  the  coconut  cultivators  is  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
export  duty  and  the  enhancement  of  the  existing  import 
duties  on  a  definite  protection  basis. 

Pepper.—  Alleppey  pepper  always  commands  in  the 
London  markets  a  higher  price  than  the  pepper  from  Singa¬ 
pore,  Lampeng  and  Muntak.  Travancore  pepper  is  exported 
to  Europe  and  America  and  to  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  other 
Indian  ports.  The  product  of  Travancore  is  about  1/3  of 
the  world  production.  There  is  a  very  extensive  home 
market  in  India  for  our  pepper.  Pepper  is  one  of  the  few 
commodities  which  have  not  so  far  been  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  over-production.  But  its  price  has  gone  down  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  its 
customers.  Peak  prices  were  obtained  in  1927-28  when  it 
rose  Up  to  Rs.  627  per  candy.  Consequently  a  great  incen¬ 
tive  was  given  to  pepper  cultivation  in  Travancore,  but  from 
1929  the  prices  began  to  fall.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  rapid  fall  in  pepper  prices  since  1102  : — 

Highest  price  per  Lowest  price  per 


Year 

candy 

c 

andy 

Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs. 

A.s. 

p. 

1102 

520 

0 

0 

290 

0 

0 

1103 

635 

0 

0 

445 

0 

0 

1104 

582 

0 

0 

447 

0 

0 

1105 

520 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

1106 

280 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

1107 

226 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

1108 

204 

0 

0 

122 

0 

0 

1109 

160 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

1110 

200 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

1111 

205 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 
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Though  the  lowest  price  in  1110  is  shown  to  be  Rs. 
120  in  the  above  statement,  pepper  reached  the  record  low 
price  of  Rs.  85  per  candy  in  the  course  of  that  year.  It  was 
expected  some  time  back  (at  the  time  when  the  Economic 
Depression  Enquiry  Committee’s  Report  was  written)  that 
there  would  never  happen  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  export, 
but  the  tremendous  fall  in  prices  has  belied  all  expectations. 
The  quantity  exported  in  1110  went  down  by  above  40  per 
cent.  Possibly  stocks  have  been  held  up  in  expectation  of 
better  prices.  Pepper  is  one  of  the  few  articles  produced  in  this 
country  that  can,  if  well  dried  and  stored,  be  withheld  from 
the  market  for  several  years.  The  difficulty  of  finding  out  . a 
'substitute  for  pepper  and  the  certainty  of  finding  a  market 
at  some  time  or  other  have  induced  some  merchants  to 
indulge  in  great  speculations  regarding  pepper.  Pepper 
merchants  had  been  obliged  to  suffer  an  additional  hardship 
of  an  enhanced  export  duty  from  Rs.  5  to  10  per  candy  when 
prices  were  on  a  steady  increase.  The  demand  also  is  shrink¬ 
ing.  Till  recently,  America  was  our  best  market.  America 
has  now  practically  ceased  to  import  our  pepper.  London 
does  not  seem  to  have  cleared  all  the  stock  accumulated 
during  the  attempted  corner  of  1934.  The  outlook  is  rather 
gloomy.  The  figures  for  the  export  of  pepper  for  the  last  ten 
years  are  given  below 


Year 

Quantity  . 

Value 

Candy 

Rs. 

1101 

37,471 

75,70,041 

1102 

53,184 

1,31,70,743 

1103 

34,124 

1,66,18,119 

1104 

38,432 

1,87,59,186 

1105 

43,887 

1,79,82,774 

1106 

48,516 

94,63,617 

1107 

32,501 

62,45,919 

1108 

42,587 

68,05,443 

1109 

51,523 

70,89,627 

1110 

28,719 

39,63,639 

1111 

38,658 

36,82,304 
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Ginger.— The  principal  foreign  markets  for  this  article 
are  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Travancore  ginger  is  mostly  exported 
to  British  India  and  the  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
shows  an  abrupt  fall.  Ginger  from  India  has  lost  its 
market  in  London  as  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  prohibited 
the  import  of  ginger  which  has  been  treated  with  sulphur 
dioxide.  This  treatment  improves  the  colour  of  the  article. 
But  other  countries  are  able  to  put  on  the  market  good 
ginger  without  such  adventitious  process.  This  has  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  Travancore  ginger.  During  the  depression  days 
there  was  a  fall  in  the  price  of  ginger  .and  in  1106  its  tariff 
value  was  reduced  from  Rs.  25  and  37 1  (unscraped  and  dry) 
to  Rs.  16  and  25  per  cwt.  Since  then  the  prices  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  recovering,  though  subject  to  fluctuation  mainly  due 
to  poor  output  and  shortage  in  the  market.  The  following 
figures  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  ginger  exported  from 
Travancore  from  1102  to  1111. 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

87,489 

31,72,443 

1103 

68,910 

24,81,962 

1104 

68,370 

25,01,977 

1105 

74,354 

27,40,344 

1.106 

1,05,839 

38,67,991 

1107 

1,01,805 

24,94,204 

1108 

97,164 

23,45,221 

1109 

94,748 

9,90,743 

1110 

42,377 

8,87,093 

1111 

46,818 

13,60,630 
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Turmeric.  This  is  mostly  exported  to  Indian  and 
foreign  markets.  The  principal  foreign  markets  for  this  arti¬ 
cle  are  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  prices  have  been  steadily  declining 
of  late.  Its  tariff  value  has  been  reduced  from  Rs.  15  to  10 
per  cwt.  Exports  have  been  falling  considerably.  Demand 
and  supply  are  meagre.  The  figures  below  show  the  exports 


for  the  last  ten  years. 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

15,212 

.2,12,510 

1103 

10,967 

1,59,158 

1104 

18,037 

2,60,100 

1106 

20,167 

'2,61,120 

1106 

17,508 

2,46,455 

1107 

21,705 

2,08,521 

1108 

24,409 

2,32,425 

1109 

18,654 

1,31,838 

1110 

11,712 

1,15,254 

1111 

14,452 

1,70,536 

Arecanut.-  A  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  article 
is  used  for  internal  consumption.  But  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  is  also  exported.  It  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
British  Indian  territories  by  rail  or  by  road.  The  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  middle  men.  They  collect  them  in 
open  markets  or  in  the  farms.  An  export  duty  of  5  per  cent, 
on  a  tariff  value  of  B.  Rs.  200  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  was 
imposed  on  arecanut  kali  with  effect  from  the  1st  Mlnam 
1110.  The  figures  for  the  export  trade  for  the  last  ten  years 
are  given  below 
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Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Candy. 

B.  Rs. 

1102 

9,789 

14,46,951. 

1103 

9,402 

15,68,861 

1104 

9,481 

17,27,773 

1105 

10,475 

18,88,650 

1106 

8,615 

14,81,754 

1107 

7,393 

13,88,497 

1108 

10,585 

18,19,256 

1109 

9,323 

10,81,476 

1110 

11,632 

11,87,581 

1111 

7,060  ’ 

7,82,699 

Tapioca,- 

—This  is  an  important  article  of  home  con- 

sumption.  But  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  though  the 

exported  quantity  represents  only  a  very 

small  fraction  of 

the  output.  British  India  is  the  market  for  tapioca.-  The 
price  of  tapioca  is  governed  by  that  of  paddy.  It  cannot  rise 
so  long  as  Burma  paddy  is  sold  in  Travancore  so-cheaply  as 
at  present.  The  quantity  and  value  of  tapioca  exported  from 
1102  to  1111  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

1,03,434 

2,28,962 

1103 

2,75,329 

6,89,551 

1104 

1,61,014 

3,17,564 

1105 

1,71,722 

2,83,146 

1106 

58,439 

1,35,487 

1107 

1,01,187 

2,27,113 

1108 

33,987 

1,39,562 

1109 

8,502 

.  46,522 

1110 

6,207 

41,471 

HU 

1,04,952 

1,16,288 
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Timber.— A  considerable  export  trade,  is  being  .conduct* 
:ed  in  timber  which  is  one  of  the  major  products  of  the  State. 
The  system  of  its  sale  has  been  described  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  on  Forests.  Timber  as  a  monopoly  has  also  been 
treated  at  length  under  the  heading  monopolies.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  timber  has  been  treated  under  three  heads  : — Royal¬ 
ties,  mango  wood  and  jack  wood  (planks  and  logs)  and  other 
timber.  The  statistics  pertaining  to  this  for  the  last  ten 
years  are  given  below.  An  export  duty  was  imposed  on 
mango  wood  and  jack  wood  logs  at  10  per  cent,  on  a  tariff 
value  of  B.  Rs.  2  and  B.  Rs.,3  per  c.  ft.  respectively. 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

c.  ft. 

B.  Rs. 

1102 

5,01,499 

12,49,693 

1103 

5,96,596 

11,99,329  ' 

1104 

7,10,173 

12,06,156 

1105 

7,19,838 

12,41,359 

1106 

8,00,668 

11,17,774 

1107 

15,37,536 

26,27,103 

1108 

6,34,525 

10,28,003 

1109 

16,94,657 

10,10,839 

1110 

15,89,811 

9,93,632 

mi 

15,46,282 

9,08,252  . 

Mango  wood,  planks  &  logs. 

J ack  wood,  planks  &  logs. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity  Value 

c.  ft. 

B.  Rs. 

c.  ft.  B.  Rs. 

1102 

84,136 

1,68,273 

862  ■  2,588 

1103 

-  73,219 

1,46,438 

1,855  3,566 

1104 

75,090 

1,50,183 

1,360  4,081 

1105 

77,072 

1,54,145 

2,068  6,203 

1106 

68,948  - 

1,37,898 

2,105  6,319 

1107 

81,982 

1,63,969 

1,708  5,125 

1108 

83,883 

1,67,772 

2,696  -  8,089 

1109 

:  83,147 

78,944 

3,419  5,748 . 

1110 

87,899 

73,996 

3,813  6,992 

mi 

65,994 

46,768  ■ 

3,656  5,759 

79 
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GardM.moms.~W e  have  seen  that  the  State  monopoly- 
on  cardamoms  was  abolished  in  1071.  Unrestricted  trade 
developed  as  a  consequence  and  Travancore  continued  to 
export  large  quantities  of  cardamoms  every  year.  The 
following  figures  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  export 
of  cardamoms  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Year. 

Quantity 

cwts. 

Value 

Rs. 

1102 

15,034 

52,13,481 

.1103 

6,378 

14,11,560 

1104 

38,529 

22,35,366 

1105 

14,949 

25,85,776 

1106 

14,801 

24,33,195 

1107 

7,277 

8,62,171 

1108 

13,628 

14,81,646 

1109 

14,006 

14,74,569 

1110 

13,597 

17,14,637 

1111 

8,622 

9,78,673 

The  chief  markets  in  India  are  Bombay  and  Karachi. 
There  is  also  some  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  U.  S.  A., 
Persia  and  Arabia.  The  trade  in  cardamoms  has  been 
considerably  affected  by  the  decrease  in  yield  owing  to 
the  attack  of  insects  and  fall  in  the  prices.  The  quantity  of 
cardamoms  exported  in  1110  was  less  than  that  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  value  realised  was  higher.  A  sum 
of  Rs.  7,135  was  realised  on  cardamoms  by  the  Forest 
Department  in  1111. 

Tea. — Tea  is  one  of  the  main  plantation  products  of 
Travancore  which  commands  a  considerable  volume  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  country.  Travancore  puts  on  the 
market  two  classes  of  tea,  viz.,  the  high  grade  and  the  low 
grade.  The  market  for  high  grade  teas  is  London,  where  it 
is  sold  through  tea  brokers.  Rut  in  the  case  of  low  grade 
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tea  and  tea  dust,  the  market  is  either  Cochin. or  Bombay. 
About  50  per  cent,  of  Travancore  tea  is  estimated  to  be 
high  grade  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand  from  the 
European  markets.  There  is  a  vast  home  market  for 
Travancore  tea  in  India.  The  prices  of  tea  suffered  a 
serious  fall  during  the  depression  days.  But  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  India  Tea  Cess  Committee  the  price  of  tea 
is  gradually  gaining  ground.  The  trade  in  tea  stands  on  a 
different  footing  in  Travancore,  as  the  Government  of 
Travancore  levies  an  export  duty  of  Re.  1-  As.  8  per  100  lbs. 
on  all  tea  exported  from  the  State  from  the  15th  May,  1927. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  tea  exported  during  1110  were 
29  million  owts.  and  B.  Rs.  2*03  crores  respectively. 
Travancore  tea  is  gradually  losing  several  of  its  markets, 
It  has  lost  ground  in  Germany.  Germany  insists  on  the 
Indian  exporter  of  tea  buying  three  times  its  value  of 
German  goods.  France  gets  its  supply  from  French  Indo- 
China  which  has  not  joined  the.  Tea  Restriction  Scheme. 
Russian  imports  have  declined.  Inspite  of  the  Tea  Cess 
Committee  (now  the  International  Tea  Market  Expansion 
Board)  spending  £  50,000  annually  for  a  number  of  years  on 
tea  propaganda  in  America,  the  intake  does  not  show 
improvement.  The  consumption  in  India  has,  however,  pro¬ 
gressed  much  more  than  in  our  countries.  The  Indian  Tea 
Cess  Act  has  been  amended  so  as  to  enable  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  cesses  as  also  the  number  of  Indians  on  the 
Committee.-  Travancore  planting  interests  have  been 
ignored.  A  representation  made  to  the  Government  on 
the  subject  is  pending.  The  following  figures  represent  the 
trade  figures  of  tea  for  the  years  1102  to  1111  M.  E. 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

lbs. . 

Rs. 

.1102 

2,52,15,064 

2,49,14,614 

1103 

3,11,86,423 

3,08.58,759 

1104 

3,04,52,556 

3,04,35,768. 
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Year. 

Quantity- 

lbs. 

Value 

Rs. 

1105 

2,85,83,181 

2,72,60,724 

1106 

2,76,21,187 

2,21,46,342 

1107 

3,11,00,836 

1,75,89,638 

1108 

3,03,70,738  , 

1,75,13,104 

1109 

2,90,17,247 

2,01,53,091 

1110 

2,90,62,111 

2,02,96,173 

1111 

3,00,35,065 

1,79,10,845 

Rubber: — The  statistics  of  the  export  of  rubber  from 
1102  to  1111  are  given  below. 


Year. 

Quantity 

V  alue 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1102 

76,26,306 

90,70,631 

1103 

77,79,844 

83,13,903 

1104 

92,92,799 

58,34,344  ' 

1105 

1,01,85,818 

51,21,879 

1106 

96,65,452 

34,94,453 

1107 

31,63,023 

8,54,117 

1108 

15,75,543 

3,69,142 

1109 

72,81,997 

17,29,258 

<  1110 

1,37,01,590 

34,95,398  ' 

1111 

2,10,89-219 

€3,20,613  : 

The  figures 

3  will  speak  volumes  on  the  extent  of  the 

fall  in  price  of 

the  commodity  during  the  period’ under 

review.  Scientific  cultivation  and  extension  of  plantation 
increased  the  total  output  and  in  spite  of  the  lowest  -prices 
on  record  sheer  financial  stringency  compelled  the  planters  to 

throw  all  possible  produce  on  the  market 

at  whatever  price 

they  were  able  to  obtain.  The  slump  in  the  prices  of  rubber 

has  ruined  many  a  planter  in  Travancore.  The  price  of 
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rubber  being  far  below  the  cost  -of  production,-  most 
of  the  estates  in  Travancore  disbanded  their  labour 
force,  curtailed  their  establishment  to  the  barest  mini¬ 
mum  and  ceased  to  work  altogether.  Indebtedness 
amongst  small  planters  increased  heavily  and  many  of  them 
became  considerably  embarrassed.  Having  no  reserves  and 
no  credit,  the  planters  found  it  very  difficult  to  undertake  the 
minimum. expenditure  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  their 
estates  without  allowing  them  to  go  into  neglect.  The 
industry  was  nearly  paralysed  and  tapping  the  trees  virtually 
ceased  from  1105.  The  slump  continued  till  1109  when,  with 
a  view  to  create  a  demand  for  rubber,  an  International 
Committee  was  constituted  in  Europe,  restricting  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  export  of  rubber,  and  a  Licensing  Committee 
was  appointed  to  restrict  the  production  and  export  •  of 
rubber  from  the  plantations  of  South  India.  The  necessary 
rules  for  fixing  the  quota  ,  for  production  and  export  were 
also  published.  This  encouraged  the  planters  to  work  the 
estates  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a  rapid  revival  of 
trade  in  unmanufactured  rubber  in  1109.  The  exports  in- 
creased;  to  72,81,997  lbs.  from  15,75,543  during  1108— an 
increase  of  nearly  465  per  cent.  The  restriction .  scheme 
came  into  actual  operation  with  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
provisional  quota  was  fixed  early  in  1110.  This  revived  the 
industry.  Tapping  progressed  in  all  estates  and  the  product 
was  readily  sold  under  the  quota  system  at  a  price,  which  left 
a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  planter.  Kottayam  became 
the  centre  of  the  rubber  trade  in  India.  But  -the  Indian  trade 
is  still  under  a  disadvantage  as  Burma  is  even  now  allowed 
to  export  rubber  to  India  without  a  certificate  of  origin, 
though  separate  quotas  have  been  allotted  to  Burma  and, 
India.  Exporters  of  rubber  are  now  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  get  over -this  .anomaly  towards-  the.  anticipated 
repurcussiops  .of  the  Burma  separation.  ... ; 

Cashew  nut. — Cashew  nut  is  a  recent  entrant  into  the' 
Travancore  export  trade.  The  first  shipment  of  cashew  nuts 
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from  Travancore  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1924,  and 
within  a  period  of  twelve  years  the  export  trade  has 
developed  enormously  as  is  evident  from  the  statistics  given 
below: — 


Tons 

Per  cent. 

'  Year. 

exported. 

Increased. 

1106 

1,323-5 

7  ... 

1107 

2,363-6 

78-6 

.1108 

2,703-8 

14-4 

1109 

3,339  9 

23-5  .  , 

1110 

4,601-8 

37-8 

mi 

5,937-4  ' 

29*0 

The  total  exports  of  cashew  nuts  from  British  India  to 

the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  period  1934-1936 

were  as  follows:— 

Year. 

Quantity  in  lbs. 

Value. 

1934 

1,46,10,967 

£4,61,664 

..  1935 

2,22,12,510 

£7,26,815 

January  to  May 
1936 

66,96,326 

£2,03,015 

Separate  figures  are  not  available  to  show  exactly  the 
exports  from  Travancore  during  the  same  period,  as  our 
statistics  are  maintained  by  the  Malabar  year.  Never-* 
theless,  judged  on  the  available  data,  it  is  obvious  that 
Travancore  contributes  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual 
exports  from  British  India  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

At  present  the  United  States  are  practically  the  only 
market  for  Travancore  cashew  nuts.  About  95  per  cent,  of 
our  exports  go  to  New  York,  4  per  cent,  to  Motreal,  Quebec 
and  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  1  per  cent,  to 
England.  The  English  import  of  almonds  annually  amounts 
to  £  12,50,000,  while  the  import  of  cashew  nuts  is  so  insigni¬ 
ficant  that  the  British  Customs  keep  no  separate  statistics 
for  their  import  of  this  particular  commodity.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  nuts,  if  properly  advertised,  should'  not 
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replace  almonds  at  least  partly.  With  the  number  of 
factories  in.  Travancore  steadily  increasing,  we  shall  soon 
reach  a  stage  when  our  production  of  manufactured  kernels 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  need  for  exploiting 
other  markets  cannot,  therefore,  be  over-emphasised. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of 
cashew  nuts  exported  from  1103  to  1111. 


Year. 

Quantity 

cwts. 

Value 

Rs. 

1103 

37,543 

3,41,007 

1103 

49,073 

2,97,676 

1104 

63,034 

4,35,316 

1105 

35,153 

7,49,314 

1106 

36,369 

7,68,718 

1107 

47,373 

11,11,434 

1108 

1109 

66,797 

34,92,102 

1110 

93,036 

41,73,812 

1111 

1,18,747 

60,10,493 

There  are  various  other  commodities  that  are  exported 
from  this  country.  The  following  statements  give  the 
statistics  of  trade  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Fish  : — 

Year. 

Quantity 

cwts. 

Value 

Rs. 

1103 

3,11,498 

30,69,338 

1103 

3,58,306 

36,49,446 

1104 

3,73,453 

40,93,457 

1105 

3,63,183 

39,93,457 

.1106 

3,30,600 

31,24,080 

1107 

3,17,370 

27,26,357 

1108 

1,60,507 

20,25,950 
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Year.  . 

.  Quantity 

Value. 

cwts.. 

Rs. 

1109 

2,02,419 

18,70,772 

1110 

■  2,51,457 

23,78,646 

1111 

1,96,968 

17,83,325 

Hides. — 

Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

Nos. 

Rs. 

1103 

2,36,066 

2,97,207 

1 1(73 

4,07,633 

3,82,645 

1104 

and  100  lbs. 

3,21,922 

1105 

3,14,210 

2,71,597 

1106  ' 

2,75,350 

2,35,235 

1107  : 

3,09,548 

2,63,926 

1108  : 

3,20,072 

3,00,034 

1109  . 

3,03,148 

2,56,550 

1110  ' 

3,26,030 

3,50,405 

1111  ' 

4,29,609 

5,41,294 

Jaggery.— 

Year. 

Quantity 

V alue  . 

cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

1,13,598 

11,35,676 

1103 

49,428 

4,99,283 

1101 

.66,360 

6,63,603 

1105  •„ 

41,955 

4,19,554 

1106 

75,131 

7,51,314 

1107 

l,01,8n 

10,18,710 

1108 

33,144 

3,31,441 

1109 

52,637 

2,65,806 

1110 

92,699 

8,51,214 

HU  , 

.45,215 

2,08,443 
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Palmyra  fibre. 
Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

ewts. 

Rs. 

1102 

16,518 

2,61,110 

1103 

17,470 

3,03,993 

1104 

17,883 

3,11,495 

1105 

12,677 

2,64,803 

1106 

14,619 

2,50,419 

1107 

14,445 

2,50,419 

1108 

11,744 

1,95,623 

1109 

15,044 

2,64,227 

1110 

17,923 

2,94,795 

1111 

19,756 

3,14,638 

Molasses. 

Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

CwtS; 

Rs. 

1102 

3,9,286 

3,49,682 

1103 

24,404 

2,44,045 

1104 

38,453 

3,84,552 

1105 

35,054 

3,50,545 

1106 

27,617 

2,76,116 

1107 

24,6.33 

2,46,336 

1108 

22,912 

2,29,212 

1109 

11,582 

95,106 

mo 

39,345 

2,46,531 

11.11  , 

51,086 

3,29,354 

634 
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Sugarcdndy. 

Year. 

Quantity 

.Value 

cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

2,710 

47,771 

1103 

12,241 

2,54,598 

1104 

2,615 

37,741 

1105 

5,141 

69,993 

1106 

6,818 

91,521 

1107 

6,974 

83,116 

1108 

15,167 

1,98,204 

1109 

30,636 

3,99,953 

1110 

20,997 

2,59,947 

1111 

23,440 

3,19,411 

Lemon  grass  oil. 
Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1102  ' 

5,32,819 

31,64,094 

1103 

7,86,379 

39,31,896 

1104 

7,93,711 

39,68,565 

1105 

4,79,592 

23,97,964 

1106 

2,81,965 

12,73,497 

1107 

2,80,660 

3,68,378 

1108 

3,05,217 

3,81,953 

1109 

4,47, 5X1 

4,63,761 

1110 

7,43,047 

11,34,736 

1111 

9,77,767 

8,59,357 

xxiiL) 
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Coffee. 

Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

lbs. 

Rs. 

1102 

84,689 

88,633 

1103 

2,75,150 

2,04,800 

1104 

1,12,538 

93,644 

1105 

66,966 

?  36,347 

1106 

5,79,270 

3,79,359 

1107 

75,053 

28,074 

1108 

5,43,284 

1,41,225 

1109 

3,53,928 

.  1,34,617 

1110 

5,87,335 

1,68,202 

1111 

2,48,080 

54,789 

Travancore  imports  several  articles.  A  comparative 
statement  showing  the  value  of  imports 
Imports.  into'  Travancore  from  1101  to  1110  M.  E. 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  for  ten  years. 


Articles.  I  1101  1102 


1.  Thread  18,47,458  !  12,90,656 

2.  Cotton  and 

piece-goods  81,61,316  72,89,602 

3.  Rice  1,64,41,442  1,30,75,224 

4.  Faddy  71,77.489  67,74,894 

5.  Tobacco  29,09,849  33,64,026 

6.  Hardware  14,73,586  17,64,224 

7.  Provisions  .  1,24,937  2,11,864 

8.  Machinery  and  ! 

mill  work  10,03,696  j  14,29,713 

9.  Salt  7,06.169  j  3,79,928 

10.  Gingolly  oil  2,35,743  I  2,60,460 

11.  Glassware  1,08,275  1  95,424 

12.  Liquors  3,34,001  I  3,88.128 

Sundries  1,88,55,902  1  2,33,83,125 

Total  5,93,74,863  |  6,16,43,268 


1103  1104  1105 


13,06,159  12,86,217  i  10,95,752  J 

1,56,66,173  1,38,15,703  !  1,49,82,273  § 

2,33,67,425  3,05,15,982  ;  2,23,78,573  § 

81,99,475  1,00,56,710  1  94,22,935  » 

48,20,632  48,10,093  j  48,11,140  » 

17,52,630  22,94,954  !  12,09,642  g 

2,36,789  1,95,274  3,21,002  h 

9,42,005  11.88,951  18,15,718  g 

4,28,080  3,88,515  2,31,934 

3,21,411  3,51,845  ;  5,11,402  3 

63,299  j  75,353  !  71,882  > 

6,41,300  '  5,37,312  5,56,708  ^ 

2,46,36,602  2,77,73,772  ;  3,62,01,727 

8,23,81,910  !  9,32,90,681  [  9,36.10  748 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  for  ten  years. 

(Concluded). 


Articles.  j  1106  j  1107 


1169  1110 


1.  Thread 

2.  Cotton  and 

piece-goods 

3.  Kiee 


4.  Paddy 

5.  Tobacco 

6.  Hardware 

7.  Provisions 

8.  Machinery  and 

mill  work 

9.  Salt 

10.  Gingelly  oil 


11.  Glassware 

12.  Liquors 
Sundries 


11,63,472 


75,58,356 

1,75,62,343 

71,70,712 

46,41,292 

15,33,777 

6,09,952 


4,08.543 

1,47,305 

3,88,606 

74,076 

5,34,735 

3,47,65,728 


12,05,205  ;  4,02,082 

74,31.937  !  89,99,002 

1,77,16,277  j  1,54,18,337 

39,41,406  !  32,22,323 

46.03,350  j  49,54,505 

10,45,543  ;  15,85,943 

3,49,021  i  6,48,437 

5,96,303  I  6,47,386 

1,44,091  :  1,10,466 

4,17,491  4,07,705 

68,608  3,87,393 

4,89,174  I  4,27,589 

2,68,61,401  2,71,83,094 


2,79,250 

72,25,990 

1,74,49,351 

25,69,277 

47,32,050 

17,01.833 

4,95,022 


6,78,195 

55,46,900 

3,37,94,415 

44,05,153 

56,68,915 

13,16,860 

3,13,375 


6,01,191 

2,73,591 

2,57,389 

4,24,508 

4,79,622 

2,64,26,976 


1.39.443 

1.17.444 
3,74.816 
60,16:229 


Total  \  7,65,58,897 


6,29,16,056  \  6,91,51,279 


s 
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The  State  imports  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries. 
These  include  articles  the  local  production  of  which  is-  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  and  others  which 
are  not  locally  produced  at  all.  The  chief  items  in  our  imports 
are  paddy  and  rice. 

Paddy  and  Rice.— Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  popula-  ’ 
tion.  We  have  a  vast  area  under  rice.  But  this  area  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population.  The  State  is 
therefore  dependent  on  imports  for  her  means  of  subsistence. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Burma,  China,  Siam  and  Bri¬ 
tish  India.  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  quanti¬ 
ties  and  values  of  paddy  and  rice  imported  into  Travancore 
during  the  last  ten  years. 


Rice. 

Quantity 

Value 

Year. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1102 

66,027 

1,30,75,224 

1103 

1,29,633 

2,33,67,425 

1104 

1,68,769 

3,05,15,982 

1105 

1,41,176 

2,23,78,573 

1106 

1,66,853 

1,75,62,343 

1107 

1,83,477 

1,77,16,277 

1108  ’ 

1,96,573 

1,54,18,337 

1109 

3,35,611 

1,74,49,351 

1110 

4,22,430 

.  3,37/94,415 

111! 

.  3,09,383 

2,38,75,057 
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Year 

Paddy. 

Quantity 

Value 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1102 

61,777 

67,74,894 

1103 

73,594 

81,99,475 

1104 

95,506 

1.00,56,710 

1105 

92,924 

94,22,195 

1106 

94,229 

71,70,712 

1107 

62,122 

39,41,406 

1108 

66,520 

32,22,323 

1109 

55,324 

25,69,277 

1110 

66,745 

44,05,153 

1111 

46,271 

29,33,153 

Fi’om  the  above  statements  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
import  of  paddy  has  slightly  decreased  from  1106,  while  that 
of  rice  has  considerably  increased.  The  import  of  rice  has 
been  very  high  in  recent  years.  This  sudden  rise  in  import  is 
not  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  consumption  through 
increase  in  population.  The  causes  are  external.  Big  import¬ 
ing  firms  have  been  opened  by  the  AlEyis.  They  have  opened 
their  godowns  in  all  the  important  ports  and  have  started 
importing  rice  in  large  quantities  and  in  better  quality  from 
Burma,  Indo-China  and  Siam.  These  are  made  available 
in  plenty  in  all  the  consuming  centres  in  the  State  at  cheaper 
rates  than  those  of  the  local  varieties  of  rice.  Consumers 
had  a  prejudice  against  imported  rice  formerly  owing  to  its 
bad  smell.  But  now  better  quality  of  rice  is  being  put  on 
the  market  by  the  importing  firms.  Quantity  for  quan¬ 
tity,  the  imported  rice  produces  more  volume  of  boiled  rice 
than  the  locaL varieties  when  cooked.  This  has  created  an 
increased  demand  for  the  imported  variety  of  rice. 

A  large  portion  of  the  imports  from  Indo-China,  Burma 
and  Siam  by  sea  comes  through  the  Travancore  ports,  But 
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during  the  monsoon  the  imports  are  made  through  Cochin. 
Besides  the  imports  by  sea,  certain  quantities  are  brought  to 
Travancore  through  the  land  frontiers  from  Coimbatore, 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  in  British  India  districts  and 
from  the  Cochin  State. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  of  paddy  and 
rice  imported  into  the  State  falls  under  broken  rice.  The  im¬ 
port  of  broken  rice  is  steadily  deteriorating,  since  an  import 
duty  was  levied  on  the  commodity.  93,270  maunds  of 
broken  rice  to  the  value  of  Rs.  2,68,974  was  imported  in 
1111.  The  import  duty  has  since  been  taken  away,.  Imports  of 
broken  rice  are  mainly  from  Burma,  Indo-China  and  Siam. 
Small  quantities  of  rice  bran,  rice  flour  and  straw  are  import¬ 
ed  from  British  India  through  the  land  frontiers.  Rice  bran 
and  straw  are  from  the  frontier  villages  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district,  while  rice  flour  is  from  Tuticorin.  .  No  straw  was 
imported  during  1110. 

The  imports  through  the  ports  of  Cojachel,  Trivandrum, 
Quilon  and  Alleppey  are  mainly  during  the  dry  months. 
These  ports  are  practically  closed  during  the  monsoons. 
Imports  are  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  year  in  the 
case  of  the  port  of  Coehin. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  monthly  imports 
of  paddy  and  rice  during  the  last  three  years. 
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1109  (1933-34) 

1110  (1934-35) 

1111  (1935-36) 

Months 

Rice 

Paddy 

Rice 

Paddy 

Rice 

Paddy 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

January 

20-9 

5'9 

16-9 

127 

24'8 

10-0 

February 

22-5 

4-9 

20-2 

6-5 

187 

6'4 

March 

22-4 

10-0 

22-3 

13-3 

20-2 

5'6 

April 

66-0 

15-5 

20-5 

14-9 

237 

7-9 

May 

267 

7-8 

14-5 

2-5 

19 ‘3 

4‘9 

June 

25-1 

1-6 

23-5 

27 

257 

0-8 

July 

25-8 

2-6 

11-6 

1-2 

18-8 

1-3 

August 

14-5 

51 

12-2 

1-4 

September 

144 

1  5-6  | 

184 

41 

October 

16-0 

7-0 

22-9 

5-2 

November 

18-1 

7-0 

20-8 

67 

December 

15-0 

8-3  I 

20-6 

2-4 

The  paddy  and  rice  from  British  India  are,  as  already 
stated,  imported  into  Travancore  through  the  land  frontiers 
throughout  the  year.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  import  through 
the  four  local  sea  ports  arrives  only  during  the  importing 
season,  January  to  May.  This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  import.  Supplies  of  foreign  paddy  and  rice  from  Burma, 
Indo-China  and  Siam  come  through  the  port  of  Cochin. 
Owing  to  these  reasons,  the  imports  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year  and  there  is  no  marked  periodicity. 
There  are,  however,  slight  variations  in  the  quantities  of 
the  monthly  imports. 

The  estimated  average  import  of  paddy  and  rice  into 
the  State  for  the  years  1100  to  1105  in  terms  of  rice  was  1’6 
lakhs  of  tons,  while  the  same  for  the  period  1105 — 1110  was 
■2-6  lakhs  of  tons.  This  shows  that  the  trend  of  import  is  on 
the  increase.  In  recent  years  Burma  has  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
porting  rice  of  a  better  quality  at  considerably  low  prices. 
“From  the  point  of  view  of  our  rice  grower  the  menace  of 
Burmese  competition  is  not  likely  to  abate  in  the  near 
81 
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future . To  the  paddy  cultivators  of  Travaucore  Burma 

is  the  danger  quarter,  but  to  the  general  consumer  that 
country  is  the  poor  man’s  granary”.  * 

Pulses,  Sugar,  etc.:—  More  than  for  paddy  and  rice, 
Travaneore  depends  on  outside  supply  for  pulses  and  sugar.’ 
Pulses  and  black  gram  are  imported  both  from  the  adjoining 
British  Indian  districts  and  from  Karachi  through  Cochin. 
Middlemen  play  an  important  part  in  this  trade,  as  import 
and  distribution  are  done  by  individual  merchants  who  are 
ordinarily  supplied  by  the  middlemen  outside.  The  following 
figures  show  the  import  trade  in  sugar: — 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Quantity 

Value 

cwts. 

Rs. 

1102 

55,033 

9,95,686 

1103 

67,189 

13,77,191 

1104 

85,501 

15,39,558 

1105 

1,48,757 

21,78,401 

1106 

1,47,795 

20,08,849 

1107 

1,04,738 

15,47,733 

1108 

91,989 

11,86,850 

1109 

1,01,359 

14,14,564 

1110 

66,975 

8, 62, '230 

1111 

1,07,265 

14,04,688 

Cotton  yarn,  piece  goods,  thread,  etc.: —  There  is  not 
much  of  direct  import  of  piece  goods  or  yarn  from  foreign 
countries.  The  traders  obtain  their  supplies  from  Cochin, 
Bombay,  Madras  and  other  places.  The  import  business  in 
cotton  goods  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Muhammadan 
traders  from  Bombay  and  Banians  from  Gujerat.  There 
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are  also  some  Tamilian  merchants  having  business 
connections  in  Cochin  and  Bombay.  The  small  retail 
trader  in  the  country  side  buys  of  these  bigger  merchants 
invariably  on  credit.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  import 
of  piece  goods,  cotton  goods  and  thread  are  given  below. 


Piece  goods. 


Year. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1102 

72,70,373 

1103 

1,07,05,372 

1104 

91,45,395 

1105 

96,90,587 

1106 

56,71,042 

1107 

52,42,580 

1108 

60,20,589 

1109  (Duty  free) 

62,02,389 

1110  Do. 

39,29,801 

1111 

67,23,150 

Cotton  and  piece  goods 

(Dutiable). 

Year. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1109 

1,43,032 

1110 

1,54,945 

1111 

2,06,275 

Cotton  goods. 

Year. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1102 

19,19,229 

1103 

49,60,801 

1104 

46,70,308 

1105 

52,91,686 

1106 

18,87,314 

1107 

21,89,357 

1108 

29,78,413 

1109 

8,80,569 

1110 

14,61,954 

1111 

24,40,870 

(Duty  free) 
(Do.) 
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Thread. 


Year. 

Value 

Rs. 

1102 

12,90,656 

1103 

13,06,159 

1104 

12,86,217 

1105 

12,65,205 

1106 

4,02,082 

1107 

12,65,205 

1108 

4,02,082 

1109 

2,79,256 

1110 

6,78,795 

mi 

6,20,626 

Besides,  the  State  imports  several  other  articles  the 
aggregate  figures  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  imports  supra. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  external  trade 
of  the  State.  The  internal  trade  is  conducted  by  petty 
traders  and  middlemen,  who  pass  on  the 
Internal  trade.  arftcies  they  purchase  to  the  exporting 
centres.  Generally  they  stock  goods.  The  rural  retail 
trader  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  credit  allowed  to  him 
by  the  urban  traders  Ordinarily,  the  rural  shop-keeper 
or  the  petty  dealer  who  runs  a  provision  store  supplies  the 
requirements  of  his  customers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Retail  prices  are  always  high  because  trade  is  often  done 
5h  credit.  The  prices  should  therefore  be  such  as  to  cover 
interest  and  losses  on  bad  custom.  The  customers  make 
payments  in  instalments  from  the  sale  proceeds  of  their 
produce  as  coconut,  pepper,  etc.  This  credit  system  that 
dominates  rural  trade  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  retail 
buyer.  Internal  trade  consists  mainly  of  necessaries  and 
occasionally  luxuries  of  life,  Formerly  there  was  a  system 
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of  levying  inland  customs  duty  when  an  article  was  taken 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  ohowkey  to  another.  That 
was  abolished  in  1012  M.  E. 

The  medium  of  commerce  may  now  be  stated. 
Travancore  has  its  own  coinage  of  the  silver  fanam  (2*25 
annas),  the  copper  chuckram  (6*74  pies)  and 
Currency.  the  copper  cash  (0*42  pie).  It  has  been  mint¬ 
ing  its  own  silver  half  rupee  (14  chuckrams)  and  quarter 
rupee  (7  chuckrams).  The  British  Indian  Rupee  and 
currency  notes  are  also  in  free  circulation. 

Weights  and  measures: — The  weights  and  measures 
current  in  Travancore  are  given  below:— 


Table  I, 


English 

lineal  measure. 

12  inches. 

=  1  foot. 

3  feet 

=  1  yard  (standard  measure 

of  length  in  Travancore). 

22  yards 

=■  1  Gunter’s  chain=100  links. 

220  yards 

=  1  furlong. 

8  furlongs  =  1  mile. 


Table  ii. 

Measure  of  length  in  Travancore. 

1|  inches  =  1  angulam. 

24  angulams  =  1  kdle. 

4  k5les  =»  1  dan<ju  -  3|  yards. 
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Table  III. 

English  square  measure. 

=  1  square  foot. 

=  1  sq.  yard. 

=  1  cent. 

=  1  sq.  chain. 

=  1  acre. 

=  1  sq.  mile. 

Table  IV. 

Measure  of  area  in  Travancore. 

16  square  koles  =  1  square  dandu. 
434§  sq.  dandns.  =  1  acre. 

TABLE  V. 

English  cubic  measure. 

1,728  cubic  inches  -  1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard. 


144  square  inches 
9  sq.  feet 
48#  sq.  yards 
10  cents. 

10  sq.  chains  or 
100  cents 
640  acres 


Table  VI. 

Measure  of  solidity  in  Travancore. 

24  cubic  virals  =  1  perukkam. 

24  perukkams.  .  -  lthavada. 

24  thuvadas  or 

one  cubic  fcsle  =  1  candy  =  15#  c.  ft. 


[Ghapier 
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•  Table  VII. 

English  Troy  weight  (used  in  weighing  gold,  silver, 
diamonds  and  other,  costly  articles.) 

.  .4  grains  =  1  carat. 

6  carats  =  1  dwt.  (penny  weight). 

20  dwts.  =  1  oz.  (ounce). 

12  ozs.  =  1  lb.  (pound). 

Table  VIII. 

English  Avoirdupois  weight  (used  in  weighing 
bulky  articles  of  commerce). 

16  drams  =  1  ounce. 

16  ounces  =  1  lb.  =  38f  tSlas. 

28  lbs.  =  1  quarter. 

4  quarters  =  1  cwt.  (hundred  weight). 

20  cwts.  =  1  ton. 

Table  iz. 

Weights  used  for  weighing  opium,  ganja,  salt,  etc. 

80  tolas  =  1  seer. 

40  seers  =  1  maund. 

Table  X. 

Weights  used  in  Travaneore  for  weighing 
gold  and  silver. 

5£t  grains  Troy  =  1  panavida. 

13^  paijavidas  =1  kalanchu. 

21  panavidas  =  1  sovereign  weight. 

30|  panavidas  =  1  t5la  (standard  weight 

in  Travaneore), 
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TABLE  XI; 

Weights  used  in  Travancore  for  weighing  copper, 
iron,  pepper,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc. 

5§  tolas  =  1  palam. 

7|  palams  =  1  rat'hel. 

100  palams  or 
I3i  rafhels  -  1  thulSm. 

Table  XII. 

Dry  measure  used  in  Nanjanad. 

2  alakkus  -  1  olakku. 

4  olakkus  =  1  padi. 

8  padies  =  8  marakkal  =  4T1  edangalis. 
TABLE  XII  A. 

Dry  measure  used  in  the  Devikulam  taluk- 

Pacli  =  14  e^angali. 

TABLE  XII  B.  (Shenkotta) 

Pacli  =  1*  edangalis. 

Mafakksl  =  4  pa^is. 

Table  XIII. 

Dry  measure  used  in  other  places. 

2  olakkus  =  1  uri. 

2  uris  =  1  nali. 

4  nalis  =  1  edangali  (standard  measure 
of  capacity  in  Travancore), 
=  1  para. 


10  edangalis 
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Table  XIV. 

Liquid  measure. 

4  thavis  or  thudams  =  1  n5li. 

4  nalis  =  1  edangali  (standard  measure 

of  capacity  in  Travancore), 
10  edangalis  =  1  para. 


Table  XV. 


Measure  of  country  liquor- 


6  drains 

2  imperial  pints 
4  imperial  quarts 


1  imperial  pint. 

1  imperial  quart. 

1  imperial  gallon  (3*465 
edangalis). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

INVESTMENT  AND  CREDIT 


The  earliest  medium  of  credit  was  the  indigenous 
banker.  Indigenous  bank  means  all  banks  and  bankers, 

Indigenous  banker.  °th6r  thal1  th®  ImP61'ial  Bank  °f  India’  the 

exchange  banks,  joint  stock  banks  and  co¬ 
operative  societies.*  It  also  includes  any  individual  or 
private  firm,  whether  receiving  deposits  or  not  and  dealing 
in  hundis  or  lending  money. 

There  are  two  classes  of  indigenous  banks  in  the 
State.  One  confines  its  activity  to  money  lending  and 
does  not  ordinarily  take  in  deposits,  while  the  other, 
besides  lenndig  money,  takes  in  deposits  and  does  a  lot  of 
business  in  money  changing.  In  common  parlance  both  these 
style  themselves  as  bankers.  The  first  are  known  as  money 
lenders  and  the  second  as  hundi.  merchants. 

Hundi  merchants'. — Ordinarily  these  are  Tinnevelly 
Brahmans  who  claim  to  be  intermediaries  in  the  trade  re¬ 
lation  of  Travancore  and  British  India.  From  very  early 
times,  there  have  been  close  business  relations  between  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  the  neighbouring  Tinnevelly  district.  The 
.origin  of  the  hundi  business  in  Travancore  may  be  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are 
hundi  merchants  in  all  important  trading  centres  in  the  State. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  (1932) 
that  in  that  year  there  were  more  than  22  hundi  merchants 
in  the  State,  that  nearly  15  lakhs  of  rupees,  had  been  in¬ 
vested  as  capital  in  their  business  and  that  their  volume  of 
business  exceeded  a  crore  of  rupees.  The  bulk  of  this 

*  Definition  by  the  Travancore  Banking  Enquiry  Committee. 
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business  is  run  as  family  concerns,  the  eldest  male  member 
being  in  management.  There  are  also  firms.  Some  of  these 
are  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business  as  well,  the  principal 
one,  however,  being  banking.  The  hundi  merchants  finance 
to  some  extent  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  The 
smaller  industrial  concerns  too  receive  occasional  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  hundi  merchants  receive  deposists  on  a  system 
called  pattuvaravu  which  may  be  described  as  current  ac¬ 
counts.  The  interest  is  calculated  on  the  daily  balance. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  current  accounts  and  fixed 
deposits.  They  issue  letters  of  credit  or  meleluihu,  as  they 
are  called,  and  deal  in  hundi  which  may  differently  be 
described  as  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  or  sight  draft. 
Depositors  are  given  a  pass  book  in  which  receipts  and 
withdrawals  are  noted.  They  follow  a  system  of  chits  in 
the  place  of  cheques.  For  payments  directly  made  to  them 
they  do  not  give  any  receipt.  The  remitter  gets  the  entry 
certified  in  his  book  in  his  presence.  For  payments  made 
to  residents  in  other  places,  formal  receipts  are  given.  They 
also  advance  loans  on  pro-notes  on  single  or  joint  signatures. 
Pro-notes  are  invariably  taken  by  the  lenders.  The  interest 
varies  from  12  to  24  per  cent.  The  accounts  are  written 
in  Tamil. 

The  hundi  merchants  monopolised  the  business  and 
controlled  credit  before  the  advent  of  the  Bank  of  Madras. 
Failures  are  frequent.  Mismanagement,  fraud,  law’s  delays 
and  the  capital  getting  locked  up  in  landed  property  as  the 
last  resource,'  are  found  to  be  the  commonest  causes  of  their 
failure.  The  hundi  merchants  still  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
influence  over  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  cheaper  rate 
of  interest  and  the  greater  remittance  facilities  provided 
for  by  the  Imperial  Bank  (then  the  Bank  of  Madras)  limited 
the  scope  of  their  business  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  joint 
stock  banks  became  their  competitors  as  both  had  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  class  of  clients-  Added  to  these,  the 
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inadequacy  of  their  finance,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
an  institution  for  accommodation  during  a  period  .of  im¬ 
perative  calls,  has  checked  their  growth  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Money  lenders The  money  lenders,  however, 
continue  to  exercise  by  far  the  greatest  influence  in  finan¬ 
cing  agriculture.  The  Travancore  Banking  Enquiry  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  there  were  264  prominent  money  lenders 
at  that  time.  They  do  business  mostly  in  agricultural 
centres,  like  NAjanad  and  Kuttanad  and  also  at  those  places 
where  there  are  no  joint  stock  banks.  Seventy  five  per  cent, 
of  the  financing  of  agriculture  in  Kuttanad  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brahman  money  lenders  of  Mankompu.  These  people 
lend  not  only  money  but  also  paddy.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  on  money  and  10  to  20  per  cent, 
on  paddy.  The  bulk  of  the  loans  is  unsecured.  The  loan  is 
generally  for  a  single  year.  The  money  lenders  of  Mankompu 
are  big  owners.  There  are  numerous  small  money  lenders 
too  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Their  transactions  are 
generally  with  smaller  cultivators  and  traders.  They 
generally  levy  much  higher  rates  of  interest,  but  seldom 
finance  trade.  Both  classes  lend  only  on  valuable  security. 
The  rural  money  lender  is  the  more  important  of  the  two 
as  his  transactions  cover  a  wider  range.  With  the  growth 
of  joint  stock  and  co-operative  banks,  the  number  of  money 
lenders  operating  individually  is  dwindling. 

The  most  popular  institution  both  for  investment  an<l 
credit  is  the  chitty.  It  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  The 
antiquity  of  chitty  is  spoken  to  by  Mr. 

Chitties.  Logan  in  his  Manual  of  the  Malabar  district 

and  by  .Mr.  Sim  Cox  in  his  Primitive  Civilisations.  A 
chitty  is  a  transaction  by  which  one  or  more  persons  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  number  of  persons  that  every 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  subscribe  a  certain 
amount  of  money  or  quantity  of  grain  by  periodical 
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instalments  for  a  certain  definite  period,  and  that  each  in 
his  turn,  as-determined  by  lot  or  auction,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  is  provided  for  in  the  varycla  (rules),  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  prize  amount. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  chitties: — 

1.  Narukku  chitty,  and 

2.  lela  chitty  (auction  chit). 

In  the  narukku  chitty  the  amount  that  a  subscriber  gets  is 
determined  by  lot.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  capita]  is 
set  apart  as  the  foreman’s  (the  person  who  conducts  the 
chitty)  commission.  Another  portion,  usually  12  per  cent., 
is  deducted  from  the  prize  amount  by  way  of  interest  and 
rateably  distributed  among  the  remaining  subscribers. 
This  kind  of  chitty  is  not  so  popular  as  the  lela  chitty. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lela  chitty.  The  common 
feature  of  both  is  that  the  chitty  amount  or  total  collection 
at  each  instalment  is  put  to  open  auction.  The  subscriber 
who  offers  to  pay  the  highest  discount  for  the  advance  gets 
the  prize.  In  one  type  the  amount  deducted  is  distributed 
among  non-prized  subscribers  only,  while  in  the  other  the 
amount  is  distributed  among  all  the  subscribers.  All  chitties 
have  now  to  be  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Chitties,  under  Regulation  III  of  1094,  except  those  with 
less  than  a  capital  of  Rs.  100.  The  chitty  is  really  a  good 
form  of  banking  concern  both  for  saving  and  for  affording 
facilities  for  investments  and  loans.  The  number  of  chitties 
working  in  1111  was  6,228  and  their  total  capital  amounted 
to  Rs.  86  lakhs. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
chitties  registered  in  each  year,  the  number  of  chitties 
working  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  their  total  capital. 
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Year. 

No.  of  chit- 
ties  regis¬ 
tered 

each  year. 

No,  of  chit- 
ties  working 
at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

Total  capital 
Rs. 

(in  lakhs). 

1104 

1,625 

9,931 

236 

1105 

1,388 

10,735 

247 

1106 

524 

10,289 

258 

1107 

294 

9,254 

262 

1108 

284 

8,418 

265 

1109 

339 

7,667 

146 

1110 

272 

6,944 

125 

1111 

35 

6,228 

86 

The  fall  is  due  to  the  economic  depression. 

Investment  of  money  can  be  made  with  money 
lenders,  hundi  merchants  and  in  chitties.  In  addition  to 
I  sfcit  ti  ns  for  ^10se>  following  institutions  afford 
investment.  facilities  to  the  public  for  investment  in 
Travancore. 

(1)  Savings  Bank-. — Savings  Bank  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  all  important  treasuries  and  170  Anchal  Offices. 
Besides  ordinary  accounts  open  to  the  public,  security 
accounts  are  also  allowed  in  favour  of  government  servants 
who  have  to  furnish  security  for  their  posts.  Public 
accounts  are  permitted  in  these  Savings  Banks  in  the  case 
of  municipalities,  co-operative  societies  and  other  public 
bodies  and  institutions  conducted  for  purposes  other  than 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  contributors.  Fixed  deposit 
accounts  are  generally  allowed  in  the  case  of  municipalities 
and  devaswoms  having  personal  deposit  accounts  in  the 
treasuries. 

(2)  Postal  Savings  Bank-.— Any  person  can  deposit 
money  in  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  on  his  own  behalf  or 
on  behalf  of  any  minor  relative  or  of  any  minor  of  whom  he 
is  the  guardian,  The  smallest  sum  that  can  be  deposited 
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at  any  time  is  annas  four,  but  fraction  of  an  anna  is  not 
allowed. 

The  total  amount  at  call  which  a  depositor  can  have 
at  any  time  exclusive  of  interest  for  the  current  year  is  Rg. 
5,000  in  the  case  of  an  adult  and  Rs.  1,000  in  the  case  of  an 
account  opened  on  behalf  of  a  minor  by  his  relative  or  guar¬ 
dian.  A  depositor  can  withdraw  money  only  once  a  week. 
Accounts  are  transferable  to  any  part  of  India.  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  also  affords  facilities  for  investment. 

3.  Post  cash  certificates  : —  These  certificates  are  be¬ 
coming  popular.  They  are  available  from  any  Post  Office 
in  the  State. 

4.  Treasury  savings  banks  : — The  Travancore  State 
treasuries  do  savings  bank  business  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  security  and  public  accounts. 

5.  Co-operative  societies  These  societies  encourage 
thrift  by  compulsory  deposit  schemes. 

6.  Joint  stock  banks  : — These  institutions  have  in¬ 
variably  a  savings  bank  branch  where  they  receive  deposits. 

7.  Investors  can  also  purchase  Government  of 
India  and  Government  of  Travancore  Promissory  Notes. 

8.  Insurance-. — A  good  number  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  all  of  foreign  incorporation  (except  the  Co-operative 
Insurance  Society),  are  working  in  Travancore.  A  large  part 
of  the  savings  of  the  middle  class  is  invested  in  these 
companies. 

9.  The  State  Life  Insurance-.—  The  State  Life  Insu¬ 
rance  has  two  branches,  the  government,  servants’  branch 
and  the  public  branch.  Government  servants  in  the  per¬ 
manent  pensionable  service  of  the  State  and  those  of  the 
funds  whose  services  are  pensionable  from  the  general  re¬ 
venue  are  eligible  for  insurance  in  the  branch.  Insurance  is 
compulsory  in  the  case  of  those  entertained  in  Government 
Service  on  or  after  the  1st  Minam  1107,  who  have  not  joined 
the  State  Provident  Fund.  The  administrative  control  of  the 
Fund  vests  in  the  Chief  Account  Officer.  Policies  to  the 
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value  of  Rs.  4,41,805  had  been  issued  up  to  the  end  , of  the 
year  1111. 

The  public  branch  of  the. insurance  scheme  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  It  was  started  in 
Mlnam  1109.  The  benefit  of  the  scheme  is  confined  to  Tra- 
vancoreans  by  birth  or  by  domicile.  The  Chief  Account 
Officer  administers  the  branch.  The  value  of  policies  issued 
till  the  close  of  1111  M.  E.  was  Rs.  19T8  lakhs.  This  branch 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

There  are  252  registered  banking  institutions  in  Tra- 
vancore.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
India,  a  banking  corporation  incorporated 
Joint  stock  banks.  Britisk  India,  working  through  its 

branches  in  Travancore.  There  are  branches  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  India,  one  at  Alleppey  and  the  other  at  Trivandrum, 
and  there  is  an  out-station  of  the  bank  at  Quilon. ,  The  Tri¬ 
vandrum  branch  confines  its  operation  mainly  to  the  treasury 
work  of  the  Government  of  Travancore.  The  working  .of  the 
Imperial  Bank  in  the  State  is  governed  by  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  India  Act  of  1920  which  has  been  recognised  by  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  and  its 
.relations  with  the  Travancore  Government  are  governed  by 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  bank.  The  Government 
maintains  a  minimum  balance  of  Rs.  2-5  lakhs  with  the 
Trivandrum  Branch  upon  which  no  interest  is  paid  by  the 
bank  and  this  sum  is  exclusive  of  any  cash  balance  in  cur¬ 
rent  accounts  on  which  an  interest  of  2  per  cent,  is  allowed 
on  the  daily  balance  if  the  amount  exceeds  Rs.  1  lakh.  The 
,  bank  will  receive  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  if 
required.  .  Cheques,  bills,  credit  notes  and  other  orders  pay¬ 
able  at  the  bank  at  its  Head  Office  in  Madras  or  branches 
within  the  Madras  Circle  are  to  be  realised  and  credited  at 
par  and  intimated  to  the  Trivandrum  Branch  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  receives  fixed  deposits  and  current  accounts. 
It  discounts  trade  bills.  Advances  are  made  against  produce 
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and  gold  security.  Cash  credits  and  overdrafts  are  allowed 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  1  to  2 
per  cent,  above  the  Madras  rate  subject  to  a  maximum  6  per 
cent.  From  the  nature  of  its  constitution  and  owing  to  its 
conservative  policy  it  has  been  of  use  to  the  Indian  trading 
classes  only  to  a  limited  extent: 

Besides  the  Imperial  Bank,  there  are  five*  other  banks  in¬ 
corporated  outside  which  are  working  through  their  branches 
in  Travancore.  These  are  the  Indian  Bank,  Ltd.,  the  Nedun- 
gadLi  Bank,  Ltd.,  the  South  Indian  Bank,  Ltd.,  the  Oanara 
Bank  Ltd.  and  the  Suburban  Bank,  Ltd.  The  Indian  Bank 
has  its  branch  at  Alleppey,  the  South  India  Bank  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  the  Oanara  Bank  at  Alleppey  and  the  Suburban  Bank 
at  KadLanSd.  The  hTedungadii  Bank  has  got  three  branches, 
two  at  Trivandrum  and  the  other  at  Alleppey.  Some  of  these 
banks  finance  local  trade  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Of  the  Travancore  banks,  one  is  a  Nidhi.  The  joint 
stock  banks  of  Travancore  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  For  three  decades  from  1888  we  had,  with  five 
exceptions,  what  were  called  Ela  Nidhis.  These  institutions 
were  ephemeral  and  were  started  for  all  manner  of  financial 
purposes.  They  were  governed  by  the  Companies  Regu¬ 
lation  I  of  1063  M.  E.  (1888).  All  these  institutions 
gradually  died  out  except  one,  viz.,  the  Travancore  Per¬ 
manent  Fund,  Ltd.  The  Travancore  Permanent  Fund 
which  was  registered  in  1074  had  at  first  the  whole  State  as 
the  area  of  its  operations.  Its  activities  were  later  on 
confined  to  the  town  of  Trivandrum  and  its  name  changed 
into  the  Trivandrum  Permanent  Fund,  Ltd.  It  has  Rs. 
13,80,000  as  its  authorised  capital,  Rs.  8,21,931  as  its 
subscribed  capital  and  Rs.  3,10,891  as  its  paid  up  capital. 
A  branch  has  been  started  at  Nsgercoil. 


*  Recently  a  branch  of  the  Central  Bank  of  India  has  been  opened 

at  Alleppey. 
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When  the  new  Companies  Regulation  of  1092  came 
into  force,  four  banking  institutions  registered  in  Travan- 
core  were  doing  business.  They  were:— 

1.  The  Changanassery  Banking  Company,  Ltd. 

2.  The  Malabar  Family  Assistance  Company,  Ltd. 

3.  The  Travancore  National  Bank,  Ltd. 

4.  The  Ampalapula  Christian  Bank,  Ltd. 

Two  of  these  are  doing  business  to-day.  The  Mala¬ 
bar  Family  Assistance  Company,  Ltd.,  was  wound  up  and 
the  Travancore  National  Bank  with  which  the  Quilon  Bank 
was  amalgamated  is  now  in  liquidation. 

The  growth  of  joint  stock  banks  in  Travancore  is 
phenomenal.  Their  rapid  development  began  in  1919.  In 
1092  M.  E.  (1916-17)  the  total  number  of  banking  institu¬ 
tions  doing  actual  business  was  only  six.  The  increase  in 
their  number  wms  as  shown  below:— 


1092 

6 

1093 

5 

1094 

8 

1095 

35 

1096 

43 

1097 

41 

1098 

38 

1099 

36 

1100 

36 

1101 

44 

1102 

57 

The  next  four  years  showed  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  number  of  joint  stock  banks.  There  was  a  rapid 
rise  from  195  in  1194  to  256  in  1105,  and  to  270  in  1106, 
followed,  however,  by  a  gradual  decline  in  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  registration  of  banking  concerns  since  1106, 
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consequent  on  the  economic  depression  in  1105  and  the 
craze  for  the  registration  of  Provident  Insurance  Societies. 
Of  the  252  banking  institutions  working  in  1110  only  the 
following  seven  banks  had  a  paid  up  share  capital  of  above 
Rs.  1  lakh. 

1.  The  Travancore  State  Aided  Bank,  Ltd. 

2.  The  Travancore  National  Bank,  Ltd.* 

3.  The  Quilon  Bank,  Ltd.* 

4.  The  Travancore  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd. 

5.  The  Travancore  Union  Bank,  Ltd. 

6.  The  Travancore  People’s  Bank,  Ltd. 

7.  The  Palai  Central  Bank,  Ltd. 

These  banks  have  opened  branches  both  in  and  out¬ 
side  the  State.  Though  the  banking  institutions  are  spread 
throughout  the  State,  the  Trivandrum  taluk  stands  first  in 
the  number  of  working  institutions  and  new  registrations. 
Ampalapula  and  Thiruvalla  come  next.  These  banks 
finance  trade,  agriculture  and  to  some  extent  small  indus¬ 
tries.  They  do  not  play  any  appreciable  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  reserve  funds  of  these 
banking  institutions  are  almost  nil  and  the  proportion  of 
cash  balance  almost  negligible.  Barring  the  above  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  by  the  volume  of  their  transactions  and 
circulating  capital  reached  an  appreciable  standard  in  the 
banking  world,  all  others  lend  at  15  to  24  per  cent,  interest 
on  pro-notes  and'  joint  signatures  and  gold  and  landed 
security.  The  Travancore  National  and  Quilon  Bank  had 
the  highest  paid  up  capital.  The  State  Aided  Bank  of 
Travancore  ranks  the  second,  the  Travancore  Commercial 
Bank  comes  the  3rd  and  the  Palai  Central  Bank  the  4th. 
The  lowest  paid  up  capital  is  Rs.  400  and  there  are  six  banks 
which  have  no  paid  up  capital  at  all.  During  the  last  ten 
years  several  banks  have  failed,  A  very  remarkable  feature 

*  Since  amalgamated  into  tho  Travancore  National  &  Quilon  Bank 
Ltd.  now  in  liquidation. 
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is  that  almost  all  these  banks  are  conducting  chitties. 
Soon  after  registration  almost  every  bank  starts  a  chitty 
with  the  object  of  attracting  deposits.  The  bank’s  business 
is  offered  as  security.  Loans  are  advanced  to  non-prized 
subscribers  of  the  chitty  on  the  security  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  paid  by  them  against  the  prize  amount  paid  to  the 
winner.  Land  is  accepted  as  collateral  security  as  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  subscribers  land  is  the  only  form  of 
security  that  they  can  offer.  Ultimately  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  get  locked  up  with  the  chitty.  Not  infrequently,  in 
order  to  keep  a  previous  chitty  going,  a  second  or  a  third 
chifty  is  started.  The  institution  of  chitty  is  an  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  true  banking  and  results  in  serious  ir¬ 
regularities. 

The  rate  of  interest  continues  to  be  high.  It 
mounts  up  to  18  per  cent,  per  annum  and  sometimes  even 
more.  The  existence  of  the  Imperial,  the  Indian  and  the 
State  Aided  Banks,  which  advance  money  at  lower  rates  of 
interest,  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  rate  of  interest 
demanded  by  the  local  joint  stock  banks.  The  real  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  majority  of  the  local  joint  stock  banks  with 
their  present  method  of  business  cannot  attract  sufficient 
capital  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public.  The  banks 
have  to  pay  high  dividends.  They  must  therefore  have 
large  deposits  and  business  turn  over  or  the  only  alternative 
is  to  demand  excessive  rates  of  interest. 

The  origin  of  the  State  Aided  Bank  of  Travancore 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  inception  demand  a 
short  review  here.  In  1918  and  1919  re- 
nfded  Bank.  presentations  were  made  in  the  Sri-  Mulam 
Popular  Assembly  that  trade  was  suffering 
for  want  of  adequate  banking  facilities  and  that  the  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Madras  at  Alleppey  was  not  very  useful  to 
the  generality  of  traders.  The  suggestion  was  that  a  State 
Bank  or  one  with  State  aid  would  improve  the  situtation. 
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.  The. Government  favoured  the  idea  of  helping  the  creation  of 
a  State  Aided  Bank  and  deputed  one  of  the  A  ssistant  Account 
Officers  of  the  State  to  Baroda  and  Mysore  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  working  of  similar  banks  in  those  States  and 
submit  his  recommendations.  It  may  be  noted  that  there 
was  remarkable  private  enterprise  in  banking  at  that  time. 
The  officer  referred  to  submitted  his  report  in  1101  M.  E. 
The  State  Aided  Bank  of  Travancore  was  established  at 
AUeppey.  It  was  intended  almost  entirely  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  bank  to  carry  on  the  business  of  barking  in  all 
its  branches  and  departments.  It  was  at  liberty  to 
accept  immovable  property  as  collateral  security  in  addition 
to  any  other  authorised  security.  The  bank  cannot  make 
any  loan  or  advance  for  any  period  longer  than  sis  months, 
but  may  advance  on  personal  security  up  to  a  maximum 
period  of  six  months.  One  of  the  objects  in  establishing  the 
bank  is  to  finance  the  middle  class  merchants  and  the 
small  borrowers  who  do  not  get  sufficient  accommodation 
from  the  existing  branches  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  bank 
enjoyed  certain  concessions  from  the  State. 

But  in  spite  of  the  «concesssions  and  privileges  and 
the  high  expectations  with  which  the  bank  was  started  it 
insulted  in  a  big  disappointment.  Its  activities  did  not  dis¬ 
close  any  substantial  facilities  of  finance  having  been  af¬ 
forded  to  the  country  in  the  mannner  and  to  the  extent 
expected  of  it.  Its  presence  did  not  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
nor  produced  any  influence  on  banking  by  stabilising  other 
banks  or  raising  their  standard  of  efficiency.  The  promise 
of  the  State  Aided  Bank  to  use  the  available  balance  of 
treasury  for  productive  purposes  and  to  act  as  the 
banker’s  bank  and  clearing  house  for  the  several  joint  stock 
banks,  or  again,  its  - ability  to  lend  money  to  well  esta¬ 
blished  co-operative  organisations  did  not  materialise.  The 
Government  was  -therefore  obliged-  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  bank. 
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In  1107  the  Government  attempted  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  long  term  credit  by  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Th  St  te  Land  ^and  Mortgage  Bank.  Loans  were  issued 
Mortgage  Bank!  frora  the  bank  only  for  the  liquidation  of 
prior  debts  charged  on  immovable  property 
in  the  possession  of  the  borrower.  The  bank  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  concern  and  its  accounts  were  kept  distinct  from  the 
State  accounts.  Besides  the  donation  of  Rs.  1  lakh  made 
by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  which  served  the  bank  as 
initial  capital,  the  bank’s  working  capital  was  drawn  from 
advances  from  the  Government  for  which  the  bank  paid 
interest.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  advances  from  the 
Government  was  41  per  cent,  per  annum  and  that  on  loans 
advanced  by  the  bank  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  limit  for  a  loan  from  the  bank  was  Rs.  5,000  and  the 
minimum  Rs.  250.  The  loans  were  repayable  in  yearly  or 
half  yearly  instalments  in  periods  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  five  to  a  maximum  of  twenty  five  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  began  to  work  out  a 
programme  of  redemption  of  agricultural  indebtedness  by 
means  of  Debt  Conciliation  Boards.  The  Agriculturist’s 
Debt  Relief  Regulation  was  passed  for  this  purpose. 

But  it  was  felt  that  these  credit  institutions  were  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  several 
joint  stock  banks  in  the  State  were  work- 
Credit  Bank.  ^ng  w^]10u^  aT1y  mutual  understanding 
whatever  and  were  doing  business  each  for  itself  with  the 
result  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  banks  the  public 
were  not  properly  served.  The  source  of  finance  remained 
.to  be  properly  tapped.  Trade  and  industry  were  suffering 
from  want  of  finance.  It  was  truly  realised  that  “what 
was  lacking  in  Travancore  was  a  central  banking  and 
financial  authority  which  would  co-operate  with  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  treasury  facilities,  reinforce  credit  in  the  State, 
would  actively,  though  prudently,  stimulate  industrial 
growth  and  be  at  the  back  of  the  internal  and  export  trade”, 
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A  shareholder’s  bank  called  the  Travancore  Credit 
Bank  was  therefore  constituted  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
granting  long  term  loans  with  a  view  to  benefit  agriculture 
and  industry  in  the  State.  The  bank  was  constituted  under 
the  Travancore  Credit  Bank  Regulation  IV  of  1113.  It  was 
formally  declared  open  on  the  6th  Meclam  1113. 

Transmission  of  money  between  these  institutions  of 
investment  and  credit  is  done  by  hundi  merchants,  joint 
stock  banks,  the  British  Post  Office,  the 
Remittance  faoiuties.  gtate  Ancha]  0ffice  and  the  Government 

treasuries.  The  rates  charged  vary.  The  indigenous  credit 
instrument  used  for  exchange  transactions  is  the  hundi. 
Hundies  were  introduced  by  the  hundi  merchants  and  copied 
by  private  bankers  and  joint  stock  banks.  There  are  three 
forms  of  hundis,  viz.,  (1)  The  Dauana  Hundi  used  merely 
for  the  remittance  of  money  from  one  place  to  another, 
(2)  the  Vasul  Hundi  used  for  the  collection  of  funds  due  to 
a  trader,  and  (3)  the  Meleluihu  or  the  letter  of  credit. 

The  Gujerati  traders  in  Alleppey  introduced  the 
Havala  remittance  system.  It  is  drawn  as  a  bill  of  exchange 
made  payable  on  demand.  But  actually  payment  falls  due 
only  within  seven  to  twelve  days,  the  date  on  which  it  is;to 
be  retired  being  noted  at  the  corner  of  the  paper  folded  over, 

The  other  methods  that  are  prevalent  are  the  cheque 
system  and  the  railway  receipt  system.  The  railway  receipts 
are  employed  to  collect  the  price  of  commodities  transported 
through  the  railway.  Usually  the  railway  receipts  are  sent 
by  value  payable  post  to  the  consignee,  the  parcels  being  ad¬ 
dressed  either  to  self  or  the  consignee  himself.  The  railway 
receipts  are  also  employed  as. instruments  to  support  credit. 

These  relate  to  remittances  outside  the  State.  Remit¬ 
tances  within  the  State  are  made  by  means  of  money  order’s 
anchal-insurance,  bankers’  drafts,  supply-bills  and  remittance 
-transfer  receipts. 

An  important  part  is  played  by  co-operative  societies 
and  banks  in  the  credit  system  of  the  State, 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  AND  CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  run  by 
commercial  corporations  registered  under  company  law.  The 
necessity  for  legalising  the  incorporation,  regulation  and 
winding  up  of  trading  companies  and  other  associations  arose 
in  Travancore  in  1063  M.  E.  The  immediate  necessity  arose 
out  of  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  company  to  set  up  a 
paper  mill  at  Punaltlr  to  utilise  a  great  deal  of  raw  material 
which  was  being  wasted.  Incidentally  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  encourage  the  combination  of  capital  and  skill  in 
industrial  and  other  undertakings  which  were  too  much  for 
the  individual.  Regulation  I  of  1063  was  therefore  passed  to 
enable  the  promotion  of  joint  stock  enterprise.  The  Regula¬ 
tion  merely  enacted  that  the  Indian  Companies  Act  of  1882, 
as  amended  by  Act  VI  of  1887,  shall  mututis  mutandis  come 
into  force  throughout  Travancore.  The  Indian  Companies 
Act  thus  adopted  was  also  published  for  general  information. 
The  aboye  Regulation  was  repealed  by  the  existing  Regula¬ 
tion  of  1092,  as  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  Regulation 
were  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  present  requirements. 
This  was  followed  by  a  boom  in  company  formations.  The 
general  characteristics  and  chief  results  of  the  joint  stock 
organisations  have  been 

1.  The  increased  ability  of  people  with  relatively 
small  means  to  take  part  in  production,  their  capital  being 
as  a  rule  used  to  greater  advantage  than  if  left  in  their  hands; 

2.  the  growth  in  the  size  and  scope  of  business 
undertakings ; 

3.  the  division  of  functions  and  of  capital  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  leading  to  a  strong  impersonal  element  in 
industrial  organisations ;  and 
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4.  the  increased  economic  powers  due  to  large 
capital  control. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Regulation  the  number  of 
corporations  has  steadily  increased.  In  the  year  1111  there 
were  451  registered  companies  in  Travancore.  The  com¬ 
panies  which  were  limited  by  shares  were  classified  as 


shown  below : — 

1.  Banking  and  loan.  244 

2.  Nidhis  and  chit  associations.  1 

3.  Insurance.  26 

4.  Motor  traction,  dealing  and  manufacture.  6 

5.  Others  (Transit  &  transport).  1 

6.  Mutual  trading  associations.  4 

7.  Printing,  publishing  and  stationery.  13 

8.  Engineering.  4 

9.  Public  Service.  1 

10.  Clay,  stone,  cement,  lime  and  other 

building  and  constructing  materials.  5 

11.  Agencies.  1 

12.  Other  trading  and  manufacturing 

concerns,  38 

13.  Cotton  mill.  1 

14.  Paper  mill.  1 

15.  Rice  mill,  1 

16.  Oil  mill  1 

17.  Tea  planting  companies.  13 

18.  Rubber  planting  companies.  15 

19.  Other  planting  companies.  10 

20.  Sugar  company.  1 

21.  Companies  other  than  those  specified 

above.  3 


These  390  companies  had  an  authorised  capital  of  Rs. 
9,17,51,861,  a  subscribed  capital  of  Rs.  3,29,44,826  and  a  paid 
up  share  capital  of  Rs.  1,87,58,898.  Besides  these  there  were 
25  companies  limited  by  guarantee  having  no  capital.  They 
had  850  members.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
figures  relating  to  joint  stock  concerns  in  Travancore  for  ten 
years  from  1102  to  1111  M,  E. 
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Besides  these  there  are  a  few  institutions  which  are 

working  within  the  State  though 

incorportated  outside. 

The  following  list  gives  their  details. 

■  Type. 

No. 

Where  incorporated. 

Banks. 

7  ' 

British  India. 

Insurance. 

10 

England. 

Do. 

3 

Australia. 

Do. 

1 

Switzerland.  -  ■ 

Do. 

6 

•  British  India. 

Navigation. 

2 

England. 

Railway. 

1  ' 

Do. 

Motor,  traction,  etc. 

2 

British  India. 

Printing,  publishing. 

1 

England. 

Trading. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Scotland. 

Do. 

1 

U.  S.A. 

Do. 

2 

Holland. 

Do. 

11 

British  India. 

Tea. 

6 

England. 

Do. 

3 

Scotland. 

Do. 

2 

British  India. 

Do. 

1 

Colombo. 

Rubber. 

5 

England.  -  1 

Do. 

2 

Scotland. 

Do. 

4 

Colombo. 

Mining  and  quarrying. 

2 

England. 

The  statistical  statement  will  show  that  there  has 


been  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  provident  in¬ 
surance  companies  from  1107.  These  insurance  companies 
did  not  transact  insurance  business  on  usual  lines,  insuring 
lives  on  medical  certificates.  They  were  mostly  benefit, 
funds  offering  to  pay  bonus  on  the  happening  of  certain 
contingencies,  calls  being  made  thereupon  on  subscribers* 
They  were  known  as  free  or  dividing  insurance  companies’ 
for  the  reason  that  insurance  was  done  freely  without  medi¬ 
cal  examination  and  the  collections  were  divided  among  the 
claimants.  The  chief  reason  for  the  sudden  arid  large 
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activity  in  such  insurance  business  was  that  there  was  no 
profit  and  therefore  no  inducement  to  form  companies  for 
trading  or  planting  purposes  or  for  starting  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  owing  to  economic  depression  and  financial  stringency, 
while  for  starting  insurance  companies  of  the  kind  little  or 
no  capital  was  required.  The  Government  thought  that  these 
companies  were  unreasonably  exploiting  the  credulity  of 
the  poor  masses  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
regulate  the  growth  of  this  unhealthy  speculation.  Steps 
were  taken  to  control  the  operation  of  such  associations  by 
legislation  and  to  deal  effectively  with  those  which  were 
clearly  fraudulent  and  insolvent.  Regulation  III  of  1108 
was  passed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  against 
the  fraudulent  intentions  of  those  who  floated  these  banking 
insurance  companies.  Under  the  aforesaid  Regulation  an  ini¬ 
tial  deposit  with  the  Government  of  a  sum  of  Rs.  5,000  was 
made  a  condition  precedent  for  any  insurance  company  to  be 
registered  after  the  1st  Kumbham  1108,  while  for  such  com¬ 
panies  already  in  existence  a  similar  deposit  had  to  be  made 
within  six  months  from  the  above  date.  The  fact  that  out  of 
the  total  number  of  509  provident  insurance  companies  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Companies  Regulation,  only  twenty  three 
made  the  full  initial  deposit  of  Rs.  5,000  each  and  that  of 
these  only  fifteen  applied  for  registration  under  Regulation 
III  of  1108  is  clearly  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  the  new 
Regulation  dealt  a  blow  on  the  mushroom  growth  of  these 
provident  insurance  institutions.  There  was  a  regular  fall 
in  the  total  number  'of  provident  insurance  companies' 
next  year  since  a  large  number  of  insurance  companies 
either  went  into  liquidation  or  became  defunct  during  the 
year  owing  to  their  inability  to  furnish  the  initial  security 
deposit  under  Regulation  III  of  1108.  Out  of  514  provident 
insurance  companies  registered  between  1105  and  1108 
only  forty  six  companies  were  working  in  1110,  the  rest 
having  ceased  to  function. 

The  following  statement  shows  an  abstract  of  the' 
working  of  joint  stock  concerns  from  1102. 
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Chambers  of  Commerce.-- The  trading  corporations  have 
joined  together  to  safeguard  their  interests  and  formed 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
a  very  recent  institution  in.  Travancore,  There  are  four 
Chambers  now,  the  Travancore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Alleppey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  South  Travancore 
Chamber,  of  Commerce  and  the  Trivandrum  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  These  are  non-official  organisations  which 
are  ready  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  policies  to 
be  pursued  in  commercial  matters.  They  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  legislation  affecting  the  commercial  com¬ 
munity.  They  investigate  the  complaints  regarding 
commerce  and  endeavour  to  remove  trade  hindrances, 
anomalies  and  disabilities.  They  collect  and  collaborate 
trade  statistics  and  information.  The  Travancore  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  registered  offices  of  which  are  at  Alleppey, 
was  inaugurated  in  1928  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Watts,  Dewan  of  Tra¬ 
vancore.  Its  membership  is  open  to  Indian  and  European 
firms  or  individuals  alike  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
interests  of  both  the  communities  were  almost  identical, 
enabling  the  work  of  the  Chamber  to  progress  in  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  co-operation  and  good-will-  Besides  such 
services  as  measuring  cargo,  conducting  surveys  and  arbi¬ 
tration,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  the  usual 
prices  current,  clearance  reports  of  steamers  and  monthly 
statements  of  exports  and  imports,  and  is  always  prepared 
to  furnish'  all  available  information  and  render  every 
assistance  in  respect  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  The  Chamber  has  entered  into  close  and 
friendly  touch  with  similar  institutions  abroad  with  a  view 
to  gathering  information-  useful  to  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  in  Travancore  and  widening  its  activities  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Alleppey  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  started  in 
1929.  It  represents  the  Indian  merchant  community  in 
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Alleppey.  It  runs  a  Commercial  Review  and  has  entered  on 
a  fresh  sphere  of  working. 

The  South  Travancore  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
started  in  January  1935  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  community  of  South  Travancore.  The  Trivan¬ 
drum  Chamber  of  Commerce  belongs  to  the  Indian  Trading 
Community  of  Trivandrum. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Travancore,  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  is  due  to  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  Co-operative  Societies 
Co-operat,ion.  Regulation  was  passed  in  1089  M.  E.  It 
received  its  impetus  from  the  then  Dewan  of  the  State,  Sir 
P.  RajagSpalachgri,  who  was  the  first  Registrar  of  Co¬ 
operative  Societies  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
Regulation  was  based  on  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  II 
of  1912  of  British  India.  The  object  of  the  Regulation  was 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
thrift  and  self-help  among  agriculturists,  artisans  and 
persons  of  limited  means,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  provide 
for  the  constitution  and  control  of  co-operative  societies. 

It  was  at  first  apprehended  that  “  in  Travancore  the 
majority  of  whose  population  follows  a  law  of  inheritance 
which  does  not  command  or  afford  faci- 
Prmovementhe  lities  for  individual  credit,  the  movement 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  signs  of  rapid 
growth  But  in  spite  of  such  impediments,  the  movement 
made  substantial  progress.  The  financing  of  the  societies 
was  left  to  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  with  its  office  at 
the  capital.  The  membership  in  the  bank  was  opened  not 
entirely  to  societies  but  also  to  individuals.  The  Central 
Co-operative  Bank,  which  was  the  first  co-operative  society 
in  Travancore,  was  registered  on  the  23rd  November  1915 
(8th  Vrischikam  1091)  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  one  lakh 
85 
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of  rupees  consisting  of  a  thousand  shares  of  Rs.  100  each. 
Five  hundred  shares  were  reserved  for  primary  societies, 
The  main  objects  mentioned  in  its  bye-laws  were  to  finance, 
the  primary  societies  when  they  came  into  existence,  to 
serve  as  a  balancing  centre  for  the  surplus  funds  of  its 
constituent  members  and  to  grant  ca,sh  credit  along  with 
loans  to,  affiliated  societies-  The  management  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  members  to  start  with,  but  provision 
was  made  in  the  bye-laws  for  securing  the  majority  on  the 
managing  board  to  the  representatives  of  the  share-holding 
societies  when  they  exceeded  a  fixed  number.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  advanced  to  the  Central  Bank  a  sum  of  Rs.  50,000 
repayable  in  four  yearly  instalments. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  movement  twenty  five  primary  societies  were  ■  regis¬ 
tered.  Eighteen  of  them  were  agricultural  credit  societies, 
three  non-agricultural  credit  societies  and  four  distributive 
societies.  The  credit  societies  were  first  organised  on  the 
basis  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  with  nominal  share  capital, 
unlimited  liability  and  indivisible  profits.  These  societies 
were  not  popular.  The  inability  of  the  Central  Bank  to 
render  financial  aid  to  the  societies,  combined  with  the 
apathy  of  the  latter  to  build  up  their  own  working  capital 
by  attracting  deposits,  compelled  the  department  to  modify 
its  policy  after  about  three  years.  The  share  capital 
system  was  then  introduced  with  provision  to  pay  the  share 
capital  in  easy  instalments.  With  the  growth  of  paid  up 
share  capital  the  demand  for  dividend  also  became  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  indivisibility  of  profits  which  was  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  societies  with  unlimited  liability 
basis  of  the  orthodox  type  had  therefore  to  be  given  up. 
Limited  liability  societies  were  therefore  allowed  even  in 
rural  areas  hi  spite  of  the  provision  in  the  law  that  credit 
societies  in  which  agriculturists  preponderated-  should  be 
unlimited  in  liability.  But  after  a  few  years  the  law  laying 
down  unlimited  liability  was  strictly  enforced,  and  np 
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society  in  which  agriculturists  preponderated  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  registered  on  the  limited  liability  basis.  The 
share  capital  was  regarded  as  the  basis  for  issuing  loans  to 
members  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  liability  character 
of  a  society. 

Another  feature  in  the  development  of  the  movement 
in  the  earlier  stages  was  that  societies  were  largely 
registered  for  separate  communities,  because  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  there  was  a  strong  predilection  for  exclusive  communal 
societies  in  the  State.  Later  on  the  department  discouraged 
the  formation  of  such  societies. 

In  the  early  years  the  executive  staff  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  very  small  number  of  Inspectors  with 
the  Registrar  at  the  head.  They  attended  to  propaganda 
work  in  addition  to  audit  and  supervision.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  societies  and  they  showed  signs  of  rapid 
expansion  and  increased  activity.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  societies  led  to  a  considerable  enhancement  of 
the  work  of  supervision  and  audit,  and  the  limited  depart¬ 
mental  staff  found  very  little  time  for  carrying  on 
sustained  and  systematic  propaganda.  With  a  view  to 
delimit  the  activities  of  the  department  to  the  statutory 
duties  enjoined  by  the  Regulation  and  to  enlist  non-official 
support,  supervising  unions  began  to  be  organised  from  1097 
(1921-22).  The  encouragement  given  by  the  Government 
to  these  unions  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  helped  their 
development.  In  addition  to  these  unions  the  Government 
appointed  honorary  organisers  of  co-operative  societies  in 
1099.  This  agency  was  subsequently  discontinued. 

Non-credit  activities  were  begun  during  the  early 
•days  of  the  movement,  though  they  did  not  make  much 
headway.  No  concentrated  effort  was  made  towards  a 
co-ordination  of  these  activities  and  those  of  the  credit 
societies.  Of  late,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
non-credit  societies  and  greater  interest  is  being  evinced  by 
.  co-operators  to  form  non-credit  societies. 

The  co-operative  movement  has  been  growing  in  Tra- 
vancore  during  the  last  twenty  one  years.  In  1111  M.  E. 
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there  were  1,766  societies.  All  the  societies  taken  together 
had. on  their  rolls  220,488  members.  This  will  be  seen  to  be 
a  phenomenal  result  when  the  statistics  ot  the  other  Indian 
states  and  provinces  are  taken  into  consideration.  The' 
average  number  per  primary  society  is  also  higher  in 
Travancore.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  there  are  village 
societies  in  which  the  number  of  members  is  more  than  500, 
The  average  membership  per  society  in  1111  M.  E.  was  126, 
Assuming  that  an  average  family  consists  of  five  persons, 
1,102,440  individuals  may  be  taken  to  have  come  within  the 
fold  of  the  movement. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  State  has  been  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  members  in  the  societies.  Women  freely 
participate  in  the  movement.  In  1111  M.  E.  there  .were 
25,545  women  who  were  members  of  co-operative  societies.' 
The  proportion  of  women  to  men  members  was  1:8.  There 
are  nine  societies  exclusively  for  women  and  most  of  them 
oarry  on  non-credit  activities. 

The  working  capital  of  the  societies  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  membership.  The  whole  move¬ 
ment  had  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  91,97,713  in  1111  M.  E., 
the  average  working  capital  per  society  being  Rs.  5,274. 
The  total  share  capital  of  the  movement  amounted 
to  Rs.  35,76,545.  The  average  paid  up  share  capital  per 
society  was  Rs.  2,050  and  that  per  member  Rs.  16.  The 
total,  ‘receipts  -'and  disbursements  under  deposits  were 
Rs.  21,87,717  and  Rs.  20,67,799  respectively.  The  total 
turn  over  of  all  societies  in  the  State  aggregated  to 
Rs,  1,55,32,170,  the  average  per  member  being  Rs.  70. 

The  Trivandrum  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  Ltd.  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  beginning  is  at  the  apex 
°f  fh0  credit  system.  It  corresponds  to  the 
provincial  banks  m  British  India.  Its  ideal 
is  to  mobilise  capital  by  balancing  surplus  or  deficiency  in 
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the  capital  of  the  taluk  banks  and  also  by  attracting  capital 
from  sources  outside  the  movement  and  thus  '  linking  up  the 
whole  organisation  with-  the  central  credit  system.  The 
bank  derives  its  funds  mainly  from  share  subscriptions,  re¬ 
serve  funds  of  societies  and  deposits  from  members  and 
non-members.  The  progress  of  the  bank  during  the  first 
six  years  was  unsatisfactory.  But  from  the  year  1097  it 
started  on  a  vigorous  career  and  showed  a  remarkably  rapid 
development.  The  bank  increased  the  subscribed  share  capi¬ 
tal  to  Rs.  9  lakhs  and  at  the  end  of  1111  it  had  3,665  members 
(712  societies  and  2,953  individuals),  a  paid  up  share  capital 
of  Rs.  1,42,200,  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  21,62,919  and  deposits 
amounting  to  Rs.  19,60,340.  The  rate  of  interest  on  fixed 
deposits  was  reduced  from  4j  to  3)  per  cent.  The  reserve 
fund  of  the  bank  amounted  to  Rs.  60,379. 

In  the  beginning  the  bank  financed  individuals  as  well 
as  primary  societies.  With  the  organisation  of  taluk  banks 
.  at  a  later  stage  to  interlink  the  primary  societies  with  the 
central  institution,  the  policy  of  discouraging  primary  socie¬ 
ties  to  deal  directly  with  the  Central  Bank  was  adopted. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  are  primary  societies  given  loans 
from  the  Central  Bank  direct.  “By  issuing  loans  to  in¬ 
dividuals,,  primary  societies,  urban  banks,  taluk  banks  and 
banking  unions,  the  Central  Bank  is  combining  in  itself  the 
varied  functions  of  a  primary  society,  a  central  bank  and  an 
apex  bank”.  This  policy  has  been  criticised  and  the  Deva- 
dhar  Committee  has  opined  that  the  practice  of  issuing 
loans  by  the  Central  Bank  to  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
primary  societies  and  of  financing  institutions  and  that  the 
Central  Bank  should  as  soon  as  possible  cease  to  give  loans 
to  individuals,  especially  in  areas  which  are  served  by  well 
managed  urban  banks.  The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  when  a  taluk  bank  or  a  banking  union  has  been  orga¬ 
nised  for  a  particular  area  the  Central  Bank  should  not  give 
loans  to  primary  societies  in  that  locality. 

The  following  table  shows  the  details  about  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank. 
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The  various  taluk  banks  in  the  State  constitute  the 
financial  agency  to  interlink  the  apex  bank  with  rural  pri¬ 
mary  societies.  The  taluk  banks  in  Tra- 
Taluk  banks.  vancor0  correspond  to  the  central  banks 
in  British  India.  The  first  taluk  bank  to  be  registered  was 
the  NSgercoil  People’s  Co-perative  Bank,  Ltd.,  No.  386,  which 
in  its  initial  stages  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  urban  bank 
but  was  eventually  transformed  into  a  bank '  for  financing 
societies  as  well.  The  area  of  operation  is  conterminous 
with  the  respective  taluks.  They  finance  individuals  also  and 
admit  them  to  membership.  In  1111  M.  E-  there  were  twenty- 
one  taluk  banks  including  three  banking  unions  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  working  capital  of  Rs.  15,86,743.  The  detailed  working 
of  these  banks  is  shown  in  the  following  statement. 
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The  urban  banks  serve  as  the  media  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  co-operative  finance  among  the  middle  class  popula- 

TT ,  ,  ,  tion  inhabiting  the  urban  areas.  In  the 

Urban  banks.  „  „ 

matter  ot  financing  there  exists  consider¬ 
able  over-lapping  between  these  banks  and  other  co-operative 
institutions  working  in  the  towns.  In  1111  M.  E.  there  were 
eighteen  urban  banks  working  in  the  State  with  a  total 
membership  of  10,304  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  5,70,514. 

The  primary  societies  form  the  unit  and  the  basis  of 
the  whole  co-operative  system.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
societies  under  this  head.  They  are  the 
Primary  societies.  agricuU;ural  and  the  non-agricultural  socie¬ 
ties.  The  agricultural  societies  are  composed  mostly  of 
agriculturists.  In  a  state  where  agriculturists  predominate 
in  number  it  is  natural  that  agricultural  primary  societies 
form  the  bulk.  There  are  1,380  agricultural  societies  with  a 
membership  of  149,206  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  35,89,493. 
These  societies  were  originally  designed  to  finance  agricul¬ 
turists  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  grip  of  the  money  lender, 
In  course  of  time,  however,  loans  were  misapplied  for  un¬ 
productive  purposes  and  most  of  the  societies  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  over-dues. 

■There  were  333  non-agricultural  societies  with  a 
membership  of  68,329  and  a  working  capital  of  Rs.  34,45,332 
in  1111  M.  E.  Societies  for  backward  communities  for 
Valans,  Afayas  and  other  denominations  come  under  this 
category.-  There  were  twenty  societies  for  Afayas,  forty 
two  societies  for  Valans,  twenty  three  for  coast  fishermen, 
ninety  three  for  Cheramars  and  eighteen  for  Sambavars. 
The  following  statements  give  details  about  their  working. 
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Non- agricultural  societies. 

Working 

Reserved 

Number  of 

N  umber  of  capital 
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Societies. 
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in  lakhs. 

in  lakhs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1102 
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27,758 

78 

•5 

1103 

295 
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23-0 

•5 

1104 
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1105 
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1106 
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1107 
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1-79 

1108 
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28-85 

■  2-24 
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The  organisation  of  supervising  union  sis  a  land-mark 
in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  union  ordinarily 
consists  of  a  major  portion  of  the  societies 
Internal  supervision.  inataluki  jtg  manag0ment  rests  with  a 

committee  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  affiliated  so¬ 
cieties.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  these  unions  are  called 
supervisors.  The  number  of  these  supervisors  varies  from 
three  to  one.  The  unions  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  The  funds  of  the  unions  consist  of  super¬ 
vision  funds  and  delegation  fees  collected  from  the  affiliated 
societies  and  the  annual  grant  they  obtain  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Instances  are  not  wanting  when  a  union  received 
subvention  from  the  Central  Bank.  There  were  twenty  eight 
unions  in  1111. 

In  1109  the  unions  combined  and  formed  the  All  Tra- 
vancore  Co-operative  Union  with  the  main  object  of  under¬ 
taking  propaganda,  organising  non-credit  societies  and 
serving  as  a  focussing  centre  of  co-operative  opinion  on 
various  subjects  affecting  the  movement.  The  name  of  tbe 
federation  of  local  unions  was  since  changed  into  the  Tra- 
vancore  Co-operative  Institute*  The  financial  position  of 
the  Institute  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  and  this  lack  of  funds  has  always  worked  as  a  handicap 
in  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  its  functions.  The  question 
of  the  revision  of  its  bye-laws  to  suit  the  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  movement  is  engaging  the  attention  of  its 
advisory  board. 


Non-credit  activities-  - 


The  co-operative  movement  in  Travancore  was  from  the 
beginning  mainly  intended  to  supply  easy  credit.  Non-credit 
societies  were  therefore  not  encouraged. 
'  Until  the  yea.r  1107  the  number  of 
these  societies  was  only  forty.  Bub  since  then  greater  im¬ 
portance  came  to  be  attached  to  the  formation  of  non-credit 
societies.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  demand  for 
efficient  co-operative  societies  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
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country,  forms  of  several  non-credit  societies  were  organised, 
some  of  which,  like  the  co-operative  insurance,  dairying, 
cattle  breeding  and  house  building  societies,  have  thus  been 
started.  The  salient  features  of  some  of  the  important  types 
of  non-credit  societies  are  shown  below: — 

Co-operative  dairying: —  The  problem  of  improving 
the  breed  of  local  cattle  and  tackling  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  pure  milk  on  a  co-operative  basis  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  people.  No  sustained  demand  was 
forthcoming  from  the  public.  As  a  result  of  the  incessant 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  department  in  co-ordination 
with  the  Agricultural  Department,  six  dairy  societies  have 
been  registered  at  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and 
Msvelikara.  Of  these  only  two  have  started  regular  work. 
The  Thirumala  KshlravyavasEya  Mahila  Co-operative  So¬ 
ciety,  Ltd.,  near  Trivandrum,  composed  exclusively  of  women, 
is  the  pioneer  in  this  sphere  of  activity.  The  milk  collected 
from  the  cows  owned  by  the  members  is  hygienically 
handled,  carefully  bottled,  sealed  and  distributed  in  the 
town  of  Trivandrum.  The  society  guarantees  the  purity 
and  genuineness  of  the  milk.  Milk  is  distributed  among 
such  government  institutions  like  hospitals,  the  Mathilakam, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  the  working  of  the  society  many  women 
in  the  rural  parts  are  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

A  society  called  the  Trivandrum  Cattle  Breeding  Co¬ 
operative  Society  has  been  started  to  take  care  of  the  dry 
cows  belonging  to  the  members.  The  society  undertakes  to 
maintain  the  cows,  cover  them  with  good  seed  bulls  and 
return  them  to  the  respective  owners  before  calving.  The 
Government  have  allowed  the  society  to  graze  the  cows  in 
the  Chulimala  Reserve  Forest  in  the  taluk  of  Ne<Jumangad. 

Insurance:— -The  Travancore  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society  is  the  first  indigenous  enterprise  to  undertake  the 
business  of  life  assuranoe  in  the  State.  This  Society  has 
two  branches  of  assuranoe  business— one  rural  insurance  for 
Rs.  100  to  Rs.  500  without  compulsory  medical  examination 
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and  the  other  for  amounts  above  Rs.  500  up  to  Rs.  10,000 
with ’medical  fitness  as  a  condition  precedent.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  extended  their  support  to  this  society  recently  by 
deputing  a  departmental  Inspector  to  it,  free  of  cost  for  a 
period  of  three  yearn,  to  render  the  necessary  advice  and 
assistance.  The  Co-operative  Insurance  Scheme  is  designed 
to  bring  to  the  very  door  of  even  poor  ■  rural  folks,  the- bene¬ 
fits  and- advantages  of  life  insurance.  Other  co-operative 
societies. are  also  allowed  to  take  shares  in  this  society. 

House  building.—  There  are  a  few  house  building  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  State,  for  example,  in  NSgercoil,  Alleppey  and 
Trivandrum. 

.  Women's  societies:—' The  Trivandrum  Hindu  Vanitha 
Co-operative  Society  is  conducting  a  weaving  school  and 
a  ladies’  co-operative  store  besides  a  credit  branch.  Her 
Highness  Maharani  Sethu  Pgrvathi  Bayi  is  the  Patron  of- 
this  society. 

The  women  of  Vanchiyur  in  Trivandrum  have  orga¬ 
nised  and  started  the  first  and  the  only  thrift  society.  The 
society  is  carrying  on  its  work  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
habit  of  self-help  and  thrift  among  the  members  by  inducing: 
them  to  save  something  by  keeping  home-safes  in  their- 
houses. 

Besides  the  Thirumala  Kshlravyavasaya  Mahila  Co¬ 
operative  Society  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
there  are  a  few  other  societies  for  women  for  promoting 
cottage  industries,  cow-rearing,  etc.  .  ■ 

Agricultural  farming: — Agricultural  farming  on  a  co-- 
operative  basis  is  being  carried  on  by  a  society  called  the 
Vasumathy  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  by  taking-up 
nearly- forty  acres  of  swampy  -  land  on  lease  from  the  Forest 
Department  within  the  reserve  forests  at  Kulat'hupula  and 
cultivating  the  area  with  paddy.  .  - 

Rural  reconstruction:—  The  village  uplift  movement -is 
also  taking  root- in  Travancore.  Many  a  village  society  has 
evinced  a  desire  to  -undertake  activities  of  some  kind  o'f- 
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other  in  furtherance  of-  the  cause  of  rural  betterment;-  'Two 
village  reconstruction  societies  have  been  started, :  -one  at 
Tholukkal  in  Neyyattinkara  taluk  and  the  other  at 
Ullannur  near  Panthalam  in  Central  Travancore.  The  co¬ 
operative  societies  at  dSTey^ttr  in  South  Travancore  and 
Elupunna  Thekku  in  North  Travancore  are  also  doing  good 
work  in  this  direction. 

Marketing  societies: — Recently  a  few  primary  societies 
for  marketing  have  also  been  registered.  There  is  a  society 
at  Mart' hSndam  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  working  under  its  direction,  engaged  in  collecting  and 
marketing  eggs.  Bee-keeping  is  encouraged.  A  Central 
Produce  Society  has  been  registered  at  Alleppey. 

Distributive  or  Consumers'  Societies: —  There  are  in  all 
thirty  consumers’  co-operative  societies  in  the  State.  Of 
them  the  Trivandrum  Co-operative  Distributive  Society, 
Ltd.,  No.  4,  with  its  fourteen,  branches  in  the  town,  and  trade 
transactions  exceeding  Rs.  one  and  a  half  lakhs  per  annum 
is  the  most  important. 

School  and  College  societies, — There  are  eight  such  so¬ 
cieties  working  in  the  different  high  schools  and  the  biggest 
among  them  is  the  Store  run  by  the  Maharaja’s  College  of 
Science,  Trivandrum.  The  College  Store  is  doing  very  satis¬ 
factory  work,  turning  out  business  to  the  extent  of  Rs. 
10,000  per  annum.  These  societies  have  a  great  educative 
value,  as  their  activities  are  among  the  educated  .younger 
generation. 

Besides  the  foregoing  types  of  non-credit  societies, 
there  are  several  miscellaneous  societies,  like  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Servants’  Societies  and  the  Benefit  Funds,  the  biggest 
among  them  being  the  Travancore  Teachers’  Co-operative 
Benefit  Fund,  Ltd.  ■  ■ 

A  Committee  of  Enquiry  presided  over  by  the  late  Mr. 
G.  K.  Devadhar,  President  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society, 
Poona,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1932  to  make 
an  exhaustive  survey  and  submit  recommendations  for 
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the  improvement  of  Co-operation  in  the  State.  The  Commi¬ 
ttee  submitted  its  report  in  1934,  along  with  a  draft  bill  to 
amend  the  suggestions  for  the  better  working  of  the 
societies.  The  bill  was  with  slight  modifications  passed 
into  law  as  Regulation  V  of  1112  and  it  came  into  operation 
on  the  8th  Mgdam  1112  /  19th  February  1937.  Several  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  were  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  Government  and  orders  issued.  The  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Department  has  also  been  reorganised. 

The  co-operative  societies  in  the  State  have  been 
Concessions  by  Government,  granted  the  following  concessions 
by  the  Government: — 

1.  Remission  of  registration  fees  and  exemption 
from  payment  of  stamp  duty  in  respect  of  instruments 
executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  registered  co-operative 
society,  of  court  fees  in  respect  of  applications  for-  the 
assignment  of  government  lands  and  also  of  search  fees  in 
the  Sub-Registry  offices, 

2.  Exemption  from  payment  of  income-tax  in  respect 
of  profits  of  co-operative  societies  and  dividends  earned  by 
members,  and  interest  earned  on  deposits  by  members  and 
non-members, 

3.  Remittance  of  moneys  due  between  co-operative 
societies  through  Government  treasuries  by  means  of  R.  T. 
R.  at  par, 

4.  Permission  to  open  public  accounts  with  Anchal 
Offices  and  Treasury  Savings  Banks  on  the  requisition  of 
the  Registrar  of  Go-operative  Societies  or  the  Assistant 
Registrars  and  to  make  two  withdrawals  a  week  from  such 
public  accounts  in  the  Anchal  Savings  Bank, 

5.  Free  publication  of  the  annual  accounts  and  audit 
reports  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  Government 
Gazette  on  the  requisition  of  the  Registrar  and  the  supply 
ot  societies  of  departmental  (Agricultural,  Go-operative  and 
Industries)  sheets  of  the  Government  Gazette  free  of  cost 
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and  the  full  Government  Gazette  on  payment  of  half  the 
annual  subscription, 

6.  Recovery  of  dues  to  the  '  co-operative  societies 
under  shares  and  loans  from  government  servants  by  heads 
of  offices  and  departments  on  requisitions  from  the  societies, 

7.  Permission  granted  to  the  secretaries  of  co¬ 
operative  societies  as  such  for  being  appointed  as  vendors 
for  the  sale  of  stamps, 

8.  Exemption  of  chitties  conducted  by  co-operative 
societies  and  confined  to  the  members,  from  registration 
under  the  Chitties  Regulation, 

9.  Permission  granted  to  all  government  servants  to 
become  members  of  co-operative  societies  and  to  take 
shares  or  place  deposits  therein;  and  to  officers  drawing  a 
pay  not  exceeding  Rs.  150  to  serve  on  the  committees  of  the 
societies  as  office-bearers  on  certain  conditions, 

10.  Acceptance  of  co-operative  societies  as  agents 
for  the  sale  of  departmental  manures, 

11.  The  assignment  of  thirty  acres  of  puthuval  land 
to  each  co-operative  society  composed  mainly  of  backward 
communities  without  auction  and  without  payment  of 
tharavila,  and  the  assignment  of  lands  under  the  Land  Colo¬ 
nisation  Rules  to  co-operative  societies  registered  or  to  be 
registered, 

12.  Authorisation  given  to  heads  of  departments  to 
place  contracts  for  works,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Registrar,  with  co-operative  societies  competent  under  the 
bye-laws  to  take  up  such  business  and  possessing  adequate 
resources, 

13.  Issue  of  loans  by  the  Director  of  Industries  to  the 
societies  of  bell-metal  workers  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Registrar. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
EDUCATION. 


The  history  of  education  in  Travancore  is  a  long  one 
which  divides  itself  into  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
disorganised  pial  schools  were  encouraged 
Early  account.  an(j  brought  to  fit  in  with  a  well-devised 
scheme  of  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  education  lead¬ 
ing  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  the  Travancore 
University.  It  was  the  talented  Queen  Rani  Parvathi  BSyi 
who  laid  the  first  foundations.  A  succession  of  illustrious 
rulers  built  upon  those  foundations  until  it  became  a  splendid 
edifice  in  the  reign  of  His  Highness  Sri  Mulam  Thiruns] 
Maharaja  whose  long  reign  of  forty  years  was  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  progress.  It  was,  however,  destined  for 
His  Highness  Sri  Chit’hira  Thirunal  Maharaja  to  place  the 
coping  stone  on  that  majestic  edifice.  It  is  not  possible  to 
date  the  beginning  of  Vernacular  education  in  Travancore. 
Each  Kara  or  subdivision  of  the  village  had  a  Kalari  where 
physical  education  was  imparted.  Instruction  in  the  three 
R’s  was  also  given  to  such  of  the  children  as  were  sent  to 
the  pial  schools.  The  teaching  was  a  work  of  love  and  no 
regular  tuition  fee  was  demanded  from  the  pupils.  •  The 
village  schoolmaster  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
small  dues  and  perquisites,  the  individual  contributions  often 
paid  in  kind  being  small  in  value  and  irregular  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  payment.  For  higher  education  there  were  no  schools. 
But  young  men  who  were  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies 
found  no  difficulty  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  pundits, 
physicians  and  astrologers  of  reputation  who  had  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  generosity  to  help  the  aspirants  for  knowledge. 
More  was  learnt  from  the  association  with  the  Guru  and  in 
the  light  of  his  example  than  from  regular  teaching  or  peda¬ 
gogic  discourse. 
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Women  of  the  middle  classes  like  their  sisters  in  high 
life  knew  to  read  and  write  and  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  things  and  no  small  share  of 
lemalo  education.  jjinc]u  culture  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  study  and  recitation  of  the  Pursnas  and  IthihSsas. 
Music  was  also  a  common  accomplishment.  The  earliest 
systematic  attempt  in  female  education  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Mead  who  in  1819  established  a  Boarding  School  for  Girls  at 
Nagercoil,  meant  primarily  for  Christian  children.  Her 
object  was  “to  give  a  plain  instruction  united  with  a  Christian 
and  moral  education,’’  along  with  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  girls  were  taught  knitting,  spinning  and  needle¬ 
work.  Crotchet  and  embroidery  work  was  added  and 
“pillow  lace”  work  introduced.  The  industry  of  lace  work 
gradually  expanded  and  is  now  widely  appreciated  in  India 
and  abroad.  Schools  were  opened  at  Alleppey  by  Mrs.  Norton 
and  at  Kottayam  by  Mrs.  Bailey.  The  popular  feeling 
against  sending  girls  to  schools  gradually  subsided.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  female  teachers  added  to  its  popularity.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  not  content  with  merely  establishing  schools- 
They  also  tried  to  influence  public  opinion,  publishing  pam¬ 
phlets  which  described  the  advantages  of  female  education. 
A  large  number  of  mission  schools  were  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  State  from  the  centres  of  missionary  activity.  Thus 
female  education  spread  throughout  the  State. 

The  Government,  however,  did  little  for  the  spread  of 
female  education  at  that  time.  In  the  Administration  Re¬ 
port  of  Travancore  for  1038  M.  E.  (1862— - 63)  Dewan  T. 
Madhava  Rao  said:  “Very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
for  female  education*  This  subject  calls  for  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  ;  such  education  must  be,  among  other  advantages,  the 
foundation  of  important  social  reform.”  Prior  to  that  year 
there  were  two  Sirkar  schools  for  girls  in  Trivandrum,  one 
English  and  the  other  Vernacular.  The  former  was  located 
at  the  Cantonment  and  was  meant  chiefly  for  the  education 
of  Christian  girls.  The  more  advanced  pupils  received 
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lessons  in  drawing  and  music.  French  was  also  taught  on 
thepayment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  Sirkar  Vernacular  School  opened  at  Karamanai 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  Brahman  girls.  This  school  re¬ 
ceived  speciai  encouragement  from  H.  H.  the  First  Prince,  Sri 
Vi§5kham  Thirunal,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  give  the 
pupils  instruction  in  Hindu  Music.  In  1045  M.  E.  (1869—70), 
at  the  request  of  the  people,  the  Government  opened  a  verna¬ 
cular  school  within  the  Fort  at  Trivandrum  and  appointed 
four  female  teachers  for  the  two  schools  in  the  town. 

At  this  stage  it  is  convenient  to  anticipate  the  work 
of  future  years.  Another  private  English  school  for  girls  was 
started  at  Alleppey  in  1049  M.  E.  (1873—74).  The  mission 
schools  at  Quilon  and  Alleppey  began  to  receive  grants 
from  the  Government  in  the  year  1052  M.  E.  (1876—77).  Co¬ 
education  was  freely  allowed  in  the  vernacular  schools, 
though  there  were  four  institutions  exclusively  for  girls. 
It  was  a  distinctive  feature  that  “in  this  coast  females  were 
educated  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  elsewhere  in 
India.”  The  Zanana  Mission  opened  an  English  school  for 
girls  within  the  Fort  at  Trivandrum  in  1039  M.  E.  (1863), 
Hindu  girls  continued  to  attend  this  institution  which 
received  financial  aid  from  the  Government. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  attending 
sohools  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement. 

Number  of  girls  under 
Year.  instruction. 

1070  28,933 

1080  47,570 

1090  73,832 

The  Government  established  a  second  grade  college 
at  Trivandrum  in  the  year  1897.  In  1083  M.  E.  (1907—08)  all 
the  girls’  schools  in  the  State  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  an  Inspectress  and  four  Assistant  Inspectresses  were 
appointed.  The  policy  of  appointing  women  as  teachers  in 
the  Girls’  School  branch  of  the  department  was  strictly 
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adhered  to.  The  Education  Reforms  Committee  recommended 
the  introduction  of  a  post-intermediate  course  in  domestic 
science  in  the  College  for  Women  and  courses  in  domestic 
•science,  music  and  drawing  as  well  as  alternative  courses  of 
studies  after  the  IV  Form  in  the  English  schools  for  girls. 

The  facilities  given  to  female  education  are  thus  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  Administration  Report  for  the  year  1102  M.  E.: 

_  _  “In  the  colleges  for  boys  the  number  of  wo- 

Further  Progress.  ,  rn 

men  students  during  the  year  was  98  or  10 

less  than  that  in  the  previous  year.  The  reason  for  this  has 
already  been  noticed.  Taking  the  figures  for  a  decade,  the 
number  in  1093  was  20,  which  increased  to  31  during  the  fjrst- 
quinquennium  and  to  98  during  the  second  quinquennium.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  increase  during  the  decade  was  390. 
The  same  phenomenal  increase  is  witnessed  in  the  English 
schools  for  boys,  where  there  were  4,216  girls,  or  3,372  girls 
more  than  the  number  a  decade  ago.  The  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  these  schools  was  399.  Co-education  was  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  vernacular  schools  from  very  remote  times  and 
hence  there  was  no  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
girls  in  the  vernacular  schools  for  boys.  The  number  of  gilds 
in  these  schools  rose  from  66,225  in  1093  to  108,226  in  1102, 
i.e.,  by  42,001  or  63  per  cent.  The  practice  whereby  it  became 
possible  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  conducted  in 
one  and  the  same  institution  has  been  instrumental  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  female  education  in  the  State.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  system  under  which  out  of  176,419  girls  attend¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges,  112,633  or  63  per  cent,  attended  boys’ 
schools,  the  provision  of  separate  facilities  for  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  different  stages  of  instruction  would  have 
presented  difficulties  of  serious  magnitude.” 

A  differentiation  in  the  curricula  for  girls’  schools  and 
boys’  schools  has  been  attempted  by  the  inclusion  in  the  curri¬ 
cula  of  girls’  schools  of  such  subjects  as  singing  and  sewing, 
and  by  the  maintenance,  in  the  English  High  School  for.  Girls, 
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Trivandrum,  and  in  the  Thirumalavilssam  ■ 'BEliksmatam, 
Thiruvalla,  of  a  special  section  giving  a  course  of  instruction 
in  three  years  to  senior  girls  in  subjects  coming  under  dome¬ 
stic  science,  such  as  cooking,  sick-nursing,  first  aid,  needle¬ 
work,  etc.  Domestic  economy  has  been  included  as  an 
optionalsubjectintwo  of  the  public  examinations  conducted 
by  the  department.  Examinations  in  music  were  also  held. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  rapid  advance  of 
female  education  in  the  State  since  the  year  1 100  M.  E. 


Year 

(M.E.) 


IIoF 

1101 

1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 
1111 


-o  •  rt 

a  ^  *ei 

,if 

4411 


469 

I 

495 

503 

516 

525 

528 

541 

r  141 
|  142 
144 
143 


Number  under  instruction 


O  | 

224'  '  8,418 
232  8,802 

192!  9,585 

203i  10,428 

23s[  11,150 

236|  12,165 

230:  12,809 

265j  13,529 

338;  13,459 

359!  11,336 
341|  16,190 

33?  I  17,047 


15pl5 

159,978 

165,118 

178,817 

190,786 

201,286 

206,882 

220,646 

231,403 

240,789 

251,179 

264,841 


1,1051163, 502 


l,467j 

1.524 
1,503 

1.525 


jl70,479 
176,419 
[190, 951j 
1230,699! 


1, 503-215, 190j 
1,513! 

1,494| 

1,- 

1,519! 


221,434 
235,934 
1246,693 
1257,003 

1,734269,444 

I 

2,0921284,317 


*  Recognised  institutions  for  girls  after,  the  introduction  of  oo-eduoa- 
tion  in  the  schools. 
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Although  there  were  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  at  the  primary  stage  until  1108  M.  E.  (1932-33),  co- 
”  Co  education  education  was  •  freely  permitted  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  boys’  schools  with  a 
view  to  enable  young  girls  to  study  in  schools  near  their 
homes.  The  number  of  girls  studying  in  boys’  schools  was 
far  greater  than  the  number  studying  in  girls’  schools.  Out 
of  a  total  of  7,780  girls  under  instruction  in  1060  M.  E. 
(1884-85)  as  many  as  5,278  were  in  mixed  schools.  Even  in 
the  colleges  -at  Trivandrum  co-education  is  allowed  in 
subjects  in  which  the  College  for  Women  did  not  offer  in¬ 
struction.  As  such,  the  Education  Reforms  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  existence  of  separate  schools  on  both  the  English 
and  Vernacular  sides  as  unnecessary,  and  on  their  recom¬ 
mendation  all  primary  schools  except  those  maintained  for 
Muslim  girls  were  declared  ‘mixed  schools’  in  1109  (1933-34), 
co-education  being  adopted  as  the  departmental  policy  as 
regards  primary  schools.  In  the  higher  classes  and  forms 
too  co-education  is  allowed  in  places  where  separate  schools 
or  colleges  for  girls  are  not  available.  The  subjoined  state¬ 
ment  shows  the  rapid  advance  of  co-education  during  the 
years  1101-1110  M.  E. 
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|  Number  of  girls  attending 

Year 

!  «,!„ 

Remarks. 

(M.E.) 

ofo 
rt  ojs 
H-g 

Yerx 

cula 

school 

boy 

1101 

108 

3,868 

104,583 

1102 

'  98 

| 

4,216 

108,226 

1103 

!  82 

4,690 

119,172 

1104 

[  66 

5,122 

127,128 

1105 

1  62 

5,725 

133,663 

(a)  &  (b)  in¬ 
clude  primary 

1106 

53 

6,060 

138,250 

schools. 

1107 

67 

6,471 

147,827 

1108 

96 

6,320 

156,970 

1109 

124 

6,956 

209,648  (a) 

1110 

133 

8,114 

219,227  (b) 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  attending 
boys’  schools  is  not  without  certain  defects.  In  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1110  M.  E.  (1934- 
35)  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  said: — 

“This  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  reading 
in  boys’  schools  of  the  secondary  grade  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  preference  of  co-education  on  the  part  of  the  girl 
pupils  and  their  guardians  as  to  the  non-existence  of  sepa¬ 
rate  girls’  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Though  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  Travancore  is  far  in  advance  of  other 
parts  of  India  in  the  matter  of  co-education,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  in  many  co-educational  schools  the  needs  and 
88 
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requirements  of  girls  tend  to  be  disregarded.  Under  co¬ 
education,  as  it  exists  at  present,  the  girls  have  no  share  in 
the  corporate  life  of  the  school  and  they  generally  do  not 
take  part  in  the  extra  class  activities  of  the  school,  such 
as  games  and  associations.  Nor  are  separate  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  this  respect.  There  are  not  a  few  schools 
where  the  girl  pupils  do  not  even  have  separate  retiring 
rooms.  Co-education  under  such  conditions  deprives  the 
girls  of  opportunities  for  self-expression  and  development  of 
character  and  provides  therefore  a  kind  of  training  which 
is  far  inferior  to  what  is  attempted,  and  often  attempted 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  in  separate  girls’ 
schools.  In  our  so-called  co-ed ucational  schools,  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  curricula  to  the  needs  of  girls  is  also  not  possi¬ 
ble.  Competent  opinion  in  India  and  abroad,  while  not 
objecting  to  co-education  in  the  primary  and  the  university 
stages,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  separate  schools  for  girls  at 
the  secondary  stages.  Financial  stringency  stands  in  the 
way  of  developing  separate  schools  for  girls  at  present,  but 
when  the  financial  conditions  improve,  one  of  the  main  duties 
of  the  department  should  be  the  opening  of  separate  girls’ 
high  schools  in  localities  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
this  connection  and  in  respect  of  female  education  gene¬ 
rally,  the  recommendation  of  the  Hartog  Committee  that  ‘in 
the  interests  of  the  advance  of  Indian  education  as  a  whole, 
priority  should  not  be  given  to  the  claims  of  girls’  education 
in  every  scheme  of  expansion’  is  worthy  of  note”. 

The  first  English  school  in  Travancore  was  started 
by  W.  T.  Ringletaube,  a  native  of  Prussia.  From  1806  to 
1816  he  devoted  himself  to  evangelical 
enterprises.  work,  carrying  with  him  the  mission  of 
English  education  wherever  he  went.  He 
established  several  schools  for  poor  children,  Christian  as 
well  as  non-Christian,  and  in  1813  there  were  six  schools 
under  his  supervision,  Instruction  was  given  in  reading, 
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writing  and  arithmetic.  Christian  children  were  also  taught 
the  catechism  besides  being  helped  to  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  other  religious  books.  Books  were  supplied  by 
presents  from  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  though  not 
in  sufficient  numbers.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Resident,  Col.  Munro,  Ringletaube’s  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
education  were  aided  by  a  grant  of  land  at  a  nominal  rental 
made  by  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi.  But  the  most  important 
name  connected  with  educational  work  in  the  State  is  that 
of  Rev.  Mead  who  came  as  a  missionary  of  the  London 
Mission  Society  in  1817  and  settled  in  NagercSil.  He  was 
a  very  enthusiastic  worker  who  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  education  till  his  death  in  1873.  In 
1818  he  founded  the  Nagercoil  Seminary  which  was  the 
first  institution  to  give  regular  English  education  in  Tra- 
vancore.  English,  Malayalam,  Tamil  and  Sanskrit  were 
taught  with  the  prime  object  of  communicating  “religious 
and  useful  knowledge”.  The  Seminary  gradually  grew  into 
a  second  grade  college,  which  still  continues  to  be  a  popular 
educational  institution  in  South  Travancore.  Rev.  Mead 
established  several  other  institutions  including  industrial 
schools  and  was  also  the  pioneer  of  female  education  in  the 
State.  The  good  work  thus  begun  was  continued  with 
remarkable  zeal  by  the  London  Mission  Society. 

Another  batch  of  Protestant  missionaries,  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  have  also  contributed  largely  to  the  growth 
of  education  in  the  State.  In  1816  the  Syrians  had  a  college 
at  Kottayam  for  training  their  priests  and  ministers.  It 
was  thrown  open  for  secular  education,  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
struction  being  extended  to  non-Ohristians  also.  In  the 
same  year  Rapi  Lakshmi  Bayi  sanctioned  a  donation  of 
Rs.  20,0GO  to  the  funds  of  the  college  and  a  monthly  grant 
of  Rs.  70  for  the  hospital  attached  to  it.  The  college  was 
handed  over  to  the  Church  Mission  Society  in  1837  when  the 
Syrians  separated  from  the  Mission.  It  soon .  became  a 
second  grade  college  and  was  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
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Madras.  Later  on,  the  Catholic  missionaries  entered  the 
field  and  greatly  interested  themselves  in  the  spread  of 
female  education.  They  too  received  substantial  aid  from 
the  Government  in  the  shape  of  grants  of  land.  Thus  higher 
education  in  Travancore,  on  modern  lines,  dates  so  far  back 
as  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
London  Mission  and  the  Church  Mission  Societies  es¬ 
tablished  two  English  schools  at  Nagercoil  and  Kottayam. 

The  direct  activity  of  the  State  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  began  more  than  a  century  ago  in  992  M.  E.  (1817 
A.  D.)  when  Her  Highness  Rani  Gouri 
State  activity,  Bayi  issued  a  rescript  directing 

“that  the  State  should  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  people  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  backward¬ 
ness  in  the  spread  of  enlightenment  among  them,  that  by 
diffusion  of  education  they  might  become  better  subjects 
and  public  servants,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  State 
might  be  advanced  thereby’’.  Schools  were  established  in 
several  places.  Men  of  suitable  qualifications  were  appoint¬ 
ed  as  teachers.  Every  vernacular  school  was  to  have  two 
teachers  paid  by  the  State,  each  teacher  receiving  a  monthly 
salary  of  fifty  fanams,  (a  little  over  Rs.  7).  The  Tahsildar  of 
the  taluk  was  to  inspect  the  school  once  in  fifteen  days, 
acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of  management,  find  out 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  level 
of  their  studies  and  send  reports  to  the  Huzur  Outchery. 
This  was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  cost 
of  education  is  a  charge  on  public  funds  and  the  supervision 
thereof  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the  State.  But  edu¬ 
cational  activity  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  dates 
only  from  the  year  1834  when  His  Highness  SwSthi  Thiru- 
nal  Maharaja  visited  the  English  Seminary  at  Nagercoil 
and,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  English  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State,  invited  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Headmaster  of 
the  institution,  to  start  an  English  school  for  boys  at  the 
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capital.  The  school  was  soon  started.  As  instruction  was 
imparted  free,  the  number  of  students  admitted  was  at 
first  necessarily  limited.  It  was  a  private  school  and  the 
Government  contributed  the  fees  for  eighty  pupils.  In 
less  than  a  year  Mr.  Roberts’  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  became  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s 
Free  School.  The  school  continued  a  free  institution  till 
1863-64.  In  that  year  the  Government  recognised  that  the 
time  had  come  to  levy  a  small  fee  from  all  boys  admitted  to 
the  school.  The  rate  of  fees  prescribed  was  very  reason¬ 
able,  ranging  from  four  annas  to  half  a  rupee  per  month. 
Originally  the  number  of  admissions  was  restricted  as  the 
Government  paid  only  the  fees  of  eighty  students.  When  the 
fee  system  was  introduced,  the  restriction  on  admission  was 
withdrawn.  Immediately  the  number  on  rolls  rose  to  500. 
All  classes  of  people  responded  to  the  call  of  education,  and 
despite  the  natural  prejudices  against  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  members  of  the  most  conservative  and  orthodox 
section  of  the  people  sought  admission  to  the  school.  With 
a  view  to  create  a  stimulus  for  study  among  the  students 
of  the  district  schools,  six  scholarships  were  founded  in  the 
Trivandrum  school.  In  1866  the  Free  School  was  raised  to 
the  status  of  a  college  and  the  classes  were  divided  into 
Junior  and  Senior  Departments,  with  a  preparatory  school 
attached  to  the  former.  The  Senior  Department  sent  up 
candidates  for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
Madras.  A  spacious  building  for  housing  the  college  was 
constructed  in  1045  M.  E. 

In  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  that  building  which 
is  the  parent  structure  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja’s  College  of 
Science,  the  Maharaja  said:  “I  consider  this  as  a  grand 
occasion.  In  laying  the  foundation  for  a  college  we  are  in 
fact  imparting  strength  and  durability  to  a  system  of  publio 
education  of  a  high  order,  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  rising  generation  and  on 
generations  yet  unborn. 
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“It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect  that  English  educa¬ 
tion  struck  early  root  in  Travancore,  that  under  favourable 
auspices  it  has  attained  satisfactory  growth  and  that, 
already  pressing  on  the  material  limits  provided  for  it  by 
my  venerated  predecessors,  it  now  calls  for  enlarged  accom¬ 
modation. 

“Such  a  call,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say,  will,  at 
all  times,  be  responded  to  by  the  State  with  the  utmost 
alacrity. 

“You  have  seen  the  excellent  plan  of  the  proposed 
college  prepared  by  our  esteemed  Chief  Engineer.  lam 
sure  that  with  Mr.  Barton  execution  will  not  fall  short  of 
conception,  and  I  may  therefore  hope  that  before  long  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  inviting  friends  and  well-wishers 
to  assemble  again  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  spacious, 
solid  and  durable  building  to  which  the  Government  and 
people  can  point  with  pleasure  and  pride-— a  building  that 
will  be  more  commensurate  with  the  standard  to  which 
Mr.  John  Ross,  with  the  able  assistance  he  enjoys,  has 
raised  the  education  of  our  youth. 

“I  hope  to  see  this  standard  raised  still  higher,  till  it 
claims  to  be  on  a  level  with  even  that  attained  by  the  most 
advanced  educational  institutions  in  India. 

“I  hope  I  am  not  over-sanguine.  There  is  every 
encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the  steady  zeal  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  weighty  interests  of  education, 
from  the  great  eagerness  shown  by  parents  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  advancement  of  their  children,  and  from  the  remarkable 
receptive  manifested  by  the  youths  themselves. 

“To  the  numerous  pupils  I  see  assembled  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  I  will  only  say,  pursue  your  various 
studies  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  perseverence;  you 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  anxious  care  bestowed  on  you 
by  your  country  for  cultivated  intelligence  and,  even  over¬ 
flowing  into  other  countries,  prove  yourselves  formidable  yet 
friendly  rivals  to  those  whom  other  colleges  send  abroad. 


The  Physics  Laboratory,  College  of  Science. 
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By  such  a  course  you  will  win  credit  for  yourselves  and  / . 
honour  for  your  country.  \ 

“It  now  remains  that  I  invoke  fervently  the  hiassj^f,*»^ 
of  the  Almighty  on  our  task  and  proceed  to  perform  my 
part  of  this  day’s  ceremonial”. 

The  building  was  completed  in  1873.  Piles  of  build¬ 
ings  have  bean  added  subsequently  at  the  cost  of  many 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

In  1875  provision  was  also  made  for  the  legal  train¬ 
ing  of  the  rising  generation  by  the  establishment  of  a  law 
class.  Dr.  Ormsby,  a  judge  of  the  Sadr  Court,  was  appointed 
the  first  Professor  of  Law.  The  colleges  were  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Madras.  Till  1883  the  subjects  taught 
for  the  degree  courses  were  English,  a  Second  Language 
(Sanskrit  or  Malayalam),  Philosophy,  History,  Mathematics 
and  Law.  A  Chemistry  chair  was  opened  in  1884  with 
Mr.  H.  N.  Reade  as  Professor.  The  Philosophy  chair  also 
had  become  popular  under  Dr.  Harvey  and  his  pupil,  P.  Sun- 
daram  Pillai.  The  Trivandrum  College  soon  found  a  repu¬ 
tation  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency  for  efficient  teach¬ 
ing  and  an  academic  atmosphere.  Its  alumni  rendered 
excellent  accounts  of  themselves  in  various  professions.  Of 
them  Maharaja  Vi4akham  Thirunal  said  in  April  1882 
“That  the  native  portion  of  the  Government  Service  and  of 
the  Bar  has  immensely  improved  during  the  past  forty  years 
is  a  fact  which  the  most  cavilling  critic  will  not  deny.  If 
this  result  full  of  importance  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the 
higher  education  given  by  Government,  to  what  else  is  it 
due?  The  result  is  a  happy  one  equally  to  the  governing 
and  governed  classes.  The  good  is  far  from  being  confined 

to  British  territories . Every  educated  native  in  or  out 

of  Government  Service  is  a  radiant  point  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  possessing  mainly  self-respect  and  grateful  loyalty 
Government”. 

The  policy  of  establishing  schools  was  not  confined 
to  the  capital  town,  About  the  time  the  Free  School  was 
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established,  district  English  schools  had  been  opened  at 
Kayamkulam,  KSfctSr  and  such  other  places  and  placed 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Roberts.  The  district 
schools  were,  however,  neglected  for  a  time  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties.  They  were  again  revived  in  1049  M.  E. 

The  development  of  vernacular  education  also  re¬ 
ceived  increasing  recognition.  The  Government  earmarked 
an  allotment  for  vernacular  schools  in  the 
eduoatbn.1,  districts  on  a  sound  and  well-matured  plan. 

In  the  year  1042  M.  E.  Mr.  Sankarasubbier 
was  appointed  Director  of  Vernacular  Education.  A  Central 
Vernacular  School  was  started  in  Trivandrum  and  11  district 
schools  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  who  were  under  instruction  in 
all  the  vernacular  schools  taken  together  was  855.  A  system 
of  grants-in-aid  was  sanctioned  to  private  schools  in  1044. 
Within  two  years  the  number  of  district  schools  rose  to  49  of 
which  29  were  departmental  and  20  aided  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  rose  to  2,455  in  two  years. 
In  1044  the  Director  said: —  “Vernacular  Schools  are  mani¬ 
festly  rising  in  popularity.  Vernacular  education  is  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  the  people.”  In  1046,  a  new  scheme 
for  promoting  vernacular  education  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Government.  According  to  it  each  proverthy  was  to  have 
one  school,  though  of  a  lower  order.  The  inhabitants  were 
to  find  the  necessary  buildings,  while  the  Government  under¬ 
took  to  pay  a  small  grant  of  one  fanam  for  each  pupil  as  a 
part  of  the  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the  teachers.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  thus  established  con¬ 
sisted  of  reading,  writing  (both  on  cadjan  and  paper),  arith¬ 
metic,  geography  and  history.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  taluk  schools  was  the  same  but  the  standard  was 
higher.  In  the  Central  Vernacular  School  at  Trivandrum 
the  standard  was  higher  still  and  embraced  Euclid  (the 
whole  of  the  Erst  Book),  algebra  (to  simple  equations)  and 
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histories  of  India  and'Travancore.  In  a  few  schools  there 
was  provision  made  for  teaching  Sanskrit.  Tamil  was  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  South  Travancore.  The  efficiency 
of  inspection  was  improved.  In  1047,  when  Mr.  Sankara- 
subbier  was  transferred  to  the  Revenue.  Department, 
there  were  188  schools  in  working  order,  of  which  29  were 
government  district  schools,  141  proverthy  or  village  schools 
and  18  grant-in-aid  schools.  Ten  Deputy  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  proverthy  schools. 
The  number  of  vernacular  schools  steadily  increased.  In 
10<i9  their  number  was  233  with  a  strength  of  11,436  pupils. 
The  sum  allotted  as  grants-in-aid  also  increased.  The 
aided  schools  showed  marked  progress.  In  1049  the  district 
schools  were  thrown  open  to  all  communities,  thus  con¬ 
ferring  the  chance  of  education  in  some  measure,  however 
small,  to  the  backward  classes.  In  1051  the  rules  regulat¬ 
ing  grants  were  declared  applicable  “to  all  schools  under 
whatever  management”  which  taught  vernacular  up  to  a 
certain  standard  and  which  showed  an  attendance  of  not 
less  than  twenty  five  pupils.  The  grant  was  not  to  exceed 
Rs.  75  to  schools  with  an  attendance  of  forty  or  above  and 
Rs.  50  to  those  having  an  attendance  of  below  forty.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  grant  should  cover  one  half  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  salary  of  the  teaching  staff.  This  policy  resulted  in 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  vernacular  schools. 
The  following  statements  compare  the  figures  relating  to 
English  and  vernacular  education  in  1049  and  1058  M.  E. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  while  the 
progress  in  English  education  was  slow,  there  was  marked 
advance  in  vernacular  education — an  advance  which  to  a 
large  extent  was  achieved  by  the  policy  of  giving  grants-in- 
aid  to  private  schools.  The  total  number  of  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  English  and  vernacular  taken  together,  during  the 
period  1049  M.  E.  and  1058  M.  E.  increased  from  217  to  689  or 
by  217'5  per  cent,  and  of  pupils  from  11,499  to  38,354  or  by 
234’5  per  cent.  The  net  expenditure  which  was  Rs.  75,786 
in  1049  rose  to  Rs.  1,11,341  in  1058,  i.  e.,  by  49  per  cent. 

The  year  1069  M.  E.  forms  an  important  landmark  in 
the  progress  of  vernacular  education.  In  that  year  the 
Governmen  t  decided  to  bring  in  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
existing  indigenous  schools  within  the  government  edu¬ 
cational  system  by  giving  them  grants-in-aid  and  subjecting 
them  to  departmental  inspection.  This  necessitated  an 
increase  in  the  Inspecting  Staff  from  thirteen  to  thirty  two 
officers.  The  Text  Book  Committee  which  was  constituted 
in  1042  M.  E.  (1866-67)  was  also  reorganised  and  improved. 
The  schools  were  classified  into  higher,  middle  and  lower 
according  to  the  standards  of  instruction  imparted.  Sepa¬ 
rate  vernacular  schools  for  girls  were  started  in  1063  M.  E. 
Till  then  boys  and  girls  sat  together  in  all  the  vernacular 
schools.  In  1067  M.  E.  the  fees  in  all  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  vernacular  village  schools  were  abolished  and  those  in 
the'  next  higher  classes  considerably  reduced,  with  a  view 
to  help  the  poor  who  attended  the  schools. 

Meanwhile,  English  education  also  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserved.  With  a  view  to  relieve  the  Principal 
.  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja’s  College  as  far 

English  education. 

as  possible  from  his  onerous  duties  as 
Superintendent  of  District  Schools  and  to  provide  better 
supervision  to  these  schools,  a  full  time  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  appointed  in  1062,  the  Principal  still  re¬ 
taining  the  power  to  direct  the  course  of  instruction  and  to 
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exercise  general  supervision  as  the  Director  of  , English 
Education.  In  1063  M.  E.  the  advantages  of  the  system  of 
grantrin-aid  were  extended  to  private  English  schools.  The 
number  of  aided  English  schools  which  was. only  five  in  1065 
M.  E..  rose  to  twenty  two  in  1069  M.  E.  In  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  the  Government  to  have  a  “range  of  4  high  schools 
running  from  north,  to  south  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  from 
each  other,”  the  district  schools  at  Kpttayam,  Quilon  and 
Alleppey  were  raised  to  the  High  School  standard. 

The  claims  of  special  and  technical  education  were 
also  recognised.  Travanoore  entered  the  field  of  technical 
T  j  j  education  late,  though  earlier  than  the 
education.  other  Indian  States  and  Provinces.  The 
Christian  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
introduce  arts  and  industrial  education  in  the  country.  In 
1820  Rev..  C.  Mead  founded  the  School  of  Industry  at 
NSgercoil  for  the.  purpose  of  promoting  popular  arts. and 
instructing  the  “children  of  industrious  parents”.  The  boys 
were  first  taught  lessons  in  printing  and  book-binding. 
Similar  Schools  were  established  at  Neyyur  and  other  places. 
Among  the  industries  taught  and  spread  at  the  instance  of 
the  missionaries  we  need  only  record  a  passing  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  art  of  weaving,  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  indigo. 
But  this  benevolent  enterprise  inaugurated  by  Rev.  Mead 
was  neglected  by  the  mission  for  some  time. 

A  Medical  Class  under  the  charge  of  the  Brigade 
Medical  Officer  was  started  in  1038  M.  E.  (1862-63)  to  train 
stipendiaries  for  employment  as  Dressers.  The  Medieal 
School  which  was  maintained  for  imparting  training  to 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Service  was  closed 
after  some  years,  but  it  was  revived  in  1060  M.-  E.  (1884-85) 
with  a  new  class  of  ten  students. 

A  Law  Class  with  a  teacher  engaged  from  Madras 
was,  as  has  been  said,  attached  to  the  Central  School  at 
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Trivandrum  in  1038  M..E.  (1863-64).  A  Vernacular  Law 
Class  also  was1  opened  in  the  next  year  to  train  applicants 
for  posts  in  the  Police  Department.  This  arrangement 
continued  for  four  years. 

:■  The  School,  of  Arts:—  In  1041  M.  E.  (1865-66)  the 
Government  maintained  a  small  establishment  consisting 
of  a  group  of  carvers,  two  artists  and  a  photographer, 
attached  to  the  Huzur  Cutehery.  This  establishment  was 
transferred  to  the  Education  Department  in  1064  M.  E.  and 
has  since  been  called  the  Industrial  School  of  Arts  with  two 
branches,  the  Art  Branch  and  the  Industrial  Branch.  The 
work  done  was  of  such  fine  quality  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  wrote: — 

“I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  School  of  Arts,  which 
was  started  last  year  at  Trivandrum,  under  the  direction  of 
trained  students  from  this  school,  is  doing  good  work, 
especially  in  providing  designs  of  a  pure  Indian  type  for  the 
ivory  carvers  employed  by  the  Travancore  State.  This  is 
an  industry  which  might  be  developed  into  an  important 
one,  if  the  wretched  European  designs  formerly  in  vogue 
Sire  entirely  given  up  for  good  native  patterns.  Good  native 
ivory  work  would  have  an  almost  unlimited  market  in 
Europe  and  America.” 

Pottery  and  porcelain  work  also  received  encourage¬ 
ment.  In  1069  M.  E.  (1888-89)  experiments  were  made  in 
this  institution  with  stone,  clay,  etc.  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  superior  pottery  and  porcelain.  Several  models 
of  table  ornaments,  paper-weights  and  ornamental  flower 
vases  were  made  successfully.  The  best  workmen  in  the 
various  industries  established  in  the  State  were  encouraged 
through  the  revenue  authorities  to  produce  really  artistic 
works  and  send  them  to  the  School  of  Arts  for  exhibition 
and  sale.  Steps  were  taken ,  to  introduce  carpet-weaving 
and  stained  glass  work  as  subjects  of  study  in  the  school. 
The  rules  relating  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
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school  were  passed  in  1071  M.  E.  (1895-96).  The  school  now 
..provides  for  the  teaching  of  wood-carving,,  smithery  work, 
lacquer  work,  pottery,  drawing  and  painting.  It  sends  up 
candidates  for  the  Lower  and  Higher  Examinations  of  the 
Madras  Government  in  Drawing,  Design,  Wood-work  add 
Painting. 

The  Sri  Millam  Technical  Institute  at  Nagercoil, 
which  provided  for  a  three  years’  course  in  weaving  and 
which  was  in  receipt  of  grant-in-aid,  was  taken  over  under 
government  management  in  1080  M.  E.  (1904).  There  were 
sixteen  aided  technical  schools  in  the  State  at  the  close  of 
1080  M.  E.  A  scheme  was  sanctioned  for  awarding  scholar¬ 
ships  for  technical  studies  in  foreign  countries.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  technical  schools, 
both  departmental  and  private.  In  1110  M.  E.  (1933),  besides 
the  institutions  mentioned  above,  there  were  the  SriMalam 
.Technical  School,  Trivandrum;  the  Carpentry  School,  Quiloh; 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Alleppy;  the  Textile  Institute  and 
sixty  eight  private  institutions  recognised  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industries.  Of  the  latter  sixty  one  were  in  receipt 
of  grants-in-aid.  The  Agricultural  Department  maintained 
three  agricultural  schools,  one  each  at  Kottarakara,  Always 
and  Konni. 

The  Sri  Mulam  Technical  School  provides  for  the 
Civil  Engineer’s  course,  the  Mechanical  Overseer’s  course 
and  a  olass  for  Maistries.  The  Education  Reforms  Committee 
observed:  “The  courses  in  this  school  are  of  aD  elementary 
kind  and  provide  a  minimum  of  civil  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  knowledge  for  the  lowest  grade  of  Supervisors  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. ..and  the  school  has  no 
provision  for  training  industrial  apprentices  in  any  form  of 
engineering.” 

The  Carpentry  School,  Quilon,  provides  a  three  years’ 
course  in  Estimating,  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,-  Drawing, 
;Building  Materials,  Construction,  Carpentry  and  Cabinet- 
making. 
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The  School  of  Commerce,  Alieppey,  prepares  students 
for  the  Lower  and  Higher  Examinations  of  the  Madras 
Government  in  Type-writing,  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Commercial  Geography  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Commerce. 

The  Technical  Institute,  Trivandrum,  provides  for  a 
two  years’  course  in  textile  industries  for  teachers,  a  six 
months’  course  in  the  technology  of  bleaching,  dyeing  and 
printing  and  a  six  months’  course  in  knitting  and  hosiery 
manufacture. 

'  The  private  schools  gave  instruction  in  cotton-weav¬ 
ing,  coir-weaving,  mat-weaving,  rattan  works  and  carpentry, 
but  very  few  of  them  were  correlated  with  the  schools  for 
general  education  or  with  the  demands  of  local  industry. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  technical  education  in 
the  State,  the  Education  Reforms  Committee  observed:^- 
“Till  very  recently  there  was  little  provision  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  Travancore  for  special  and  vocational 
instruction.  There  is  no  practical  bias  in  the  vernacular 
schools  and  no  satisfactory  practical  or  vocational  work  is 
being  done  in  the  English  schools.  Collegiate  institutions 
in  the  State  are  Confined ‘to  arts  courses  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  any  form  of  engineering  or  technology.  The 
number  of  technical  schools  controlled  by  departments  other 
than  the  Education  Department  is  small,  and  these  schools, 
generally  speaking,  provide  only  lower  grade  technical  in¬ 
struction . .,As  in  the  other  parts  of  India,  the  probable 

reasons  for  the  tardy  progress  of  technical  education  in  the 
State  are  the  difficulties  of  finance,  the  need  for  cultural 
courses  of  study  as  distinct  from  utilitarian  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  lack  of  industrial  occupation  open  to  specially 
trained  men.”  They  accordingly  made  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  technical  edu-cation: — 
1.  The  abolition  or  complete  reorganisation  on 
improved  standards  of  the  existing  lower  grade  technical 
schools,  particularly  the  aided  sohools, 
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2.  The  opening  of  agricultural  bias  schools, 

3.  The  creation  of  a  limited  number  of  depart¬ 
mental  and  private  technical  schools,  taking  the  form  either 
of  alternative  courses  located  in  the  existing  high  schools 
or  of  independent  technical  schools,  and  providing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  industrial  arts  of  wood,  glass  and  metal  as  well 
as  in  agricultural  and  commercial  subjects,  with  additional 
provision  for  continuation  classes  for  adults  already  in 
industrial  employment,  who  may  desire  to  improve  their 
technical  skill, 

4.  The  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  stipendiary  apprentices  working  in  the 
well-established  factories  and  workshops  in  the  State, 

5.  The  provision  of  a  limited  number  of  technical 
scholarships  for  subjects  of  technical  study  needed  in  the 
State,  for  Travancore  students  to  proceed  for  higher  techni¬ 
cal  study  in  other  parts  of  India  or  Europe,  . 

6.  The  institution  of  an  industrial  and  economic 
survey  of  the  State  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  decide 
as  to  the  most  useful  subjects  of  study, 

7.  The  opening  of  a  College  of  Technology  having 

intermediate  classes  in  agriculture,  accountancy,  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering  and  motor  engineering, 
and  diploma  courses  intimately  related  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  small  and  large  scale  industries  in 
the  State,  ' 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  medical  school  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum, 

9.  The  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  music  and  fine  arts  and  their 
reorganisation,  and 

10.  The  transfer  of  the  Vedic  schools  to  the  Deva- 
swom  Department,  the  recognition  of  the  Sanskrit  schools 
as  English  middle  schools  having  a  special  Sanskrit  bias, 
and  the  affiliation  of  the  Sanskrit  College  to  the  Madras 
University  in  the  VidwSn  and  Siromani  courses,  the 
90 
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MahbpadhySya  course  being  retained  as  an  independent 
study  inculcating  the  highest  attainment  in  Sanskrit. 

The  Government  have  already  given  effect  to  some  of 
these  recommendations,  e.  g.,  those  relating  to  the  Vsdic 
schools  and  the  Sanskrit  College  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
alternative  courses  in  the  high  schools.  In  1110  M'.  E. 
(1934-35)  the  Committee  on  Technological  Education  sub¬ 
mitted  their  proposals  for  the  introduction  of  technological 
courses  in  the  College  of  Science.  These  proposals  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Travancore  University. 

The  progress  made  in  education  during  the  ten  years 
from  1059-1069  M.  E.  may  be  seen  from  the  facts  that  while 
in  1059  there  were  only  769  schools  with  a 
^TSTon!  strength  of  44,142,  in  1069  there  were  1,690 
schools  with  a  total  strength  of  89,131. 
The  expenditure  on  education  rose  from  Rs.  1,48,536  in  1059 
to  Rs.  2,83,248  in  1069* 

Educational  reforms:  —The  year  1070  saw  many  import¬ 
ant  reforms.  Rules  were  made  for  the  management  of  aided 
and  recognised  schools  which  were  classified  according  to  a 
definite  system.  A  proper  curriculum  of  studies  was  pres- 
scribed  for  the  aided  and  recognised  schools.  Rules  were 
also  formulated  regarding  organisation  and  management,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  buildings  and  accommodation. 
Dr.  A.  Chricton  Mitchell,  Principal  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja's 
College,  was  appointed  Education  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment.  Educational  institutions  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  for  university  education,  those  for  general 
education  and  those  for  special  education.  The  English  and 
vernacular  schools  were  classified  into  high,  middle  and  pri¬ 
mary.  The  State  was  divided  into  three  ranges  each  under 


*  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Education  Expenditure 
Committee.  The  Administration  Report  for  1069  gives  the  figure  as  3,19.109, 
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an  Inspector  and  all  schools,  English  and  vernacular,  with 
the  exception  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja’s  College,  the  Girls/ 
English  School,  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  Sanskrit  College' 
were  placed  under  him.  The  three  ranges  were  divided  into 
twelve  districts  and  an  Assistant  Inspector  was  appointed 
to  each.  Nine  Sub-Assistant  Inspectors  were  also 
appointed.  The  posts  of  the  Superintendent  of  District 
Schools,  the  Director  of  Vernacular  Education  and  the 
Head  Inspectors  were  abolished.  A  revised  Grant-in-aid 
Code  was  promulgated.  This  re-orientation  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  great  educational  activity.  Female  education 
received  special  impetus  during  this  period  by  the  abolition 
of  fees  for  girls  in  all  grades  of  schools,  the  opening  of  a 
large  number  of  vernacular  girls’  schools,  and  the  raising  of 
the  Girls’  High  School  at  Trivandrum  to  a  second  grade 
college. 

In  1077  M.  E.  an  important  change  was  effected  in  the 
classification  of  schools.  The  old  classification  was  given  up. 
The  schools  were  now  divided  into  high  schools,  middle 
schools,  upper  primary  and  lower  primary.  The  lower 
primary  schools  comprised  classes  1  &  2  and  the  upper 
primary  schools  classes  4  and  5.  English  was  taught  as  a 
Second  Language  in  the  upper  primary  classes.  At  this 
stage  a  bifurcation  was  allowed.  The  English  middle  school 
had  forms  I  to  III  and  the  Malayalam  middle  schools  classes 
5  and  6.  The  English  high  schools  comprised  forms  IV 
to  VI  and  the  Malayalam  high  schools  classes  7  and  8. 
The  new  classification  of  schools  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  Lower  Primary  Department  from  the  English  to  the 
vernacular  schools  in  the  same  ■  locality.  In  the  English 
middle  and  high  schools,  Malayalam  was  taught  as  a  Second 
Language,  while  in  the  Malayalam  middle  and  high  schools, 
English  was  taught  as  a  Second  Language.  According  to  this 
arrangement  classes  1  to  4  formed  the  first  training  ground. 
A  pupil  who  passed  out  of  class  4  could  proceed  either  to 
an  English  middle  school  or  to  a  vernacular  middle  school. 
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Among  the  important  reforms  effected  between  1077 
and  1084  M.  E.  were  the  following 

1.  In  1079  the  Government  definitely  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  imparting  free  primary  education  to  all 
children  in  the  State.  As  a  first  step,  fees  were  abolished 
in  all  schools  for  the  backward  classes  and  full  salary  grants 
were  allowed  to  all  private  schools  maintained  for  them.  In 
1080  fees  in  class  1  in  all  government  schools  were  abolished 
and  the  fees  in  classes  2  and  3  were  reduced  to  2  and  3 
ohuckrams  respectively. 

2.  The  period  of  training  of  teachers  was  increased 
from  one  year  to  two  years. 

3.  Four  special  normal  schools  were  established 
for  the  training  of  teachers  belonging  to  the  backward 
classes. 

4.  In  1084  the  girls’  schools  were  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  Inspectors  and  placed  under  an  Inspect¬ 
ress  of  Girls’  Schools:  with  four  Assistant  Inspectresses. 

5.  Encouragement  was  given  to  the  education  of 
Muhammadans  by  granting  them  special  concessions  in 
the  rates  of  fees,  the  amount  of  salary  grants,  etc. 

6.  The  minimum  pay  of  teachers  in  the  vernacular 
schools  was  raised  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  7. 

7.  Sirkar  English  schools  were  withdrawn  from 
places  where  private  schools  were  found  thriving.  The 
schools  at  Thiruvalla  and  ChanganaAsery  wore  accordingly 
abolished.  The  middle  schools  at  Thifuvatt&r  and  Chirayin- 
kll  were  also  abolished  as  being  unnecessary. 

An  important  measure  of  reform  was  carried  out 
in  the  administration  of  the  department  in  1084  M.  E. 
Hitherto  there  was  no  common  head  to  organise  and 
direct  the  various  educational  activities  in  the  State.  '  With 
a  view  to .  remedy  this  defect,  the  Government  appointed 
a  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  placed  the  entire 
department  under  his  control.  The  officer  chosen  was  again 
Dr.  Mitchell.  ;;  . 
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The  passing  of  the  Education  Code  was  considered  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  educational  reform.  Tor  an 

.  adequate  comprehension  of  the  scope  and 

The  Education  Code,  ,  •  ,  ^  ,  . .  .  ,  ,  , 

object  oi  the  Code  it  is  necessary  to  state 

a  few  facts.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1083  the  system  of 
education  was  as  follows; —  Besides  the  colleges  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  Government  and  private  bodies  there  were  two 
types  of  educational  institutions,  the  English  schools  and  the 
vernacular  schools.  They  were  classified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  management  as  Sirkar  or  private.  Private 
schools  were  either  aided  or  unaided.  All  the  Sirkar  and  aid¬ 
ed  schools  and  a  few  of  the  unaided  schools  were  recognised 
institutions.  All  recognised  institutions  were  subject  to 
departmental  inspection.  Primary  education  was  given  in 
the  vernacular  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  primary 
classes  attached  to  the  middle  or  high  schools.  Secondary 
education  was  given  in  the  vernacular  middle  and  high 
schools  and  in  the  English  schools.  Collegiate  education  in 
arts  was  given  in  the  arts  colleges  and  in  law  in  the  Law 
College,  both  organised  and  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Madras  University.  Special  education 
was  given  in  the  training  schools,  the  Sanskrit  schools,  the 
school  for  the  training  of  overseers  and  other  subordinates 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  School  of  Arts  at 
Trivandrum. 

The  management  of  the  Education  Department  vested 
in  three  Range  Inspectors  of  Schools  and  the  heads  of 
colleges.  The  Inspectors  were  in  direct  charge  of  all  the 
middle  and  high  schools,  English  and  vernacular,  both  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  and  also  of  all  the  special  schools.  The 
Range  Inspectors  worked  directly  under  the  Government. 
The  colleges  were  under  the  charge  of  their  -respective 
Principals  who  were  also  directly  under  the  Government, 
The  defects  of  the  system,  as  noticed  by  the  Government, 
were  the  .existence  of  a  number  of  private  schools  which 
were  unrecognised  and  could  not  therefore  be  made  to 
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conform  to  departmental  standards.  There  were  the  wants 
of  good  buildings  and  equipments  for  elementary  schools 
generally.  ‘  Inspection  was  neither  adequate  nor  intelligent.’ 
Notwithstanding  the  reforms  effected  from  time  to  time  the 
administration  of  the  department  was  not  as  efficient  as  could 
be  desired.  The  Government  therefore  decided  to  make  a  more 
efficient  arrangement  for  the  co-ordination  of  educational 
effort  by  the  appointment  in  1084  of  a  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  The  Ranges  were  reduced  from  three  to  two  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  Inspectors.  The 
number  of  districts  as  well  as  the  number  of  Assistant 
Inspectors,  however,  remained  the  same,  viz.,  twelve.  The 
Inspectress  of  Girls’  Schools  was  given  four  Assistants. 

The  introduction  of  the  Education  Code  in  1085 
effected  a  thorough  remodelling  of  the  department.  The 
Code  is  a  comprehensive  measure  dealing  with  the  classi¬ 
fication,  management,  accommodation  and  equipment  of 
schools.  It  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
the  conditions  which  they  should  observe  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession;  regulated  school  term  fees,  text  books, 
school  records  and  returns;  and  dealt  with  the  recognition 
of  schools  and  the  rules  for  grants-in-aid.  The  object  of 
the  Code  was  also  to  define  the  position  which  each  school 
occupied  in  the  system  of  Public  Instruction,  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  management  by  regulating  the  powers 
of  the  managers,  to  bring  the  teachers  under  their  control 
by  licensing  them  and  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  migration 
of  pupils  from  school  to  school  by  generally  insisting  on 
.effective  discipline.  The  provisions  of  the  Code  were  also 
such  as  were  calculated  to  render  larger  facilities  for 
education  to  non-caste  Hindus  by  removing  the  restrictions 
on  their  admission  into  public  schools.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  that  time  members  of  certain  communities  were 
denied  admission  as  they  were  deemed  to  be  untouchable 
and  unapproachable  by  force  of  the  existing  custom. 
The  aim  of  the.  Code  was  to  improve  the  tone  of  education  by 
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strengthening  departmental  control.  A  number  of  ‘unrecog¬ 
nised’  schools  which  were  lacking  in  management  and  disci¬ 
pline  and  were  poor  in  instruction  were  discouraged.  A  large 
number  of  private  unrecognised  schools  then  went  out  of 
existence,  but  efforts  were  made  to  replace  them  as  far  as 
possible  by  opening  government  schools.  “The  chief  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  period,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Travancore 
University  Committee  (1923-24),  “were  the  promulgation  of 
a  new  Education  Code  and  a  new  Inspection  Code,  the 
revision  of  the  curricula  of  the  English  and  vernacular 
schools,  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training,  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  female  education,  for  which  an  Inspectress  of 
Schools  had  been  appointed  in  1908,  the  substitution  of  the 
School  Leaving  Certificate  Scheme  for  the  old  Matriculation 
Examination  conducted  by  the  University  of  Madras,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Training  College  for  Teachers.  Tests 
of  efficiency  were  imposed  on  all  schools  demanding  recogni¬ 
tion  and  "were  rigorously  enforced.  The  pay  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  was  again  revised  on  generous  lines.  A  liberal  scheme 
of  scholarship  was  also  sanctioned.  Special  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  possession  of  high  academic  qualifications  for  edu¬ 
cational  employment,  particularly  in  the  collegiate  and 
secondary  departments.  In  short,  education  was  “toned  up” 
completely.  The  stimulus  and  the  support  for  these  reforms 
came  of  course  from  His  Highness  the  late  Maharaja  and  the 
Dewan,  Dewan  Bahadur  Sir  P.  fejagopalachari.  It  fell  to  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  to  his  successor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Bishop,  who  had  both 
been  Principals  of  the  college,  to  see  the  reforms  through. 
The  figures  for  the  last  decade  furnished  in  the  appendix 
to  our  Report  will  show  that  the  progress  has  been  well 
sustained  in  every  department  of  educational  activity  with¬ 
in  the  State,  since  this  eventful  epoch  in  its  educational  his¬ 
tory.  But  the  drastic  changes  introduced  by  the  Code  evoked 
considerable  opposition  in  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
the  reorganisation  of  the  department  and  the  working  of  the 
Education  Code  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table” 
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The  noteworthy  features  of  the  period  were  the  fall 
in  the  number  of  private  schools  and  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  departmental  schools.  The 
Private  enterprise.  (}epar^men(;a]  expenditure  rose  from  Rs. 

5,83,613  in  1085  to  Rs.  14,66,619  in  1090.  The  enhancement  of 
the.  pay  of  professors  and  teachers  was  also  responsible  for 
this  increase.  However,  in  1091,  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  proposed  a  change  of  policy  which  soon 
after  gravitated  towards  the  restoration  of  the  old  policy  of 
encouraging  private  schools,  particularly  the  private  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Rural  schools  were  started  in  1092  M.  E.  for  the 
benefit  of  people  who  were  unable  to  go  in  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  poverty  or  other  peculiar  conditions  of  life. 
The  pial  schools  once  condemned  were  again  restored  to 
favour.  Co-education  was  permitted  in  the  lowest  classes,  1 
and  2.  Higher  grade  English  schools  were  also  multiplied.  Spe¬ 
cial  encouragement  was  given  to  the  education  of  Muham¬ 
madans  by  the  award  of  scholarships  and  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Muhammadan  Inspector  to  supervise  the  teaching  of 
Arabic-.  This  educational  activity  demanded  a  large  number  of 
trained  teachers.  Ten  moffussil  training  schools  were  there¬ 
fore  opened  to  train  vernacular  middle  school  teachers.  In  a 
single  year,  1091,  twelve  English  schools  and  377  Elementary 
schools  were  started  under  private  management.  During'the 
period  1091  to  1094,  the  number  of  departmental  institutions 
showed  only  an  increase  of  fifty  six  schools,  while  the  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  private  institutions 
was  so  high  as  353.  The  following  observations  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Expenditure  Committee  of  1921  are  instructive:— 

“In  1049,  there  were  217  schools  in  the  State  with  a 
total  strength  of  11,499  pupils.  In  1094,  there  were  2,845 
institutions  and  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to 
365,868.  The  gross  expenditure  to-  Government  had  in¬ 
creased  from  Rs.  94,492  to  Rs.  23,46,853  and  the  net  expendi¬ 
ture  from  Rs.  75,786  to  Rs.  17,70,623.  Vast  developments  had 
also  taken  place  in  the  system  of  administration.  The 
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scattered  forces  have  been  consolidated  and  brought  under 
control  and  the  progress  of  education  on  sound  lines  ensured. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  nearly  half  a  century,  education  in 
Travancore  has,  under  the  sedulous  and  fostering  care  of 
His  Highness’  Government,  grown  from  a  tender  and  tiny 
plant  into  a  gigantic  tree  stretching  its  vigorous  branches 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country.  This  is  a  result  of 
which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  country  may 
be  justly  proud”. 

The  Committee  stressed  the  importance  of  elementary 
education  in  the  vernacular  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
It  would  dispel  their  ignorance,  widen  their  outlook  on  life, 
qualify  them  to  participate  intelligently  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country  and  improve  their  economic  efficiency.  The 
importance  of  universal  primary  education  was  emphasised 
and  a  recommendation  was  made  that  the  efforts  of  the 
State  should  be  put  forth  in  an  increasing  measure.  The 
suggestion  made  in  certain  quarters  favouring  the  reimposi¬ 
tion  of  fees  in  the  lower  grade  vernacular  schools  was 
repelled.  Private  enterprise  was  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
main.  But  the  Committee  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
of  maintaining  two  departmental  schools  at  least  in  a  reve¬ 
nue  pakuthi,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  Wherever 
private  local  enterprise  was  not  coming  in,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  step  in  and  open  schools.  The  Committee  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
providing  a  sufficiency  of  technical  education  to  impart 
training  in  the  arts  and  crafts  which  should  afford  a  means 
of  livelihood.  It  was  found  that  the  Education  Department 
was  spending  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of 
the  State  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  Province  or  State 
in  India.  The  Committee  recommended  the  imposition  of 
an  Education  Cess.  One  of  their  other  important  recom¬ 
mendations  was  that  the  general  control  over  lower  grade 
vernacular  education  might  be  vested  in  local  committees 
to  be  created  by  legislative  enactments.  In  municipal 
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towns  th9  control  was  to  rest  with  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  who  were  to  find  the  funds,  supplemented  of  course  by- 
contribution  from  the  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  of  the  most  liberal  character,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  complained  that  vernacular 
education  was  not  receiving  sufficient  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Education  Code  sanctioned  a  retrograde  policy.  Dewan 
M.  Krishnan  Nayar  made  a  promise  to  the  members  of  the  Sri 
Mulam  Popular  Assembly  at  its  9th  session  that  the  matter 
would  receive  due  attention.  In  pursuance  of  the  promise 
the  Government  appointed  a  Committee  of  nine  members 
with  Dewan  Bahadur  A.  Govinda  Pillai  as  Chairman.  The 
Committee  was  asked  to  consider  whether  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Education  Code  had  operated  (1)  against 
the  development  of  vernacular  education  and,  if  so,  how? 
(2)  whether  under  existing  conditions  it  was  practicable  to 
raise  the  standard  of  vernacular  education  and,  if  so,  on 
what  lines  ?  (3)  whether  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a 
separate  higher  examination  in  the  vernacular  after  a  pupil 
secured  the  Elementary  School  Leaving  Certificate  and,  if 
so,  what  should  be  the  scope  and  method  of  that  examina¬ 
tion  and  how  it  should  be  conducted,  and  whether  in  that 
case  the  Elementary  School  Leaving  Certificate  should  be 
retained  ?  (4)  whether  the  text  books  in  use  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  wore  suitable,  and,  if  not,  how  they  could  be 
improved;  whether  suitable  text  books  for  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  standard,  solely  in  the  vernacular,  existed 
and  if  not,  how  were  they  to  be  supplied?  and  (5)  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  suitable  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  fer  those  who  might  pass  a  high  standard  examination 
purely  in  the  vernacular  ? 

The  Committee  made  the  following  recommendations 
covering  a  very  wide  ground.  The  most  important  proposals 
were  (1)  that  the  classification  of  schools  in  the  Education 
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Code  be  so  changed  as  to  include  secondary  education  in  the 
vernacular  schools  also,  (2)  that  the  number  of.  schools  that 
each  Inspecting  Officer  had  to  inspect  during  the  year 
should  not  be  more  than  fifty  so  as  to  allow  him  sufficient 
time  to  thoroughly  inspect  a  school,  watch  the  teaching, 
advis.e  teachers  and  give  model  lessons,  (3)  that  in  the 
appointment  of  Inspecting  Officers  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  vernacular  language  should  be  considered  an  indis¬ 
pensable  qualification,  (4)  that  the  standard  of  vernacular 
education  should  be  raised,  (5)  that  English  be  .taught  as  a 
compulsory  subject  from  the  5th  class  upwards,  (6)  that  the 
Text  Book  Oommittee  be  strengthened  by  appointing  a  fail- 
number  of  scholars  from  outside  the  Education  Department, 
(7)  that  village  reading  '  rooms  should  be  started  and  that 
public  lectures  in  the  moffussil  should  be  encouraged- 
Suggestions  were  also  made  for  instituting  a  higher 
vernacular  examination,  the  preparation  of  suitable  tex^ 
books  in  non-language  subjects,  reference  books  and 
scientific  treatises. 

By  this  time  another  committee  appointed  to  propose 
suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the  curricula  of  studies  for 
the  vernacular  schools  for  boys  also  sent  their  report.  The 
two  reports  were  placed  before  a  conference  of  officials  and 
non-officials.  Several  of  the  suggestions  of  the  two 
committees  and  the  conference  were  adopted  by  the 
Government.  The  post  of  Deputy  Director  was  abolished 
in  1096  M.  B.  and  the  office  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Verna¬ 
cular  Schools  for  Boys  was  created  in  its  place. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  night  schools  for  the 
education  of  adults  was  strengthened  in  1901  M.  E.  The 
enhancement  of  fees  sanctioned  towards  the.  close  of 
1096  M.  E.  was  brought  into  force  from  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1.098  M.  E.  (1922-23)  in  all  recognised  English 
schools  and  vernacular  middle  and  high  schools  for  girls.  The 
peaceful  administration  of  the  department  was  disturbed  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  students’  strike  which  originated  in 
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Trivandrum  as  a  protest  against  the  raising' of  the  fees; 
But  order  was  soon  restored. 

The  insufficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  govern* 
ment  colleges  and  the  working  of  the  rules  on  the  subject 
constrained  numerous  students  to  seek  admission  in  colleges 
outside  Travancore.  The  Government,  therefore,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  accommodation  in 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  College,  Trivandrum,  with  a 
view  to  the  admission  of  more  students  into  the  college.  The 
orders  passed  by  the  Government  on  the  report  resulted  in 
larger  admissions.  In  1099  M.  E.  the  arts  sections  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja’s  College  were  removed  to  the  new 
building  in  the  premises  of  the  Training  College,  Thykad. 
New  chairs  were  established  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Spinning  as  a  form  of  manual  training  wTas  introduced 
in  twenty  two  vernacular  schools  in  1100  M.  E.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Administration  Report  for  the  year  1101 
M.  E.  is  instructive.  “In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  always  pursued  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy  and 
the  remarkable  advance  in  education  made  during  the  past 
few  decades  has  been  due  to  their  sedulous  and  fostering 
care.  Travancore  now  stands  in  the  forefront  of  educated 
India.  As  regards  primary  education,  its  utmost  importance 
has  always  been  recognised  and  everything  practicable  is 
being  done  to  make  it  universal.  Government  are  now 
spending  about  rupees  thirty  seven  and  a  half  lakhs  or  nearly 
17  per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue  on  education  and  as  it  is 
impracticable  to  spend  from  general  revenues  more  lavishly 
than  at  present,  the  further  development  of  education  in  the 
country  will  have  to  depend  more  largely  on  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  this  the  Government  are  encouraging  by  a 
system  of  liberal  grants-in-aid.  Consistently  with  the 
educational  policy  of  the  State,  the  education  of  backward 
communities  has  been  systematically  encouraged  by  the 
grant  of  special  concessions  ”, 
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Endowments  for  education,  though  not  common,  were 
not  altogether  absent.  In  1103  M.  E.  the  Government 
accepted  a  legacy  of  Rs.  20,000  left  by  the  late  Dewan 
Bahadur  Sir  P.ftajagopalachafi,  a  former  Dewan  of  Travan¬ 
core.  An  endowment  by  Mr.  T.  Padmanabha  Rao  for 
providing  mid-day  meal  for  a  number  of  poor  boys  in  the  Sri 
Mnla  Yilasam  School  was  also  accepted. 

•  The  remuneration  payable  to  teachers  received 
attention.  The  report  of  the  committee  which  was  consti¬ 
tuted  in  1101  M.  E.  in  pursuance  of  a  discussion  in  the 
Legislative  Council  to  devise  means  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  vernacular  schools  and  of 
grants-in-aid  to  teachers  in  such  schools  was  considered  by 
the  Government,  and  the  Legislative  Council  voted  an 
additional  grant  of  Rs.  2  lakhs  in  1103  for  making  a  suitable 
revision  of  the  salaries. 

The  accession  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chit'hira 
Thifunai  heralded  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  educational 
activity.  The  policy  which  was  being  pursued  for  more 
than  a  century  by  His  Highness’  illustrious  predecessors 
and  which  almost  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign 
of  Sri  Mulam  Thifunai  Maharaja  had  brought  education  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Among 
the  nation  building  activities  in  Travancore  education  occu¬ 
pies  the  most  prominent  place.  In  no  State  or  Province  in 
India  is  so  much  done  for  the  spread  of  vernacular  education. 
The  number  of  English  schools  and  colleges  in  Travancore 
is  also  phenomenal.  The  figures  relating  to  female  education 
form  a  commendable  record.  The  incentive  given  to  the 
education  of  conservative  classes  like  Muhammadans  and  of 
backward  communities  like  Pulayas  and  Parayas  are  also 
remarkable.  During  the  last  few  years  the  Government  of 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  has  been  paying  great  attention  to  the 
opening  up  of  all  avenues  of  honourable  ambition  to  all  classes 
of  the  subjects.  But.  the  growth  of  population  has  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  increase  of  unemployment.  The  Travancore 
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Unemployment  Enquiry  Committee  observed  in  their 
Report: — “A  problem  so  serious  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects 
should  not  be  treated  lightly  as  it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to 
do.  There  is  no  need  to  apportion  blame  for  the  emergence  of 
this  problem.  As'  we  have  tried  to  show,  the  educated  classes, 
the  educational  authorities,  the  capitalists  and  employers  of 
educated  labour  and  the  Government  are  all  more  or  less 
responsible  and  none  of  them  can  shirk  their  share  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  in  solving  the  problem.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  recommendations  which  we  make  in  this  chapter  depend 
for  their  success  on  the  active  and  earnest  co-operation  of 
these  bodies.  Our  recommendations,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
designed  both  to  relieve  the  present  distress  and  to  prevent 
unemployment  becoming  a  matter  of  serious  concern  in  the 
future.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  separate  and  keep  apart 
these  two  aspects  of  the  matter.”  The  scheme  of  education 
in  the  State  required  modification.  His  Highness’  Govern¬ 
ment  indented  on  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Statham  and 
commissioned  him  to  investigate  the  whole  question  with 
the  help  of  a  committee  and  formulate  definite  proposals. 

The  Education  Reforms  Committee  appointed  towards 
the  end  of  1932  was  directed  to  enquire  into  the  present 
educational  system  of  the  State  and  advise 
Education  Reforms  ^  Government  as  to  the  reforms  to  be 
Committee.  ,  ,  ,.  „  ,  ,  .  , 

effected  in  it.  A  detailed  list  ot  the  subjects 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee  had  already  been  drawn 
up  by  a  preliminary  committee.  The  Statham  Committee 
made  the  following  preliminary  observation.  “In  Travancore 
State,  Government  is  in  a  favourable  and  strong  position 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  education  generally.  The  power 
of  recognising  and  withdrawing  recognition  from  all  classes 
of  institutions  vests  with  the  Government  or  its  depart¬ 
mental  officers.  The  power  of  regulating  grant-in-aid  and  of 
thereby  insuring  efficient  standards  vests  with  Government 
or  with  its  departmental  officers,  Government  also  has  the 
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rgiht,  through  its  departmental  officers,  to  inspect  all 
recognised  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  possession  of 
these  powers,  the  Government  itself  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  management  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  State.” 

The  Committee  continued  “We  regret  to  have  to 
state  that,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  it  would  appear  that 
Government  have  not  always  paid  sufficient  attention  either 
to  the  laying  down  of  a  sound'  educational  policy  or  to  the 
supervision  of  the  policy  being  pursued  by  the  Education 
Department.  In  spite  of  conferences  held  from  time  to  time 
and  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  various  committees, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  matters,  connected  with 
educational  administration,  upon  which  no  final  action  has 
yet  been  taken  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Government 
has  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  decisions  and  take  action 
on  many  matters  which  were  long  over-due  for  settlement, 
The  introduction  of  compulsion,  the  levy  of  an  educational 
cess,  the  revision  of  curricula  and  the  wasteful  provision  of 
rival  and  overlapping  schools,  for  example,  are  all  matters 
which  have  been  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  years. 
Delays  and  lack  of  decision  have  been  partly  due,  in  our 
opinion,  to  the  system  of  the  administration  under  which 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  ready  and  frequent  access  to  the  officers  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  the  Head  of  the  Administration.  From  the 
evidence  we  have  before  us,  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  the 
past,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  has  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunities  to  discuss  matters  of  educational  policy, 
personally  with  the  officers  responsible  for  passing  final 
orders.  Such  personal  discussions  are,  in  our  opinion, 
essential  both  to  expedite  urgent  departmental  business  and 
to  arrive  at  agreed  decisions  on  policy.  We  consider  also 
that,  under  a  system  of  administration  which  places  the. 
Secretariat  officials  between  the  Director  of  Public  Instate.-, 
tipn  and  the  Head  of  the  Administration,  a  more  experienced 
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and  senior  officer  than  an  Assistant  Secretary  should  be 
responsible  for  criticising  the  recommendations  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction.” 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
the  following: — 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Board  for 
education. 

2.  The  revision  of  the  Education  Code,  the  amal¬ 
gamation  and  reorganisation  of  the  Inspectorate  including 
the  appointment  of  Divisional  Inspectors  and  Assistant 
Divisional  Inspectors. 

3.  The  restriction  of  admission  to  pre-university 

classes. 

4.  The  general  encouragement  of  athletics,  financial 
stability,  the  audit  of  school  accounts  by  registered  and 
approved  auditors,  the  recruitment  of  trained  teachers,  the 
payment  of  minimum  rates  of  pay  to  teachers,  written  agree¬ 
ments  between  managers  and  teachers,  the  establishment 
of  provident  funds,  provision  for  medical  inspection,  main¬ 
tenance  grants  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  deficit, 
grants  for  hostels,  purchase  of  play-ground  and  physical 
training,  grants  for  the  erection,  extension,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  of  buildings,  full  compensation  for  fee  conces¬ 
sions,  grants  for  author’s  fees,  grants  for  leave  salaries  of 
permanent  teachers,  the  accumulation  of  limited  and  audited 
reserve  funds,  and  the  minimum  attendance  for  earning 
grants. 

5.  The  abolition  of  vernacular  middle  schools  and 
the  reorganisation  of  vocational  bias  schools. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  boys’ 
schools  and  girls’  schools  at  the  primary  stage. 

7.  Co-education  to  be  introduced  throughout  the 
primary  stage  with  the  exception  of  Muhammadan  girls’ 
schools. 

8.  Mixed  staff  to  be  recruited  in  the  primary  schools, 
women  teachers  mainly  handling  the  lower  classes; 
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9.  Primary  education  to  be  free  up  to  and  including 
the  5th  class. 

10.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  domestic  science, 
music  and  drawing  in  the  English  schools  for  girls. 

11.  Encouragement  of  Technical  Education. 

12.  Depressed  Classes— the  special  supervision  by 
the  Inspectorate  of  the  needs  of  the  depressed  classes,  the 
insistence  on  the  presence  of  depressed  class  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  present  schools  in 
depressed  class  areas,  the  recruitment  of  teachers  from  the 
depressed  class  communities,  the  provision  of  fee  concessions 
and  scholarships  in  colleges  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  financial  assistance  by 
Way  of  equipment,  clothing  and  feeding  grants  to  the  abso¬ 
lutely  poor  students  in  primary  schools,  and  the  payment  of 
increased  grant-in-aid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  de¬ 
pressed  class  pupils  found  fit  to  read  in  the  5th  class. 

13.  The  reorganisation  and  improvement  of  the 
training  schools. 

14.  The  provision  of  land  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  more  agricultural  colonies. 

15.  The  enforcement  of  the  rules  regarding  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories. 

16.  The  establishment  of  an  Employment  Bureau. 

While  recognising  the  value  of  higher  education,  the 

Committee  recommended  a  more  varied  type  of  education 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  which 
leads  only  to  very  limited  channels  of  occupation,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  reduce  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  pupils 
who,  without  higher  education,  would  normally  have  earned 
a  livelihood  by  manual  and  artisan  employment.  It  must, 
however,  be  recognised  that,  in  times  of  depression,  the 
supply  of  labour  for  all  forms  of  employment  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  the  Government  passed  final  orders 
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accepting  such  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  as  were 
deemed  practicable  and  expedient.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  details.  A  few  facts  may,  however,  be  stated.  The 
head  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  was  reorga¬ 
nised  and  strengthened.  Provision  was  made  for  internal 
check  on  receipts  and  expenditure  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Financial  Assistant  to  the  Director.  The  Inspectorate  was 
reorganised.  An  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  twenty  non¬ 
officials  with  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  as  Chairman 
was  established.  Overlapping  of  primary  schools  has  been 
eliminated.  Unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  primary  schools 
were  abolished.  The  principle  of  co-education  has  been 
adopted  and  mixed  staff  in  primary  schools  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
games.  Game  fees  have  been  made  compulsory  in  all  depart¬ 
mental  schools  for  boys,  while  greater  facilities  are  being 
given  for  grants  in  private  schools.  Rules  regulating  the 
award  of  grants  to  private  schools  and  colleges  in  aid  of 
games  and  athletics  and  for  the  purchase  of  play-ground 
have  been  sanctioned.  The  main  recommendations  regarding 
Muhammadan  education  and  depressed  class  education  have 
been  accepted.  Action  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  irre* 
gular  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  in  private  schools.  The 
compulsory  audit  of  the  accounts  of  all  private  English 
schools  by  registered  and  approved  auditors  and  the  payment 
of  the  auditors’  fees  have  been  sanctioned.  The  principle  of 
restriction  of  admission  to  the  colleges  has  been  accepted.  In¬ 
creased  provision  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  L.  T.  Class  and  the  opening  of  two 
new  training  schools.  The  inspection  of  training  schools 
by  the  staff  of  the  Training  College  has  been  accepted, 
A  committee  of  experts  was  constituted  to  advise  the 
Government  on  questions  connected  with  higher  technical 
education. 

In  this  programme  the  interests  of  special  education 
and  the  education  of  backward  communities  have  been 
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distinctly  recognised.  The  policy,  however,  may  here  be 
stated. 

Special  schools:— With  a  view  to  secure  trained  teachers 
or  the  schools  in  the  State  the  Government  undertook  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  Garthwait’s  Normal  School 
at  Cananore  in  1037  M.  E.  (1861-62).  A  .Normal  School  was 
opened  in  Trivandrum  in  1042  M.  E.  (1866-67).  This  insti¬ 
tution  which  supplied  sufficient  number  of  teachers  was 
closed  in  1047  M.  E.  (1871-72).  A  new  Normal  School  for 
training  teachers  for  the  English  schools  was  started  in  1070 
M.  E.  (1894-95)  and  another  for  training  teachers  for  the 
vernacular  schools  in  1083  M.  E.  (1907-08).  The  training 
course  in  these  schools  covered  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  teachers  had  to  undergo  written  as  well  as  pra¬ 
ctical  examinations.  There  were  two  grades  of  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  English  school  teachers,  viz.,  the  High  School 
Manual  Certificate  Examination  and  the  Middle  School 
Manual  Certificate  Examination.  Similarly,  there  were  the 
Lower  and  the  Higher  Vernacular  Certificate  Examinations 
for  the  vernacular  school  teachers.  Private  training  schools 
also  came  into  existence.  Six  more  departmental  lower 
grade  training  schools  for  male  teachers  were  opened  in 
different  centres  in  1089  M.  E.  (1912-13). 

A  special  school  for  the  children  of  6ajas  and  Koil 
Thampurans  was  opened  at  MavSlikara  in  1047  M.  E.  (1871- 
72).  Three  more  schools  specially  intended  for  the  children 
of  &sjas  and  other  political  pensioners  were  opened  subse¬ 
quently.  A  departmental  special  school  for  the  use  of 
Malayali  Brahmans  was  started  in  Kulakkada  in  1101 M.  E. 
(1925-26)  and  it  had  forty  two  students  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

Muhammadans-. — Pointed  attention  was  directed  to  the 
education  of  Muhammadan  boys  and  girls  in  1914-15.  Special 
fee  concessions  were  granted  to  them.  Full  salary  grants  were 
allowed  to  Muhammadan  primary  schools.  Arabic  Munshis 
were  appointed  in  the  Elementary  schools  in  1090  M.  E, 
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(1915-16)  to  teach  Arabic  as  a  Second  Language.  The  appoin¬ 
tment  of  a  Muhammadan  Inspector  of  Schools  was  san¬ 
ctioned  in  1918-19.  Six  Muhammadan  vernacular  schools  for 
boys  were  opened  in  1923-24,  and  their  number  was  further 
increased  in  the  next  year.  For  the  first  time  a  Muham¬ 
madan  girl  passed  the  Vernacular  School  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  and  entered  the  College  for  Women  for  further 
studies  in  1925-26.  Although  the  special  concessions  granted 
led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Muhammadan 
boys  in  the  schools,  the  proportion  of  girls  attending  schools 
was  still  disappointing.  With  a  view  to  remove  this  defect 
through  effective  propaganda  work,  a  Muhammadan  graduate 
was  recruited  as  an  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools  in  1933-34. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts  there  was  a  phenomenal  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  Muhammadan  girls  who  joined 
schools  during  that  year.  In  1110  M.  E.  (1934-35)  sanction 
was  accorded  to  the  teaching  of  Arabic  in  all  mixed  primary 
schools.  Five  Muhammadan  girls  sat  for  the  Lower  Grade 
Arabic  Munshi’s  Examination,  of  whom  four  came  out  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  Muhammadan  lady  graduate  was  deputed  for 
training  in  the  Lady  Willingdon  College,  Madras.  In  1935-36 
a  scheme  was  sanctioned  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  Muslim  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  State  by 
means  of  grants-in-aid  for  doing  propaganda  work  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  Muhammadan  girls  in  the  primary 
schools.  Eighty  six  associations  undertook  to  work  for  the 
purpose.  The  result  was  that  the  number  of  Muhammadan 
girls  attending  schools  rose  from  4,853  in  1933-34  to  6,052  in 
the  next  year  and  to  10,450  in  1935-36. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  of  the 
education  of  Muhammadans  during  the  years  1100  M.  E. 
to  1111  M.  E. 
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Muhammadans. 


Year 

No.  under  instruction. 

Schools  providing 
instruction  in 

1100 

16,351 

Arabic. 

131 

1101 

16,381 

140 

1102 

16,752 

155 

1103 

17,900 

175 

1104 

18,378 

184 

1105 

19,269 

188 

1106 

19,568 

190 

1107 

21,080 

\ 

1108 

21,330 

5* 

1109 

23,493 

217 

1110 

25,273 

230 

1111 

31, £50 

253 

Sanskrit  schools. — A  Sanskrit  school  was  started  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  in  1061  M.E.  It  was  originally  under  the  Director 
of  Vernacular  Education,  but  in  1069  M.  E.  the  Principal 
was  placed  directly  under  the  Government,  There  were 
sixteen  Sanskrit  schools  in  1933  with  a  total  strength  of  2,051 
pupils.  Two  of  them  were  Vedic  schools.  The  Sanskrit  schools 
contained  provision  for  a  Kavya  course  of  six  years  leading 
to  the  Ssstri  Examination  conducted  by  the  Government. 

The  Reformatory. — The  education  of  juVenile  criminals 
was  taken  in  hand  in  1069  M.  E.  A  Reformatory  School 
at  Plljapufa  was  established  under  Regulation  IV  of  1069 
and  placed  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  who  was  sent  to  the 
Chingelpet  Reformatory  to  study  its  management,  Five 
years  later  the  system  of  giving  marks  and  work  money  was 
introduced  in  the  school.  In  1083  M.  E.  (1907-08)  the  rules 
were  revised  and  the  administrative  control  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  transferred  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
*  Information  not  available. 
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Prison  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  control  was  again 
transferred  from  the  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  1089  M.  E.  (1913-14).  From 
1925-26  the  inmates  are  given,  in  addition  to  elementary 
education,  instruction  in  printing,  book-binding,  drawing, 
agriculture,  gardening  and  music.  Spinning  was  introduced 
in  the  next  year.  Moral  and  physical  instruction  also 
received  adequate  attention.  In  1108  M.  E.  (1932-33)  the 
after-care  of  the  ex-juveniles  released  from  the  Refor¬ 
matory  School  was  entrusted  to  the  Humanitarian  Co: 
operative  Society  with  a  per  capita  grant  of  Rs.  3|  per  men¬ 
sem  for  .every  juvenile  maintained  by  the  Society. 

Recognition  was  granted  for  the  first  time  to  two 
nursery  schools  and  one  Kindergarten  school  under  private 
management  in  1935-36. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore  for  the  education  of  the 
backward  classes  attracted  the  notice  of 
Srdlommunities'  Lord  Wenlock,  Governor  of  Madras,  who 
visited  the  State.  His  Lordship  observed: 
“I  know  this  country,  like  every  country,  has  to  deal  with 
the  lower  and  more  degraded  classes  of  people,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  they  are  not  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race 
of  life.  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  steps  that  are 
now  being  taken  may  be  able  to  raise  them  to  a  position  of 
comparative  affluence  and  happiness.  I  am  glad  to  see  His 
Highness  is  taking  steps  which  will  eventuate  in  raising 
the  general  level  of  the  whole  country”. 

A  number  of  schools  were  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  backward  classes  in  1070  M.  E.  (1894-95),  and  in  the 
next  year  pupils  of  the  backward  classes  were  given  scholar¬ 
ships  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  Vernacular  Elemen¬ 
tary  Examination.  Within  the  next  ten  years  four  normal 
schools  were  opened  at  important  centres  to  train  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  backward  classes,  of  which  there  were 
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as  many  as  250  in  1082  M.  E.  (1906-07).  While  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  imparting  free  primary  education  to  all 
children  in  the  State,  the  Government  ruled  that  in  regard 
to  the  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  pupils  came  from 
the  specified  backward  classes  the  entire  cost  of  pr-imary 
education  should  be  borne  by  the  State  and  that  where  no 
separate  agencies  existed  for  extending  the  benefit  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  these  classes,  the  Government  should  employ 
their  own  agency  for  the  purpose.  The  Sirkar  schools  were 
thrown  open  to  Ilavas  and  other  backward  communities  in 
rapid  succession  and  this  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
Ilava  community  to  send  larger  numbers  to  the  schools.  One 
of  the  most  important  changes  effected  in  1087  M.  E.  (1911-12) 
was  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  admission  of 
Pulaya  boys  and  girls  into  the  departmental  schools.  This 
reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  untouchables  was  effected  in 
Travancore  before  it  was  attempted  in  any  other  State. 
This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  generous  policy  pursued  by 
H.  H.  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal. 

Special  efforts  were  made  in  1917-18  to  increase  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  backward  communities. 
Young  men  belonging  to  the  particular  classes  who  had 
completed  a  course  of  study  in  the  6th  class  of  a  vernacular 
school  or  Form  II  of  an  English  School  were  recognised  as 
teachers  for  the  1st  and  2nd  classes.  Private  rural  schools 
were  -encouraged.  A  scheme  was  prepared  for  the  partial 
recognition  of  schools.  A  single  teacher  was  allowed  for 
classes  1  and  2,  provided  the  total  strength  of  the  classes  did 
not  exceed  thirty.  The  half-fee  concession  was  extended  to 
Marava  pupils.  Conferences  of  Range  Inspectors,  Assistant 
Inspectors,  Headmasters  of  higher  grade  vernacular  schools 
and  leaders  of  backward  communities  were  held  in  various 
centres.  In  1924-25  the  minimum  strength  for  grant  to 
schools  for  particular  classes  was  reduced  to  fourteen  and  a 
system  of  grant-in-aid  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
olasses  was  sanctioned,  All  schools  in  the  State  except 
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seventeen  were  opened  to  all  communities.  Poor  and 
deserving  candidates  of  tire  backward  classes  appearing  for 
the  public  examinations  held  by  the  department  were 
exempted  in  .1102  M.  E.  (1926-27)  from  payment  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  examination  fees. 

As  a  result  of  tile  persistent  efforts  of  the  department 
for  the  educational  uplift  of  the  backward  classes  it  may  be 
said  that  at  present  there  are  no  special  schools  for  the 
backward  classes.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Education 
Department  for  1928-29  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
said:— “The  exigencies  of  the  times  have  gradually  brought 
into  existence  schools  which  exist  specifically  for  the 
education  of  pupils  from  particular  classes.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  institutions  has  been  found  either  in  the 
outlook  of  the  communities  served,  which  are  reluctant  to 
agree  to  any  system  of  education  unless  it  is  tempered  by 
views  akin  to  their  own  religious  and  social  aims,  or  in  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  other  communities  to  the  education 
of  their  children  in  the  same  school  with  ihe  children  of 
the  special  communities.  Happily,  the  difficulties  of  the 
second  kind  have  now  virtually  disappeared  from  Travan- 
core’’.  A  necessary  condition  for  the  recognition  of  a 
private  school  by  the  Education  Department  is  that  it  should 
be  open  to  all  classes.  There  is  thus  no  ground  to  fear 
that  the  admission  of  pupils  of  particular  classes  into  a 
departmental  or  private  institution  will  be  resented  or 
resisted  by  pupils  of  other  castes  or  their  guardians.  The 
spread  of  education  among  the  Ilavas  is  well  sustained  as 
illustrated  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  under 
instruction  in  the  recognised  schools.  There  are  Pulaya  and 
Paraya  pupils  not  only  in  vernacular  schools  but  also  in 
English  schools.  Consistently  with  the  libera]  policy  of  the 
State  the  education  of  the  backward  communities  is  being 
systematically  encouraged  by  the  grant  of  special  facilities 
and  concessions  to  pupils  and  students  belonging  to 
those  communities, 
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The  Education  Reforms  Committee,  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  education  of  backward  classes,  observed 
that  while  in  almost  all  the  British  Indian  Provinces  there 
are  separate  departmental  organisations  to  look  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  backward  classes,  in  Travancore  the 
Protector  of  the  Backward  Communities  had  practically  no 
connection  with  the  schooling  of  the  backward  class  pupils, 
and  that  there  were  only  certain  fee  concessions  and  scholar¬ 
ships  provided  for  such  pupils.  They  recommended  the 
appointment  of  two  Assistant  Inspectors  to  watch  the 
development  and  needs  of  backward  class  education  and  to 
maintain  up-to-date  and  accurate  statistics  regarding  the 
same,  the  recruitment  of  backward  class  teachers  to  the 
ordinary  schools,  particularly  departmental  primary_schools, 
the  giving  of  tangible  recognition  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  teachers  to  retain  and  promote  backward  class  pupils 
and  assisting  the  backward  class  pupils  with  equipment, 
clothing  and  feeding  grants. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  backward 
classes,  comprising  Pulayas,  Parayas,  Kuravas,  the  hill 
tribes,  etc.,  undergoing  instruction  during  1111  M.  E.  (1935-36) 
was  31,259  including  9,711  girls,  distributed  as  shown 
below : — 


Colleges.  8 

English  schools.  2,667 

Vernacular  schools.  28,584 

Total.  31,259 


In  that  year  a  grant  of  fourteen  chuckrams  was 
sanctioned  for  each  pupil  of  such  communities  reading  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  classes  of  all  recognised  vernacular  schools  in 
the  State.  The  Administration  Report  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1935-36  says  : — 

“  As  many  as  60  Harijan  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  backward  communities  were  started  by  people  and 
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associations  interested  in  their  uplift,  and  the  question  of 
giving  them  recognition  and  grant-in-aid  was  under  the 
consideration  of  Government.  The  Harijan  Hostel  -  in, 
Trivandrum,  which  is  a  private  boarding  home  for  pupils 
belonging  to  the  backward  communities,  was  given  a  grant 
of  Rs.  1,200  during  1111  M.  E.  as  against  Rs.  300  granted  in 
1110  M.  E.” 

The  work  of  overhauling  the  educational  system  is 
being  pushed  on  with  vigour  by  the  conjoined  efforts  of 
the  Government  and  numerous  private  agencies.  But  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Sadler  Commission  Report,  “  The 
education  of  a  people  is  not  given  by  the  schools  and 
colleges  alone.  Other  influences  blend  with  them,  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  community  which  they  serve,  the  power 
exerted  over  its  thought  and  character  by  prevalent  aspira¬ 
tions  and  beliefs,  the  tone  of  its  family  life,  the  rules  and 
restraints  imposed  by  social  organisations,  the  conditions 
under  which  its  daily  work  for  livelihood  is  done  ”.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  end  the  work  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  agencies  suited  to 
the  times.  Adult  education  and  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  free  social  intercourse  are  essential  preliminaries  to 
the  attainment  of  social  solidarity  and  a  well-regulated 
political  consciousness.  The  agencies  which  are  interesting 
themselves  in  this  work  of  nation  building  are  not  many. 
The  object  of  sectarian  organisations,  notwithstanding 
their  diversity  of  outlook,  converge  on  this  point.  Some  of 
the  institutions  which  are  being  encouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

The  Collegiate  Hostel  in  Trivandrum  provides  ac¬ 
commodation  for  over  one  hundred  students.  There  are 
also  separate  hostels  attached  to  the 
Board°ngHoaunst.  College  for  Women  and  the  four  private 
colleges  in  the  moffussil.  Besides  these 
there  are  private  hostels  or  boarding  houses  which  are  aided 
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by  the  Government,  three  of  them  being  women’s  hostels 
and  one  a  free  boarding  house  for  students  belonging  to  the 
backward  communities.  As  regards  English  -schools,  two 
departmental  special  schools,  viz.,  those  at  Mavelikara  and 
KulakkadA,  have  boarding  arrangements  for  the  students. 
Thirty  private  English  schools  also  have  boarding  houses 
attached  to  them.  3S3  students  were  residing  in  the 
boarding  houses  attached  to  seven  private  vernacular  schools 
in  1935-36,  while  thirty  seven  boarding  houses  attached  to 
private  girls’  schools  contained  1,411  inmates.  Ten  private 
school  hostels  received  grants-in-aid  from  the  department. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils  in 
the  colleges  and  English  schools  was  sanctioned  and  brought 
into  force  during  1922-23.  The  medical 
MedioaHnsperfion  inspection  of  pupils  in  all  the  departmental 
schools  and  a  few  private  schools  was 
conducted  in  1925-26.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Education  Reforms  Committee  the  possibility  of  extending 
medical  inspection  to  children  in  the  vernacular  schools  was 
investigated  in  1109  M.  E.  (1933-34).  A  scheme  for  the  proper 
medical  inspection  of  all  children  ill  the  primary  schools  by 
the  Public  Health  Department  was  approved  by  the 
Education  Advisory  Board  and  submitted  to  the  Government. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government  and  put  into  operation 
in  1935-35.  The  work  was  started  in  eight  representative 
taluks,  Regarding  the  arrangements  made  for  the  purpose, 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Health  Department  for 
the  year  says  : — “  Eight  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  borne  on 
the  staff  of  the  Medical  Department  were  selected  for  the 
work  and  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Department. 
Supervision  of  the  work  was  entrusted  with  the  controlling 
agencies  in  the  Education  and  Public  Health  Departments. 
The  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons  selected  were  given  a  course  of 
practical  training  in  the  Health  Unit,  Neyyattinkara  and 
in  the  Specialists’  sections  of  the  General  and  Ophthalmic 
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Hospitals  in  Trivandrum.  They  were  able  to  conduct 
medical  inspection  in  200  schools,  the  total  number  of 
students  examined  being  28,769.  Of  these  14,402  students 
were  found  defective  and  10,392  of  them  were  treated  ”. 
Regular  annual  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  in  all  the 
colleges  and  recognised  schools  is  being  insisted  upon. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Movement,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  self-respect,  faithfulness,  helping  others,- 
sympathy,  modesty,  kindness  to  animals, 
B°y  S«>un.  Movc-  obedience,  good  spirits,  thrift,  physical  and 
mental  cleanliness,  was  introduced  in  the 
State  in  1917-18  and  steps  were  taken  to  organise  it  in  the 
next  year.  A  Boy  Scouts  Association  was  formed  in  1924-25. 
It  is  mainly  financed  by  the  Government.  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  became  the  Chief  Scout  in  1928-29.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  began  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
Scout  troops  and  in  1105  M.  E.  the  movement  spread  to  North, 
Central  and  South  Travancore.  It  has  since  been  placed  on 
a  well-organised  basis.  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  is  the  Patron  of 
the  Travancore  Boy  Scouts  Association  and  H.  H.  the  Elaya 
6aja  the  President.  Dewan  Sachivot’hama  Sir  C.  P.  Rama- 
swtlmy  Aiyar  is  the  State  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of 
the  Headquarters  Council.  The  State  is  divided  into  eight 
districts  with  headquarters  at  NSgercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon, 
Msvelikafa,  Thiruvalla,  Alleppey,  Kottayam  and  MunnSr. 
There  *lre  besides  an  Assistant  State  Commissioner,  an 
Organising  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  Steps  were  taken  in 
1935-36  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  scout  troops  in  the 
English  schools  and  teachers  of  vernacular  schools  were 
deputed  for  training  in  scouting.  The  number  of  troops  at 
the  end  of  1935-36  was  2,117  consisting  of  1,230  scouts,  822 
cubs  and  65  rovers. 

The  Girl  Guide  Movement  is  also  popular  in  the  State, 
H.  H.  the  First  Princess  being  the  Chief  Guide, 
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In  1038  M.  E.  (1862-63)  there  were  two  libraries  for 
the  people  in  Trivandrum  and  the  circulation  of  English  and 
vernacular  newspapers  and  periodicals  was 
R8ad']ibrarieT.a  and  visibly  increasing.  Two  years  later  two 
reading  clubs  were  opened  in  the  town  and 
were  maintained  by  private  subscription. 

Thirty  seven  well-organised  reading  rooms  and  libra¬ 
ries  were  in  receipt  of  grants  during  1917-18.  The  inspection  of 
reading  rooms  and  libraries  for  purposes  of  grant  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Assistant  Inspectors  of  V ernacular  Schools  to 
the  Assistant  Inspectors  of  English-Schools  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1928-29.  A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Circulating  Library  and  a  large  number  of  rural  library  units 
was  submitted  to  the  Government  towards  the  beginning 
of  1110  M.  E.  (1934-35)  and  the  Government  sanctioned  the 
proposal  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  to  open  rural 
libraries  attached  to  departmental  primary  schools  in  fifteen 
centres  in  each  educational  division.  The  scheme  was  put 
into  practice  in  1935-36.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  says  : — “  Sixty  libraries  were  accordingly- 
started,  57  being  Malayalam  libraries  and  3  Tamil  libraries. 
An.  allotment  of  Rs.  100  was  made  for  each  library  for 
furniture.  The  Headmasters  of  the  primary  schools  where 
these  libraries  were  started  were  made  the  honorary  libra¬ 
rians  each  of  whom  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  local 
committee  of  three  members.  The  librarians  were  paid  Rs, 
3  each  for  library  work.  A  set  of  200  books  was  purchased 
and  supplied  to  each  library.  Besides  this,  4,700  books  were 
distributed  from  the  office  of  the  Text  Book  Committee  free- 
of  cost.  A  daily  newspaper  and  a  magazine  were  also  sup* 
plied  to  each  library.  The  movement  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  local  people.” 

But  the  reforms  effected  peacefully  ceased  to  satisfy 
Co-ordination  of  the  aspirations  of  the  people  and  failed  to 
means  of  lining.  translate  into  accomplished  fact  the  liberal 
intention  and  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
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co-ordination  of  education  with  the  means  of  earning 
livelihood,  which  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  along  with 
the  intellect,  while  it  raises  the  altitude  of  science  and 
culture  and  broadens  the  base  at  the  same  time,  was  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  a  problem  of  great  importance  and  urgency. 
This  aspect  was  clearly  explained  in  a  presidential  address 
delivered  in  H.  H.  the  Maharaja’s  College  of  Science  by  the 
Dewan,  Sachivot'hama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar. 

“Why  do  I  insist  so  much  on  the  technological  side? 

.  Let  me  go  back  from  all  these  dreams  to  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  points.  This  country  of  Travancore  has  an  area  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  square  miles.  Of  that  8,000  square 
miles,  over  2,500  miles  are  taken  up  by  backwaters  and 
forests  and  uninhabitable  regions.  In  the  balance  is  aggre¬ 
gated  a  population  of  five  millions.  You  cannot,  if  you  would, 
grow  food  enough  for  all  your  people  here.  You  must  buy  your 
rice  from  outside,  unless  intensive  agriculture  and  the  results 
of  research  enable  you  to  be  self-sufficient  in  that  respect. 
Thus  the  problem  of  Travancore  is  a  problem  of  feeding, 
keeping  alive  on  the  right  standard  of  life,  a  great  population 
within  a  limited  area.  That  can  only  be  done  if  science  and 
what  science  can  do  for  man  are  utilised  to  the  full.  If,  for 
instance,  the  hard  timber  and  the  soft  woods,  of  which 
our  forests  are  full,  are  used  for  the  multiform  uses  of 
the  world,  if,  for  instance,  you  make  your  own  clothing 
not  out  of  cotton,  because  you  cannot  grow  cotton,  but 
out  of  a  substitute  for  cotton,  and  you  make  your  own  food 
by  intensive  cultivation,  you  develop  yourselves  and  grow 
yourselves  the  things  that  are  essential  for  daily  life  out  of 
the  products  of  your  own  place.  If  not,  you  must  produce 
enough  to  sell.  The  thing  is  obvious.  If  you  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  your  food,  drink  and  clothing,  you  must  produce  enough 
to  sell  in  order  to  get  these  things.  And  for  that  purpose 
also  science  and  the  utilities  of  science  are  an  absolute 
essential.  In  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  unparalleled  elsewhere, 
perhaps  in  India,  you  are  driven  back  to  this  proposition 
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that  unless  you  equip  yourselves  .  for  the  fight  in  the 
competition  of  the  world,  you  will  be  nowhere.  This  world, 
unfortunately,  is  a  competitive  world.  The  weakest  goes 
to  the  wall.  The  victor  has  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
vanquished.  Therefore,  Travancore  must  follow7  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  other  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  world.  Den¬ 
mark,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Greece,  these  are  our  examples. 
Look  at  Holland;  a  very  infertile  soil,  uninhabitable  climate, 
a  thick  population,  very  little  of  natural  resources  and  yet, 
by  the  aid  of  dynamic  will,  by  the  aid  of  scientific  equipment, 
they  have  wrested  the  earth  from  the  sea.  They  have 
created  a  school  of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture  for  the 
envy  and  for  the  admiration  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
only  self-sufficient  for  themselves  but  they  are  great  export¬ 
ing  nations.  Denmark  is  even  more  poor  in  everything 
that  counts  for  material  prosperity  than  Holland  and  yet, 
by  a  system  of  co-operative  enterprise,  by  a  system  of 
mutual  trust  and  all-round  organisation,  Denmark  to-day  is 
probably  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  Europe.  These 
nations  like  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden  are  the  only  happy 
places  in  Europe  to-day.  It  is  not  England,  it  is  not  France, 
it  is  not  Germany,  nor  is  it  Russia  that  are  happy,  contented, 
prosperous  ;  it  is  these  small  nations,  because  of  their  very 
smallness,  because  of  the  homogeneity  of  their  population, 
and  homogeneity  of  their  ideals;  because  they  have  realised 
that  science  and  the  efforts  of  science  and  the  labours  of 
scientists  meant  much  and  must  be  harnessed  to  the  efforts 
of  daily  life.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  up  to  Travancore  to  do 
the  same  and  to  prosper’’. 

This  ideal  could  not  be  accomplished  if  the  connection 
with  the  University  of  Madras  was  maintained.  '  That  Uni¬ 
versity  would,  it  was  explained,  be  a  part 
University.  °f  the  educational  organisation  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Madras— a  part  and  appendage  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Government. 
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realised  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  independent  university  for  Travancore.  The 
idea  of  a  Travancore  University  was  an  old  one.  The  Indian 
Education  Commission  of  1882  suggested  the  possibility  of 
Trivandrum  becoming  in  course  of  time  the  centre  of  a  new 
university.  In  1902  Mr.  R.  S.  Lepper,  Professor  of  History 
and  Economics,  stressed  the  idea  before  the  Raleigh  Com¬ 
mission.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Miller  was  the  sponsor 
of  that  idea.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  not 
come  for  trying  the  experiment.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
century  the  proposal  for  establishing  universities  in  South 
India  on  a  linguistic  basis  gained  considerable  popular 
support.  In  1912  Dr.  A.  C.  Mitchell,  the  Director  of. 
Public  Instruction  in  Travancore,  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  it.  The  demand  was  taken  up  by  the  Press.  In 
1914  Mr.  L.  C.  Hodgson,  Principal  of  the  College,  who  had 
in  him  the  idea  of  starting  Honours  courses  in  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja’s  College,  foreshadowed  the  need  of  a  univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  not  merely  a  local  problem;  for,  we  find  Sir" 
.  Harold  Stuart,  member  of  the  Madras  Executive  Council, 
advocating  in  1915  the  formation  of  a  university  for  the  west 
coast.  Mysore  had  by  that  -time  taken  a  forward  step  and 
established  its  own  university.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ernment  of  India  in  favour  of  multiplying  universities 
throughout  India  was  expressed  by  Lord  Hardinge  in  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Benares  University  in  1916. 
The  Travancore  Government  saw  that  the  problem  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  demanded  a  careful  solution. 
“Despite  the  large  amounts  spent  by  the  Government  in 
providing  accommodation  in  the  colleges  of  Travancore, 
students  were  obliged  to  seek  admission  to  institutions  out¬ 
side  the  State  after  the  local  colleges  had  been  filled  to 
overflow”.  The  admission  of  Travancore  students  to  the 
Engineering,  Agricultural  and  other  professional  colleges 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  was  becoming  difficult.  Dewan. 
M.Krishnan  Nsyar  therefore  claimed  that  the  pre-eminence 
94 
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of  Travancore  in  the  matter  of  education  and  the  magnificent 
record  of  educational  progress  which  the  reign  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Malam  Thirunal  had  witnessed  would 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  State.  The 
Government  appointed  a  Committee  in  1916  to  consider  the 
question.  On  the  Committee  submitting  their  interim  report 
in  favour  of  a  university  of  the  unitary  residential  type, 
the  Government  decided  that  action  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  should  be  deferred  pending  the  changes 
likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  Madras  University  consequent 
on  the  findings  of  the  Calcutta  University  Commission.  The 
publication  of  the  Saddler  Commission  Report  and  the 
reforms  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Madras  were  in 
the  direction  of  a  teaching  university  at  Madras  and  the 
establishment  of  other  universities  in  selected  centres 
which  might  be  found  suitable.  The  Senate  of  the  Madras 
University  passed  a  resolution  that  “the  demand  for  liberal 
education  in  the  Presidency  should  be  met  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  universities  and  by  the  re-distribution  of  the 
territorial  area  of  the  existing  universities  so  as  to  provide 
as  far  as  possible  at  least  one  university  for  each  principal 
linguistic  area”.  The  Madras  University  Act  of  1923 
legalised  a  differential  treatment  between  the  Madras 
colleges  and  the  inoffussil  colleges.  Travancore  felt  that 
the  diversion  of  funds  of  a  whole  university  to  the  benefit 
of  a  single  centre  was  unfair.  She  entertained  the  legiti¬ 
mate  apprehension  that  her  educational  institutions  would 
be  reduced  to  a  position  of  inferiority  through  the  practical 
ineffectiveness  for  the  adequate  representation  of  moffussil 
interests  in  the  governing  bodies  at  Madras. 

The  question  of  the  Travancore  University  was  taken  up 
in  the  Travancore  Legislative  Council  by  a  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  T.  K.  V elu  Pillai  a  non-official  member,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  a  teaching  and  residential  univer¬ 
sity  in  Travancore.  The  Government  accepted  the  resolution 
and  appointed  a  Committee  in  1923.  The  Committee  was 
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composed  of  members  elected  by  the  Legislative  Council  as 
well  as  some  of  the  eminent  educationists  in  South  India, 
Its  chairman  was  the  late  K.  A.  Krishna  Iyengar,  the 
Deputy  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  while  Rao 
Bahadur  K.  V.  Mangas wami  Iyengar  who  had  a  long  and 
intimate  association  with  the  University  of  Madras  and 
large  experience  of  matters  educational  in  Travancore  and 
South  India  was  the  Convener.  The  Committee  submit¬ 
ted  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report  recommend¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Travancore  of 
the  federal  type.  They  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
university  should,  if  possible,  function  for  the  whole  of 
Kerala — Travancore,  Cochin  and  Malabar.  But  they  held 
that,  whether  the  other  states  joined  or  not,  a  university  for 
Travancore  with  its  headquarters  at  Trivandrum  should  be 
established.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  report  until  1936, 
when  the  Government  resolved  upon  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  the  system  with  a  view  to  a  new  sociological  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  eduoation.  The  Committee  was  directed  to  re¬ 
examine  generally  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  light  of  such  changes  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  within  and  without  Travancore  as  had  taken  place 
since  the  ad  interim  report  was  submitted  and  to  formulate 
a  fresh  scheme  for  a  university  for  the  State  by  itself  or  in 
association  with  adjacent  areas.  This  Committee  submitted 
in  December  1924  a  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Sadler  Report  in  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to 
local  conditions.  By  reference  to  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  literacy,  the  extent  of  secondary  education,  the  number 
of  high  schools  and  colleges,  the  number  of  under-graduates, 
the  variety  of  the  courses  and  subjects  in  which  work  of  the 
highest  standard  according  to  the  curricula  of  the  Madras 
University  was  being  done,  the  Committee  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  Travancore,  taken  by  itself  and  without  including 
other  parts  of  Kera}a,  was  in  a  much  stronger  position  when 
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compared  with  Mysore  when  the  University  of  Mysore  was 
started  in  1916,  or  with  other  new  universities,  such  as  the 
Andhra  or  Nagpur,  which  had  been  started  or  were  proposed 
to  be  started  at  that  time.  They  were  therefore  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  a  separate  university  for  Travancore  was 
both  desirable  and  feasible.  They  recommended  a  federal 
type  of  university  organisation  in  which  all  the  colleges 
would  have  equal  rights  in  the  management  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  would  obtain  representation  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  resources.  In  the  event  of  a  Kerala  University 
being  created,  they  recommended  that  Travancore,  'Cochin 
and  Malabar  should  each  have  a  recognised  university 
centre  at  which  the  constituent  colleges  of  arts  and  science 
should  be  concentrated.  If,  however,  the  university  were 
confined  to  Travancore,  they  proposed  that  the  colleges 
composing  the  university  should  all  be  located  in  the  same 
place.  For  various  reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed  at 
present,  no  action  could  be  taken  on  the  recommendations 
of  this  Committee.  Since  then  two  of  the  four  second 
grade  moffussil  colleges  in  the  State  became  first  grade 
colleges  securing  affiliation  in  Pass  Degree  courses  in.  cer¬ 
tain  subjects.  ' 

The  Education  Reforms  Committee  appointed  in 
December  1932,  while  strongly  recommending  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  and  technological  education  with  a  strong 
practical  bias  and  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Techno¬ 
logy,  also  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantages  of  remaining 
within  the  Madras  University  outweighed  the  advantages 
and  suggested  that  the  future  programme  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  collegiate  development  should  be  so  framed 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  possible  to  establish  a 
separate  university  for  Travancore. 

The  reorganisation  of  secondary  and  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  had  become  an  important  necessity  in  view  of  the 
acutely  growing  problem  of  middle  class  unemployment  and 
of  the  policy  of  vigorous  and  rapid  industrialisation  initiated 
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by  Dew  an  Sachivot'hama  Sir  C.  P.  Bamaswamy  Aiyar.  In 
the  course  of  a  speech  the  Dewan  gave  an  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  need  for  a  Travancore  Uni¬ 
versity,  and, of  its  ideals  and  aims.  He  said:  “Apart  from  the 
economic  necessity  for  a  university  there  is  a  great  political 
and  practical  necessity  also.  I  foresee— and  as  an  admini¬ 
strator  I  cannot  but  foresee— that  middle  class  educated  un¬ 
employment,  which  is  every  day  on  the  increase,  will  neces-  • 
sarily  lead  to  a  situation  which  will  be  intolerable.  If  the 
state  of  things  is  not  dealt  with  in  time,  the  troubles  which 
certain  European  countries  are  now  suffering  from,  which 
Bengal  is  suffering  from,  would  be  the  result  here  too.  There 
is  therefore  also  a  great  political  necessity  for  reorganising 
our  system  of  education.  ” 

The  conditions  were  thus  favourable  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  university  for  Travancore.  The  people 
of  the  country  had  been  evincing  a  growing  attachment. for 
MalaySlam  literature  and  Kerala  art  and  culture  and  in 
their  desire  for  the  conservation,  development  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  their  cultural  and  literary  traditions  had  been 
agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  which 
“would  not  only  be  the  custodian  of  Kerala  culture  but 
would  supply  the  intellectual  force  required  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  interpretation  and  development  of  that  culture.’’ 
The  State  possessed  ten  colleges  which  were  affiliated  to 
the  Madras  University  and  of  which  six  were  maintained 
by  the  Government  at  Trivandrum  and  four  by  private 
managements  in  the  moffussil.  Their  total  enrolment 
during  the  academical  year  1936-37  was.  2,975  and  the  total 
■strength  of  the  teaching  staff  214.  In  Trivandrum  there 
were  also  several  important  quasi-educational  institutions, 
such  as  the  Public  Library  with  nearly  40,00.0  volumes  on 
various  subjects,  the  Museum,  the  School  of  Arts,  the  Obser¬ 
vatory,  the  Department  of  Oriental  Manuscripts,  the  Palace 
Manuscripts  Library,  the  §rl  Chitralayam  Picture  Gallery 
and  the  Department  of  Archaeology,  whose  co-operation 
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and  assistance  would  be  a  vailable  for  the  university.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  men  and  women  working  on  the 
staffs  of  these  colleges  and  quasi-educational  institutions 
had  training  in  famous  western  universities  and  posses¬ 
sed  high  academic  qualifications  derived  from  western  or 
Indian  universities.  A  very  fair  number  had  also  acquired 
considerable  experience  as  members  of  the  different  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  Madras  University  so  that  the  academic  and 
administrative  personnel  essential  for  the  success  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  Trivandrum  would  not  be  lacking.  The  total  number 
of  Travancoreans  who  were  graduates  of  the  Madras  Univer¬ 
sity  was  not  less  than  that  of  eight  or  nine  districts  of  that 
Presidency.  Further,  a  fifth  of  the  registered  graduates  on 
the  roll  of  the  Madras  University  were  Travancoreans  and 
there  would  thus  be  a  large  and  enlightened  electorate. 

In  view  of  the  favourable  conditions  mentioned  above, 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  issued  a  Proclamation  on  the 
2nd  November  1937,  the  twenty  sixth  birth- day  of  His 
Highness,  embodying  the  Regulation  announcing  the  esta* 
blishment  and  incorporation  of  the  Travancore  University. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
ChandraSskharan,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was 
placed  on  special  duty. 

Ideals,  aims  and  plans: — The  following  are  among  the 
chief  ideals,  aims- and  plans  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja’s  Government  with  regard  to  the  new  Teaching  Uni¬ 
versity:-— 

1*  A  radical  reorganisation  of  secondary  education 
in  the  State  and  a  well-considered  and  well-planned  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical,  and  technological  education  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  policy  and  programme  of  educational 
reorientation,  reconstruction  and  industrialisation  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  Technology 
and  the  creation  of  gradual  development  of  a  Technological 
Institute  which  will  in  the  beginning  give  basic  technological 
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training  to  a  small  number  of  students  who  have  passed 
the  Intermediate  Examination  taking  science  as  their 
optional  subject,  provide  Diploma  courses  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering  and  Motor  Engineering 
and  gradually  make  provision  for  training  for  the  particular 
kinds  of  industries  which  may  grow  up  in  the  State  as  the 
policy  of  industrialisation  begins  to  bear  fruit  and  as  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  develop  after  the  completion  of  the  PallivSsal 
Hydro-Electric  Scheme. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  School  of  Architecture, 
admission  to  the  course  being  restricted  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  post-intermediate  or  post-graduate  students. 

4.  The  starting  of  a  Diploma  course  in  Geography 
admission  to  which  will  be  mainly  confined  to  graduate 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Applied  Science  where  all  the  scientific  workers  in 
the  various  departments,  such  as  the  Industrial  Chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Industries,  the  Bio-Chemists,  Economic 
Botanists,  Entomologists  and  Mycologists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
of  the  Medical  Department,  the  Water  Analyst  of  the  Water 
Works  Department  and  the  Food  Analysts  and  the  Bacterio¬ 
logist  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  will  be  brought 
together  to  work  in  collaboration  with  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Faculties  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  University 
and  where  additional  sections  will  be  opened  from  time  to 
time  for  investigating  problems  of  a  predominantly  practical 
character,  e.  g.,  the  economic  utilisation  of  the  forest  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  development  of  fisheries  in  the  State,  etc. 

6.  The  creation  of  a  strong  Faculty  of  Oriental 
Learning  including  Sanskrit,  MalaySilam  and  Tamil  in  the 
beginning,  and  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Arabic  later  on,  with 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  civilisation  and 
history  of  Kerala,  supplemented  by  the  resources  of  the 
departments  of  Archaeology  and  Huzur  Central  Records,  as 
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well  as  for  the  scholarly  and  scientific  investigation  and 
research,  in  the  evolution  and  history  of  Ayurveda  and  the 
pharmaceutical  value  of  Ayurvedic  drugs. 

7.  Suitable  location  and  ..  housing  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Science,  Technology,  Law  and  Oriental  Learning 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another  in  the  University  campus 
and  the  organisation  and  integration  of  the  resources  of  all 
the  component  colleges  with  a  view  to  avoiding  wasteful 
duplication  and  securing  the  maximum  efficiency  and  inesti¬ 
mable  advantages  of  a  rich  and  many-sided  university  life 
and.  “university  atmosphere.” 

8.  Devising  effective  methods  for  enabling  the 
moffussil  colleges  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  University 
and  to  maintain  their  standards  of  teaching  and  examination 
and  making  provision  for  regular  and  periodical  inspection 
of  the  moffussil  colleges  by  the  University,  exchange  of 
teachers  between  the  colleges  in  Trivandrum  and  those  in 
the  moffussil,  inter- collegiate  activities,  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  moffussil  colleges  in  the  governing  bodies  of :  the 
University  and  other  similar  arrangements. 

9.  The  establishment  of  a  University  Library, 
devotion  of  proper  attention  to  physical  education,  promotion 
of  corporate  activities  by  the  creation  of  a  University  Union, 
a  University  Athletics  Club  and  a  University  Training  Corps, 
formulation  of  schemes  for  university  extension  work  and. 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  complete  residential  system. 

10.  The  introduction  of  a  reconstructed  school 
system  in  Travancore  with  separate  vocational  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools  giving  a  specialised  training  in  one  or  more 
vocational  subjects  and  providing  at  ^.he  same  time  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  general  education. 

Constitution: — The  new  Teaching  University  esta¬ 
blished  at  Trivandrum  will,  enjoy  a  considerable  degree,  of 
autonomy  in. academic  matters,  though  in  matters  of  policy 
and  finance  it  will  be  subject  to  real  and  effective. control  by 
the  .  Government:  ,  of  .  His  ' Highness  the  Maharaja.  The 
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departmental  colleges  in  Trivandrum  will  be  transferred  to 
the  University  and  will  constitute  the  main  parts  of  the 
institution.  The  control  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the 
Chancellor,  the  Pro-Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Syndicate  and  the  Senate.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  is 
the  Chancellor  and  constitutes  the  highest  authority  in  the 
University  with  full  powers  of  control  and  direction,  His 
Highness  will  nominate  the  Pro-Chancellor  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  former  takes  rank  and  precedence  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Chancellor  at  all  public  functions  connected 
with  the  University,  while  the  latter  who  will  hold  office 
during  His  Highness’  pleasure  is  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  University  and  the  ex-officio  Chairman  of 
the  Syndicate  and  the  Senate.  If  a  part-time  officer  is 
nominated  as  the  V ice-Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  may  also 
nominate  a  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  to  whom  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  may  delegate  such  of  his  powers  and  duties  as  he 
deems  fit. 

The  Syndicate,  consisting  of  twelve  members  in¬ 
cluding  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Travancore,  the  Principals 
of  the  two  moffussil  first  grade  colleges,  two  selected 
representatives  of  the  Senate  and  five  members  nominated 
'by  the  Chancellor,  is  the  chief  executive  body  of  the 
University  and  the  ultimate  court  of  discipline  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Chancellor.  Five  at  least  of  the  members 
should  be  connected  with  the  profession  of  education  and 
three  at  least  of  the  nominated  members  should  be  Deans 
of  Faculties,  The  members  other  than  ex-officio  will  hold 
office  for  three  years,  but  will  be  eligible  for  re-election  and 
re-appointment.  The  higher  appointments  of  the  University 
will  be  made  by  the  Government  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Syndicate  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  framed 
on  that  behalf.  ’  . 

The  Senate  is  an  advisory  and  legislative  body  with 
extensive  powers  in  respect  of  general  policy  and  finance, 
95 
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subject  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Government. 
There  will  be  about  sixty  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
will  be  persons  connected  with  education.  Besides  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  the  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  the  Deans  of  Faculties,  members  of  the 
Syndicate  who  are  not  otherwise  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Principals  of  colleges  who  are  ex-officio  members, 
and  about  twenty  members  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Chancellor,  there  will  be  five  elected  representatives  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  seven  members  elected  by  the 
registered  graduates  from  among  themselves,  one  member, 
other  than  the  Principal,  elected  by  and  from  the  teaching 
staff  of  each  private  college  in  which  instruction  is  given 
to  a  university  standard  and  one  member,  other  than  the 
Dean,  elected  by  each  of  the  Faculties.  Any  association 
offering  to  contribute,  for  not  less  than  five  years,  Rs.  1,000 
or  more  per  annum  to  the  University  Fund  will  be  entitled 
to  nominate  one  representative  so  long  as  the  contributions 
oontinue  to  be  paid.  The  Chancellor  may  nominate  any 
eminent  person  to  be  an  Honorary  Member  for  life  and  any 
person  who  contributes  not  less  than  Rs.  10,000  or  has 
transferred  property  of  the  like  value  to  the  University 
Fund  or  the  general  purposes  of  the  University  will  bo 
eligible  for  a  life  membership.  The  ordinary  members 
other  than  ex-officio  will  hold  office  for  three  years,  but 
will  be  eligible  for  re-election  and  re-appointment.  The 
Senate  is  competent  to  pass  the  annual  budget,  to  review 
the  Annual  Report,  to  discuss  and  pass  resolutions  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  University  and  to  make  fresh 
Statutes  with  the  approval  of  the  Government, 

The  Faculties  which  constitute  the  purely  academic 
bodies  of  the  University  will  have  no  administrative  or 
legislative  duties.  There  will  be  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Technology,  the  Faculty 
of  Oriental  Studies  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  such  other  Faculties  as  may  be 
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constituted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Statutes.  The 
Faculties  will  be  consulted  by  the  Syndicate  in  all  academio 
matters  and  will  also  have  the  power  of  drafting  ordinances 
on  academic  matters  for  consideration  by  the  Syndicate. 
Each  Faculty  will  contain  from ‘fifteen  to  twenty  members 
and  will  be  presided  over  by  its  Dean,  ihe  Principals  of 
the  University  Colleges  being  ex-officio  Deans  of  the 
respective  Faculties.  The  organisation  of  the  teaching 
work  of  the  University  and  the  prescription  of  the  curricula 
and  texts  will  be  among  the  duties  of  the  Faculties,  the 
powers  of  the  Deans  and  the  Faculties  being  defined  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  University.  Each  Faculty  will  have  under  it 
Boards  of  Studies  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  that  Faculty. 

There  will  also  be  Boards  for  the  Publication  and 
Extension  Work  of  the  University  and  committees  for  the 
management  of  the  University  Library,  the  University 
Law  College  and  matters  concerning  the  residence,  welfare 
and  discipline  of  students.  A  Standing  Finance  Committee 
will  maintain  the  accounts  of  the  University,  prepare  and 
work  out  the  annual  budget,  periodically  review  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  and  advise  the  Syndicate  on  all  financial  matters. 
Finance. — The  necessary  capital  and  recurring  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  University  will  be  met  by  His  Highness’ 
Government.  They  have  undertaken  to  finance  adequately 
the  growing  needs  of  the  University  from  year  to  year.  The 
provision  of  a  permanent  Endowment  Fund  in  course  of 
time  is  also  under  contemplation.  “The  development  of 
technical  and  technological  studies  and  the  diversion  of 
students  from  literary  courses  will  be  the  main  objective. 
The  supreme  importance  and  urgency  of  such  an  objective 
from  every  point  of  view,  social,  economic,  and  political, 
cannot  be  denied  and  the  Government  are  therefore  prepared 
to  provide,  even  with  some  difficulty,  the  necessary  funds 
for  a  university  scheme  which  is  designed  deliberately,  and 
which  will  endeavour,  to  achieve  that  objective”.* 

*  Memorandum  : — A  University  for  Travanoore,  p.  32 
by  C.  V.  ChandraGSkhalan, 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  institutions,  pupils  and 
expenditure  during  the  years  1070,  1085  and  from 
1101  to  1111  M.  E. 


Year. 

No.  of  insti- 

Expenditure. 

(M.  E.) 

tutions. 

Pupils. 

Rs. 

1070 

2,816 

131,294 

2,91,688 

1085 

1,810 

152,645 

7,60,364 

1101 

3,509 

480,986 

37,44,036 

1102 

3,583 

488,431 

39,59,578 

1103 

3,628 

519,288 

41,90,581 

1104 

3,632 

545,225 

41,75,060 

1105 

3,641 

568,703 

42,20,800 

1106 

3,699 

575,713 

49,09,579 

1107 

3,761 

604,123 

45,14,453 

1108 

3,810 

624,123 

45,55,698 

1109 

3,749 

649,368 

46,91,483 

1110 

3,699 

674,317 

47,23,208 

1111 

3,638 

698,424 

46,98,264 

Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils  between 
the  departmental  and  private  institutions  during  the 
years  1101-1110  M.  E. 


Year 

Departmental 

Pri\ 

ate 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1101 

150,341 

76,984 

160,166 

93,495 

310,507 

170,479 

1102 

146,510 

77,384 

165,502 

99,035 

312,012 

176,419 

1103 

153,477 

83,984 

174,860 

106,867 

328,337 

190,951 

1104 

160,011 

89,359 

181,515  • 

114,340 

341,626 

203,699 

1105  j 

164,924 

93,468 

188,589  i 

121,722 

353,513 

215,190 

1106  1 

161,633 

94,615 

192,646  ; 

126,819 

354,279 

221,434 

1107  1 

166,787 

99,460 

201,402 ! 

136,474 

368,189 

235,934 

1108  ) 

172,557 

103,985 

208,415  | 

142,708 

380,972 

246,693 

1109  1 

176,798 , 

109,575 

215,567 

147,428 

392,365  1 

257,003 

1110  j 

178,602 

113,175 

226,271 1 

156,269 

404,873 

269,444 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH.# 

/ 

The  annals  of  Public  Health  Administration  in  Tra- 
vancore  in  the  modern  sense  date  back  to  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  introduction 
Introduction.  vaccination  so  early  as  1813  within  a 

few  years  after  its  discovery  by  Edward 
Jenner,  laid  the  foundation  of  “  Preventive  Medicine  ”  in 
the  State.  The  starting  of  the  European  System  of  Medical 
Aid  in  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Her  Highness  Gouri 
Lakshmi  Bsyi,  in  the  year  1811,  preceded  the  starting  of 
vaccination  only  by  a  couple  of  years.  It  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  curative  system,  and  as  a  part  and  parcel 
thereof,  that  the  branch  of  Preventive  Medicine  in  the  State 
had  its  inception.  Among  the  Indian  States,  it  is  the  role 
of  a  pioneer  that  Travancore  has  played  in  the  realm  of 
modern  medicine,  public  health,  and  sanitation. 

Vaccination  Department — It  was  with  the  organisation 
of  a  separate  Vaccination  Department  in  1041  M.E.  (1865-66) 
that  regular  efforts  for  ensuring  health  were  first  made  and 
the  public  health  institution  in  the  State  crystallised  itself. 
This  department  was  put  in  charge  of  a  medical  officer 
with  European  qualifications,  who  was  designated  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Vaccination  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Durbar  Physician.  His  staff  consisted  of  a  Head  Vaccinator 
and  twenty  seven  Vaccinators  in  five  grades.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Vaccination  had  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Vaccin¬ 
ators,  inspect  the  out-station  hospitals,  treat  oases  and 
suggest  measures  for  the  improvement  of  sanitation.  This 
step  marked  the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  Public  Health 


+  The  Draft  was  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.. 
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work  in  the  State.  In  1044  M.  E.  (1868-69)  the  Vacci¬ 
nation  Establishment  was  reinforced  by  the  entertainment 
of  eight  additional  Vaccinators,  thus  making  the  total  thirty 
five,  this  number  remaining  practically  unchanged  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  1067  M'.  E.  (1891-92)  and  the  three 
succeeding  years,  further  additions  were  macL  to  the  staff 
so  that  at  the  close  of  1070  M.  E.  (1895)  the  strength  of  the 
Vaccination  Establishment  rose  to  sixty  four  including  six 
Female  Vaccinators.  The  Superintendent  of  Vaccination 
functioned  as  the  sole  Inspecting  Officer  up  to  the  end  of 
1065  M.  E.  (1890),  when  two  Inspectors  were  appointed  in 
addition  to  assist  him.  A  Vaccine  Depot  was  established  in 
1064  M.  E.  (1888)  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
vaccine  lymph. 

Sanitary  Department  — The  need  for  a  -separate  and 
independent  Public  Health  agency  having  been  felt  by  the 
Government,  a  Sanitary  Department  was  organised  in 
1071  M.  E.  (1895)  with  a  Sanitary  Commissioner  as  its 
head.  The  Government,  defined  its  duties  as  follows: — 
“  For  purposes  of  this  Department,  the  whole  country  is 
divided  into  4  Districts,  viz.,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Kottayam 
and  Vaikom,  and  an  Inspector  will  be  appointed  to  each 
District,  whose  duty  will  be  (1)  to  superintend  and  check 
the  vital  statistics  throughout  the  District,  (2)  to  attend  to 
the  sanitation  of  all  parts  of  the  District  where  the  Towns 
Improvement  Regulation  is  not  in  force,  (3)  to  study  and 
report  on  the  state  of  Public  Health  within  his  District, 
(4)  to  superintend  the  vaccination  work,  and  (5)  to  be  a  sort 
of  travelling  dispensary,  actually  conveying  medical  aid  to 
the  door  of  the  villager.  The  Inspectors  will  be  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The 

Vaccinators . . will  periodically  inspect  the  registers 

in  the  Proverthi  Cutcheries  within  their  respective  Ranges 
and  check  and  verify  the  entries.” 

With  the  formation  of  the  Sanitary  Department,  the 
programme  of  Public  Health  work  in  the  State,  which  was 
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till  then  confined  to  vaccination,  was  extended  so  as  to 
:embrac6  various  other  items  of  high  Public  Health  utility, 
such  as,  collection  and  compilation  of  vital  statistics, 
conservancy  and  sanitation  in  rural  areas,  sanitation  of 
fairs  and  festivals,  and  itinerant  medical  relief.  This 
remarkable  expansion  in  the  sphere  of  Public  Health  work 
brought  with  it  several  far-reaching  benefits.  The  crude 
system  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination  which  was  formerly  in 
vogue  was  abandoned.  An  adequate  supply  of  good  vaccine 
lymph  was  ensured.  Better  out-turn  of  work  became  possi¬ 
ble  under  vaccination.  More  effective  measures  against 
epidemics  became  easy.  The  Public  Health  agency  was 
separated  from  the  Medical  Department  and  afforded  the 
status  of  a  separate  and  independent  entity.  Medical  relief 
was  rendered  available  in  rural  parts.  The  conservancy 
establishment  was  improved  and  enlarged.  The  number  of 
conservancy  stations  and  the  strength  of  their  staff  which 
stood  at  32  and  235  were  increased  to  39  and  382  respectively. 
Data  regarding  births  and  deaths,  infant  mortality  and 
principal  diseases  were  made  available.  The  Towns 
Improvement  Regulation  which  had  come  into  operation  in 
certain  principal  towns,  such  as  Trivandrum,  Nagercoi), 
Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kbttayam,  conduced  to  better  sani¬ 
tation.  The  work  of  collection  of  vital  statistics  in  these 
important  urban  areas  passed  under  the  administration  of 
the  Committees  constituted  under  the  Regulation.  Regula¬ 
tions  and  Rules  bearing  upon  Public  Health  were  passed 
and  put  into  operation.  ^ 

Commensurate  with  the  increased  volume  of  work 
assigned  to  the  Sanitary  Department,  an  adequate  enhance¬ 
ment  was  effected  in  the  departmental  staff.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Vaccination  was  transferred  to  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  and  the  posts  of  the  Vaccination  Inspectors  were 
abolished,  four  District  Sanitary  Officers  and  a  Taluk  Sani¬ 
tary  Officer  for  the  outlying  taluk  of  Shenkotta  being  newly 
appointed  instead.  These  officers  were  medically  qualified 
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men,  their  duties  including  medical  relief  as  well.  The 
vaccination  staff  was  augmented  by  seventeen  additional 
hands,  thus  raising  the  number  of  the  Vaccinators  from 
sixty  four  to  eighty  one,  of  whom  one  was  the  Head  Vacci¬ 
nator,  the  others  being  classified  into  five  grades.  The  State 
was  divided  into  numerous  Vaccination  Ranges.  It  was  made 
incumbent  upon  the  Vaccinators  that  they  should  visit  each 
and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  according  to  pro¬ 
grammes  prepared  and  sanctioned  previously. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Vaccination  Committee 
appointed  in  1088  M.  E.  the  number  of  Vaccinators  was 
raised  to  117  and  that  of  the  Sanitary  Officers  to  fourteen. 
When  a  large  number  of  hospitals, dispensaries  and  grant-in- 
aid  vydia&Slas  were  opened,  the  work  of  itinerant  medical 
relief,  which  was  included  among  the  duties  of  the  Sanitary 
Department,  was  dropped,  arrangements  being,  however, 
made  for  the  distribution  of  cholera  medicines  in  times 
of  need. 

The  number  of  Vaccination  Ranges  was  later  in¬ 
creased  to  104,  the  number  of  Vaccinators  being  raised  to 
the  present  strength  of  118.  The  Sanitary  Officers  were 
subsequently  classified  into  two  groups,  viz.,  District  Sani¬ 
tary  Officers  and  Assistant  Sanitary  Officers,  their  total 
number  rising  to  thirteen  including  the  Palace  Circle  and  the 
Vaccine  Depot.  This  classification,  however,  disappeared 
later,  leaving  only  a  single  class  of  Sanitary  Circle  Officers. 
Following  the  reallocation  of  the  Sanitary  Circles  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  Retrenchment  Committee’s  Scheme,  the 
strength  of  the  Sanitary  Circle  Officers  was  reduced  to  nine. 

The  Sanitary  Department,  in  due  course,  called  for 
further  expansion  to  meet  new  conditions  and  altered  re¬ 
quirements.  The  State  wanted  to  fall 
Health  Scheme.  in  line  with  the  8eneral  development  of 
Public  Health  organisations  elsewhere. 
In  the  post-war  readjustment  of  values.  Public  Health  camq 
96 
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to  be  recognised  as  the  nation’s  greatest  defence.  The  world¬ 
wide  Public  Health  activities  inaugurated  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  by 
the  Health  Organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  symbo¬ 
lised  the  paramount  importance  that  was  newly  given  to 
Public  Health.  The  Central  and  Provincial  Public  Health 
Organisations  in  British  India  were  remodelled  in  order 
to  make  them,  function  more  efficiently. 

The  need  for  organising  a  modem  Public  Health 
Department  to  cope  with  the  various  Public  Health  problems 
of  Travancore  as  effectively  as  possible,  had  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Government  since  1103  M.  E.  In  1928 
the  Government  requested  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
depute  one  of  their  representatives  to  the  State  for  giving 
advice  in  organising  a  Public  Health  Department  on  up-to- 
date  lines.  The  representative  who  was  accordingly  deputed 
by  the  Foundation  was  appointed  by  the  Government  as 
Honorary  Adviser,  Public  Health.  A  general  Public  Health 
Scheme  submitted  by  the  Honorary  Adviser  was  considered 
and  a  programme  of  certain  select  activities  was  put  into 
operation  in  1105  M.  E.  (1930).  This  programme  consisted  of 
Hookworm  Survey  and  Treatment,  Public  Health  Education, 
Health  Unit  work  in  Neyyattinkara,  Epidemiological  and 
Vital  Statistical  operations  in  Vilavancode  taluk,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Entomology  work.  These  activities  were  continued  as 
temporary  measures  from  1105  M.  E.  onwards  with  certain 
additions  and  alterations,  year  after  year,  till  the  end  of  1108 
M.  E.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  two  officers  of  the  Department  were  deputed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  to  undergo  special  training  in 
Public  Health,  and,  on  their  return,  they  were  put  in  charge 
of  the  formation  and  working  of  the  Neyyattinkara  Health 
Unit  and  the  Epidemiological  and  Vital  Statistical  work  in 
Vilavancode. 

It  was  felt  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  an  efficient 
Public  Health  administration,  to  effect  an  amalgamation 
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of  the  existing  Sanitary  and  temporary  Public  Health 
departments,  so  that  all  the  activities  might  be  co-ordinated 
on  a  proper  scientific  basis  under  a  single  directing  agency. 
The  Sanitary  Department  had  been  attending  only  to  vac¬ 
cination,  vital  statistics  and  rural  sanitation.  The  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  two  departments  into  a  new  Public  Health 
Department  was  accordingly  given  effect  to  from  the 
beginning  of  1109  M.  E.  /  September  1933.  The  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  under  the  Medical  Department  was  reconstituted 
as  the  Public  Health  Laboratory.  It  now  comprises  several 
sections,  those  of  the  Government  Bacteriologist,  the  Che¬ 
mical  Examiner  to  Government  and  the  Public  Analyst 
under  the  Food  Adulteration  Regulation.  The  Hookworm 
Laboratory  and  the  Vaccine  Depot  are  also  there. 

In  1112  M.  E.  a  further  scheme  for  cholera  prevention 
and  for  affording  intensive  Public  Health  Service  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  five  select  taluks,  viz.,  Shenkotta,  AgastliiSwaram, 
Kalkulam,  Vilavancode  and  Thovala,  the  first  three  taluks 
being  in  the  charge  of  Sanitary  Circle  Officers  and  the  last 
two  under  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons  attached  to  the  Medical 
Department.  These  taluks  are  divided  into  a  series  of 
limited  Ranges,  each  Range  being  allotted  to  a  Sanitary 
Inspector  or  a  Vaccinator  whose  duties  include  intensive 
vaccination,  prompt  notification  and  control  of  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  correct  registration  of  vital  statistics  and 
rural  sanitation. 

For  the  efficient  supervision  of  field  activities,  the 
State  has  been  divided  into  two  Public  Health  districts,  nor¬ 
thern  and  southern,  from  1113  M.  E.,  each  district  being 
under  a  District  Health  Officer  who  is  to  exercise  intensive 
supervision  over  the  entire  field  work  pertaining  to  his 
district.  ^ 

Co-operation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.— The  Inter* 
national  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
rendered  invaluable  services  in  giving  a  moderfc  orientation 
to  the  Public  Health  Organisation  audits  activities  in  the 
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State.  The  invitation  extended  to  them  by  the  Government  for 
deputing  one  of  their  agents  to  Travancore  to  offer  advice  on 
the  reorganisation  of  Public  Health  work  in  the  country  was 
warmly  responded  to.  Their  representative  arrived  in  1929 
and  submitted  a  modern  Public  Health  Scheme  after  touring 
the  country  and  making  a  study  of  the  local  conditions  and 
requirements.  The  working  programme  suggested  as  a  part  of 
the  Scheme  was  put  into  operation  from  1105  M.  E.  (1930) 
onwards,  as  approved  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time. 

The  representative  of  the  Foundation  was  working  as 
Honorary  Adviser  to  Government  in  Public  Health  since  1104 
M.  E.  (1929).  Till  the  beginning  of  1109  M.  E.,  the  temporary 
Public  Health  Department  was  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Honorary  Adviser,  Public  Health,  with  the 
help  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Honorary  Adviser.  On  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Sanitary  Department  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  post  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  it  passed 
under  the  control  of  a  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Health, 
which  post  was  discontinued  by  the  Government  when  the 
Department  was  again  placed  under  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  in  1110  M.E.  The  Department  has  since  been  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  of  the  advice  of  its  representatives.  The 
Directors  of  the  Foundation,  as  also  some  of  its  officers  work¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  taken  occasion  to 
pay  visits  to  Travancore  and  to  express  their  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Public  Health  activities  in  the  State. 

The  Health  Unit  work  at  NeyySttinkara  was  deriving 
special  support  from  the  Foundation  by  means  of  a  five- 
year  programme  of  contributions  towards  meeting  a  certain 
portion  of  the  expenses.  The  Foundation  also  awarded  four 
Foreign  Fellowships  and  two  Indian  Fellowships  for  higher 
studies  and  training  in  Public  Health  work,  for  six  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department. 

Organisation- — The  administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  is  vested  in  the  Director  of  Public  Health. 
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The  immediate  supervision  of  the  various  field  activities 
devolves  upon  the  District  Health  Officers  of  the  northern 
and  southern  districts.  The  District  Health  Officer  of  the 
southern  district  is  the  ex-officio  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Health  Unit,  Neyyattinkara.  The  Public  Health 
Laboratory  has  for  its  bead  a  Superintendent  who  controls 
the  work  of  the  several  sections  in  the  Laboratory,  viz., 
Bacteriological  and  Pathological  sections,  Research,  Ento¬ 
mological  Laboratory,  Public  Analyst’s  section,  Chemical 
Examiner’s  section,  etc.  The  Medical  Entomology  section 
has  two  Assistant  Surgeons  to  attend  to  the  field  work,  the 
Laboratory  work  relating  to  this  section  being  carried  on 
by  the  Entomological  Assistant  attached  to  the  Public 
Health  Laboratory.  The  Filariasis  and  Mosquito  Control 
operations  and  the  special  investigations  on  malaria  and 
filariasis  are  being  attended  to  by  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons, 
Supervisors  and  Field  Assistants.  The  medical  inspection 
of  schools  is  conducted  by  eight  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons 
whose  work  is  supervised  by  two  Assistant  Surgeons.  The 
Health  Educational  Officer  and  his  Assistant  look  after 
Health  Propaganda  and  Publicity.  The  Sanitary  Circles 
and  the  new  Taluk  Health  Organisations  are  in  the  charge 
of  ten  Sanitary  Circle  Officers  and  two  Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons.  A  large  staff  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Vaccinators 
and  Conservancy  Overseers  is  working  in  the  various 
Sanitary  Circles. 

Public  Health  Law.—  The  present  Public  Health  Law 
of  the  State  lies  distributed  in  a  few  Regulations.  The 
first  Regulation  of  Public  Health  to  be  promulgated  was 
the  Epidemic  Diseases  Regulation  II  of  1073.  Rules  and 
Standing  Orders  have  been  framed  under  this  Regulation 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  control  of  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  plague,  small-pox,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  Travancore  Registration,  of  Births  and  Deaths  Regu¬ 
lation  VII  of  1096  M.  E.  (for  rural  tracts)  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  Municipal  Regulation 
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V  of  1095  M.E.  embodies  the  necessary  rules  to  guide  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  work  in  the  several  municipalities  of  the  State. 
A  set  of  Rules  passed  under  date  the  17th  May  1893  regulate 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  medical  officers,  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  police  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
substances  for  examination  to  the  Chemical  Examiner- 
The  Food  Adulteration  Regulation  IV  of  1106  M.  E.  and  the 
Rules  framed  thereunder  provide  for  the  analysis  of  articles 
of  food  suspected  to  be  adulterated  and  the  issue  of  certi¬ 
ficates  in  respect  of  them.  A  consolidated  and  all-com¬ 
prehensive  Public  Health  Law  for  Tra van  core  is  under 
consideration. 

J  Programme  of  activities, — The  programme  of  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Public  Health  Department  covers  the 
following:— 

(1)  Registration  of  vital  statistics, 

(2)  Control  of  communicable  diseases: — 

(i)  Small-pox,  (ii)  cholera,  (iii)  malaria,  (iv) 
typhoid  fever, 

(3)  Vaccination, 

(4)  Plague  control  measures, 

(5)  Medical  Entomology, 

(6)  Hookworm  Survey  and  Treatment  campaign, 

(7)  Public  Health  Laboratory, 

(8)  Health  Unit,  NeyySttinkara, 

(9)  Rural  sanitation, 

(10)  Inspection  of  Municipal  Public  Health  work, 

(11)  School  medical  inspection,  and 

(12)  Public  Health  Education. 

Registration  of  vital  statistics. — ■  It  has  been  aptly 
described  that  vital  statistics  represent  “the  Book-keeping 
of  Life”.  Till  1069  M.  E.  (1893-94)  there  was  no  regular 
agency  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  Travan- 
core,  though  the  village  officers  were  expected  to  keep 
a  register  of  births  and  deaths  known  as  "JananUf/iarann- 
Ma\iakku”,  which  was  neither  accurate  nor  exhaustive. 
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With  the  passing  of  the  Towns  Improvement  and 
Conservancy  Regulation  II  of  1069  M.  E„  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  was  regularly  started  in  the  towns  of 
Trivandrum,  NsgercOil.  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kottayam 
under  the  control  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  above 
Regulation.  A  scheme  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  throughout  the  State  was  sanctioned  with  effect 
from  the  beginning  of  1071  M.  E.  (August  1895),  entrusting 
the  compilation  to  the  Sanitary  Department  newly  organised 
f  in  that  year.  The  work  was  detailed  in  the  scheme  as 
follows:— 

“The  registration  of  vital  statistics  will  be  conducted 
in  the  Provert'hy  Outohery  by  a  Provert'hi  Accountant 
specially  charged  with  the  work.  The  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  will  he  furnished  to  him  daily  by  a  Virufhikkaran 
specially  deputed  for  the  purpose  for  each  pakuthy.  In  the 
taluks  of  Thovsla  and  Agasthlifwafam  the  Village  Watch¬ 
man  will  collect  and  furnish  the  information,  and  in 
Shenkotta  the  registering  Accountants  themselves  will 
obtain  the  same  direct.  Special  arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  the  collection  and  recordation  of  statistics 
in  the  several  Edavagais  and  also  in  the  hilly  tracts,  jails 
and  lock-ups”. 

With  regard  to  the  Town  Improvement  Committees, 
statistics  wore  collected  by  the  establishments  under  them 
and  transmitted  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  In  respect 
of  the  hill  tracts,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Con¬ 
servator  of  Forests,  the  Superintendent  and  Magistrate  of 
the  Cardamom  Hills  (the  designation  of  this  office  was 
changed  later  as  Devikulam  Commissioner)  and  the  various 
Planters’  Associations  to  have  the  statistics  collected  and 
sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  Information  from  the 
jails  and  hospitals  were  furnished  by  the  officers  in  charge 
of  those  institutions.  Regulation  II  of  1069  M.  E.  was 
repealed  by  Regulation  III  of  1076  M,  E.  but  the  .provision 
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relating  to  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  were  left 
untouched.  There  were  no  changes  since  then  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  collecting  the  statistics,  except  that  the 
remuneration  of  the  Virutlhikkar  by  asssignments  of  land 
was  subsequently  abolished  and  a  stipendiary  system  sub¬ 
stituted  therefor. 

Regarding  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  vital  statistics,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  in  his 
first  annual  report  to  the  Government  wrote  as  follows:— 

“We  have  neither  the  Village  System  of  house  dis¬ 
tribution  for  rural  areas,  nor  compulsory  notification  (of 
births  and  deaths)  for  urban  areas.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Malabar,  each  house  stands  in  a  more  or  less  extensive 
compound  of  its  own  and  except  in  the  taluks  of  Thovala 
and  Agasthtiwaram,  which  border  on  British  territory  and 
resemble  it  in  its  physical  features  and  general  aspect,  we 
have  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  houses  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  This  makes  the  work 
of  the  collector  of  vital  statistics  exceedingly  trying.  Here, 
unlike  the  east  coast,  there  is  no  uninhabited  area  that  the 
collector  of  vital  statistics  may  leave  out  of  his  programme 
of  itineration.  The  whole  extent  of  land  has  to-be  traversed. 
He  has  to  walk  several  miles  before  he  can  possibly  visit 
as  many  houses  as  are  compactly  included  within  an  ordi¬ 
nary  east  const  village.” 

The  work  suffered  very  much  for  several  years  for 
want  of  a  legal  authority  enforcing  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics,  till  the  difficulty  was  remedied  by  the  Municipal 
Regulation  V  of  1095  M.  E.  and  the  Travaircore  Registration 
of  Births  and  Deaths  Regulation  VII  of  1096  M.  E.  (for 
rural  tracts). 

Registration  Agencies  .—The  registration  is  at  present 
conducted  by  the  municipal  staff  in  municipal  areas,  Conser¬ 
vancy  Overseers  in  police  conservancy  towns,  Provert'hikSrs 
in  pakuthies  not  included  in  municipalities  or  police 
conservancy  stations,  Revenue  Inspectors  in  Pirmede  and 
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Dsvikulam  taluks,  Foresters  in  forest'  areas,  and  Medical 
Officers  and  Superintendents  in  the  estates  of  the  High 
Ranges.  The  consolidated  vital  statistics  of  the  State  are 
compiled  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
from  the  quarterly  returns  received  from  the  revenue  and 
municipal  authorities. 

U-.vj-erimcv1.al  vital  datislical  schemes: -The  collection 
of  correct  vital  and  morbidity  statistics  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  Public  Health  function.  The  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  attending  to  this  work  only  as  an  inci¬ 
dental  activity  of  their  regular  duties.  The  data  obtained 
by  them  differed  so  greatly  from  known  figures  else¬ 
where  that  the  former  were  found  inadequate  for  statis¬ 
tical  analysis.  An  experimental  scheme  was  therefore 
tried  whereby  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  deputed  to 
foreign  countries  to  make  a  special  study  of  Vital  Statistics 
and  Epidemiology,  and,  on  his  return,  Vilavancode  taluk 
was  selected  for  temporary  experimental  work  in  this 
direction.  This  work  was  carried  on  from  Medam  1106  M,  E.  till 
the  end  of  1108  M.E.,  when  it  was  closed  down.  The  scheme 
had  for  its  objective  the  correct  registration  of  vital  and 
morbidity  statistics  as  a  means  for  eventually  evolving  an 
economic  and  efficient  system  of  registration  applicable  for 
the  whole  State.  The  staff  detailed  for  this  work  consisted 
of  a  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  and  six  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
The  Sanitary  Inspectors  made  exhaustive  enquires  about 
births,  deaths,  infantile  deaths  and 'causes  of  sickness  in  the 
respective  pakuthies  assigned  to  them,  comparing  their 
figures  with  those  of  the  Revenue  agency.  The  results 
disclosed  large  omissions  in  the  figures  collected  by  the 
Revenue  staff.  In  1106  M.  E.,  for  instance,  while  the  Epi¬ 
demiological  staff  recorded  for  Vilavancode  taluk  5,131 
birth  sand  2,286  deaths,  the  corresponding  figures  obtained  by 
the  Revenue  staff  were  only  1,914  and  1,188,  the  respective 
omissions  being  63  per  cent,  and  48  per  cent.  A  similar 
system  was  put  into  operation  in  the  NeyySttinkara  Health 
97 
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Unit  also,  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  Health  Unit 
conducting  the  work  of  collection  of  statistics.  It  was 
found  that  as  against  1,477  births  and  616  deaths  recorded 
in  the  NeyySttinkara  Health  Unit  area  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  of  the  Unit  in  1106  M.  E.,  the  Revenue  staff  were 
able  to  register  only  600  births  and  309  deaths,  the  res¬ 
pective  omissions  being  59  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent. 

Both  in  the  Vilavancode  taluk  and  in  the  NeyySttiu- 
kara  Health  Unit  another  experiment  was  tried  whereby 
the  collection  of  vital  statistics  was  entrusted  in  certain 
select  areas  to  private  agents  on  a  nominal  remuneration. 
The  results  did  not  compare  favourably  with  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Sanitary  staff. 

Under  the  new  Taluk  Health  Organisation  Scheme 
introduced  in  the  taluks  of  Thovala,  AgasthiSwaram,  Kal- 
kulam,  Vilavancode  and  Shonkotta  from  Vri&chikam  1112 
M.  E.,  an  effective  system  of  vital  statistical  registration 
has  been  put  into  operation  in  these  select  taluks.  An 
important  duty  assigned  to  the  staff  posted  in  these  taluks 
is  to  make  bouse  visits,  gather  correct  information  regarding 
births,  deaths  and  communicable  diseases,  and  compare 
their  figures  with  those  obtained  by  the  Provert'hikSrs. 
This  scheme  of  work  has  helped  very  much  to  ensure 
completeness  in  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  five  taluks  referred  to.  The  following 
table  shows  that  omissions  in  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  were  a  common  feature  in  respect  of  the  taluks  in 
1112  M.  E:— 
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Births  (1112  M.  E.) 

Deaths(1112  M.  E.) 

Taluk. 

otal  number 
recorded. 

mber  detected 
Public  Health 
staff. 

Per  cent, 
detected. 

otal  number 
recorded.  j 

mber  detected 
r’ublic  Health 
staff. 

Per  cent.  | 

detected.  I 

H  [  3  ^ 

Thovala. 

1,004  !  286 

284 

467  90 

19*1 

Agastlu&waram 

3,546  j  737 

20*8 

1,481'  218 

14*7 

Kalkulam. 

6,094  !  3,082 

50*5 

2,284 1  990 

43*3 

Yilavancode. 

4,097  !  1,780 

434 

1,595  j  546 

34*2 

Shenkotta. 

1,511  I  128 

84 

990  58 

5*8 

Total. 

16,252  6,013 

37*0 

j  6,817  |  3,902 

|  27*9 

In  these  five  taluks  alone,  6,013  births  (37  per  cent.) 
and  1,902  deaths  (28  per  cent.)  were  detected  to  have  escaped 
registration  by  the  Revenue  staff.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  omissions  in  the  entire 
State  may  be  ranging  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
births  and  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  deaths. 

Birth  rate  —The  standard  average  birth-rate  for  the 
State  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  40  per  mills  of  the 
population.  The  recorded  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the 
estimated  standard  owing  to  defective  registration,  the 
recorded  rate  for  1112  M.E.  being  24*88  per  mille.  Among  the 
three  major  administrative  divisions,  Kottayam  division 
heads  the  list  with  a  rate  of  26'62  for  1112  M.  E.  As  regards 
the  major  religions,  the  highest  birth-rate  (26T2  for  1112 
M.  E.)  is  in  respect  of  the  Christian  community.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  various  registration  areas,  it  is  seen  that  the  highest 
rate  recorded  is  for  the  police  conservancy  towns  (38*24  for 
1112  M.  E.),  the  rates  for  the  municipal  towns  and  for  taluks 
excluding  all  towns  being  lower,  viz  ,  35*58  and  23*48  res¬ 
pectively  for  1112  M.  E.  The  nearest  approach  to  accuracy 
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is  attained  by  the  conservancy  towns  which,  however,  hold 
only  about  3£  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Male  births 
exceed  female  births,  the  ratio  for  1112  M.  E.  being  106:78 
for  the  whole  State.  The  average  decennial  birth-rate  from 
1102  M.  E.  to  1111  M.  E.  is  22'55. 

Death-rate.  —The  standard  estimated  death-rate  for  the 
State  may  be  said  to  vary  from  18  to  20  per  mille  of  the 
population.  The  recorded  rate  in  1112  M.  E.  was  10'40  for 
the  State.  Classified  according  to  the  major  religions,  the 
highest  death-rate  appertains  to  the  Hindu  community,  the 
rate  for  1112  M.  E.  being  1096.  The  police  conservancy 
towns  show  the  highest  death-rate  (18-72  for  1112  M.  E.) 
owing  to  better  registration,  the  municipal  towns  having  a 
rate  of  16'60,  and  the  taluks  excluding  towns  having  9'56  in 
1112  M.  E.  The  average  decennial  death-rate  for  1102-1111 
M.  E.  is  11-38.  The  death-rate  in  Travancore  is  very  much 
lower  than  that  in  British  India.  The  factors  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  lower  death-rate  are  the  cleaner  habits  of  the 
general  populace  and  the  scattered  distribution  of  home¬ 
steads,  which  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  Kerala. 

Infantile  Mortality. — The  standard  average  infantile 
mortality  rate  for  Travancore  may  be  taken  to  vary  from  80 
to  100  per  1,000  live-births.  This  figure  is  also  very  low 
compared  to  the  British  Indian  rate.  The  recorded  rate  for 
1112  M.  E.  was  73'0  for  the  State,  the  highest  figure  among 
the  major  administrative  divisions  being  80-7  in  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  division.  It  was  103*7  in  police  conservancy  towns,  66*7 
in  municipal  towns  and  72-0  in  taluks  excluding  towns,  for 
1112  M.E.  The  decennial  average  for  1102  M.E.  to  1111  M.E. 
was  85'1. 

In  “the  natural  increase  of  population”,  Travancore 
is  highly  progressive,  the  present  annual  rate  of  increase 
is  seen  to  be  about  22  per  mille.  ^ 

Small-pox  and  cholera  are  the  common  epidemic 
diseases  that  frequently  break  out  in  the  state,  plague  being 
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a  third  scourge  occurring  now  and  then  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State  exposed  to  chances  of  infection 
C°cai)io  diseases.11111"  *'rom  e^SGWllore-  Malaria  which  is  mainly 
endemic  in  the  foot-hills  shows,  at  times, 
a  tendency  to  flare  up  under  economic  and  meteorological 
conditions  favourable  thereto.  In  times  of  epidemics,  the 
Public  Health  Department  employs  its  armamentarium  as 
effectively  as  possible  and  mobilises  in  the  field  all  its  best 
resources  with  a  view  to  stamping  out  the  outbreaks  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  expedition.  Concurrently  with  the 
efforts  put  forth  to  combat  the  epidemics,  extensive  relief 
measures  are  also  organised  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  in 
the  affected  areas. 

Small-pox.  Small-pox  had  been  occurring  from  very 
early  times.  But  the  earliest  reference  to  the  outbreak  of 
small-pox  in  Travancoro  is  in  the  Report  for  1046  M.  E. 
(1871).  The  epidemic  is  stated  therein  to  have  begun 
in  a  severe  form  during  that  year,  lasting  for  several  months 
and  causing  a.  heavy  mortality.  The  next  outbreak  was 
reported  in  1050  M.  E.  (1874-75),  which  continued  till 
1053  M.  E.,  when  it  raged  severely  at  the  capital  among  the 
famine-stricken  immigrants  from  Tinnevelly.  In  1057  M.  E. 
(1881-82)  it  broke  out  in  an  epidemic  form  in  South  Tra- 
vancore  and  for  the  following  five  years  it  prevailed  more 
or  less  throughout  the  country.  The  next  severe  outbreak 
was  in  1067  M.  E.  (1891-92),  when  it  spread  as  a  viru¬ 
lent  epidemic  throughout  the  State  including  the  capital 
which  suffered  very  severely.  It  continued  its  ravages  for 
the  following  two  years,  the  Quilon  division  and  the  taluks 
of  Parur,  Kunnat'hunad  and  Changana&&6ry  in  the  Kottayam 
division  suffering  most  from  the  scourge.  The  total  attacks 
registered  in  the  two  years  were  1,868  and  1,827  with  a 
mortality  of  583  and  487  respectively.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  only  the  number  brought  under  medical  treatment,  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  attacks  and 
deaths.  It  was  in  1077  M.  E.  (1901-02)  that  the  highest 
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mortality  from  small-pox  ever  recorded  in  Travancore,  viz., 
12,855,  occurred.  As  a  tail-end  of  this  disastrous  epidemic, 
small-pox  levied  a  toll  of  5,070  lives  in  the  succeeding  year. 
After  a  moderate  incidence  from  1079  M.E.  till  1082  M.E.,  the 
epidemic  curve  rose  up  again  from  1,265  and  1,414  deaths 
in  1083  M.  E.  and  1084  M.  E.  to  5,004  and  5,457  deaths  during 
the  years  1085  M.  E.  and  1086  M.  E.  respectively.  852  deaths 
were  reported  in  1105,  mostly  from  Alleppey  and  Trivandrum. 
Another  epidemic  wave  swept  over  the  country  during  the 
years  1106-7  M.  E.  claiming  altogether  3,418  victims.  The 
phenomenal  progress  of  vaccination  in  recent  years  has 
reduced  small-pox  to  a  nominal  incidence  in  the  State. 

Cholera--— From  evidence  that  is  extant,  it  is  found 
that  Travancore  was  subjected  to  frequent  visitations  of 
cholera  since  967  M.  E.  The  Travancore  Administration 
Report  for  the  year  1030  Ivi.  E.  (1854)  contains  the 
following  reference  to  cholera  under  the  head  Public 
Health: — “There  was  prevalence  of  cholera  in  th6  State, 
but  in  the  absence  of  an  agency,  a  record  of  cases  was  not 
kept”. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Department  from 
the.  year  1042  M.  E.  onwards  contain  accounts,  meagre 
though  they  are,  of  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  outbreaks  of 
cholera  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  South 
Travancore.  Of  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  Travancore  in 
1045  M.  E.  (1869-70),  Dewan  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  has 
recorded  his  discerning  observations  as  follows: — 

“It  is  not  as  often  as  in  other  parts  of  India  that 
cholera  attacks  Travancore.  After  a  considerable  period  of 
almost  perfect  immunity,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  under  review,  having  been  introduced  from  the 
contiguous .  British  Province  .of  Tinnevelly.  It  lingered 
longer  than  usual  and  made  much  havoc  in  the  southern 
taluks  where  the  scarcity  was  most  felt,  the  water-supply 
was  worst  and  least  attention  paid  by  the  people  to  sanitary 
requirements.’’ 
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The  epidemic  spread  from  the  south  along  the  main 
and  diverging. lines  of  communication  to  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  causing  altogether  3,599  deaths 
during  the  years  1045-46  M.  E.  (1869-1871).  The  next 
outbreak  was  during  the  years  1051-52  M.  E.  (1875-1877), 
involving  2,653  deaths.  In  1057  M.  E.  (1881-82),  it 
broke  out  at  NsgercOil  and  Suchlndram,  having  been 
imported  from  the  Tinneveily  district  ty  visitors  to  the 
annual  Car  Festival  at  Suchlndram;  it  spread  to  many  parts 
of  both  North  and  South  Travancore.  In  1059-60  M.  E. 
(1813-1885),  it  levied  a  frightful  toll  of  4,833  lives. 
There  was  another  terrible  epidemic  in  1064  M.  E.  followed 
by  6,599  deaths.  A  slightly  milder  wave  in  1066  M.  E. 
(1890-91)  carried  away  3,869  lives.  After  an  year’s  lull, 
a  fresh  outbreak  that  occurred  in  1068-69  M.  E.  (1892-1894) 
claimed  4,331  deaths;  the  havoc  wrought  by  this  epidemic 
was  greater  in  North  Travancore.  It  was  the  frequent 
and  almost  annual  recrudescence  of  these  epidemics  and 
the  alarming  proportions  they  generally  assumed  which, 
among  other  reasons,  led  the  Government  to  organise  a 
separate  Sanitary  Department  in  1071 M,  E.  (1895)  to  combat 
the  epidemics  as  effectively  as  possible. 

But  the  prospects  did  not  improve.  In  some  years 
they  became  worse.  During  the  years  1071-1073  M.  E.  (1895- 
1898),  there  were  as  many  as  18,982  deaths  from  cholera. 
The  year  1076  M.  E.  (1900-01)  witnessed  another  serious 
epidemic  costing  10,508  lives  and  affecting  practically  the 
whole  State.  The  epidemic  continued  throughout  1077  and 
1078  M.  E.  (1901-1903),  carrying  away  more  than  2,000  lives 
each  year.  In  1082  M.  E.  (1906-07)  cholera  caused  a  heavy 
mortality,  viz.,  10,171.  The  disease  was  continuing  ever 
since  as  a  constant  menace  with  alternating  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  mildness  and  virulence  for  the  following  several 
years.  In  1103-04  M.  E.  (1927-1929),  another  furious  out¬ 
break  over-ran  South  Travancore  and  also  the  taluks  of 
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Trivandrum,  Chirayinkil  and  Shenkotta,  claiming  altogether 
10,727  victims,  the  attacks  being  double  that  number. 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1103-04  M.  E.  had  proved  the 
need  for  a  more  efficient  Public  Health  Organisation  to 
grapple  with  and  control  such  emergent  situations  as  efficient¬ 
ly  and  speedily  as  possible.  The  combating  of  cholera  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  kept  in  view  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  newly  modelled  Public  Health  Department.  The 
latest  epidemic  of  cholera  occurred  in  1111  M.  E.  (1935-36), 
causing  altogether  11,792  attacks  and  6,056  deaths.  The 
outbreak  raged  first  in  South  Travancore  and  then  spread 
to  several  parts  of  North  and  Central  Travancore.  The 
Public  Health  Department  took  prompt  measures  to  bring 
the  epidemic  under  quick  control.  The  Public  Health  La¬ 
boratory  supplied  7,07,878  o.  cs.  of  Cholera  Vaccine  for 
carrying  on  a  Mass  Inoculation  Campaign,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  epidemic  subsided  within  a  shorter  period,  caus¬ 
ing  only  a  much  lower  incidence  than  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  epidemic  of  1103-04  M.  E. 

Epidemiology  of  cholera'. — Special  investigations  conduct¬ 
ed  into  the  epidemiology  of  cholera  both  in  Travancore  and 
elsewhere  have  revealed  the  operation  of  a  law  of  periodicity 
in  the  occurrence  of  cholera  epidemics.  The  disease  is 
ordinarily  said  to  “occur  in  long  waves  the  crests  of  which 
are  reached  in  5  or  6  years.’’  Cholera  has  been  evincing  a 
kind  of  selective  affinity  towards  South  Travancore  on 
account  of  such  favourable  epidemiological  conditions  as  the 
scarcity  of  water-supply,  the  presence  of  beach  villages 
following  the  fishing  industry  with  its  unregulated  evils, 
the  congested  village  system  of  house  distribution  and  the 
general  apathy,  ignorance  and  unclean  mode  of  living  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classes  of  people.  The  disease  is  often  in¬ 
troduced  in  South  Travancore  from  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
particularly  on  such  occasions  as  the  St.  Xavier’s  Festival 
at  Kbits r  and  the  Car  Festival  at  Suchlndram  which  attract 
large  numbers  of  visitors  from  various  parts  of  South  India, 
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The  routine  measures  adopted  towards  the  prevention  and 
control  of  cholera  epidemics  in  South  Travancore  are  the 
establishment  of  Cholera  Observation  Stations,  provision  of 
wells,  chlorination  of  water-supplies,  adoption  of  sanitary 
precautions  during  festivals  and  anti-cholera  inoculation 
campaigns  when  the  disease  is  apprehended.  The  new  Taluk 
Health  Organisation  Scheme  introduced  in  South  Travan¬ 
core  and  Shenkotta  from  1112  M.  E.  is  mainly  intended  to 
ward  off  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  these  areas  and  thence 
to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Malaria. — The  malaria  epidemic  in  South  Travaucore 
in  1110-1111  M.  E.  (1935-36)  was  the  first  reported  epide¬ 
mic  of  malaria  in  the  State  on  an  extensive  scale,  one  that 
affected  a  far  larger  population  than  any  other  epidemic 
disease  of  which  records  are  available.  The  foot  of  the  hills 
from  Bhathappanijy  to  Thodupula  forms  a  hyper-endemic 
belt  of  malaria  and  has  been  recognised  as  centres  of 
malarial  infection  for  a  long  time.  The  malaria  epidemic  of 
1935-36  was  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  a  virulent  and 
epidemic  form  from  this  belt  to  the  fertile  valleys  beyond, 
particularly  to  the  areas  between  Arumana  and  PaJode  in 
the  south.  The  epidemic  was  most  severe  in  certain  paku- 
thies  of  Neyyattinkara  and  Eedumangad  taluks. 

The  chief  causes  for  this  epidemic  outbreak  were  : — 

(i)  the  failure  of  the  monsoon,  causing  the  drying 
up  of  river-beds  and  the  formation  of  sluggish  pools  where 
anopheline  mosquitoes  began  breeding  profusely, 

(ii)  the  successive  failure  of  crops  for  two  years, 
resulting  in  widespread  starvation,  leaving  the  people  easy 
victims  to  infection,  and 

(iii)  the  movements  of  people  from  hyper- endemic 
areas  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  plains  iii  search'  of  food 
or  labour.  The  infection  thus  introduced  blazed  forth  like 
a  cohflagration  among  the  ill-fed  population  in  Neyyattin- 
kara  and  Ne^umangSd  taluks. 
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The  Public  Health  Department  started  vigorous  and 
extensive  measures  for  its  control.  Treatment  centres  for 
distribution  of  quinine  were  started,  there  being  twenty-two 
such  centres  in  Neyyattinkafa  taluk,  four  in  Nedumangad 
taluk  and  four  in  Vilavancode  taluk.  Medicines  were  taken 
to  the  houses  of  patients  not  able  to  attend  these  centres. 
The  Government  sanctioned  sufficient  funds  for  the  supply 
of  rice  to  the  poor  malaria  patients  in  these  three  taluks. 
Relief  committees  were  formed  locally  at  Neyyattinkara, 
Nedumangad  and  Kulit'hurai  for  collection  and  distribution 
of  rice  and  clothing  to  the  malaria  stricken  people.  These 
measures  afforded  considerable  relief  and  there  was  great 
reduction  in  deaths  from  malaria.  But  with  the  failure  of  the 
following  monsoon  and  the  repeated  attacks  of  fever  among 
the  half-starved  patients,  fresh  areas  became  affected  and 
numerous  complications  requiring  careful  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  and  nursing  began  to  develop  as  daily  occurrences. 
Temporary  malaria  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  therefore 
opened  in  the  affected  areas  by  the  Medical  Department, 
the  Durbar  Physician  assuming  charge  of  the  malaria  con¬ 
trol  operations,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Epidemiology 
and  Vital  Statistics  attached  to  the  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  being  appointed  as  Special  Malaria  Officer  .for  exercising 
immediate  supervision  and  directing  the  work  in  the  field. 

In  order  to  provide  work  for  the  malaria  stricken 
people,  the  Public  Works  Department  started  the  opening 
of  a  few  new  roads.  Another  type  of  relief,  and  one  which 
was  paid  for  entirely  from  the  collections  raised  by  the 
Malaria  Relief  Committee  of  the  Travancore  Medical 
Association,  was  the  feeding  of  school  children  in  the  worst 
affected  areas  of  ISTeyySttinkara  taluk.  The  average  number 
of  children  fed  per  day  was  5,405.  These  control  measures 
brought  about  a  rapid  decline  in  the  death-rate  from  malaria 
and  were  responsible  for  saving  thousands  of  lives.* 

*  The  Ayurvedic  Department  also  opened  certain  treatment  centres 
and  did  good  work. 
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The  inspiring  message  which  emanated  on  the  subject 
from  His  Gracious  Highness  the  Maharaja  under  date  the 
8th  September  1936  is  extracted  below:— 

“ . During  my  recent  visit  to  some  of  the 

malaria  centres  I  was  not  only  greatly  touched  by  what 
I  saw,  but  I  have  also  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  ahead.  My  Government 
will  spare  neither  effort  nor  money  to  grapple  with  the 
situation  and  to  combat  the  epidemic  as  indeed  they  have 
already  done . ” 

A  recrudescence  of  malaria  having  occurred  in  1113 
M.  E,,  a  few  additional  dispensaries  were  opened  besides 
undertaking  relief  measures  such  as  provision  of  mid-day 
meal  for  school  children. 

Typhoid  Jem-\ — Typhoid  fever  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
all  over  the  State  in  a  sporadic  and  sometimes  in  an  epide¬ 
mic  form.  The  Public  Health  Laboratory,  Trivandrum, 
produces  and  supplies  T.  A.  B.  Vaccine  for  Prophylactic 
Inoculation  against  typhoid.  The  disease  has  now  been 
declared  “Notifiable”  under  the  Epidemic  Diseases  Regu¬ 
lation.  Free  inoculation  against  typhoid  has  been  made 
available  in  all  government  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

It  was  by  a  gradual  process  that  vaccination,  in  the 
early  days  of  its  introduction,  began  to  gain  the  confidence 
Vaccination-  and  sllPPor<i  ^ie  PeoPl®-  That  a  commend- 
Introduction  and  able  example  in  this  direction  was  set  by 
early  progress,  members  of  the  ruling  family  is  seen 

from  the  following  Royal  Message  sent  by  the  then  Maha¬ 
raja  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  old 
Trivandrum  Civil  Hospital: — 

“It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Vaccina¬ 
tion  to  travel  into  the  interior  to  supervise  the  several 
medical  subordinates  who  are  employed  there  and  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  medical  aid  in  general  and  of  vaccination  in 
particular . I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  expecting 
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to  see  before  many  years  elapse,  if  not  the  total  disappear¬ 
ance,  the  considerable  diminution  of  the  scourge  of  small-pox 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  preventive  disease.  I  take  thisopportunity  ear¬ 
nestly  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  minds  of  all  my. ..subjects 
and  to  urge  them  to  seek  for  themselves,  for  their  children, 
for  their  friends,  and  for  their  servants,  the  great  protection 
of  vaccination.  They  will  see  the  strength  of  my  conviction 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  member  of  my  own  family  that 
has  not  had  this  protection  conferred  at  anearly  age.” 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  14th  August 
1878,  which,  while  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  vacci¬ 
nation  as  a  protection  against  small-pox,  also  called  upon  the 
general  population  to  submit  to  the  operation,  setting  before 
them  the  example  of  the  royal  family.  The  Proclamation 
is  quoted  below  in  extenio.— 

“1.  Whereas  We  are  informed  that  many  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  against  virulent  attacks 
of  small-pox  which  successful  vaccination  affords,  and,  being 
anxious  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  that  disease  as  far  as 
possible,  We  are  pleased  to  direct  that  every  public  servant, 
of  whatever  grade,  shall,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  have  himself  vaccinated  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  this  Proclamation  if  not  vaccinated  within  the  last 
5  years,  and  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  entertained 
in  the  public  service  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
having  been  vaccinated  within  that  period. 

“2.  All  students  hr  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
whether  the  Institutions  are  directly  under  Government 
management  or  receiving  grants-in-aid,  are  also  required  to 
be  vaccinated  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  Institution, 
and  no  new  pupil  shall  be  admitted  unless  the  master  is 
satisfied  that  he  or  she  has  been  thus  protected.  Managers 
of  grant-in-aid  schools  are  required  to  certify  at  foot  of 
their  applications  for  payment  of  grants  that  all  the  pupils 
in  the  school  have  fulfilled  this  condition. 
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“3.  The  rale  applicable  to  public  servants  shall  hold 
good  also  in  respect  of  Vakeels  practising  under  Sunnads  in 
the  courts. 

“4.  All  patients  admitted  to  the  public  hospitals  or 
seeking  relief  therefrom,  and  all  convicts  lodged  in  the  public 
jails,  shall  be  submitted  to  vaccination,  so  also  the  indigent 
receiving  relief  from  public  charities, 

“5.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  all  the  above  classes  of 
persons  to  have  the  operation  repeated  once  every  five  years 
so  long  as  they-  continue  in  the  State  in  which  vaccination 
is  made  compulsory  by  this  Proclamation. 

“6.  The  Managers  of  the  Institutions  or  the  Heads  of 
Departments  to  whose  influence  the  above  classes  of  persons 
are  amenable  are  directed  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Proclamation. 

“7.  We  hereby  desire  all  public  servants,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  superior  grades,  to  further  Our  wishes  by 
persuading  those  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  to 
submit  to  the  operation. 

“8.  Should  any  public  servant  be  found  to  set  people 
against  vaccination  or  otherwise  conduct  himself  in  a  spirit 
opposed  to  the  tenor  of  Our  wishes  as  herein  expressed,  he 
will  be  liable  to  summary  dismissal. 

“9.  And  finally,  We  desire  all  Our  subjects  distinctly 
to  understand  that,  firmly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
prophylactic,  We  have  protected  the  members  of  Our  own 
House-hold  by  recourse  to  vaccination  and  that  it  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  daily  relations  of  life,  to  stamp  out  of  the 
country  that  fell  disease,  the  small-pox;  a  result  which  We 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  when  every  individual,  whether 
male  or  female,  old  or  young,  has  been  brought  under  the 
protecting  influence. 

“10.  In  many  countries,  vaccination  has  been  made 
compulsory  on  the  public  at  large  under  penalties  enforcible 
by  the  law,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  public  safety;  and  if  We 
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do  not  have  recourse  to  such  penal  measures  in  Our  terri¬ 
tories,  it  is  from  a  reluctance  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
law  when,  as  We  feel  assured,  there  will  be  a  voluntary 
submission  to  the  operation,  on  Our  wishes  for  the  good  of 
Our  people  being  made  known  to  them  in  this  manner. 

The  British  Resident  also,  when  on  circuit,  used  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  recently  vaccinated  children 
brought  to  him  at  each  village  for  inspection. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Sanitary  Department, 
the  general  control  and  supervision  over  vaccination  rested 
with  the  Durbar  Physician,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Vaccination  Department  (started  in  1041  M.  E.)  being  the 
officer  in  immediate  charge  of  it. 

The  arm-to-arm  vaccination  was  in  vogue  in  the 
earlier  stages  for  several  years.  It  was  only  in  1064  M.  E. 
(1888-89)  that  the  use  of  calf-lymph  was  first  introduced  in 
Travancore  and  sanction  accorded  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Vaccine  Depot  at  the  capital.  Hitherto  the  quality  of  the 
lymph  used  to  be  improved  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  animal  lymph  obtained  from  Madras.  It  was  observed 
as  follows  in  the  Administration  Report  for  1064  M.  E. 

“Apart  from  the  success  attending  the  scheme,  it  is 
calculated  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  public,  first  removing  the  impression  that  the  vaccine 
virus  inoculated  fi’om  hand  to  hand  had  the  effect  of 
producing  diseases  from  which  the  subject  may  be  suffering 
and  secondly  as  the  means  of  counteracting  the  prejudices 
of  the  higher  classes  in  subjecting  themselves  to  be  vacci¬ 
nated  with  the  virus  obtained  from  the  lower  classes  of 
people.  Such  impression  operated  prejudicially  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  vaccination.” 

Vaccine  Depot A  'V  accine  Depot  was  permanently 
constructed  in  1066  M.  E.  (1890-91).  As  arm  to  arm  vacci¬ 
nation  was  found  to  be  unsuited  from  a  sentimental  as  well 
as  a  scientific  point  of  view,  steps  were  taken  to  abolish  it  in 
1071  M.  E.  (1895)  and  increase  the  manufacture  and  extend 
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tli©  uss  of  glycerine  paste.  But  it  was  not  until  three  or 
four  years  later  that  the  crude  method  was  completely 
abolished  throughout  the  country.  Sanction  was  also  accor¬ 
ded  for  an  increased  number  of  calves  for  inoculation  and  a 
trained  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  direct  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  animal  lymph  in  the  Vaccine  Depot.  A  temporary 
Sub-Depot  was  also  established  at  Suchmdram,  but  this  was 
closed  in  1073  M.  E.  (1897-98)  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  glycerine 
paste  at  the  Central  Depot  at  Trivandrum. 

At  first  vaccine  was  prepared  by  hand  in  a  mortar  and 
the  vaccine  sent  between  glass  plates  and  Saigon  Tubes 
closed  with  corks,  but  in  1079  M.E.  arrangements  were  made 
for  preparing  and  filling  glass  tubes  and  hermetically  seal¬ 
ing  them  by  machines.  When  the  Vaccination  Committee 
appointed  in  1088  M.  E.  examined  the  Depot,  they  were 
much  pleased  with  the  work  turned  out  by  the  institution. 
The  Vaccine  Depot  functioned  as  a  separate  laboratory  with 
a  fairly  large  staff,  under  a  responsible  officer  next  in  rank 
to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  from  1071  M.  E.  till  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Public  Health  Department  in  1109  M.  E. 

The  change  in  the  technique  of  vaccine  production 
introduced  soon  after  the  reorganisation  of  the  laboratory 
has  raised  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vaccine  produced 
to  a  level  which  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of 
some  of  the  foremost  laboratories  of  the  world.  High 
standards  and  tests  are  observed  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  healthy  cow  calves,  subjecting  them  to  a  preli¬ 
minary  process  of  quarantine.  Inoculation  and  harvesting 
of  vaccine  is  done  with  the  utmost  antiseptic  precautions. 
Vaccine  is  now  being  stored  in  a  Cold  Cabinet  at  15-20°E, 
a  temperature  at  which  it  is  found  to  remain  potent  for 
about  two  years,  enabling  an  abundant  reserve  stock  being 
kept  in  hand.  Every  batch  of  vaccine  is  tested  bacterio- 
logically  before  it  is  issued,  the  tests  proving  a  high  degree 
of  purity.  It  is  also  tested  again  for  potency  both  on  calves 
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and  on  children.  The  vaccine  is  issued  in  sterile  vials  or 
capillaries,  as  required.  About  5,00,000  grains  of  vaccine 
were  issued  on  an  average  each  year  during  1110  M.  E.  to 
1112  M.E.  The  cost  of  the  vaccine  which  used  to  be  one  anna 
five  pies  per  grain  has  now  been  reduced  to  one  anna  per 
grain  with  a  concessional  rate  of  ten  pies  per  grain  in  case 
purchases  of  1,000  grains  or  more  in  bulk.  The  small-pox 
vaccine  needed  for  use  in  Cochin  was  purchased  by  the 
Public  Health  Department  of  that  State  from  the  Vaccine 
Depot  during  the  years  1110-1112  M.  E.  Seed  vaccine  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  regular  rabbit  passage,  while  it  used 
to  be  purchased  from  the  King  Institute  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  Guindy,  formerly. 

Vaccination  Campaign:— V aceination  in  the  State  is 
domiciliary.  The  present  arrangement  for  vaccination 
consists  in  the  distribution  of  the  Vaccination  staff  over  a 
number  of  Vaccination  Ranges  into  which  the  Sanitary 
Circles  and  the  new  Taluk  Health  Organisations  of  the 
State  are  grouped,  the  v.’ork  in  each  Range  being  attended 
to  as  a  routine  and  continuous  measure  by  the  Vaccinator 
concerned.  But  in  order  to  carry  on  an  intensive  drive 
against  small-pox,  the  plan  of  work  has  been  modified  and 
a  regular  State-wide  Vaccination  Campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  since  the  middle  of  11C9  M.  E.  (1934).  The 
modus  operandi  is  to  concentrate  the  Vaccination  staff  at  a 
particular  pakuthy  and  to  conduct  vaccination  in  each  area 
of  work  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  thus  finishing  pakuthies 
after  pakuthies  and  taluks  after  taluks  simultaneously  in 
all  the  Sanitary  Circles.  The  Sanitary  staff,  working  in 
municipalities  and  conservancy  towns,  also  carry  on  inten¬ 
sive  vaccination  in  their  respective  areas.  Steps  are 
specially  taken  for  vaccination  in  schools  and  in  areas 
stricken  by  small-pox.  Both  vaccination  and  re-vaccination 
have  been  made  compulsory  in  rural  areas;  it  remains 
compulsory  in  municipal  towns  under  the  Municipal 
Regulation.  The  total  vaccinations  performed  during:  the 
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triennium  1110  M.  E.  to  1112  M.  E.  is  36,36,846,  i.  e.,  71*37 
vaccinations  for  ©very  100  persons  in  tli©  State.  As  a  result 
of  this  intensive  vaccination  campaign,  the  incidence  of 
small-pox  in  the  State  has  now  fallen  very  low. 

With  the  occurrence  of  Bubonic  Plague  in  Bombay 
and  elsewhere,  the  Travancore  Durbar  felt  the  need  for  the 
PI  ie  Co  trol  adoption  of  due  precautionary  measures 
Measures.10  for  Protecting  this  State  from  the  danger. 

The  Plague  Rules  were  thereupon  framed 
and  passed  under  the  Travancore  Epidemic  Diseases 
Regulation. 

Plague  has  been  imported  into  Travancore  on  many 
occasions  after  the  Madura  district  was  infected.  It 
got  imported  into  Devikulam  division  in  1095  M.  E.  from 
the  adjoining  British  Indian  villages,  three  out  of  the  four 
imported  cases  proving  fatal.  A  few  Plague  Observation 
Stations  were  opened  then  in  the  High  Ranges  to  check  the 
further  spread  of  the  disease.  In  1098  M.  E.  another  case 
of  plague  was  imported  from  the  Madura  district.  The 
first  indigenous  outbreak  of  plague  was  in  Devikulam  in 
1103  M.  E.,  when  there  were  thirteen  attacks  and  six  deaths. 
Observation  Stations  were  opened  then  in  Devikulam  and 
Kottayam  divisions.  In  1106  M.  E.  two  deaths  from  plague 
occurred  in  Kumili  when  the  adjacent  British  Indian 
villages  were  badly  affected.  The  next  outbreak  was  in 
Bonami  in  1107  M.  E.,  when  there  were  thirty  five  attacks 
and  seventeen  deaths. 

In  1110  M.  E.  .  plague  broke  out  in  Mattancheri  in 
Gochin  with  seyen  attacks  and  five  deaths  and  later  on  a  more 
severe  outbreak  occurred  at  Kunnamkulam  (Cochin),  causing 
forty  four  attacks  and  twenty  deaths.  This  necessitated  con¬ 
trol  measures  at  the  Gochin  frontier.  A  chain  of  Plague  Ob¬ 
servation  Stations  was  opened  at  all  the  important  stations 
in  the  Travancore  frontiers  adjoining  Cochin,  so  as  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  situation  and  to  protect  the 
99 
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State  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  In  Makaram  1110, 
rat-falls  occurred  in  Munambam  near  the  Cochin  frontier 
and  two  cases  of  human  plague  with  one  death  were  repor¬ 
ted.  The  place  was  declared  infected  and  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  adopted. 
Munambam  became  free  from  plague  by  M§d.am  1110. 

Plague  outbreak  at  Alleppey  Ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  plague  in  Cochin  the  danger  of  the  importation  of  the 
disease  into  Alleppey  was  steadily  increasing.  On  the  26th 
Edavam  1111,  the  Alleppey  Municipality  reported  the 
occurrence  of  a  case  of  human  plague.  A  Special  Plague 
Officer  was  immediately  appointed  to  deal  with  the  situation 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  Market  Ward  wherein  the 
disease  first  broke  out  was  declared  plague-infected  and  was 
subjected  to  compulsory  evacuation,  the  huts  and  houses  in 
the  centre  of  the  infected  area  being  burnt  down.  There  were 
altogether  twenty  five  attacks  and  twenty  two  d,eaths  from 
plague  in  the  Alleppey  town  and  three  attacks  and  three 
deaths  in  the  rural  areas  immediately  outside  the  town.  As 
many  as  52,376  inoculations  were  conducted.  Plague  camps 
were  opened  at  all  the  exits  of  the  town,  where  grain  and 
other  goods  likely  to  harbour  rats,  passing  out  of  the  town 
limits*  were  unloaded  and  disinfected.  An  extensive 
rat-destruction  campaign  was  launched  forth  all  over 
Alleppey  and  the  several  municipal  towns  in  North  and 
Central  Tra van  core.  A  rat- flea  survey  was  also  carried  on 
at  Alleppey.  The  Public  Health  and  Municipal  staffs  by 
their  strenuous  work  managed  to  bring  the  situation  to  a 
normal  stage  by  the  close  of  the  year  1111  M.  E. 

A  Special  Plague  Officer  of  the  rank  of  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  was  subsequently  appointed  at  Alleppey,  with  a 
plague  staff  under  him,  to  carry  on  routine  plague-preven-. 
tive  measure*  in  the  town,  such  as  rat-destruction,  rat-flea 
survey,  etc. 

Plague  outbreak  in  MatfancMH  ( Cochin )  in  1113  M.E\ — 
Plague  broke  out  again  ip  MattSnchm  (Cochin)  early  in 
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1113  M.  E.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Epidemiology 
and  Vital  Statistics  was  appointed  as  Special  Plague  Officer 
for  Kottayam  division.  A  good  number  of  Plague  Obser¬ 
vation  Stations  were  opened  at  the  gateways  of  grain  traffic 
from  Cochin  into  Travancore,  where  it  was  examined 
whether  the  consignments  were  supported  by  disinfection 
certificates  from  Cochin,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
materials  were  passed  only  after  disinfection. 

Plague  Observation  Work  in  Devilculam, '  division  : — The 
several  Plague  Observation  Stations  established  at  the 
“MettQs”  or  passes  from  the  adjoining  British  Indian  villa¬ 
ges  to  the  High  Ranges  were  working  under  the  adminis¬ 
trative  control  of  the  Devikulam  Commissioner,  who  took 
the  necessary  technical  advice  from  the  Director  of  Public 
Health. 

Experiments  on  Plague  Research'. — The  Travancore 
Government  have  been  offering  an  adequate  contribution  to 
the  Madras  Government  towards  experiments  on  Plague 
Research  (Cyanogas  Fumigation)  in  Cumbum  Valley,  since 
1109  M.  E. 

Mtit- Fled  Surveys — In  view  of  the  outbreak  of  plague 
in  Pirmede  taluk,  a  rat-flea  survey  was  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Medical  Entomologist  of  the  Public 
Health  Department,  from  September  1933  till  March  1933. 
The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  “in  the  Pirmede  high- 
lying  area,  the  prevalence  of  the  principal  plague  trans¬ 
mitting  flea  Xenopsylla  cheopis  is  extensive  and  its  incidence 
■■  high.  The  B.  rdttus  cheopis  index  is  very  high,  much  higher 
than  the  index  necessary  for  effective  plague  transmission 
as  observed  in  other  localities  in  India.  Conditions  are 
apparently  favourable  for  enzootic  plague  in  the  elevated 
area  of  PlrmSde.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  X.  cheopis 
is  indigenous  or  has  been  introduced  from  infected  areas 
to  the  east  of  the  Ghats.  In  the  lower  region  of  Pirmede 
on  the  west,  X.  cheopis  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  is  due  to  climatic  conditions  adverse  to 
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the  life  of  X.  cheopis.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  X.  cheopis  is  due  to  any  lack  of  facilities  for  trans¬ 
port  of  the  flea  with  grain  and  merchandise.” 

A  rat-flea  survey  was  conducted  in  several  towns 
from  the  close  of  1111  M.  E.  in  order  to  investigate  the  com¬ 
parative  epidemiological  role  played  by  the  different  species 
of  fleas  in  plague  transmission  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  areas  surveyed  according  to  this  plan  are  the  municipal 
towns  of  Alleppey,  Changang^ery,  Kottayam,  Quilon  and 
Trivandrum,  as  also  the  conservancy  town  of  Ettumanar. 
The  results  of  the  survey  have  disclosed  a  sprinkling  of 
X.  cheopis  in  all  these  areas,  X.  astia  being  the  preponderant 
species. 

The  Medical  Entomology  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  was  formed  from  the  14th  October  1931,  the 
services  of  the  Medical  Entomologist  of  the 
Medical  Entomology.  Qajcu^a  g  Ohool  of  Tropical  Medicine  having 
been  borrowed  for  the  purpose  for  a  period  of  three  years  by 
the  Travancore  Government*  A  laboratory  was  equipped  and 
the  necessary  staff  also  recruited.  He  submitted  a  general 
plan  for  the  institution  of  a  State-wide  Malaria  and  Filari- 
asis  Survey  and  initiated  work  accordingly.  On  the  rever¬ 
sion  of  the  Medical  Entomologist  to  his  substantive  post 
under  the  Bengal  Government,  two  Entomological  Circles, 
northern  and  southern,  were  formed  for  purposes  of  surveys 
and  other  field  investigations,  each  being  placed  in  the 
charge  of  an  Assistant  Surgeon  subject  to  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  the  departmental  head.  The  supervision  of  the 
laboratory  section  was  assigned  to  the  Superintendent,  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Laboratory. 

Malaria  Survey'. — Based  on  the  survey  of  eighteen 
taluks,  conducted  under  his  directions,  the  Medical  Entomolo¬ 
gist  has  recorded  the  following  principal  findings: — 

1.  Moderately  Endemic  Areas ,  i.  e.,  with  Spleen  tlate  of 
over  10  per  cent: — Karikode  and  Karimannur  pakuthies  in 
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Thodupula  taluk;  Mannurkaf  a,  Aryanad  and  P&lSde  in  Nedu- 
mangad  taluk;  Arumana  in  Vilavancode  taluk;  Arumanallar 
in  ThSvala  taluk;  and  Neriamangalam  in  Muvattupula  taluk. 

2.  Highly  Endemic  Areas,  i.  e.,  over  25  to  50  per  cent. 
Spleen  Rate—  Kanni  pakuthy  in  Pat'hanamthitta  taluk; 
Mgkkara  and  Puliyara  in  Shenkotta  taluk;  Kunnat'hukal, 
OttaS&ekharamangalam  and  Pefumkadavila  in  Neyyattin¬ 
kafa  taluk;  Kaliel  in  Vilavancode  taluk;  Thrippafappu 
pakuthy  and  estates  in  Kalkulam  taluk;  Kumili  in  Plrmede 
taluk;  and  Anchanad  in  Devikulam  taluk. 

3.  Hyper-Endemic  Areas,  i.  e.,  with  Spleen  Rate  of 
over  50  per  cent: — Forest  areas  in  Pat'hanapufam  and  Nedu- 
mangad  taluks;  Kovillur  and  forest  areas  in  Neyyattinkafa 
taluk;  Karode  and  forest  areas  in  Vilavancode  taluk;  Pon- 
mana  and  forest  areas  in  Kalkulam  taluk;  forest  areas  in 
ThOvSla  taluk;  and  Thekkadi  in  Plrmede  taluk. 

The  most  important  of  these  malarial  belts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Public  Health  is  the  belt  from  ThSvala  to 
Palode,  as  it  is  a  hyper-endemic  belt  lying  near  an  area  of 
congested  population  with  whom  they  have  easy  communi¬ 
cations.  It  is  this  belt  that  recently  started  the  epidemic 
of  malaria  that  flared  up  in  Neyyattinkafa  and  NecLu- 
mangad  taluks. 

Varieties  of  malaria  in  Travancofe ; — All  the.  three  well- 
known  types,  viz.,  P.  vivax,  P.  malariae,  and  P.  falciparum, 
are  met  with.  Their  distribution  in  some  of  the  important 
taluks  is  as  follows 


Taluk. 

P.vivax. 

Pfalciparum. 

P.malariae 

Thodupula 

.  77-7  % 

20  % 

4-5  % 

Pat'hanamthitta 

.  58'8  „ 

35-3  „ 

5-9  „ 

Shenkotta 

•  68  „ 

38  „ 

2  „ 

Nedumangad 

55  „ 

13-4  „ 

46-3  „ 

Neyyattinkafa 

.  52  „ 

19  „ 

33  „ 

VilavamcSde 

,  47-4  „ 

5-3  „ 

47'4  „ 

Kalkulam 

39-5  „ 

18-6  „ . 

46-5 

Thovaia 

.  4*3  „ 

20  „ 

51  „  . 
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The  surveys  not  having  been  done  simultaneously  in 
all  the  taluks,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  seasonal 
variations  of  the  different  types.  The  fact,  however,  stands 
out  clear  that  Quartan  infections  are  very  common  in  South 
Travancore  and  P.  vivax  in  the  north.  High  Quartan  in¬ 
fections  are  associated  with  endemic  malaria  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  The  hospital  figures  also  show  that  malaria  in  South 
Travancore  is  endemic  and  the  incidence  of  sickness  during 
the  malaria  season  and  the  off  season  is  not  so  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  in  Thodupula  taluk  where  malaria  bears  more  the 
complexion  of  an  epidemic  outbreak.  In  the  Neyy&ttinkara 
epidemic,  roughly  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  “Malignant 
Tertian”  and  a  little  over  this  was  “Benign  Tertian,”  while 
“Quartan”  infections  were  found  to  be  between  10  and  20 
per  cent.  The  intensity  of  infection  in  epidemic  malaria  was 
very  great  and  complications,  such  as  kidney  disease,  intense 
anaemia,  dysentery-like  symptoms,  etc.,  were  very  common, 
especially  after  a  few  relapses. 

Mosquito  Vectors  of  malaria  in  Trdmncore: — The  Anophe- 
line  mosquitoes  that  are  recognised  as  carries  of  malaria 
are  A.  culicifacies,  A.  fluviatilis,  A •  vdruna,  A  jeyforiensis,  A- 
hyrcanus,  A.mamlatus,  and  A .  philiypinensis.  Infections  under 
natural  conditions  were  found  in  A.  culicifacies,  A.  varuhd  and 
A.  fluviatilis,  and  in  one  case  A.  jeyforiensis.  The  first  three 
are  the  mosquitoes  met  with  in  the  epidemic  area  also. 
Small  streams,  rivers,  unused  wells  and  ponds  are  the 
common  breeding  places,  and  in  the  recent  epidemic,  the 
entire  river-bed  of  Neyyar  and  its  tributary  streams  were 
found  to  be  breeding  A.  culicifacies. 

The  places  surveyed  subsequently  were  the  taluks  of 
Kottayam,  ChanganSssefy,  Thiruvalla,  Devikulam,  Mxnachil 
and  Mttvattupula.  Special  malaria  investigations  were  also 
conducted  in  Trivandrum  and  Neyyattinkafa  towns,  Kumili 
(Pirmede  taluk),  Edakkode  (Vilavancode-  taluk),  Pallivasal 
jfower-House  Colony  and  at  Athirappally. 
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The  areas  with  filarial  disease,  as  disclosed  by  the 
survey,  are  the  following  taluks:— Shert'hala,  Ampalapula, 
fit**  Survey.  K.wnSgappally,  Kaltu- 

lam,  Vaikom,  Parar,  Kunnathunad,  Kedu- 
mangSd,  PathanSpuram,  Kottarakar a,  and  Vilavancode,  and 
the  towns  of  Trivandrum,  Alleppey,  Quilon,  Parur,  and 
Iraniel.  Endemic  filarial  disease  is  observed  in  (1)  the  taluks 
of  Shert'hala,  Ampalapula,  Kart'higappally,  and  Kartmsgap- 
pally,  (2)  portions  of  the  taluks  of  Kalkulam,  Vaikom, 
Parur,  Kunnathunad,  Nedumangad,  Pat'hanapuram,  Kottara- 
kara,  and  Vilavancode,  and  (3)  towns  like  Trivandrum, 
Alleppey,  Quilon,  Parur,  Iraniel,  Punalar  and  KottSrakara. 
It  is  possible  that  filarial  disease  may  occur  in  other  parts, 
of  the  State  still  unsurveyed. 

In  the  coastal  tracts  from  Shert'hala  to  KarunSgap- 
pally  filariasis  is  fairly  common,  but  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  decreases  markedly  as  one  proceeds  southwards  from 
Shert'hala.  Among  towns,  Trivandrum,  Alleppey  and  Iraniel 
are  badly  affected.  All  the  different  types  of  filaria,. 
affection  are  observed  in  the.  State,  Elephantiasis  of  the  leg 
being  observed  to  be  the  most  common  affection. 

Filarial  Infection  : — Two  types  of  filarial  infections 
occur  in  Travancore,  viz.,  Filaria  ( Wuchereria )  bancrofti  and 
F.malayi.  Till  the  survey  was  started  in  Travanoore.it 
was  not  at  all  known  that  F.  malayi  infection  occurred  in 
this  State.  The  former  belief  was  that  the  only  infection 
occurring  was  that  of  Filaria  bancrofti  and  that  the  cause 
for  the  incidence  of  the  infection  was  the  prevalence  of 
Culex  fatigans,  the  known  transmitter  of  F.  bancrofti 
infection.  The  importance  of  this  finding  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  control  measures  applicable  to  C.  fatigans  are 
ineffective  against  F.  malayi.  The  distribution  of  the  two 
infections  in  Travancore  differs  markedly.  The  distribution 
of  F.  malayi  is  typically  rural  .and  that  of  F.  bancrofti  urban. 
F.malayi  infection  occurs  in  the  coastal  tract  from  Shsr- 
fhala  to  Karunagappally  and  in  the  western  portions  of 
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Parur,  Kunnat’hunSd  and  Vaikom  taluks.  It  is  also 
observed  in  Iraniel,  Alleppey,  Punalur,  Kottarakara,  and 
Shenkotta  towns,  in  theKani  settlements  in  PalhanSpuram, 
KottSrakara  and  Wedumangad  taluks  and  in  Ka^ayal 
village  in  Vilavancode  taluk.  The  areas  with  heavy  inci¬ 
dence  of  F-  malayi  infection  are  the  taluks  of  Shert'hala,, 
Ampalapula,  and  KSrt'higappally,  the  western  belt  of 
Vaikom. taluk  and  Edappally  pakuthy  in  Parur  taluk.  The 
type  of  Elephantiasis  observed  in  F.  malayi  areas  is  solely 
the  affection  of  the  legs  and  hands.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  F.  bancroffi  areas  where  Hydrocele  and  Ele¬ 
phantiasis  of  the  scrotum  are  nearly  as  common  as 
affections  of  the  legs  and  hands. 

Veotors  of  F.  Malayi  and  iheir  Bionomics-.— The  trans¬ 
mission  of  F.  malayi  infection  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  three  species  of  Mansonioides  that  occur  in  Travancore, 
viz.,  M.  annulifera  M.  uniformis  and  M.  Indiana.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  transmitter  is  M  annulifera  which  is  by 
far  the  most  common  of  the  three  species,  and  next  to  this 
species  in  point  of  importance  is  M.  uniformis.  M.  indiana,  is 
comparatively  rare  in -the,  State  and  does  notappear  to  be 
of  any  great  importance  as  a  transmitter  of  the  infection. 

The  life-history  of  the  Mansonioides  mosquitoes,  the 
principal  transmitters  of  the  infection,  has  been  studied  in., 
detail.  The  mosquitolays  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  floating 
water-plant  Pistia,  unlike  other  mosquitoes  which  oviposit, 
on  water.  This  habit  has  been  observed  in  all  the  three 
species  of  Mansonioides.  The  larvae  attach  themselves  to 
the  roots  of  Pistia  by  their  tail-siphon  and  obtain  the 
oxygen  for  their  breathing  from  the  air-cavities  in  the  root. 
The  larvae  develop  into  pupae,  which  also  obtain  their  oxygen 
from  the  air-cavities  of  the  roots.  The  pupae,  when  mature, 
come  up  to  the  water  surface  and  the  adult  emerges.  Two 
factors  are  observed  to  be  indispensable  for  the  development 
of  Mansonioides ,  viz.,  (1)  the  presence  of  the  water-plant. 
Pistia,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  suspended  organic  matter  in. 
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the  water.  Either  of  these  by  itself  would  not  suffice. 
Organic  contamination  is  necessary  for  the  food  of  the 
larvae  and  the  Pistia  plant  is  essential  for  the  oviposition 
and  for  the  development  of  the  larvae  and  the  pupae.  The 
amount  of  organic  matter  required  could  be  furnished  either 
by  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  by  decaying  animal 
matter.  Rotting  of  coconut  husk  in  the  water,  steeping 
cadjans,  contamination  with  human  or  animal  excreta,  or 
inflow  of  sullage  into  the  water  could  produce  the  requisite 
food  for  the  larvae. 

The  incidence  of  F.  malayi  infection  is  directly  related 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incidence  of  Mansonioims.  The  inci¬ 
dence  of  Mansonioides  mosquitoes  is  dependent  on  the 
following  determining  factors: — 

(1)  Presence  of  a  large  number  of  ponds, 

(2)  presence  of  Pistia  plants  in  the  ponds,  and 

(3)  presence  of  organic  contamination  in  the  water 
to  the  optimum  extent. 

Where  these  factors  exist  to  a  high  degree,  F ■  malayi 
infection  is  very  common.  Where  they  are  less,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  infection  tends  to  diminish.  The  control 
measure  indicated  against  F,  malayi  infection  is  Pistia 
clearance. 

F.  Bancrofti  Infection-,— The  areas  where  this  infection 
has  been  observed  are  the  towns  of  Trivandrum,  Alleppey, 
Quilon,  Iraiiiel  and  BhnthappSndy.  Some  stray  cases  of 
F.  bancrofti  infection  are  observed  in  Parar,  Arapalapula, 
Karthigappally,  Yaikom  and  Kalkulam  taluks.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  F.  bancrofti  infection  is  typically  urban  in  chara¬ 
cter  and  it  is  more  common  in  densely  crowded  towns  than 
in  the  less  densely  populated  ones.  The  factor  that  conduces 
to  endemic  F-  bancrofti  infection  is  the  stagnation  of  sullage- 
diluted  sewage  and  presence  of  ponds  with  organic  contami¬ 
nation,  which  facilitate  heavy  breeding  of  Culex  fatigans , 
the  primary  transmitter  of  F.  bancrofti  infection.  This  mos¬ 
quito  breeds  profusely  in  sullage.  Towns  with  imperfect 
100  ' 
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drainage  systems  are  more  heavily  infected  than  those  in 
which  the  drainage  system  is  perfect  or  those  that  have  no 
drainage  system  at  all.  The  primary  factor  that  determines 
the  incidence  of  F.  bancrofti  infection  in  a  locality  is  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Culex  fatigans  in  fair  number.  Measures  for  the 
prevention  of  F.  bancrofti  infection  and  for  the  control  of 
Filariasis  in  F ■  bavcrofti  areas  are  the  following: — 

(1)  Prevention  of  Culex  fatigans  breeding  by  recla¬ 
mation  of  small  ponds,  ditches,  manure  pits  and  cess  pits, 

(2)  prevention  of  execution  of  drainage  systems 
that  are  not  complete  and  in  which  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  final  disposal  of  the  sullage  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  allow  mosquito  breeding,  and 

(3)  treatment  of  all  C.  fatigans  breeding  places  with 
larvicides  for  the  destruction  of  mosquito  larvae  and  pupae. 

Filariasis  Field  Station  at  PattanaTckad : —  A  field 
station  for  carrying  out  observations  on  the  factors  relating 
to  the  transmission  of  F.  malayi  infection  has  been  at  work 
in  an  intensely  affected  area  of  Shert'hala  taluk,  viz., 
Pattanakkad,  from  July  1932.  The  following  important 
studies  are  undertaken  at  the  station: — 

(1)  Susceptability  of  different  species  of  mosquitoes 
to  F.  malayi  infection  under  natural  as  well  as,  experimental 
conditions, 

(2)  seasonal  variations  in  the  infectivity  rates, 

(3)  seasonal  incidence  of  different  species  of  mos¬ 
quitoes, 

(4)  seasonal  incidence  of  Mansonioides  breeding,  and 

(5)  studies  on  the  bionomics  of  Mansonioides. 

The  valuable  findings  regarding  the  breeding  and  the 

aquatic  stages  of  the  Mansonioides  mosquitoes  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  water  plant  Pistia  stratiotes  were  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  the  researches  carried  on  in  this  station. 

Malaria  Field  Stations:— After  a  preliminary  survey 
of  some  malarial  tracts  in  South  Travancore,  a  Research 
Station  for  carrying  out  intensive  studies  on  problems 
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connected  with  malaria  was  started  at  Kulasekharam  in 
Kalkulam  taluk  from  August  1932.  A  small  staff  was 
stationed  at  this  place  to  carry  out  observations  in  four  vil¬ 
lages,  viz.,  Kaliel,  Thripparappu,  Thirunanthikkara  and 
Kakkachal,  which  were  selected  because  of  their  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  malaria.  Occasionally  observations  are  also  made 
in  a  few  other  localities  in  the  vicinity. 

The  programme  of  research  work  chalked  out  for 
the  Station  comprises  the  following: — 

(1)  Seasonal  incidence  of  Anopheles  breeding, 

(2)  seasonal  incidence  of  adult  Anopheles, 

(3)  infectivity  of  different  species  of  Anopheles 
under  natural  conditions, 

(4)  seasonal  incidence  of  malarial  sickness, 

(5)  seasonal  variations  in  the  degree  of  splenic 
enlargement  among  children, 

(6)  incidence  of  the  three  types  of  malarial  infec¬ 
tion  as  observed  from  blood  films  taken  from 
fever  cases,  and 

(7)  record  of  meteorological  conditions. 

As  many  as  twenty  species  of  Anopheles  have  been 
recorded  from  the  area  under  observation  at  Kulasekharam. 
The  four  important  malaria  transmitting  species  in  the 
area  are: — A.  jeyporiensis  var  canclidiensis,  A.  fluviatilis, 
A.  culicifacies  and  A.  varuna.  The  season  of  high  malarial 
incidence  lasts  from  April  to  June,  the  period  of  the  highest 
spleen  rate  being  identical.  P.  vivax  is  the  commonest 
infection  observed  in  the  village,  P.  malarias  ranking  next 
in  frequency. 

A  second  Malaria  Field  Station  similar  to  that  at  Kula- 
sekharam  was  opened  at  Perumhadavila,  one  of  the  worst 
malarial  centres  in  Neyygttinkara  taluk,  from  1111  M.  E. 
After  a  preliminary  survey,  the  villages  of  Mampalakkara, 
Perumkaclavila,  Ottas&skhafamangalam  and  Chempur  were 
chosen  for  intensive  study.  The  study  of  larval  incidence, 
the  study  of  the  prevalence  and  infectivity  of  the  adult 
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mosquitoes,  and  spleen  and  parasite  study  formed  the  chief 
subjects  of  investigation.  The  results  obtained  tend  to 
incriminate  A.  fluviatilis  as  a  definite  career  of  malaria  in 
this  centre. 

From  the  investigations  conducted  in  the  Malaria 
Field  Station  opened  at  Perumpaluthur  in  1113  M.  E.,  it  is 
seen  that  A,  fluviatilis  is  the  main  vector  of  malaria  in 
the  locality. 

Mosquito  Control  Operations. 

Trivandrum  Municipal  Town.— Following  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  Filariasis  Survey  conducted  in  the  Trivandrum  town, 
an  anti-mosquito  scheme  with  a  view  to  control  filarial 
infection  was  started  in  October  1932.  From  October  1932 
to  August  1933,  funds  for  this  scheme  were  provided  from 
a  grant  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  From  August 
1933  to  August  1934,  the  expenditure  was  met  jointly  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  Municipality.  By  the  close  of 
the  year  1108  M.  E.,  the  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  all 
species  of  mosquitoes  was  as  much  as  85  to  95  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  places  even  more.  The  work  was  handed  over  to 
the  Municipality  from  1110  M.  E. 

Ifdniel— -The  survey  of  Iraniel  town  showed  that  a 
very  heavy  incidence  of  filariasis  occurred  there.  It  was 
felt  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  town  were  such 
that  immediate  measures  of  control  were  necessary. 
Control  work  was  accordingly  started  on  the  1st  October 
1933,  but  it  had  to  be  closed  down  by  August  1934. 

Allepp&y.— The  survey  carried  out  at  Alleppey  showed 
that  the  gross  filarial  infection  rate  and  the  endemioity 
rate  of  the  town  was  very  high,  The  incidence  of 
mosquitoes  capable  of  transmitting  the  infection  was  also 
high  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  filariasis  called  for  the 
early  adoption  of  the  requisite  control  measures.  A 
mosquito  control  scheme  drawn  up  accordingly  was  put 
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into  operation  from  Makaram  1110  M.  E.  at  the  Alleppey 
town,  half  the  cost  of  the  work  being  contributed  by  the  local 
Municipality.  The  work  has  been  in  progress  since  then, 
the  expenditure  being  jointly  rnet  by  the  Municipal  Council 
and  the  Public  Health  Department.  The  operations 
include: — (1)  Inspection  of  premises  and  destruction  of 
temporary  breeding  places  and  oiling  such  temporary 
breeding  places  as  could  not  be  destroyed,  (2)  oiling  perma¬ 
nent  breeding  places,  and  (3)  Pistia  clearance  for  Man - 
sonioides  control.  The  efficacy  of  these  measures  is  periodi¬ 
cally  tested,  the  results  being  very  encouraging. 

Quilon. — The  mosquito  control  operations  at  Quilon 
were  started  in  Thulam  1112  M.  E.  the  local  Municipality 
contributing  half  the  expenditure.  The  work  commenced 
with  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  breeding  places  and  was 
followed  by  extensive  Pistia  clearance  and  oiling  operations, 
The  average  mosquito  collection  per  hour  which  was  189  in 
Vrischikam  1112  M..  E.  at  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
abated  to  such  a  low  catch  as  six  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
testifying  clearly  to  the  success  of  the  work. 

Filariasis  Control  Work  in  Shirihala: — The  Pilariasis 
Survey  of  Shert'hala  taluk  disclosed  a  heavy  incidence  of 
F.  malayi  infection,  the  rates  of  filarial  infection,  disease 
and  endemicity  being  27'4  per  cent.,  23'0  per  cent,  and  46’6 
per  cent,  respectively.  In  view  of  the  finding  re:  the 
peculiar  bionomics  of  the  Man&onioides  mosquitoes  —  the 
filarial  vector  in  Shert'hala—  in  association  with  the  water- 
plant  Pistia,  a  control  scheme  against  the  disease  by  the 
manual  removal  of  Pistia  from  the  numerous  water  collec¬ 
tions  was  formulated  and  put  into  operation  late  in  1933 
in  an  area  of  approximately  fifteen  square  miles  centering 
on  Shert'hala  town.  The  area  was  extended  by  another  fifteen 
square  miles  in  1936.  The  main  work  is  the  periodic  clear¬ 
ance  of  Pistia  from  all  water  collections  in  the  control  area. 
Preliminary  Pistia  clearance  was  begun  in  November  1933, 
but  it  was  not  until  July  1934  that  the  first  well*organised 
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round  of  the  area  was  started,  succeeding  in  completing  it 
only  by  April  1935.  Thereafter  fourteen  rounds  were  made 
up  to  the  middle  of  January  1937,  the  number  of  days  per 
round  and  the  estimated  number  of  acres  of  Pistia  cleared 
progressively  diminishing  very  much  with  each  round. 

Mosquito  collections  are  obtained  monthly  at  eight 
stations,  two  of  which  are  located  in  the  middle  of  the  con¬ 
trol  area  at  Shert'hala  and  Thannirmukkam,  two  midway 
between  these  central  stations  and  the  border  of  the  control 
zone,  two  at  the  peripheral  region  and  two  beyond  the  area 
under  control.  The  test  catches  of  mosquitoes  per  hour, 
obtained  fro.n  the  stations  within  and  outside  the  control 
area  have  shown  the  incidence  of  the  Mansonioides  mosqui¬ 
toes  to  be  heavy  outside  the  area  of  control,  and  steadily 
decreasing  from  the  border  to  the  middle,  resulting  practi¬ 
cally  in  total  elimination  at  the  centre  of  the  control  zone. 
The  removal  of  the  Pistia  is  intended  to  control  only  the 
actual  culprit,  viz.,  the  Mansonioides  species,  and  judging 
from  the  figures  relating  to  the  test  catches,  it  is  found  to 
be  an  effective  measure,  since  no  specimens  of  these  species 
were  reported  from  the  central  catching  stations  after  1935; 
there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  catches  of  other  mos¬ 
quitoes,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  Pistia.  A 
further  test  made  in  April  1937  disclosed  that  in  seventy  one 
children  two  years  old  and  under,  there  were  no  infections 
in  the  controlled  zone,  while  1 9*6  per  cent,  of  fifty  six 
children  in  a  near-by  comparison  area  were  found  to  have 
Mf.  malayi  in  specimens  of  blood  taken  at  night.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  the  F.  malayi  infection  in  children  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  suppression  of  a  mosquito-borne  disease 
by  a  strictly  limited  species  control  of  the  carrier. 

This  has  already  been  discussed  under  “Plague  Con¬ 
trol  Measures”. 

Hoolcivorm  Survey  and  Treatment-- — A  State-wide  Hook¬ 
worm  Survey  was  conducted  in  1930  whereby  out  of  27,791 
examinations  conducted,  92*0  per  cent,  of  the  cases  proved 
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positive,  the  rate  of  intensity  of  infection  being  an  average 
egg-count  of  1,400  per  c.  c.  In  view  of  this  high,  incidence 
of  the  disease,  a  Hookworm  Treatment  Campaign  was  con¬ 
ducted  all  over  the  State,  the  treatment  being  repeated  in 
such  taluks  as  showed  higher  infection  rates.  The  Treat¬ 
ment  Campaign  lasted  from  1106  to  1109  M.  E.  with  an 
intervening  period  when  it  was  held  in  abeyance.  The  work 
was  carried  on  from  taluk  to  taluk  by  an  itinerant  Medical 
staff  which  functioned  in  the  form  of  several  Treatment- 
Units,  dispensing  the  treatment  at  public  centres,  such  as 
schools  located  in  various  pakuthies,  and  collecting  the  local 
people  by  previous  notifications.  Fecal  specimens  used  to 
be  obtained  both  before  and  after  treatment  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  efficacy  of  treatment.  The  use  of  sanitary 
latrines  and  avoidance  of  soil  pollution  were  also  concur¬ 
rently  advocated  as  the  chief  preventive  measures  against 
Hookworm  infection.  A  separate  course  of  treatment  was 
given  in  the  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  cooly  population. 
The  total  number  of  persons  treated  during  the  Campaign 
was  336,913. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory  was  organised  early  in 
1109  M.  E.  by  the  amalgamation  of  (1)  The  “  Bacteriological 
Public  Health  Laboratory  ’’  which  was  under  the  Medical- 
Laboratory.  Department,  (2)  the  “  Vaccine  Depot  ”  of 
the  Sanitary  Department,  (3)  the  “  Chemical  Examiner’s 
Laboratory”  which  was  working  directly  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  (4)  the  “Hookworm  Laboratory”  which  had  come 
into  existence  along  with  the  new  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  these  were  also  added  the  newly  created  “Public 
Analyst’s  Section’’,  the  “Entomological  Laboratory”  and 
the  “  Eesearch  Section.”  All  these  various  sections  which 
were  accommodated  in  different  buildings  have  been  housed 
together  in  the  new  Public  Health  Laboratory  opened  in 
1113  M.  E.  during  the  Birthday  Week  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja. 
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Bacteriological  Laboratory:— This -wus  first  organised 
temporarily  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  General  Hospital, 
under  the  Surgeon-in-charge,  in  1089  M.E.,  and  after  a  period 
of  one  year,  was  established  as  a  permanent  section  thereof. 
This  section  was  re-organised  as  a  separate  institution  under 
the  control  of  a  Bacteriologist  in  1096  M.E.  With  the  reorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  in  1109  M.  E.  the 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  became  the  Bacteriological  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Laboratory.  This  section  undertakes  diag¬ 
nostic  work,  preparation  of  vaccines  and  other  miscellaneous 
items.  The  diagnostic  work  consists  of  cultural  examination 
of  stools,  blood,  urine,  pus  and  other  exudates  for  the  isola- 
tion  of  organisms  responsible  for  the  diseases  investigated. 
The  Diagnostic  Service  also  includes  Serological  tests  for  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases,  chiefly  syphilis  and  enteric  fever.  For 
diagnosis  of  typhoid,  Widal’s  Test  is  adopted.  Specimens 
for  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  are  subjected  to  both  Kahn's  and 
Hinton’s  Tests.  The  further  items  of  diagnostic  work  com¬ 
prise  microscopical  examinations  of  specimens,  pathological 
examinations,  bio- chemical  tests  and  animal  inoculation s. 

Vaccines : — The  preparation  of  vaccines  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory  includes  both  prophylactic  and  curative  vaccines. 
The  chief  prophylactic  vaccines  prepared  are  for  small-pox, 
typhoidand  cholera.  Small-pox  vaccine  has  already  been 
dealt  with  under  Vaccination.  After  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Laboratory,  a  steady  increase  in  the  outturn  of  T.  A. 
B.  Vaccine  has  been  effected.  All  the  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries  are  being  supplied  with  this  vaccine  regularly,  so  that 
all  contracts  of  typhoid  fever  may  get  free  inoculation.  The 
cost  of  the  vaccine,  for  persons  who  can  pay  for  it,  has  been 
reduced  from  eight  annas  to  two  annas  per  c.  c.  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  its  wide  use.  The  preparation  of  cholera  vaccine 
was  begun  for  the  first  time  after  the  new  Laboratory  came 
into  existence.  During  the  last  cholera  epidemic  in  1111 
M.E.,  7,07,878,  c.  c.s  of  this  vaccine  worth  about  Bs..  45,000 
yvere  produced  and  issued  from  the  Laboratory,  saying 
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thereby  thousands  of  human  beings  from  falling  a  prey 
to  the  epidemic.  A  stock  of  the  vaccine  sufficient  for  meet¬ 
ing  any  emergency  is  maintained  in  the  Laboratory. 

The  Curative  Vaccines  produced  from  the  Laboratory 
include  auto-vaccines,  simple  or  compound,  and  stock- 
vaccines.  Auto-vaccines  are  rendered  available  for  a 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as,  boils,  abscess,  eczema,  bron¬ 
chitis,  asthma,  urethritis,  cystitis,  peurperal  -fever,  etc. 
Vaccines  prepared  -from  bacteria  obtained  from  different 
persons  suffering  from  the  same  or  allied  conditions  are 
pooled  together  as  stock  vaccines. 

Miscellaneous  Services: — The  other  miscellaneous  items 
of  work  undertaken  at  the  Laboratory  are  the  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  examination  of  vaccine  lymph,  milk,  and  water;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  oils,  such  as,  Hydnocreol  for  injection  in  cases  of 
leprosy;  preparation  of  solutions  of  Percain  and  Novocain; 
and  also  supply  of  glassware,  Media  and  other  diagnostic 
outfits. 

Research  The  Research  Section  is  carrying  on  a 
useful  study  of  Enteric  Infection  in  the  State. 

Anti-rabic  treatment:— There  was  formerly  no  centre 
for  anti-rabic  treatment  in  Travancore  and  hence  all  the 
patients  had  to  go  to  Coonoor  for  the  purpose.  But  in  1099 
M.  E.  this  treatment  was  started  in  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory,  Trivandrum,  after  getting  a  Sub-Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  trained  in  the  work  in  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Coonoor. 
The  vaccine  is,  however,  got  down  from  Coonoor  itself. 
Indigent  persons  certified  as  such  by  the  Tahsildars  con¬ 
cerned  are  given  their  fare  to  and  fro,  admitted  into  the 
General  Hospital  and  are  treated  there.  Treatment  is  free 
to  all.  The  normal  course  of  anti-rabic  treatment  lasts  two 
weeks.  The  number  of  persons  treated  for  rabies  from  1108 
to  1112  M.  E.  is  given  below 
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Year. 

No.  of  persons  t] 

1108 

890 

1109 

1,165 

1110 

1,435 

1111 

1,278 

1112 

1,739 

Entomological  Laboratory:— This  section  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  undertakes  the  examination  of  blood  films  for  malarial 
and  filarial  parasites  and  identification  grid  dissection  of 
entomological  specimens  which  are  received  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  field  survey  parties.  Researches  are  ajso  carried  on 
regarding  tho  entomological  aspect  of  insect-borne  diseases. 

Chemical  Examiner 's  Section  This  was  started  as  an 
independent  department  in  1890  and  was  working  directly 
under  the  orders  of  Government  for  forty  three  years  till  its 
absorption  into  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  in  September 
1933.  Till  then  the  post  of  the  Chemical  Examiner  to 
Government  was  usually  held  by  the  Surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  General  Hospital,  Trivandrum.  After  its  amalgamation! 
with  the  Laboratory,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory 
has  become  the  Chemical  Examiner  to  Government  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Section  386  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  The 
Chemical  Examiner’s  Section  furnishes  reports  upon  any 
matter  or  thing  duly  submitted  for  examination  or  analysis  in 
the  course  of  any  proceedings  under  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  which  may  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  enquiry, 
trial  or  other  proceedings.  The  main  items  of  work  are 
chemico-legal  examinations  of  cases  of  human  poisoning, 
cattle  poisoning,  blood-stains  and  seminal  stains,  and  analysis 
of  miscellaneous  materials,  such  as,  liquor,  salts,  soils,  food¬ 
stuffs,  etc. . 

Public  Analyst's  Section  : — This  section  undertakes 
the  analysis  of  the  articles  of  food  suspected  to  be  adulte¬ 
rated  and  also  to  issue  certificates  as  provided  for  in  Regula¬ 
tion  IV  of  1106  M.  E.  and  the  Rules  framed  thereunder.  A 
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systematic  analysis  of  the  common  foodstuffs  of  the  country 
to  find  out  their  nutritive  value  as  well  as  the  standard 
applicable  to  local  conditions  is  another  work  included 
within  the  purview  of  the  Public  Analyst’s  Section.  At  the 
request  of  the  Pudukkottah  Durbar,  the  articles  of  food 
seized  under  their  Food  Adulteration  Regulation  are  also 
being  analysed  by  this  branch  of  the  Laboratory. 

The  Health  Unit  represents  an  intensive  type  of  Rural 
Public  Health  Work  which  has  been  tried  and  found  success' 
ful  in  many  countries  both  in  the  west  and 
N^yySiSa.  in  the  east-  It  was  decided  to  develop  one 
Health  Unit  in  a  select  area  in  Travancore 
as  an  experimental  measure.  A  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
was  deputed  in  1930  to  foreign  countries  for  training  in  this 
branch  of  work. 

After  .visiting  many  places  and  considering  all  factors, 
it  was  decided  to  locate  the  Health  Unit  at  Neyysttinkara. 
The  Unit  began  with  an  area  of  the  twenty  eight  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  39,580,  expanding  subsequently  to 
forty  square  miles  and  a  population  of  73,340.  The  control¬ 
ling  officer  of  the  Unit  is  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who 
from  1113  M.  E.  is  also  the  District  Health  Officer,  southern 
district.  The  Unit  staff  under  him  consists  of  one  Assistant 
Surgeon,  four  Public  Health  Nurses,  ten  Midwives,  and  six 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  excluding  the  Sanitary  Inspector  and 
the  two  Midwives  of  thelocal  Municipality.  The  Unit  began 
Work  from  Eijavam  1106  M.  E.  (May  1931).  The  Poonamalle 
Health  Unit  in  Madras  and  the  Pratabgarh  Health  Unit  in 
the  United  Provinces  are  much  younger  to  the  NeyySttin- 
kar a  Health  Unit  in  this  State,  which  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  system  of  Health  Unit  Work  in  India. 

To  start  with,  a  detailed  house  to  house  survey  was 
carried  out  in  order  to  oollect  correct  statistical  data  in 
regard  to  the  Public  Health  problems  in  this  area.  The 
Sanitary  Inspectors  undertake  an  exhaustive  registration  of 
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vital  statistics.  The  data  collected  for  the  period  1107  M.  E. 
to  1112  M.  E.  are  given  below,  from  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  distinct  downward  trend  in  the  mortality 
rates : — ' 


1107. 

1108. 

1109. 

1110. 

1111. 

1112. 

Birth-rate.  41 '09 

42-04 

42-7 

38-06 

29-00 

38-23 

Death-rate.  14’09 

16-03 

15-7 

14-12 

14-47 

12-03 

Infant  morta¬ 
lity  rate.  94'56 

123-16 

103-5 

84-52 

87-92 

66-69 

The  control  of  communicable  diseases  is  dealt  with 
as  an  important  activity.  No  pains  were  spared  in  combat¬ 
ing,  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  malaria  and  cholera 
epidemics  that  occurred  within  the  Unit  area  during  the 
years  1110  M.  E.  and  111.1  M.  E.  Anti-typhoid  inocu¬ 
lation  is  also  carried  out  in  the  Unit  if  any  cases  of 
typhoid  break  out.  Intensive  vaccination  and  xe-vacci-- 
nation  are  being  pushed  on  vigorously.  The  Public  Health 
Nurses  conduct  Home-Visiting  and  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Clinics.  The  Midwives  register  ante-natal  cases 
and  attend  an  appreciable  percentage  of  confinements.  The 
Assistant  Surgeon  carries  on  school  medical  inspection. 
Hospital  Treatment  for  ordinary  ailments  and  attention  by 
the  Dental,  Ophthalmic  and  Ear-Nose-Throat  Specialists, 
according  as  the  cases  would  require,  are  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  school  children  with  physical  defects.  The  main 
activities  under  Rural  Sanitation  include  the  installation  of 
bored-bole  latrines  and  the  protection  of  public  wells  by 
providing  Hand-Power  Noria  water-lifts.  Health  Education 
is  also  carried  on.  The  Health  Unit  strives  to  establish  an 
intimate  contact  with  the  masses  and  to  make  the.  villager 
participate  in  its  various  activities  by  the  organisation  of 
Health  Leagues. 

The  Unit  has  also  been  functioning  as  a  training 
centre  for  Public  Health  workers.  Zealots  in  rural  recon¬ 
struction  schemes  visit  the  Unit  for  studying  modern  Rural 
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Health  Work  as  carried  on  therein.  The  various  activities 
pursued  in  the  NeyySttinkara  Health  Unit  have  evoked 
comments  of  high  appreciation  from  several  distinguished 
workers  including  reputed  Public  Health  authorities. 

The  average  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  Health 
Unit  is  nearly  six  annas.  S 

Conservancy  Stations:—  The  earliest  measure  to  be 
taken  in  the  direction  of  Rural  Sanitation  was  the  establish- 
.  ment  of  small  Conservancies  in  1064  M.  E. 
ura  anitation-  (1888-89]  jn  certain  important  stations  such 
as  Parur,  Vaikom,  Changan&s'Sgry,  Shenkotta,  Varkala  and 
Padmanabhapuram.  In  1065  M.  E.  (1889-90)  some  additional 
Conservancies  were  established  at  certain  other  places  also., 
besides  strengthening  those  started  previously.  In  1069  M.E. 
the  number  of  the  Conservancy  establishments  at  the 
out-stations  rose  to  thirty  two  and  these  continued  to  be 
maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the  taluk  authorities. 

The  organisation  of  the  Sanitary  Department  in 
1071  M.  E.  was  availed  of  for  placing  the  Conservancy 
establishments  on  an  improved  footing.  The  Revenue  officers 
were  relieved  of  their  Conservancy  duties  and  all  the 
Conservancy  establishments  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Sanitary  Department.  The  Conservancy  staff  was 
strengthened  at  all  the  stations,  fresh  establishments  were 
provided  at  '  all  places  where  none  existed  before,  and 
Overseers  were  appointed  at  stations  where  the  duties  were 
looked  after  by  the  Revenue  peons  or  pound-keepers.  A 
reorganisation  of  the  Conservancy  establishment  in  the 
moffussil  was  sanctioned  and  given  effect  to  in  1073  M.  E., 
the  number  of  the  sweepers  and  peons  was  increased  and 
the  pay  of  the  staff  generally  raised.  In  1075  M.E.  the  street 
lights  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  moffussil  were  transferred 
to  the  Sanitary  Department  and  arrangements  made  for 
their  lighting.  There  are  now  forty  two  major  Conser¬ 
vancies  inclusive  of  twenty  nine  Police  Conservancy  towns-. 
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The  Major  Conservancies  possess  a  staff  consisting  of  an 
Overseer  and  some  sweepers.  In  these  stations  vaccination, 
sweeping  and  other  general  sanitary  services  are  available. 
In  certain  Conservancies  lighting  also  is  attended  to.  In 
Police  Conservancy  towns,  registration  of  vital  statistics  too 
is  undertaken.  The  total  number  of  Minor  Conservancies 
is  twenty  two.  It  is  the  particular  Range  Vaccinator, 
■within  whose  Range  the  Minor  Conservancy  concerned 
falls,  who  supervises  the  sweeping  work  therein— the  only 
activity-  in  Minor  Conservancies.  In  cases  where  this 
arrangement  could  not  be  adopted,  the  supervision  is  given 
over  to  a  responsible  local  Citizen  in  an  honorary  capacity, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sanitary  Circle  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  jurisdiction. 

McttM  Sanitation:— The  Sanitary  Circle  Officers  make 
periodical  inspections  about  the  sanitation  of  the  markets 
included  in  their  respective  Circles  and  take  suoh  further 
action  as  is  considered  necessary. 

Sanitation  of  fairs  and  festivals: — Elaborate  sanitary 
arrangements  are  made  in  connection  with  the  important 
fairs  and  festivals  in  the  State,  as  for  instance,  the  Car 
Festival  at  Suchlndram,  the  Mandakkad  Festival,  the 
Sabafimala  Festival,  etc. 

Rural  Water-Supplies:  —Cholera  being  chiefly  a  water- 
borne  disease,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  submitted  to 
the,  Government  recommendations  for  effecting  some  im¬ 
provements  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  water-supplies, 
and  in  1907  secured  the  necessary  sanction  for  setting 
apart  Rs.  5,000.  a  year  for  the  sinking  and  improvement  of 
y/ells.  Besides  sinking  a  few  new  wells  every  year,  existing, 
wells  are  also  being  improved,  repaired  and  cleaned.  They 
are  further  chlorinated  during  times  of  outbreaks  of 
water-borne  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  cholera. 

Rural  Latrine  Construction. — A  campaign  is  being 
launched  upon  for  the  installation  of  bored-hole  latrines, 
Wherever  suitable,  in  rural  areas, 
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Prior  to  1052  M.E.  (1876-77),  very  little  attention  used 
to  be  paid  to  the  conservancy  or  sanitation  of  even 

Municipal  Health  the  ca'Pital  tow11  bey°nd  employing  a  few 

Work.  sweepers  under  the  orders  of  the  Tahsildar 
to  occasionally  sweep  the  streets  within 
the  Fort.  The  system  was  slightly  improved  in  1055  M.  E. 
In  1056  M.E.  (1880-81),  acommittee  investigated  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  recommended  a  new  programme  of  sanitation  for 
the  capital,  which  was  put  into  operation.  In  1067  M.  E., 
following  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  and  small-pox  at 
the  capital,  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  improved  still 
further. 

Sanitary  Committees'. — Except  for  occasional  small  tem¬ 
porary  establishments  employed  for  the  towns  of  Alleppey 
and  K5t,t&r,  whenever  epidemics  broke  out,  there  were  no 
regular  sanitary  establishments  for  the  moffussil  towns.  In 
1062  M.  E.  (1886-87),  the  Conservancy  system  was  extended 
to  the  towns  of  Kotfayam,  Alleppey,  Quilon  and  KottSr 
(including  JIAgercoil).  Small  monthly  grants  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  each  of  these,  the  administration  being  entrusted 
to  the  local  committees  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  place  and  assisted  by  two  of  the  leading  local 
citizens.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Town  Improvement 
Committees  that  followed  later. 

Town  Improvement  Committees : — With  the  passing  of 
Regulation  II  of  1069  M.  E.  (1893-94),  a  good  beginning  was 
made  in  the  field  of  urban  sanitation  in  some  of  the  more - 
important  towns,  such  as,  Trivandrum,  Nsgercoil,  Quilon, 
Alleppey  and  Kotfayam.  The  Presidents  of  the  Committees 
were  made  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  responsible  to  the 
Committees  as  well  as  to  the  Government.  Another  forward 
step  was  taken  in  1076  M.  E.,  when  a  regulation  was  passed 
to  amend  the  Towns  Conservancy  and  Improvement  Regu¬ 
lation  II  of  1069  M.  E.,  in  view  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  sanitary  administration.  This  enactment  was  modelled 
op.  the  lines  of  the  Municipality  Acts  of  British  India, 
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Municipal  Councils-. — Five  towns,  Trivandrum,  NSger- 
coil,  Quilon,  Alleppey  andKottayam,  soon  evolved  into  Muni¬ 
cipalities.  They  now  constitute  the  Major  Municipalities 
of  the  State.  The  number  of  Municipalities  rose  to  nineteen 
by  the  addition  of  fourteen  towns  under  that  category.  It  has 
fallen  to  seventeen  with  the  abolition  of  the  Har  ipSd  and 
Msvelikara  Municipalities.  The  Major  Municipalities  have 
Health  Officers  and  qualified  Sanitary  Inspectors  who  attend 
to  the  Health  Work  relating  to  their  towns.  In  regard  to  the 
Minor  Municipalities  not  having  qualified  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors,  vaccination  verification  is  looked  after  by  the  Sanitary 
Circle  Officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  The  con¬ 
trolling  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department  conduct 
inspections  and  offer  advice  about  the  Health  Work  in 
Municipalities. 

The  introduction  of  a  scheme  for  proper  school  medi¬ 
cal  inspection  in  the  State  had  been,  of  late,  engaging  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
SChwpeSion?al  imperative  need  for  providing  this  service, 
so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  school  children,  was  strongly  emphasised  in 
the  report  of  the  Travancore  Education  Reforms  Committee. 
The  Education  Department  has  since  been  keener  than  ever 
for  formulating  and  putting  into  operation  a  proper 
scheme  of  school  medical  inspection.  The  Government 
having  sanctioned  the  scheme  and  made  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  in  the  budget  for  the  year 
1111  M.  E.,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  proposal  was  discussed 
and  settled  in  the  course  of  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  the 
Education,  Medical  and  Public  Health  Departments.  It  was 
decided  to  conduct  school  medical  inspection  as.  an  experi¬ 
mental  measure  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  eight  repre¬ 
sentative  taluks  in  the  State,  viz.,  Neyysttinkara  and  Tri¬ 
vandrum  in  Trivandrum  division,  Quilon,  Mavelikara  and 
Thiruvalla  in  Quilon  division,  and  ChangjanS^Sefy,  Kottayam 
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and  Mlnachil  in  KSttayam  division.  It  was  also  settled  that 
the  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  staff  of  .Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  needed  therefor 
being  diverted  from  the  Medical  Department,  The  Inspection 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  vests  with  the  controlling  agencies 
of  both  the  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Departments. 

Staff-. — Eight  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  borne  on  the 
staff  of  the  Medical  Department  were  selected  for  the  work 
and  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Department.  They 
were  given  a  course  of  practical  training  in  the  Health 
Unit,  Neyyattinkafa,  and  in  the  Specialists’  Sections  of  the 
General  and  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  Trivandrum,  and  were 
posted  to  their  respective  stations,  one  Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon  being  stationed  at  each  of  the  eight  taluks  referred 
to.  The  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  Neyyattinkafa  and  Trivandrum 
taluks  is  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  school  medical  inspection  work  in  the  Neyyattinkafa 
Health  Unit,  the  supervision  in  respect  of  the  remaining 
six  taluks  being  entrusted  to  another  Assistant  Surgeon 
exclusively  appointed  for  that  work,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Thiruvalla. 

Programme  of  work:— The  programme  of  school  medi¬ 
cal  inspection  work  consists  of: — 

(a)  A  complete  physical  examination  of  the  pupils, 

(b)  notification  of  defects  to  the  parents, 

(c)  treatment  of  students  found  to  be  defective  at 
the  nearest  district  hospital  or  government  dispensary  by 
the  school  medical  officers, 

(d)  correction  of  defects  requiring  specialists’  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  respective  specialists, 

(a)  follow-up  of  cases  by  the  school  medical  officers 
by  re-visiting  schools  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  visit, 

(f)  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools,  and 

(g)  Health  Education, 

10? 
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In  the  case  of  specialists’  treatment  for  defective 
school  children  at  Kottayam  and  Trivandrum,  actual 
conveyance  charges  for  journeys  made  to  and  from  the 
hospitals  will  be  given  to  poor  patients — students  and  one 
attendant  each — certified  so  by  the  Headmaster  of  the 
school,  from  the  hospital  where  they  undergo  treatment. 
The  Ophthalmologist  will  visit  the  different  areas  of  work 
in  the  moffussil  once  in  two  months  and  treat  cases  requir¬ 
ing  his  attention. 

This  scheme  has  shed  new  light  upon  the  various 
hazards  to  the  health  of  the  school  children,  the  diseases 
commonly  prevailing  among  them,  their  state  of  nutrition 
and  other  allied  matters.  The  work  is  pregnant  with  far- 
reaching  benefits  to  the  school-going  population. 

^  The  Health  Education  Section  undertakes  public 
health  propaganda  by  means  of  lectures  with  cinema  and 
Public  Health  lantern  shows  and  publication  of  press 
Education.  articles,  pamphlets  and  bulletins.  The 
Health  Propaganda  Van  purchased  in  1112  M.  E.  is  fitted 
with  Microphone,  Gramophone,  Amplifier  and  Loud  Speaker. 
This  equipment  is  proving  itself  to  be  very  efficacious  as  an 
educational  appliance  for  attracting  and  instructing  large 
gatherings  of  people.  The  propaganda  van  goes  to  every 
part  of  the  State  in  the  course  of  its  itineraries.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  scheduled  lecture  centres  allures  huge  concourses 
of  people,  especially  in  villages  and  festival  areas.  Musical 
lecture  records  on  health  and  hygiene  are  played  through 
the  Gramophone  Pick-up  attached  to  the  Sound  Reproduction 
Apparatus  which  is  also  used  for  delivering  health  lectures 
to  crowded  audiences.  A  fairly  good  stock  of  cinema  films 
on  subjects,  such  as,  hookworm,  malaria,  cholera,  small-pox, 
tuberculosis,  leprosy,  rural  sanitation,  venerea]  diseases, 
plague,  personal  hygiene,  maternity  and  child  welfare,  eto„ 
is  used  for  demonstration.  The  film  used  for  propaganda 
on  maternity  and  child  welfare  opens  with  the  following 
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message  so  graciously  granted  by  Her  Highness  the  MahS- 
l'Sni,  Ssthu  Psrvathi  Bayi:— 

“It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
Public  Health  Department  has  conceived  the  happy  thought 
of  popularising  sound  ideas  regarding  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
blems  of  maternity  and  child  welfare.  On  the  spread  of 
knowledge  relating  to  them  depends  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  future  generation,  and  there  is  no  more  instruc¬ 
tive  method  to  secure  the  end  in  view  nor  one  with  a  more 
immediate  appeal  to  all  classes.  I  wish  the  experiment  all 
success.”  ; 

Health  exhibitions,  health  weeks  and  baby  shows 
are  organised  with  the  aid  of  an  exhaustive  collection  of 
public  health  models,  posters,  etc.  A  miniature  Health 
Museum  is  also  housed  in  the  Central  Office.  These  propa¬ 
ganda  materials  serve  as  a  potent  medium  for  appealing 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  for  disseminating  Health 
Knowledge  in  the  most  impressive  manner. 

The  attention  of  the  student  community  is  focussed 
upon  public  health  by  interesting  them  in  health  plays  and 
dramas,  school  health  processions,  and  competitive  essay 
writting  on  questions  of  health  and  hygiene.  Health 
Habits  Score  Cards  are  popularised  in  schools  as  a  means  of 
habituating  the  school  children  in  their  impressionable 
years  in  hygienic  ways  of  living.  Vacation  Courses  in 
hygiene  are  arranged  to  equip  the  teachers  very  well  for 
Health  Education  work  in  schools. 

Health  Leagues  and  Committees  are  formed  so  that 
they  may  serve  as  help-mates  for  intensive  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  work  productive  of  permanent  and  sustained  results. 
These  agencies  are  intended  to  promote  and  popularise 
periodical  clean-up  campaigns.  Lectures  on  health  and 
hygiene  are  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  educational 
institutions,  co-operative  organisations,  and.  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations,  either  at  their  request  or  on  the  initiative  of  the 
department. 
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The  Health  Educational  Branch  aims  at  the  creation 
of  a  sound  Public  Health  conscience,  which  is  the  vital 
requisite  for  the  success  of  every  Public  Health  activity. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  service  for  rural  areas. — A 
new  maternity  and  child  welfare  scheme  was  introduced  in 
1113  M.  E.  for  the  benefit  of  small  towns 
Miseellonceous.  anrj  rurai  areas  lacking  in  facilities  for 
medical  and  midwifery  aid.  Two  units  each  comprising  a 
Lady  Doctor  and  five  Midwives  are  told  off  for  each  of  the 
two  Public  Health  districts  in  the  State. 

An  annual  expenditure  of  about  Rs,  3  lakhs  is 
Public  Health  Services,  incurred  on  an  average  on  account  of 
the  Public  Health  services  in  the  State. 
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Abkari :  monopoly  of,  603  ;  right  of 
sale,  603  ;  right  of  drawing  toddy, 
603. 

Abkari  revenue  :  103- 

Accounts  :  assessing  of,  198. 

Adhikaiam  olivu:  146. 

Adima:  133. 

Adiyarapattom  :  199. 

Administration  :  Manual  of,  125;  in 
Per'umal  period,  132. 

Adukkuvathu  :  a  kind  of  virut'hi, 
156,  157,158;  High  Court’s  view 
on,  157. 

Adut’hulj  Irayili:  212. 

Advisory  Board  :  in  the  education 
department,  731. 

Aerodrome  at  Trivandrum  :  495. 

Agave :  339. 

Agricultural  colony :  405;  object  of, 
405;  nature  of,  406  ;  working  of, 
406. 

Agricultural  Debt  Redemption  Com¬ 
mittee  :  68. 

Agricultural  education  :  402;  in  the 
demonstration  farm,  402;  in  Mala- 
yalam  Schools,  402;  in  agricultu¬ 
ral  middle  schools,  403;  training 
facilities,  403  ;  training  in  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  403. 

Agricultural  farming:  co-operative, 

686.  ■ 

Agricultural  Holdings  :  287;  defini¬ 
tion  of,  287;  extent  and  size  of, 
7,287,288;  average  size  of,  287; 

'  distribution  of,  289;  uneconomic 
holdings,  290;  evils  of  excessive 


sub-division  of,  290  ;  consolidation 
of,  290. 

Agricultural  implements  :  293;  J-  A. 
Voelkar  on,  292,  293;  the  plough, 
293;  levelling  board,  295;  rake, 
295;  harrow,  295;  seed  drills,  295; 
Inter  culturing  and  weeding  im¬ 
plements,  295;  Kathi,  296;  Kurpi, 
296;  weeding,  296;  Digger  P.  C- 
296;  Dhundia,  296. 

Agricultural  income:  18. 

Agricultural  indebtedness:  64. 

Agricultural  marketing:  407  ;  All 
India  marketing  scheme,  407  ; 
marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
407,  410. 

Agricultural  products:  fall  in  price 
of,  63;  marketing  of,  407,  410. 

Agricultural  research:  Imperial 
Council  of,  410;  admission  of  the 
state  into,  410;  research  work  in 
the  State,  410. 

Agricultural  returns  :  18,  19. 

Agricultural  schools  :  403;  training 
facilities,  403;  courses  of  training, 
403;  mode  of  training,  404;  num¬ 
ber  of  students  trained  in,  405; 
object  of  the  institutions,  405. 

Agricultural  stock :  25,  379,  411; 
condition  of,  25,  26,  387;  Census 
of,  380;  Ward  and  Conner  on,  383; 
import  of,  383;  insufficiency  of, 
383. 

Agriculture  :  280;  population  living 
on,  280;  peculiarities  of  Travan- 
core  agriculture,  280;  causes  of 
the  peculiarities,  280;  favourable 
conditions  in  the  State  for,  280, 
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281 ;  characteristic  feature  in  the 
State,  280;  causes  of  development 
in  the  State,  281;  area  under  culti¬ 
vation:  280,  281,  282;  Board  of 
Agriculture,  290,  408;  manure  pro¬ 
blem  of,  298, 302;  wet  crops,  299; 
dry  crops,  233,  317;  garden  orops, 
284,  350;  plantation  crops  :  283, 
370. 

Agriculturists:  life  of,  5,  20 ;  re¬ 
lative  position  of,  13  ;  economic 
position  of,  64  ;  plight  of,  65,  66, 
67  ;  relief  to,  63. 

Air  Transport :  494  ;  opening  of  Tri- 
vandrum-Bombay  Air  Service,  496. 

Alienation:  changes  of  Status  due  to, 
123. 

Alleppey  :  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
672. 

Ampalapathi:  131. 

Anavifut'hi :  21. 

Anchal  Articles:  conveyance  of ,  499. 

Anchal  Savings  :  655. 

Anjeli:  252. 

Annexation :  of  Malabar,  120. 

Anubhsgam :  163,  195. 

Anubhega  Virut’hi.'  209. 

Apiaries  :  work  in,  399. 

Apioulture  :  397. 

Appeal  Court :  decision  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Jenmies  and  Tenants, 
162. 

Appropriation:  by  Jenmies,  169. 

Aquatic  products :  fish  products, 
444;  other  products,  451. 

Aradiyauthifam  fees  :  155. 

Aranmula  kappadi :  563;  composi- 
tion  of,  558,  563 ;  processes  of 
manufacture  of,  563 ;  polishing, 
565. 

Arayalam ;  a  kind  of  virut’hi,  214. 


Arecanuts :  360;  places  of  intense 
growth,  360  ;  cultivation  of,  360; 
varieties  of,  361;  diseases  of,  361; 
export  of,  623;  export  duty  of, 623; 
tariff  value  of,  623;  quantity  and 
value  exported  in  1102-1111,  624. 

Arienkavu  :  reserved  forests  in,  248. 

Arrack  :  consumption  of,  64,  104. 

Arrowroot:  332. 

Artliamanibham  :  210. 

Assess  :  388. 

Assessment :  permanence  of,  123; 
trees,  22G,  230;  consideration  in 
fixing,  232;  on  rubber  estates,  339; 
on  coffee  estates,  239;  prohibitory, 
243. 

Assets  :  National,  89. 

Atfiper  :  148,  178,  179;  ceremonies 
pertaining  to,  179. 

Attotti  :  206. 

Audit :  of  accounts  of  private 
schools,  731. 

Avaka£am,  a  kind  of  renewal  fee  : 
157. 

Avaiodha  Nampi :  129. 

Ayacut  :  187. 

Ayaeut  paitom  :  199. 

B 

Backward  communities :  education 
of,  735;  observation  by  Lord  Wen- 
lock,  735;  efforts  taken  by  the 
Government,  736. 

Bacteriological  laboratory:  800; 
Kahn’s  and  Hinton’s  tests,  800. 

Baden  Powel:  on  jenmom  tenure, 

141. 

Bailing  basket:  297. 

Bailing  spoon:  297. 

Bamboo  depot;  576. 

Bananas  :  367. 
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Banks:  general,  71;  land  mort¬ 
gage,  68,  88 ;  indigenous,  651; 
classes  of,  651;  functions  of,  651; 
utility  of,  651;  treasuries  and 
Anchal  Saving  655 ;  Postal 
Saving,  655;  Joint  Stock,  656,  657; 
Nidhi,  658;  Banks  having  a  paid 
up  share  capital  of  above  Rs.  1 
lakh,  660;  chivies  as  impediments 
to,  661;  Urban  banks,  682. 

Basket  making;  576. 

Bastow  :  on  reclamation,  29,  312; 
bridges  designed  by,  485,  486,  487. 

Bee-keeping:  397;  work  of  apicul- 
tural  seotion,  398,  399;  propa¬ 
ganda  work  in,  398,  3)9;  experi¬ 
ment  in,  398;  training  in  bee¬ 
keeping,  399;  work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Marthandam,  400;  introduction 
of  foreign  bees,  400. 

Bell. metal  industry  :  555;  excellence 
in  the  State,  555;  brass  and 
bronze  casting,  557 ;  process  of 
manufacture  of  bronze  utensils, 
558;  deoline  of  the  industry,  558, 
562;  composition  of  alloys,  561; 
Aranmula  kano&di  or  bell-metal 
mirror,  563. 

Bell-metal  mirror;  563. 

Betel  vine  :  347 ;  cultivation  of,  347, 
348;  varieties  of,  348;  uses  of,  349. 

Bhattuyir'ut'hi :  213. 

Black-gram :  325,  326. 

Board  :  of  agriculture,  290,  408; 
economic  development,  87;  of 
Revenue,  87;  Road  Board,  473;  of 
Indian  Road  Congress,  474. 

Boats  :  480,  481,  482. 

Boat  jetties:  482. 

Borrowing  ;  necessity  of,  67. 

Bourdillon,  T.  P:  on  hill  cultivation, 

317. 
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Boy  Scouts  movement:  fundamental 
principles  of,  741;  organisation 
and  development  of,  741.  ’ 

Brahmadayam :  213. 

Brahmaswam  properties  :  146. 

Brahmins  :  125. 

Brahmin  Settlers:  in  Kerala;  128. 

Brahmom  detain.'  formation  of,  149. 

Bread  fruit,  369. 

Bridges:  484;.  Karamanai  bridge, 
484;  PuualSr  suspension  bridge, 
484;  built  in  the  latter  half  of  19th 
oentury,  484;  NTntakar’a  bridge, 
485  ;  reinforced  concrete  bridges, 
485;  Sinclaire  Periyar  Bridge,  485; 
Milvattupula  bridge,  487;  Era- 
ppula  bridge,  487;  Nsriamangalam 
bridge,  488;  Important  bridges  in 
the  State,  490. 

Buildings  :  12. 

c 

Canals :  477;  opening  of  canals  north¬ 
wards  from  Trivandrum,  465,478; 
opening  of  canals  southwards,  478; 
various  canals  in  the  State,  479. 

Cane  working  :  576. 

Cardamom  :  2,  39,  269,  340,  601, 
626;  places  of  growing,  269;  abo- 
lition  of  monopoly  in,  269;  rules 
pertaining  to,  269;  cardamom 
ryots  conference,  270;  growing 
interest  on  the  cultivation  of,  270; 
reduction  of  assessment,  270;  area 
under  cultivation,  270;  marketing 
methods,  270;  morphology  of,  340; 
uses  of,  341,  342;  varieties  of,  341; 
yield,  341,  342;  factors  essential 
for  cultivation,  341;  cultivation 
of,  341;  profit  from,  343;  export 
of,  626;  quantity  and  value 
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exported  i"  1062-11U,  626;  chief 
markets  for,  626;  decline  of  the 
trade,  626. 

Cardamom  monopoly,  .601;  condition 
of  cardamom  trade  in  the  mono¬ 
poly  system,  021. 

Carpentry  school  :  711;  commercial 
school,  712. 

Cashewnuts  :  361;  area  under,  361; 
plantation  of,  361;  production  of, 
361,  362;  export  trade  of,  629, 
630;  development  of  the  trade, 

.  630;  quantity  exported  in  1106- 
1111,  630;  quantity  exported  in 
British  India,  630;  markets  for, 
630;  quantity  and  value  of  nuts 
exported  in  1102-1111,  631. 

Cashewnut  Industry  :  number  of 
cashewnut  factories,  527;  roast¬ 
ing  the  nut,  527;  preparing  the 
nut  for  consumption,  528;  sorting, 
528;  packing,  529  ;  by-products 
of,  530. 

Cassava:  327;  (see  Tapioca). 

Cattle  :  379;  part  of  in  agriculture, 
379;  demand  for,  380,  383;  census 
of,  380,  381,  382  ;  import  of, 
383  ;  insufficiency  of,  383;  breeds 
of,  383;  size  of,  383;  Ward  and 
Conner  on, 383;  draught  cattle,  384; 
used  for  ploughing,  384;  used  for 
town  requirements,  384;  price  of 
draught  cattle,  385;  milch  cattle, 
385;  price  of  milch  cattle,  385; 
cattle  for  slaughter  house,  385; 
condition  of  cattle  in  the  State, 
386;  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of,  387,  411;  goats  and  sheep, 
388;  horses  and  asses,  388. 

Cattle  diseases:  389;  treatment  of, 
389;  contageous  diseases,  390;  con¬ 
trol  of,  390. 


Cattle  Farm,  387. 

Central  Co-operative  Bank  :  673, 
676:  Registration  of,  673;  capital 
of,  674;  main  objects  of,  674; 
Government  share,  674;  central 
credit  system,  676;  progress  of, 
677;  financial  services  of,  677; 
other  functions  of,  677;  table 
showing  the  details  of  :  678,  679; 
taluk  banks,  681;  detailed  work¬ 
ing  of  taluk  banks,  681. 

Ceramic  industry:  516;  facilities  for, 
516;  quantity  of  Travancore  clay, 
516;  opening  of  porcelain  and 
China  clay  refining  factory,  618; 
prospects  of,  519. 

Chama:  325- 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  672;  func¬ 
tions  of,  672;  services  rendered  by, 
672;  Alleppey,  South  Travancore, 

.  etc.,  672. 

Chank  fishery:  455. 

Charles  Metcalf:  on  village  commu¬ 
nity,  130. 

Ohempu :  330. 

Chenthengu:  353. 

Chenai:  cultivation  of,  331;  as  food, 
331. 

Cherikkal  lands:  cultivation  of,  199, 
242- 

Cherupunna  oil;  334. 

Chillies:  349. 

China  clay:  517. 

Chitra  home:  88. 

Chi{ties:  institution  for  investment 
and  credit,  653;  classes  of,  654; 
details  of  narukku  and  lela 
chitties:  654 ;  Chitty  regulation, 
654  ;  statement  showing  the: 
number  and  total  capacity  of, 
655;  fall  of,  655;  chivies.  as-  im¬ 
pediment  to  banks,  661. 
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•OhHtipatJom  :  215. 

•Chittotti:  206. 

Choir:  129. 

■ChOiam:  cultivation  of;  325. 

Cholera:  frequent  visitations  of,  774, 
775;  Cholera  Vaccine  innoculation 
as  a  remedy,  776;  epidemiology 
of,  776. 

•Chofa  ott,i:  206. 

Chryso  beryl:  539. 

Chantappana:  338. 

■Clay:  varieties  of,  516. 

Coconut:  area  under  cultivation,  31, 
351;  principal  industries  connected 
with,  31,  506;  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of,  31,  616,  617;  fluctuation 
of  area  under  cultivation,  32;  fall 
.in  price  of,  32;  condition  of  the 
industry,  33,  619,  620;  rates  on, 
235;  places  suited  for  cultivation, 
350;  tracts  of,  350;  cultivation 
in  other  countries,  352;  varieties 
of,  353,  354;  yield,  354;  profit 
from,  855;  annual  production, 
355;  consumption  of,  355;  culti¬ 
vation  of,  355;  cost  of  cultivation, 
356;  working  cost  of  coconut 
cultivation,  356;  protection  to 
growers,  618;  problem  of  competi- 
-tion  from  Ceylon,  33,  618;  coconut 
enquiry,  411;  extraction  of  toddy 
from,  571;  jaggery  from,  571.  ex- 
port  of,  OiO. 

'Coconut  diseases:  357;  root  disease, 
357;  d'agnosis  of  the  disease,  338; 
remedy  for  root  disease,  359; 
causes  of  root  disease,  359;  leaf 
rot  disease,  339;  leaf  blight  dis- 
'  ease,  360;  research  grant  for,  410. 

‘Coconut  Industry:  coconut  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  506;  coir  yarn  industry, 

'  509;  mats  &  mattings,  513;  com¬ 


petition  from  Ceylon,  53,  619; 
condition  of;  33,  619,  620;  ways 
of  improvement,  619,  620. 

Coeoanut  oil  Industry :  506;  centres, 
of,  506;  appliances  used  for  the 
expression  of  oil,  507;  extraction 
of  oil,  507;  price  of  oil,  616;  export 
of,  612—616. 

Coeoanut  problem:  411,  618;  eom- 
petetion  from  Ceylon,  33,  618, 
619;  condition  of  coeoanut  in¬ 
dustry,  619;  ways  of  improve¬ 
ment  of,  619,  620. 

Coeoanut  products:  coeoanut  oil, 
506,  616;  punnao,  508;  coir  yarn, 
509,  616;  coir  fibre,  511;  mats  and 
matting,  513;  export  of,  611,  612, 
613,  614,  615,  616. 

Co-education  :  696;  introduction  of, 
694,  696;  in  principal  schools,  .696; 
rapid  advance  of,  697;  D.  P ■  I-  on, 
697;  defects  of,  698;  considered 
opinion  on,  698. 

Coffee:  Plantations,  370,  372;  Pio¬ 
neers  of  coffee  planting  in  the 
State,  370;  concessions  to  planters, 
370;  beginning  of  plantations,  370; 
causes  for  abandonment  of  coffee 
cultivation,  371;  failure  of  planta¬ 
tion,  371,  condition  in  1936,  371- 
varieties  successfully  cultivated, 
371;  export  trade  of,  635;  quantity 
and  value  of  coffee  exported,  635. 

Coinage,  645. 

Coir  fibre:  611,  uses  of,  511. 

Coir  yarn:  price  during  the  years 
1102  to  1111,  616;  fall  in  prices  of, 
616. 

Coir  yarn  industries  :  44,609;  con¬ 
ditions  of,  539;  importance  of,  509; 
spinning  of  coir  yarn,  510;  varie¬ 
ties  of  yarn,  511;  uses  of  coir 
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yarn,  512. 

Cold  Storage:  444. 

Collection:  of  taxes,  240. 

Colleges  :  Kottayam  College  handed 
over  to  the  church  mission  Society, 
699;  affiliation  to  the  University 
of  Madras,  700;  foundation  of 
MahSTaja’s  College  of  Science,  701; 
Maharaja’s  speech,  701;  enco¬ 
miums  to  Mr.John  Ross,  702;  legal 
training,  703;  restriction  of  ad- 
mission  into,  731. 

Commendatio :  143. 

Commendation :  existence  of,  143, 
144. 

Commerce  :  in  ancient  times,  579; 
commercial  relation  with  Portu¬ 
guese,  580,  531 ;  commercial  rela¬ 
tion  with  Dutch,  58l);  beginning  of 
commercial  relation  with  English, 
£81;  commerce  till  1850,  581  to 
554;  development  of  commerce 
after  18  0,  535;  Interportal  con¬ 
vention  facilitating,  S &E>;  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  between  Travan- 
core,  Cochin  and  Malabar,  485; 
Alleppey  chamber  of  commerce, 
672;  commercial  school,  712. 

Communicable  diseases  :  control  of, 
773;  small-pox,  773;  cholera,  774; 
malaria,  777;  typhoid  fever,  779. 

Communications  :  means  of,  49,  275, 
461;  in  forests  and  forest  regions, 
275;  various  moans  of,  465;  state 
of  communications  till  1860,  460; 
progress  made,  467;  through  land, 
465;  through  water,  477;  Railways, 
motor  traffic,  494/  through 
air,  495;  State  Transport,  495. 

Compensation:  claims  to,  161. 

Concessions  :  Kmman  Devaa  hills, 
275;  Periyar  lease,  275. 


Conciliation  board  :  utility  of,  71. 

Condiments :  284,  340;  cardamom,, 
340;  pepper,  343;  ginger,  346;. 
turmeric,  347;  betel  vine,  347;. 
chillies,  349;  tamarind,  349. 

Confiscation  :  of  Jtamom  lands,  132. 

Conservancy  regulation  :  classes  and' 
conditions  of,  2-.  3. 

Conservancy  stations  :  805;  rural) 
sanitations,  805. 

Consumer’s  Societies,  687. 

Contract:  Kaoappatfam,  172;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  terms  of,  172;: 

Co-operation :  different  works  of,  76, 
77,  673;  among  fishermen,  396;, 
non-credit  activities,  684. 

Co-operative  Banks:  Central  Co-oper.- 
ative  Bank,  673,  076;  Taluk: 

Banks,  680;  Urban  Banks,  682. 

Co-operative  dairying,  6S5. 

Co-operative  farming  :  agricultural,. 

686. 

Co-operative  insurance  :  685. 

Co-operative  Societies:  76,  658,  673;. 
rural  reconstruction  works  by,  76, 
686;  co-operativo  societies  regula¬ 
tion  of  1  89,  673;  object  of  the- 
Regulation,  673;  progress  of  the 
movements,  673;  registration  of 
the  oentral  co-operative  Bank,  873; 
Agricultural  credit  societies,  674; 
Registrars  and  inspectors  of,  676; 
total  No.  of,  676;  non-credit  aoti- 
vities,  676,  684;  Taluk  Banks,  680;. 
Urban  Banks,  682;  Primary  Socie¬ 
ties,  6s2,  societies  for  backward- 
communities,  682;  non  agricultural 
societies,  683;  Internal  supervi. 
sion,  634;  House  building  societies,-. 
686;  Women’s  societies,  686;: 
marketing  societies,  617;  commer- 
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cial  societies,  687;  School  and 
college  societies,  687;  concessions 
granted  by  the  Govt  to,  688. 

Copra  :  preparation  of,  507;  kinds 
of  507;  oil  content  of,  50 . ;  extrac¬ 
tion  of  oil  from,  507;  price  during 
the  years  1103—1111,  617;  fall 
in  price  of,  32,  33,  617;  export  of, 
33,  609,  610.  612,  617;  demand  of 
copra  in  Indian  markets.  617,  618, 
variation  in  the  tariff  value  of, 
618;  import  of  Ceylon  copra,  33, 
618. 

Corals  :  453;  nature  of,  453;  varieties 
of,  453;  existing  places  in  the 
coast,  453;  collection  of,  453; 
value  of  corals  collected,  454; 
commercial  classification  of,  454. 

Cottage  Industries  :  44,  543;  various 
kinds  of,  44.  45;  ooir  spinning,  44, 
45;  bee-keeping,  397;  poultry,  430; 
as  a  subsidiary  profession,  543; 
excellence  of  the  state  in,  44,  543; 
important  ones,  543;  cotton  weav¬ 
ing,  544;  silk  weaving,  54  :;  mann. 
f..ctuie  of  gold  and  silver  threads, 
552;  lace  and  embroidery,  552; 
hell  metel  industry,  55o;  iron 
industries,  565;  screw  pine  mat 
weaving,  566;  worn!  seasoning,  568; 
palm  leaf  umbrella  making,  569; 
jaggery  manufacture,  571.. 

Cotton  weaving,  544;  condition  of 
the  industry,  544,  545;  No.  of 
workers  engaged  in,  545;  condition 
of  workers,  545;  Institution  to 
instruct,  545,  546;  government  aid, 
546;  income  derived  from,  551; 
bordering  with  gold  lace,  551. 

Cotton  goods:  import  of,  642,  643. 

Cotton  yarn  :  import  of,  642,  644. 

Cow  pea  :  327. 


Cow 8  :  385. 

Credit  Bank  :  663;  utility  of,  663. 

Credit :  medium  of,  651,  institution 
of,  653. 

Crops  :  plantation  crops,  2,  39,  285, 
370;  general  conditions  of,  39; 
various  crops  in  the  state,  282; 
system  of  rotation  crops,  292; 
cultivation  of  wet  crops,  292;. 
Podi  vitha,  302;  NTr  vitha,  308; 
fibre  crops,  337;  dry  cultivation 
crops,  317;  garden  cultivation 
crops,  282,  284,  350. 

Cultivation  :  18;  extension  of,  18; 
progress  in,  20;  facilities  for,  21; 
of  paddy,  28,  101,  299,  325;  of 
coconut,  31,  350;  sugar  cane,  36, 
362;  pepper,  37,  343;  cardamom, 
2,  39,  269,  340;  Tobacco,  89,  340; 
of  paddy  in  Nanjan&d,  3, 11;  of 
paddy  in  Onattukaia,  309;  of 
paddy  in  Kut{anS.d,  31 1;  of  paddy 
in  Hills,  317,  31e;  of  cholam,  325; 
of  pulses,  325;  of  dhall,  327;. 
tapioca,  34,  327,  328;  kaehil,. 
329;  chfmpu,  33u;  chfnai,  331; 
gingely,  332;  ground  nut,  333;  of 
fibre  crops,  337;  ginger,  346;  tur¬ 
meric,  347;  Betel  vine,  347;  ohiliies,. 
349;  tamarind,  349  ;  arecanuts,. 
360;  cashewnut,  361;  BUgaroane, 
362;  of  vegetables,  364;  of  plan¬ 
tain,  365;  bananas,  367;  mango,. 
368;  jack,  368;  pine  apple,  369; 
bread  fruit,  369;  of  coffee,  370;  of 
tea,  372;  rubber,  377. 

Currency  :  645. 

Customs  :  113,  118,  119;  relating  to 
rent  and  other  duties,  170. 

Customs  duties  :  duty  on  once  duty 
paid  goods,  584;  customs  based  on 
Interportal  Convention,  587. 
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Customs  Revenue  of  1033  and 
subsequent  years:  585;  loss  due  to 
Interportal  Convention,  590;  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss,  590,  591. 

D 

Dairying  :  co-operative,  685;  object 
of,  685;  cattle  breeding  society. 
685. 

D&napramanam  :  211- 

Death-rate  :  772. 

Debts  :  suggestions  to  settle,  68. 

Debt  Redemption  Committee  :  on 
plight  of  agriculturists,  68. 

Deeds  :  insistence  on  unambiguous 
phraseology  in,  167;  kaoapattom. 
deed  to  be  governed  by  the  terms 
expressed  in,  167. 

Depression  :  economic  and  general, 
65. 

De6adhipat'hyam  :  131. 

DeEam  :  129. 

DeSam  olivu  :  129. 

DeSavalis  :  131. 

Destitute  home  :  8S. 

Devadar  Committee  :  687;  recom¬ 
mendations  by,  687 ;  improvements 
of  co-operation,  683. 

Devad&yam  :  213. 

Devaswom  properties  :  124,  146. 

Digger  :  296- 

Direotor  :  of  public  instruction,  716- 

Disafforestation  :  250. 

D’Lannoy  :  214. 

Drugs  :  284,  340. 

Dry  cultivation  crops  :  283,  317; 
paddy  as  malunkrishi,  317;  oholam, 
325;  pulses  325;  Ragi,  325;  ohama, 
325;  thena,  325;  tapioca,  327; 
k&ohil,  329;  chEmpu,  330;  chenai, 
331;  sweet  potato,  332;  arrow. 


root,  332;  gingelly,  332;  ground¬ 
nut,  333;  punna,  334;  cherupunna, 
334;  iluppa,  335;  maravetti,  335; 
karinjstta,  336;  puvam  and 
pungu;  336;  margosa,  336;  drugs 
and  narcotics,  340;  condiments 
and  spices,  340;  cardamom,  340; 
pepper,  343;  ginger,  346;  tur¬ 
meric,  347;  betel  vine,  347; 
chillies,  349;  tamarind,  349. 

Dues  :  summary  recovery  of,  173. 

Durghasu  pattom  :  198. 

E 

Ebony  :  252. 

Economic  condition  :  1;  general,  1; 
in  the  beginning  of  19th  century, 
3;  of  agriculturists,  13,  64. 

Economic  depression  :  63. 

Economic  Development  Board  :  87, 

88. 

Edappalli  $aja  :  detains  of,  145. 

Edappalli  :  subjection  of,  188. 

Edavakabchiefs  :  absolute  proprie¬ 
torship  of,  187;  magisterial  powers 
of  agents,  of  1 90- 

Edavakai  Regulations  of  1109  :  187, 
189;  privileges  conferred'  on  the 
chiefs  and  their  tenants  by,  1 89. 

Edavakais  ;  131,  186;  definition  of, 
186;  general  characteristic  of,  1S6; 
origin  and  nature  of  :  187;  Kili- 
manur,  187;  Edapalli,  188;  Pun- 
jar,  188;  Vanjippula,  188;  Eda¬ 
vakai  villages,  1 89. 

Edible  roots  :  283,  327;  tapioca, 
34,  327;  Kaehil  or  yam,  329; 
chEmpu,  330;  chenai,  331;  arrow 
root,  332;  sweet  potato,  332. 

Education  :  691,  757;  early  aocount, 
691;  Queen  Rani  Parvathi  Bai’s 
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laying  of  tile  fimt  foundation  of, 
691;  progress  during  the  reign  of 
Sri  Miriam  Thir’unal  ,691;  female 
education,  692;  Madhava  Rao  on 
female  education,  692;  progress  of 
female  education,  693,  695;  eo- 

■  education,  694,  696;  progress  of 
■co-education,  697;  D.  P.  I-  on  co¬ 
education,  697;  recommendation 

■  of  Hartog  committee, 698;  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise,  698;  State  acti¬ 
vity  in  education,  703;  Vernacular 
education,  704;  English  education, 
708;  technical  education,  709; 
progress  of  education,  714;  edu¬ 
cational  reforms,  7i4;  educational 

■  code,  717;  private  enterprise,  721; 
endowments,  726;  education  of 
Muhammadans,  732;  reformatory 

■  education,  734;  education  of 
back-ward  communities,  736;  co¬ 
ordination  of  education  with  means 
of  living,  742;  Travancore  Univer¬ 
sity,  744;  free  primary  education, 
716. 

'Educational  reforms;  714;  Education 
Secretary  to  Government,  714; 
the  personnel  of  educational  staff, 
714;  classification  of  English  and 
Vernacular  schools,  714,  716; 
•inspection  staff,  715;  bifurcation, 
715;  other  important  reforms,  716; 
training  of  teachers,  716;  adminis- 
tration  of  girls  schools,  716; 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  716; 
education  code,  720;  Financial 
assistant  to  the  Direotor,  731; 
establishment  of  Advisory  Board, 
731. 

^Educational  reforms  committee :  727; 
observations  of  Statham  Commit¬ 


tee,  727;  its  suggestions  and 
government  approval,  728,  731. 

Eggs  :  market  for,  77;  export  of,  77; 
value  of  exports,  78;  marketing 
of,  411,  438;  grading  and  packing 
station,  411. 

Ejection:  from  land,  162;  controversy 
over,  162;  contentions  against, 
163. 

Electric  power  :  47,  498;  for  the  use 
of  Kaiman  Devan  Hills  produce, 
498;  hydro  electric  possibilities  in 
the  state,  47,  48,  498;  necessity  of 
electric  power  in  the  state,  47, 
498,  499;  power  house  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  590;  Pallivasal  hydro 
electric  scheme,  502;  demand  for 
power  by  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  concerns,  603;  power  house 
at  Quilon,  501;  power  house  at 
Kstfayam,  501;  power  house  at 
Nagerooil,  601. 

Elementary  education  :  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  opinion,  722. 

Elephants  :  268;  devices  for  capture 
of,  268. 

Embroidery  :  654;  drawn  thread- 
work,  554;  church  embroidery, 
554;  crochet  and  knitting,  558. 

Employment  :  uncertainty  of,  3- 

Endemic  areas  :  789. 

English  education  :  708. 

English  schools  :  693;  first  started, 
698;  establishment  of,  698;  Rani 
Lekshmi  Bai’s  donation  to,  698; 
scholarships  in  schools,  701;  free 
sohools,  704. 

Enquiry  commission  :  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietors,  170.  : 

Entomological  laboratory  ;  80<b 

Escheat ;  120,  191;  confinement  of, 
122;  right  of,  136;  cases  of,  196- 
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Estates  :  coffee,  370;  causes  of 
abandonment,  of  coffee  estates,  18; 
KiUmanur  and  Edappaljy,241;tea- 
estates,  372;  rubber  estates,  377. 

Ettartham  capitalised  value  of 
micchav&ram,  159. 

ESJuvittil  Pillamar  :  1 44. 

Eviction  :  limitations  from,  118; 
right  of  eviction,  162;  Appeal 
Court’s  decision  on,  162;  Jenmi 
Commission  report  on,  164;  sane- 
tion  for,  172;  circumstances 
leading  to,  172- 

Expenditure  :  estimate  of,  81;  of 
family,  84. 

Export  duty  :  in  1030,  584;  ao. 
cording  to  Interportal  Convention, 
587,  593 ;  of  pepper,  621;  of 
arecanuts,  623;  of  timber,  625; 
of  tea,  627. 

Exports:  608;  main  items  of,  51, 
608;  condition  of,  52,  609;  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  of  imports  over, 
52;  countries  exported  to,  94;  of 
articles,  195;  of  fish,  438,  439; 
duty  levied  on,  584;  value  of 
articles  exported  in  1101-1110, 
609;  decline  in  the  export  of  coco¬ 
nut  products,  611;  quantity  and 
value  of  coconut  products  exported, 
612;  fall  in  the  export  of  copra, 
617,  618;  causes  of  fall  in  the 
copra,  617,  618,  619;  of  pepper, 
.620;  quantity  and  value  of  pepper 
exported  in  1102-1111,  621;  of 
ginger,  622;  of  turmeric  623;  of 
arecanuts,  623;  of  tapioca,  624; 
of  timber,  626;  of  cardamom,  39, 
626;  of  tea,  39,  626;  of  rubber,  39, 
629;  of  eashewnut,  629,  630;  of 
fish,  631;  of  hides,  632;  of  jaggery, 
•632;  of  palmyra  fibre,  633;  of 


molasses,  633;  suger  candy,  634; 
lemongrass  oil,  634;  coffee,  635; 
tariff  value  in  1033  and  subse¬ 
quent  years,  585. 

Extra-cess  :  240. 

F 

Factories  :  number  of,  506;  hands- 
employed  in,  506;  factory  indus¬ 
tries,  506;  coir  factories,  509,  513; 
tile  factories,  516;  ceramic,  518; 
sugar  factory,  519;  rubber  factory,. 
523;  tea  factory,  523;  eashewnut 
factories,  527;  salt  f ictories,  531, 
532;  monozite  factory,  537;  ilme- 
nite  factory,  538;  match  factory,. 
541 ;  regulation  of,  542. 

Factory-industries  :  506. 

Factory-workers  :  wages  of,  96. 

Fallowing  :  291;  meaning  of,  291; 
various  methods  of,  291;  practices* 
contradictory  to,  292;  in  kayal 
lands,  312;  in  Kutfanad,  291;  in 
malankrishi  lands,  292;  in  wet 
lands,  291,  292;  in  drylands,  292. 

Famine  .-  causes  of,  85;  seasons  of. 
scarcity,  64,  85. 

Fees  :  due  to  jenmi,  156,  157- 

Female-education  :  692;  Madhava 
Rao’s  opinion  on,  692;  rapid 
improvement  of,  693;  second  grade- 
college  for  girls,  69.'),  694,  696; 
syllabus  for  girl’s  education,  694;, 
Hartog  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  on,  698. 

Ferries  :  total  number  of,  484. 

F.  Bancrofti-infeetion  :  793. 

Fibre-crops  :  284,  337;  monocotyle- 
donous,  337;  screw-pine,  337;: 
chuntappana  or  olatfippana,  338;. 
katimpana,  338;  coconut,  338; 
plantain,  338;  dicotyledonous,  338; 
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cotton,  339;  agave,  339;  sunhemp, 
339. 

Filarial  :  control  work,  797;  in 
Slier th ala,  797,  798. 

FUariasis  :  field  station.  794. 

Filarial  :  inspection,  791. 

Filariasis  survey  :  791. 

Financial-assistant  :  to  Direotor  of 
Fublio  Instruction,  731;  appoint¬ 
ment  of,  731. 

Fish  :  export  trade  of,  1131;  quantity 
and  value  exported,  631;  total 
catch  of  the  world,  432;  total 
oatch  of  the  state,  432;  varieties 
yielding  oil,  445,  515;  various 

.  species  of,  434;  total  quantity 
landed  every  year,  435;  classifica¬ 
tion  of  fish  caught,  436;  export  of 
dried  fish,  438. 

Fisheries  :  390,  43 1;  in  early  days, 
431,  432;  importance  in  maritime 
countries,  432;  natural  advantages 
in  the  state.  432;  position  of 
Travancore  in  fishery,  432;  fishing 
grounds  in  the  state,  432;  area 
available  for  tapping,  433;  area 
actually  harvested,  433;  yield  of 
Travancore  fishing  grounds,  433, 
434;  yield  ot  world  fisheries,  434; 
scope  in  the  state,  433,  434; 
chank  fishery,  435;  fish  products, 
444;  other  aquatic  products,  451. 
facilities  for,  390;  piscieultural 
operations,  593. 

FiBbing  :  superiority  of  Travanoore 
waters,  433;  control  of,  391;  nets 
used  for,  433;  other  implements 
used,  391;  in  back  waters,  390. 

Fish-breeding  :  393. 

Fisheries  department :  390- 

Fishing -gears  :  393. 


Fish-industry:  45;  exports  of  pro- 
duots  of,  45;  suggestions  to 
improve,  45. 

Fish  manure  :  449. 

Fishermen  :  education  among,  396; 
socio-economic  works  among,  396; 

Fish-meal :  449. 

Fishing- vessels  :  433. 

Fish-products  :  444;  shark  fins,  444; 
fish-oil,  445;  fish  manure,  449; 
fish  meal,  449;  isinglass  or  fish 
mass,  449;  fish  skin,  450;  other 
miscellaneous,  454. 

Fish  :  preservation  of,  392  ,  436; 
problem  of,  436;  necessity  for, 
436;  principle  of,  436;  methods  of, 
394,  437;  quantity  preserved  by 
drying,  438;  quantity  preserved  by 
salting,  439;  cold-storage  plant, 
444;  fish-curing,  392,  394. 

Fish-protection  :  regulation  for,  391. 

Fish-oils  :  445,  675;  oils  from 

sardine,  445;  shark  liver  oil,  446; 
tests' for  sardine  and  shark  liver- 
oils,  446;  oil-yielding  fishes,  575. 

Floods  :  havocs  oi,  c  ,  --7. 

Fodders  :  364;  guinea  grass,  365; 
napier  grass,  365. 

Food  :  staple  food  of  population, 
638. 

Forests :  247;  extent  of,  247 ;: 

Bourdillon’s  report  on,  247;  state, 
ment  showing  the  area  of  reserves, 
249;  value  and  utility  of,  250; 
Schillic’s  view  on  us:s  of,  250; 
Bourdillon’s  classification  of,  251; 
need  for  preservation  of,  256; 
working  plans  of,  260. 

Forest  Department :  receipts  and 
expenditure  of,  271. 
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Forest  flora  :  diversity  of,  253; 
varieties  of  timber,  254;  flowering 
plants,  254. 

Forest  offences  :  274. 

Forest  produce  :  exploitation  of, 
261;  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of, 
261;  utility  of  timber,  261. 

Forest  protection  :  271;  injuries  to 
which  forests  are  exposed,  272; 
injuries  from  fire,  272;  measures 
to  prevent  forest  fires,  273. 

Forfeiture  :  specification  of,  172. 

Free-hold  :  a  division  of  jenmom 
land,  145;  details  of  lands  under, 
145;  change  in  status  of,  146. 

Fruits  :  285,  365,  370;  plantains, 
365;  bananas,  367;  mango,  368; 
jack,  368. 

Fruit-farm  :  369;  objects  of,  369; 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  grown  in, 
369. 

G 

'Game  :  protection  of,  277;  rules 
relating  to,  278. 

Games  and  athletics:  731;  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to,  731. 

Ganja  :  103;  consumption  of,  106; 
issue  price  of,  107;  as  a  narcotic, 
340;  monopoly  of,  602. 

Garden  tax  :  234;  assessment  and 
rates  for  trees,  238. 

Garden  crops  :  282,  284,  350;  coco¬ 
nut,  350;  arecanut,  360;  cashew- 
nut,  361;  sugarcane,  362;  veget- 
ables,  364;  fruits,  365. 

Gaulipathram  :  a  variety  of  coco¬ 
nut,  353. 

Ghamela  ;  appliance  for  irrigation. 
297. 

Gingelly  :  332;  varieties  of,  333; 
cultivation  of,  333;  uses  of  gin¬ 
gelly  oil,  333. 


Ginger  :  346;  cultivation  of,  346; 
area  under  cultivation,  346;  uses 
of,  347;  foreign  markets  for,  622; 
tariff  value  on,  622;  fall  in  prices 
of,  622;  value  and  quantity  ex¬ 
ported,  622. 

Girl  guide  movement  :  741;  chief 

guide,  741. 

Goats  :  388. 

Goods:  imported,  82. 

Government  concessions  :  to  co¬ 
operative  societies,  688,  689; 
remission  of  registration  fees,  688; 
exemption  from  income  tax,  688; 
publication  of  annual  accounts 
and  audit  reports,  688;  recovery 
of  dues  from  government  servants, 
689;  free  assignment  of  puduval 
lands,  689;  contract  works  placed 
with  societies  689. 

Government  proprietorship  :  190; 

disposal  of  government  land,  244. 

Grams  :  cultivation  of,  325. 

GrSmadhipathis  :  madampies,  131. 

Gramams  :  129. 

Grazing  ;  273;  necessity  of  reserves 
for,  273;  area  reserved  for,  274. 

Grazing  lands  :  demand  for,  364. 

Ground  tax  :  determination  of,  226. 

Guild  :  or  body  corporate,  137. 

Gurudakshina  :  211. 

H 

Harijans  :  hostels  for,  739. 

Harrow  :  use  of,  295. 

Harvesting  :  implements  used  for, 
297. 

Health  unit :  Neyy&ttinkara,  803. 

Hides  :  quantity  and  value  exported, 
632. 
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Hill-paddy :  cultivation  of,  317; 
varieties  of,  319. 

Hill-tribes  :  277;  number  of,  277; 
divisions  of,  277. 

Hindu-social- system  :  unit  of,  137. 

Holdings  :  of  various  chiefs  and 
M&tampimars,  147;  details  of, 
147;  renewal  of,  175;  agricultural, 
287. 

Honey  :  extraction  of,  397,  493. 

Hook-worm  :  survey  and  treatment, 
762,  799. 

Horses  :  388. 

Horse-gram  :  326. 

Hostels  :  739;  for  Harijans,  739; 
boarding  houses,  739. 

Humanitarian  Co-operative  Society  : 
735. 

Hundis  :  forms  of,  664. 

Hundi-merchants  :  origin  of,  651; 
banking  business  of,  652;  nature 
of  their  business,  652;  causes  for 
the  failure  of,  652;  relation  with 
trade,  652. 

Hydro-electric  scheme  ;  at  Paljivfi,- 
sai,  47,  502;  advantages  of,  47. 

I 

Ilmenite  :  537,  538;  industry  in  the 
state,  537;  uses  of,  537. 

lluppa :  335. 

Imperial  Bank  of  India :  657;  its 
branches,  657;  Treasury  work  of 
the  Government  of  Travaneore, 
657;  Government  account  in  the 
Bank,  667. 

Imports  :  52;  condition  of,  52;  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  over  exports,  52; 
of  goods,  82;  value  of,  636,  637;  of 
paddy  and  rice,  638,  642;  of  pulses, 


sugar,  etc.,  642;  of  cotton  yarn, 
piece  goods  etc.,  642!  tariff  value 
in  1030  and  subsequent  years, 
585;  duty  levied  on,  684;  per 
capita  value  of,  636. 

Import  duty  :  584;  according  to  the 
Interportal  Convention,  587;  of 
foreign  goods,  591;  of  tobacco, 
589;  imposition  on  foreign  copra, 
617,  618;  on  Ceylon  copra,  618. 

Improvements  ;  compensation  for, 
159;  claims  to,  160. 

Inams  :  conversion  of  old  tenures 
into,  185;  grants  of,  207;  classes 
of  tenures  under,  207  to  213; 
personal,  208;  kinds  of,  208; 
abolition  of,  223. 

Income :  total  private,  78;  per 
capita,  78;  sources  of,  78;  national, 
31;  ruler’s,  130. 

Industries  :  40;  kinds  of,  40,  44,  45; 
population  supported  by,  41;  per¬ 
centage  of  population  engaged  in, 
41;  preponderance  of  cottage,  42; 
factory,  42;  large  soale,  42; 
Government  enterprise  in,  42; 
cottage,  44,  543;  coir  spinning,  44, 
46;  fish,  45;  mineral,  46,  636; 
organised,  57;  salt,  42,  531;  textile, 
44;  operatives  engaged  in,  57; 
wages  prevalent  in,  58;  population 
supported  by,  505;  coconut  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  506;  coir  yarn  industry, 
509;  mats  and  matting,  513;  oil 
industry,  515;  tile  industry,  516; 
ceramic  industry,  576;  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  579;  tea,  523;  cashewnut 
industry,  527;  paper  industries, 
641;  match  industries,  641. 

Institutions  ;  easy  aocess  to  educa¬ 
tional,  2. 
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Insurance  :  the  State  Life,  656; 
government  servant’s  branch, 
656;  public  branch,  657;  causes 
for  increase  of  providential  insu¬ 
rance  companies,  669;  Regulation 
III  of  1108  and  its  purpose,  670. 

Interportal  Convention  :  586;  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  586;  terms  of,  587;  Maha¬ 
raja’s  notification,  587;  notifica¬ 
tion  of  Madras  Government,  588; 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
state,  590;  goods  excluded  from 
convention,  591. 

Investments  :  total  volume  of,  75. 

Irrigation  :  21,  296;  artificial,  21, 
287;  appliances  for,  296;  with 
pik'ota,  296;  with  bailing  spoon 
and  the  bailing  baskets,  297;  with 
water  wheel,  297;  ghamela  or 
mohte,  297;  with  water  pump  and 
steam  pump,  297 ;  minor  appliances 
for,  necessity  of,  4 14;  in 

N&njanad,  414;  tanks,  421,  422; 
controlling  of,  422;  in  Chirayinkil, 
422;  in  Neyyattinkaia,  422;  in 
Nedumangad,  422;  in  Trivan¬ 
drum,  422;  in  Shenkstta,  423;  in 
North  Travancore,  424;  by  electric 
power,  427;  area  and  volume  of 
water  spread  .  from  Pfcohippara 
reservoir,  429;  expenses  on  ac¬ 
count  of,  428;  lands  under 
Ksthavar  Project.  423. 

Irrigation  :  division,  422;  jurisdiction 
of,  422;  object  of,  422;  Maramathu 
Department,  414. 

Irrigation-officers  :  421;  powers  of, 
422. 

Irrigation- works :  maintenance  of, 
421;  major  or  minor,  421;  in  North 


Travancore,  424;  Thalayar  right- 
bank  channel,  424;  K&nthallur 
dam,  424;  government  scheme, 
424;  scope  for,  427. 

Iron -industries  :  565;  condition  of 
industry  in  the  state,  565;  temper- 
ing  the  Steel,  565. 

Isinglass  :  449. 

Ivory  :  271. 

J 

Jack  fruit :  368. 

Jaggery  :  362,  571;  from  sugar  oane. 
362,  363;  export  trade  of,  632; 
quantity  and  value  exported,  632, 

Japti-Ayanzufti  :  201. 

Jenmi :  definition  according  to 

Madras  Revenue  Register,  135. 

Jenmies :  Brahmin,  120,  122,  123, 
125, 134;  right  of, 126;  inheritance 
to  the  title,  134;  territorial  so¬ 
vereigns,  134;  free  holders,  135, 
145;  rights  and  privileges  of,  137, 
159;  evolution  of,  137;  Navar  Jen¬ 
mies,  144;  appropriation  by,  159; 
other  rights  of,  159;  obligations  of, 
160;  relations  with  kudiyans;  161. 

Janmikkaram  :  incidence  of,  175; 
fixity  of,  175;  proportionate  to 
Sirkartax,  175;  payment  of,  176; 
collection  of,  176. 

Jenmi  Kudiyan  :  Amendment  Re¬ 
gulation,  1 74;  Regulation  X  il  of, 
1108,  174;  importance  of,  174; 
Jenmi’s  status,  175;  Jenmikkaxam 
fixed,  175;  other  important 
changes,  175,  176;  collection  of 
Jenmikkafam,  176;  compensation 
due  to  Jenmi  under  land  ac¬ 
quisition  regulation,  176;  period 
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of  limitation  for  the  recovery  of 
Jenmikkalam,  176. 

Jenmi  Kudiyan  Committee :  142, 
its  view  on  Jenmon  tenure,  142. 

Jenmi  Kudiyan  Regulation  V  of 
1071:  172;  definition  of  Jenmon 
land  according  to,  1 72;  scope  and 
limitation  of  kudiyan’s  rights,  172; 
specification  of  the  grounds  of  for- 
feiture,  172,  173;  renewals;  173; 
commutation  of  customary  dues, 
173- 

Jenmi  Kudiyan  Rights  :  royal  pro¬ 
clamation  regarding,  168;  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Travancore  ryot, 
169. 

Jenmom  :  116,  122,  123;  birth  right 
over  lands  by  Brahmins,  125: 
definition  of,  133;  antecedent 
to  sovereign  right,  126;  Sir 
T.  Madhava  Rao'a  view  on,  133; 
inheritance  of,  134. 

Jenmom  lands :  126;  Kunjuraman 
Nayar’s  view  on,  1 2 3, 136;  origin  of, 
129;  classes  of,  145;  belonging  to 
Pagoda,  145;  of  brahmaswoms, 
devaswoms  and  mafampimars, 
123,  124;  privileges  attached  to 
registered,  125;  Dewan  Seshaiah 
Sastri’s  view  on,  135;  Logan’s 
view  on,  137;  several  classes  of, 
145;  definition  of,  172. 

Jenmi:  land. lord,  134;  difference 
between  the  two,  134. 

Jenmi  pajfom  :  155- 

Jenmom  property :  134;  origin  of, 
134,  equivalent  to  allodial  pro¬ 
perty,  134,  144;  Seshaiah  Sastri’s 
view  on,  135;  Brahmaswom  and 


.Deva  sworn,  135;  Kunjuraman 
Nayar’s  view  on,  136;  Logan’s 
view  on,  137;  Charles  Turner’s 
view,  142. 

Jenmi’s  rights :  141,  173;  Baden 
Powell’s  view  on,  141;  criticism  of 
his  theory,  142;  validity  of  the 
sales  of,  173. 

Jenmi  and  Tenant :  162;  Madhava 
Rao’s  view  on  relation  between, 
162. 

Jenmom  Tenure  :  conditions  of,  123, 
peculiarities  of,  123;  normal  con- 
ditions  of,  123;  alienation  of  lands 
under,  123;  incidence  of  It&ja- 
bhogam,  124;  micchavafam,  124; 
Sirkar  interference  with,  123,  124; 
origin  of,  133;  characteristics  of 
135;  Jenmi  Kudiyan  Committee’s 
view  on,  142;  existence  of  com¬ 
mendation,  144. 

Joint-family :  unit  of  the  society, 
129. 

Joint-stock  banks  :  656,  657;  num¬ 
ber  of  registered,  657;  Imperial 
Bank  of  India,  637;  Nidhi,  658; 
Permanent  Pund,  658;  growth  of 
joint-stock  banks,  659. 

Joint-stock  i  companies  :  73,  666; 

commercial  corporations,  666;  re¬ 
gistration  'under  company  law, 
666;  regulation  1  of  b063>  666; 

encouragement  to  joint-stock  en¬ 
terprise,  666;  general  charac¬ 
teristics  and  ohief  results  of,  666; 
classification  of  companies  limit¬ 
ed  by  shares,  667;  table  showing 
the  number  of,  668;  institutions 
incorporated  outside,  669;  abstract 
of,  671. 
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K 

K&cchil :  329;  cultivation  of,  329; 
yield,  330. 

Kadamuri:  183. 

Kaippada  Otti :  178. 

Kalakam:  129. 

KalaSavar'i :  155. 

Kamesam,  Mr. :  276;  services  ren¬ 
dered  by,  276;  preservation  of 
wood  by;  276- 

Kanam  :  definition  of,  138;  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  172, 
202;  renewable  but  not  redeemable, 
166. 

Kanakkar  ;  138. 

Kanamdar  :  124. 

Kauapp&tfom  :  definition  of,  147. 

K&oappftttom  leases  :  renewals  to 
be  based  on  principle,  170;  custom 
regarding  rent  and  other  dues, 
170. 

K&napp&ttom  tenant ;  circumstances 
prejudicial  to,  118,  119;  conflict 
of  opinion  and  custom  regarding, 
119;  clear  custom  governing,  119. 

Kanappatfom  tenure  :  147;  origin  of, 
J47;  nature  of,  147;  Jenmi  and 
Kudiyan  Committee’s  view  on, 
148;  military  origin  of,  148;  ir. 
redeemability  of,  150;  Madhava 
Rao’s  view  on,  150;  Kunjuraman 
.Nayar’s  view,152;main  features  of, 
155;  time  limit  of,  155; custom  and 
utility  regarding,  168;  against  re- 
deemableness  of,  168;  importance 
of  the  terms  of  contract  in,  172; 
renewal  of,  173. 

Kandappattom  ;  195,  199. 

Kandukrishi  department ;  193. 


Kandukrishi  lands  :  133;  nature  of, 
192. 

Kannan  Devan  Produce  Company  : 
498. 

Kappal  thengu  :  353. 

Kara  ;  129. 

Kar'amolivu  ;  219. 

Karamolivu  sarvamanibbam  :  210, 

ICaiampathippu  186,  201;  rules 

relating  to,  186. 

Kar'athi]  ehilavu  :  222. 

Kaianma  :  182. 

Kafi  lands  :  316;  area  of,  3161 

natural  condition  of,  316;  method 
of  cultivation  in,  316- 

Karikkur  pattam  :  200. 

Karinehotta  oil  :  336. 

Karimpana  ;  338. 

Kathi  ;  296- 

Kaviyoor  pagoda  :  206. 

Kayal  lands  ;  312;  help  given  to 
cultivators  of,  312;  method  of 
cultivation  in,  312,  313. 

Kayarviruthi ;  217. 

Kefala  country  :  125;  traditional 

origin  of,  127;  characteristic  of, 
125;  ancient  organisation  of,  129. 

Ksr'alslpathi :  117,  132. 

Kerala  m&hathmyam  :  117. 

Ketteluthu  :  224. 

Khurpi  :  296. 

Ki'.imanur  :  origin  of  :  187. 

Kindergarten  school  :  735. 

Ksdaii  vifuthi  ;  206. 

Ksthay&r  project  ;  301,  415;  first 
attempt,  415;  scheme  of,  416; 
Jopp’s  scheme  of,  417;  sanction¬ 
ing  of  the  scheme,  417;  construc¬ 
tion  of,  417;  improvements  to, 
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418,  419;  channels,  418;  area 
irrigated  by,  420;  area  of  water 
spread,  429. 

Kottuvir.uthi :  217. 

Koviladhikarikais  :  131. 

Kudijenmom :  133.  alienated  jen- 
mom  land,  185. 

Kudippullithanathu :  a  kind  of 
tenure  in  Shertalai  Taluk,  201. 

ILudiyan  :  148;  rights  and  duties  of, 
160  ;  heritable  and  transferable 
rights  of,  172. 

Kudiyiruppu :  211. 

Kudumbapporuthi :  211- 

Kulathupuja  :  248, 

Kulikkaoom:  152,  177,  178. 

Kunjuraman  Nair  :  128;  his  opinion 
on  origin  of  Jenmom  lands,  128; 
on  Jenmom  tenure,  128;  on  Kana- 
pp&ttom,  152. 

Kutbakapp&ttom  :  193;  lands  in¬ 
cluding,  221. 

KQthuviruthi :  217. 

Kuttanad  :  cultivation  of  paddy  in, 
291,  311;  fallowing  in,  291;  natural 
condition  in,  311  taluks  comprised 
by,  311;  area  cultivated  in,  311; 
kayal  lands  in,  312;  varieties  of 
paddy  cultivated  in,  315;  kari- 
lands,  316. 

Kuvaraku :  325- 

L 

Labour  ;  55,  542;  of  serfs  and  slaves 
55;  freedom  of  contract,  56; 
Mateer’s  opinion  on  the  condition 

.of,  56;  demand  of  60;  condition  of, 
642;  wages,  542;  labour  associa¬ 
tion,  542. 

Labourers  ;  wages  of,  96,  99,  542. 


Lace  and  embroidery  :  552;  origin 

of,  552;  Syrian  embroidery,  652; 
pillow  lace,  552;  net  lace,  553. 

Lakes  :  477,  connection  by  canals, 
477. 

Land:  tendency  to  sell,  2;  fluctuation 
in  value  of,  9;iarea  under  occupa¬ 
tion,  20;  area  and  value  of,  6,  8; 
assignment  of,  8;  tax,  86,  116; 
ownership  of, 119;  rights  over,  120; 
division  among  tribes,  125;  So¬ 
vereign’s  right  over,  126;  land 
owning  communities,  132;  thana. 
thu,  133;  kandukrishi,  133;  conser¬ 
vancy  of,  243;  one  of  the  agencies 
of  production,  116;  main  classifica¬ 
tions  of,  116;  fixity  of  tenure  of, 
116;  principles  of  ownership  and 
possession  of,  116- 

Land  acquisition  :  Jenmi’s  share 
during,  176. 

Land  assignment  :  basis  of,  245; 
Regulation  iii  of,  1097,  245.. 

Land  Conservancy  Regulation  :  189. 

Land  laws  :  of  Travancore,  167,  168; 
Madhava  Rao’s  view  on  the 
nature  of,  167,  168. 

Land  lord  ;  134. 

Land  Mortgage  Bank  :  88.  . 

Land  property  ;  personal  and  indi- 
vidual,  125- 

Land  Revenue  :  introduction  of,  141; 
after  Mysorean  conquest,  141; 
administration  of,  225;  changes  in, 
225. 

Land  taxes  :  224;  early  history  of, 
224;  basis  of,  2'24. 

Land  tenures  :  116,  245;  defects  of 
laws  relating  to,  116;  fallacious 
theories  of,  117;  exceptional  cha¬ 
racter  of  Travancore  land  tenures 
117;  Various  rules  relating  to,  24a. 
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Leases  :  miscellaneous,  198;  different 
names  of,  153. 

Leather  :  from  fish,  450. 

Lemon  grass  oil:  export  trade  of, 
634. 

Levelling  board  :  294. 

Libraries  :  742;  establishment  of, 
742;  reading  rooms,  742. 

Liquor  :sweet,  574;  tapping  for, 571. 

Live-stock  :  379;  part  in  agriculture, 
25.  379;  condition  of,  25,  26,  387; 
demand  for,  380;  census  of,  380; 
import  of,  383;  breeds  of,  383; 
Ward  and  Conner  on,  383; 
draught  cattle,  384;  problem  of, 
386;  Cattle-Farm,  387;  suggestions 
to  improve,  26;  efforts  of  /the 
Cattle  Farm  387,  Efforts  of 
Imperial  Council,  4 11;  veterinary 
relief  to,  388. 

Livery  of  Seisin:  180- 

Loans  :  72. 

Logan  :  on  jenmom  tenure,  137;  on 
kaoom  tenure,  137. 

M 

Madampimar  :  123, 131;  characteris¬ 
tics  of  jenmom  lands  held  by,  124. 

Madhava  Rao,  llaja  Sir  T.:  on  out¬ 
put  of  wealth,  14;  on  jenmom, 
133;  on  kanapattora,  150;  on 
female  education,  692. 

Magna  Charts :  Travancore  ryot’s, 
169- 

Maharaja  :  Sfthaaam  properties  of, ' 
193. 

Malabar  :  annexation  of,  i20. 

Malankrishi  :  fallowing  for,  292; 
paddy  as,  317. 

Malaria ;  777,  795,  799;  field ’sta- 
tiona,  795;  programme  of  research 


work,  795;  species  of  Anopheles 
795;  causes  for  outbreak  of,  777; 
extensive  measures  to  control, 
778;  havoc  of  malaria  in  the  south, 
778;  protection  from  malaria,  778; 
Maharaja’s  visit  to  malaria-sticken 
areas,  779;  King’s  message,  779; 
statement  showing  varieties  of, 
790;  mosquito  vectors  of,  790. 

Malaviruthi  :  217. 

Malayattar  :  248. 

MSmankam  :  117. 

Mandapakurathireha  :  213. 

Mango  :  368. 

Mapibham  :  210. 

Manikan{e6waf  am  pagoda  :  145. 

Manual  :  administration,  125;  by 
Mac  Lean,  125. 

Manual  training:  and  spinning,  725. 

Manure  :  cattle  manure,  298;  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilisers,  299;  problem  of, 
449;  insufficiency  of  oattle  manure 
298;  fish  manure,  449;  experi¬ 
ments  in,  324. 

Manuemrithi  :  127;  recognition  of 
acquisition  of  title  by  occupation 
by,  128. 

Maplahs  :  125. 

Maravetti  oil  :  335. 

Marayapat{om  :  153. 

Margosa  :  neem  or,  336;  uses  of 
various  parts  of,  336;  medicinal 
value  of,  337;  oil  of,  337. 

Marine  wealth  :  of  the  state,  433. 

Marketing  societies  :  utility  of,  687. 

Market  :  sanitation  of,  806;  various, 
kinds  of, .53;  state-control  of,  63; 
taluk-war  distribution  of,  54. 

Mart'haSdom  :  rural  reconstruction 
at,  75,  76.  .  ... 

Mart’hapda  Varma :  128. 

Matapfam  :  213. 
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Match  industry  :  541. 

Mateer  :  on  the  occupation  of  people, 
15;  on  the  condition  of  trade,  56. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  service  : 
812;  for  rural  areas,  812. 

Mathilakom  Service  Inam  Proctama. 
tion  of  1110  :  223. 

Mats  and  mattings:  513;  introduction 
of.  513;  fibre  mats,  513. 

Measurement:  new  standards  of,  226. 

Medical  Inspection  :  of  pupils,  740. 

Melotti  :  Melkaijom  or,  205. 

Melvaiam  :  199- 

Metal  minor  :  563- 

Mhote  :  297. 

Mica  :  536. 

Micchavaram  :  123,  124. 

Micobavar'a  otti  :  182. 

Milch  cattle  :  385;  condition  of,  385; 
price  of,  385;  demand  for,  385. 

Millets  :  283. 

Minerals  :  536;  mineral  possibilities, 
536;  monozite,  537;  ilmenite,  538; 
zircon,  539;  other  kinds  of,  539; 
used  for  refractive  industry,  540. 

Mineral  industry  :  46;  government 
control  of,  46;  different  kinds  of, 
46. 

Mining  industries  :  536. 

Missionary  enterprises :  their  ser- 
vices,  698:  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  698. 

Mitehel,  Theodore,  491. 

Miteduppu  pattom :  201. 

Molasses:  quantity  and  value  ex¬ 
ported,  633. 

Money-lenders:  653;  number  of,  653; 
financing  agriculture,  653;  busi¬ 
ness  in  agricultural  centres,  653; 
loans,  653. 

Monopoly:  582,  595;  origin  of,  594; 
of  pepper,  595;  of  tobapco,  595; 


evils  of  tobacco  monopoly  system, 
596,  597;  abolition  of  tobacco 
monopoly  in  British  India,  59 7;. of 
salt,  600;  of  timber,  601;  of  carda¬ 
mom,  601;  of  opium  and  ganja, 
602. 

Monsoons:  in  the  state,  286;  favour¬ 
able  to  agriculture,  286. 

Monozite:  537;  sources  of,  .537;  in¬ 
dustry,  537;  uses  of,  538. 

Mortality:  infantile,  772. 

Mortgage:  otti  or,  153;  usufructuary, 
153, 177. 

Mortgager:  Sirkar,  202. 

Mosquito  control  operation:  796;  in 
Trivandrum,  -96;  in  Iraniel,  796; 
Alleppey,  797;  Quilon,  797. 

Motor  traffic:  494;  condition  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  494. 

Muhammadans:  education  of,  732; 
table  showing  progress  in  edu- 
cation  of,  734. 

Mukkunnimala:  268. 

MuJakumatiSeela  Kafyak:kar:  50. 

Municipal  Councils:  80S. 

Munkax.am:  1«6.  1 

Munro,  Colonel:  132. 

Murajapam:  216. 

Muri:  129. 

Mythical  gift:  theory  of,  142. 

N 

Nadavukur:  abolition  of,  198,  225. 

Nadavukur  rights:  197. 

Nadup5{fom:  200. 

Naduvali  or  Baja:  130. 

Nagam  Aiya:  64;  on  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  Agriculturists,  64. 

Nair  chieftains:  owners  of  the  land 
in  the  state,  128;  a3  protecting 
class,  138;  s&mantbai,  143. 
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Nair  jenmios:  144, 

Naira:  125. 

Nair  tharas:  formation  of,  149. 

Nand&vanapram:  213. 

NSnjanad:  301;  taluks  comprised  by, 
301;  irrigation  of,  331,  414:  varie¬ 
ties  of  paddy  cultivated  in,  303; 
podi  vitba,  3o2;  Nlr  vitba,  3  8- 

N&njan&d  irrigation:  414;  in  early 
days,  414;  improvement  of  early 
works,  415,  416;  Kotbayar  Pro¬ 
ject,  41 5;  levy  of  cess,  418;  spe- 
oial  officer  to  fix  the  levy  of  cess, 
418;  conversion  of  dry  lands  into 
wet,  4 1 9. 

Narcotics:  284,  343;  ganja,  340; 
tobacco,  340. 

National  income:  81;  assets,  89. 

N6rotti-nSrpattom:  2(>6. 

Net  lace  industry:  503. 

Nidhi:  658;  main  features  of,  65S; 

Nilavaii:  144. 

Nintban  system:  312. 

Nirkhoom:  179. 

Nirthal  lands:  193. 

Nlr  vitba:  3)8;  varieties  of  paddy 
grown  under,  306;  preparing  the 
field  for  cultivation,  303;  sowing, 
309;  transplantation,  339;  weed- 
ing,  309;  harvesting,  309. 

Nitjupanam:  215. 

o 

Oucupatio  :  principle  of,  123. 

Occupation  :  past  and  present,  2,  3, 
12,  13;  ordinary  and  useful,  15, 
120;  observations  by  Rev:  Mateer 

Offences,  forest  :  274;  regulation 
regarding,  275. 

Oil  industry  :  515;  coconut,  506; 
fish,  445,  515. 


Oils  :  332;  gingelly  oil,  332;  ground 
nut  oil,  333;  punnaoil,  334;  cheru- 
punna  oil,  334;  iluppa  oil,  335; 
maravetti  oil,  335;  odal  oil,  336; 
karinjstfa  oil,  336;  pfivam  oil, 
336;  pnnga  oil,  336;  margosa  or 
neem  oil,  336'.  coconut  oil,  506. 

Oil  seeds  :  233,  332;  gingelly,  333, 
groundnut,  333;  punna  and  cheru- 
punna,  334;  iluppa,  335;  maravet¬ 
ti,  335;  5dal,  336;  karinjotta,  336; 
puvnm,  336;margosa  or  neems  336, 

Olappanam  :  158. 

Olathuai :  158. 

Olavola.  :  180. 

Olavotti  :  180. 

Olnvu  :  193;  Kala,  199- 

Olavupattom  :  1 80. 

Onakkaleba  :  155. 

Or&ttukara  :  3'  9;  taluks  comprised 
by.  3<  9;  method  of  cultivation  in, 
310;  natural  conditions  in,  310; 
varieties  cultivated  in,  310, 

Operatives  ;  57. 

Opium:  103;  consumption  of,  1 06; 
issue  price  of,  107;  monopoly  of, 
602;  trade  in,  602;  abolition  of 
monopoly,  602. 

Oppukkaoom  :  158,  1 79- 

OpputhuSi  :  15S. 

Organisation  :  ancient,  1 29. 

Otti  and  kulikkanam,  206. 

Otti  :  incidence  of,  124,  147. 

Otti  infims  :  tax  on,  204. 

Otti  thettam  :  202. 

Otti  transactions  :  different  kinds  of, 
205. 

Ottivilakkam  :  204. 

Ownership  :  of  land,  119, 127;  origin 
of,  127;  elases  of  community 
having,  133;  theories  regarding 
the  origin  of,  1 27, 128. 
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Paddy  :  28,  300;  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  23,  ;>00;  reclamations,  K.utta- 
nad  and  Vembanad,  28,  29,  425; 
export  and  import  value  of,  90; 
paddy  cultivated  places,  301; 
varieties  of  paddy  cultivated,  301; 
duration  of  the  crop,  301;  culti¬ 
vation  in  Naujanad,  301;  varieties 
cultivated  in  Naujanad,  303;  culti¬ 
vation  in  Edanad,  300;  cultivation 
in  Onattukaia,  309;  cultivation  in 
Kuttanad,  311;  cultivation  in 
hills,  317;  pests  in  paddy,  324; 
punja  krishi,  311;  hill  paddy,  317; 
insufficiency  of  paddy,  319;  means 
and  attempts  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of,  319,  320;  efiortB  to  improve 
paddy  cultivation,  324;  import  of 
paddy,  319,  638;  quantity  and 
value  of  paddy  imported,  639; 
cause  of  increase  of  imports,  639; 
import  oi  bran  flour  etc.,  640; 
monthly  import  of,  641;  import  of 
Bengal  paddy,  584. 

Paddy  Farm  :  320;  object  of,  320. 

Padini:  575. 

Patukulam :  154. 

Pagoda:  Elamkunnappan,  l45;Kavi. 
yur,  145;  MaoikanteSwaram,  145. 

Falanchotta  viruthi  :  210. 

Paijivasal  Hydro-eleotric  Scheme  : 
47,  502;  potentialities  of  PaJ}i- 
v&sal  waterfall,  502;  programme 
of  construction,  502. 

Palmyra  :  extraction  of  toddy  from , 
575;  sugar  candy  from,  575. 

Palmyra  fibre  :  export  trade  of,  633; 
quantity  and  value  of  exported, 
633. 


Palviiuthi  :  217. 

Panakalkandu. :  575, 

Pahayappattom :  153- 

Panchaphalam  :  155. 

Pandarapattom  :  163. 

Pandafavakai  or  Sirkar  property  : 
124, 190;  Govt,  as  land  lord,  124; 
nature  of,  192;  payattupattom, 
199;  kudi-jenmom,  219. 

Pandyan  kal  :  414. 

Paul  :  574. 

Paper  industry  :  541;  Punalur  paper 
mill,  541;  manufacture  of  paper  in 
the  state,  541. 

Paper  mill  :  500. 

ParaAufama  :  grant  of,  119;  recla¬ 
mation  by.  127;  acceptance  of  the 
reclamation  theory  by  High  courts, 
127. 

Pattah:  134. 

Pattah  holder:  134. 

Patf,5la:  1£0. 

Pattom:  Kulikk&uam:  177,  206; 
kaoam,  147;  ubhaya  pattom,  152; 
mafaya  pattom,  152;  panayap- 
pattom,  153;  jenmi  pattom,  155; 
venpattom,  195;  kandappattom, 
195;  kuthakappattom,  195;  saneba- 
yappattom,  198;  durghasuppa- 
ttom,  198;  pandaiavakappayattu 
pattom,  199;  vettolivup&ttom,  I 99; 
melvar'am  pattom,  199;  vijameladi 
pattom,  199;  adiyara  pattom,  199; 
karikkur  pattom,  200;  pandaia- 
vaka  viruthipattom,  209;  pandaia. 
vakai  puthuval  p&ttom,  200  nadu- 
pattom,  200;  viruthi  nerpathi- 
pattom,  200;  vilakku  pattom,  200; 
miteduppu  pattom,  20l>  tholpat- 
tom,  20 1 ;  kudippullithanathu,  201. 

Pattom  fee:  abolition  of,  197, 

pattom  proclamation ;  191, 
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Pattu  viruthi:  217. 

Payments:  made  by  kudiyans,  155; 
miochavaTam,  155;  Cnabkalcha, 
155;  panchaphalam,  155;  aradiya- 
nthiiam  fee,  155;  kalaSavari,  156; 
adukkuvathu:  166;  olappanam: 
158;  opputhu4i:  158;  ettartham: 
159. 

Peas  :  395;  eultivafion  of,  326; 
varieties  peculiar  to  the  state, 
327;  cow  pea,  327. 

Pechippara  dam  :  416;  (see  Kotha- 
y&n  Project). 

Pepper  :  37,  344,  fall  in  price 

of,  37,  620;  cultivation  of, 

344;  harvesting  of,  344;  medicinal 
use  of,  344;  production  of,  344, 
620;  experiments  in  cultivation  of, 
345;  varieties  of,  345;  standards 
for,  346;  marketing  of,  344;  price 
of,  344;  development  of  trade  in, 
580;  monopoly  of,  582;  abolition  of 
monopoly,  585,  591,  595;  excise 
duty  on,  591;  export  duty  on, 
591;  pepper  trade  in  early  days, 
518;  demand  for  Travancore 
pepper,  620;  markets  for  pepper, 
620;  cause  of  fall  in  price  of,  620; 
quantity  and  value  of  pepper 
exported,  621;  price  of  pepper  in 
1102-1111,  t-20;  condition  of  trade 
in  1102.1111,  621. 

Pepper  Farm  :  345. 

Permanent  Fund  :  658, 

Perumal  period  :  administration, 
132;  extraction  of  revenue,  132. 

Perum&]s  :  129,  130;  Punjat  detoms, 
of,  145. 

Pidaka  :  129. 

Pikota  :  irrigation  with,  296. 

Pillow  lace  industry  :  552;  introduc¬ 
tion  of,  552;  flourishing  of,  552; 


revival  of,  533;  training  given  in, 
652. 

Pine  apple  :  369;  conditions  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  369;  varieties  of  369. 

Plague  control:  measures  for,  785; 
attack  of  plague  at  different 
periods;  785;  out-break  at  Allep. 
pey,  786;  plague  observation  work 
in  Devibulam,  787;  experiments 
on  plague  research,  787;  rat  flea 
surveys,  787. 

Plantain  :  365;  fibre  of,  338;  varieties 
of,  366;  uses  of  fruits  of,  366,  367; 
price  of  fruits,  366;  bananas,  367, 

Plantations  :  282,  370;  teak,  256; 
sandlewood,  258:  cofiee,  370;  tea, 
372;  rubber,  377- 

Ploughs:  293;  improvements  of,  293; 
Climax  Plough,  293;  price  of,  294; 
Meston  Plough,  294;  Pillikkal  Plo¬ 
ugh,  294;  Alway  Plough,  294;  po¬ 
pular  varieties,  294;  census  of  298. 

Plough  standard:  227. 

Podi  Vitha:  302;  preparing  the  field 
for,  302;  manuring  the  field,  302; 
sowing,  302,  308;  growing  of 
paddy,  308;  yield:  308. 

Population:  increase  of,  18. 

Poramboke  lands:  nature  of,  194. 

Ports:  improvement  of,  £81;  opening 
of  Alleppey  port,  581. 

Portuguese:  commercial  relation 
with,  580,  581- 

Possession:  emphasising  tenant’s 

right  of,  163. 

Postal  articles:  conveyance  of,  494. 

Postal  Savings:  655. 

Pottery:  517. 

Poultry:  400;  experiments  conducted 
in,  401. 

Poultry  Farm:  work  in,  400, 
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Power  :  electricity,  47,  408;  Hydro¬ 
electric  possibilities  in  the  state, 
47,  498;  necessity  of  electric  power 
in  the  state,  47,  498;  Pallivasal 
Hydro  electic  scheme,  502;  demand 
for  power,  503;  power  houses  in 
Travancore,  500. 

Power  House,  Trivandrum:  509; 
installation  of,  500;  capital  inves¬ 
ted,  500;  utilisation  of  current, 
500;  income  from,  501;  power 
houses  in  other  towns,  501. 

Private  property  :  exclusive  rights 
of,  127;  Major  Walker’s  observa¬ 
tion  on,  127;  absolute  ownership 
of,  127, 

Privy  purse  :  193. 

Proclamation  of  1042  :  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  lords  and 
tenants,  168. 

Proclamation  of  1111  :  abolition  of 
government  monopoly  on  royal 
trees,  264;  Settlement  Proclama¬ 
tion  of,  185,  228. 

Proclamation  :  Mathilakom  Service 
Inam,  223. 

Property  :  private  rights  of,  127; 
Brahmaswom  and  Devaswom:  146; 
exempted  from  taxation,  146; 
Major  Walker’s  opinion  on,  127- 

Proprietorship  :  Government,  120. 

Proprietory  right  :  alienation  of, 
117. 

Protection  :  price  of,  121. 

Protector  :  129,  130;  forest,  271. 

Public  analyst’s  section  :  803. 

Public  Health  :  758;  historical  in¬ 
troduction,  758;  introduction  of 
vaccination,  758;  European  system 
of  medical  aid,  758;  vaccination 
department,  758;  progress  of,  759; 
sanitary  department,  759;  separa¬ 


tion  of  public  health  and  medical 
department,  760;  Towns  Improve¬ 
ment  Regulation,  760;  new  scheme 
of,  761;  laboratory,  761;  post  of  a 
director,  764;  health  unit  work 
at  Neyyattinkara,  764;  organisa¬ 
tion  of,  764;  public  health  law, 
765;  Municipal  Regulation  V  of 
1095,  766;  food  adulteration  re¬ 
gulation  IV  of  1106,  766;  pro¬ 
gramme  of  activities,  766. 

Public  Health  Department :  staff  of, 
809;  programme  of  work,  809. 

Public  Health  Education  :  810; 

health  exhibitions,  811. 

Public  health  laboratory,  799; 
services  rendered  by,  801. 

Public  health  law  :  765;  Epidemic 
Diseases  Regulation  II  of  1073, 
765;  registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths  Regulation  VII  of  1096, 
765. 

Public  health  organisation :  764. 

765;  Director  as  the  head,  764; 
District  health  officers,  765;  health 
laboratory  superintendent,  765; 
medical  entomology,  765;  health 
educational  officer,  765;  sanitary 
circle  officers,  765. 

Public  health  scheme  :  761;  advice 
of  Rockfeller  Foundation,  762; 
Honorary  Adviser  of  public  health, 
762;  hookworm  survey  and  treat¬ 
ment,  762;  public  health  educa¬ 
tion,  762;  co-ordination  of  sanitary 
and  public  health  departments, 
763;  public  health  laboratory, 
763;  sohemes  for  cholera  prevent, 
ion,  763;  divisions  of  public  health 
districts,  763. 

Public  health  services  :  81 2;  annual 
expenditure,  812. 
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.Public  Works  Department,  466; 
organisation  of,  466. 

■Pulses  :  233,  325;  peas,  225;  horse- 
grams,  326;  dhall,  327. 

Punalur  paper  mill  :  499;  scope  of 
.  the  industry,  500;  causes  of  fa.il- 

....  Tire,.  499. 

Pungu  oil :  336. 

Punja  cultivation  :  287;  in  karap- 
padams,  311;  in  kayal  lands,  312> 
in  kari  lands,  316. 

Punja  fields  :  101,  311. 

Panjar  Chief  :  vassalage  of,  188. 

Punjar  Edavakai.  188. 

Pflnjat  PerurnaJ:  degonjs  of,  145. 

Punna  oil  ;  334. 

Purakkadam  :  205, 

Put'hen  Dam  ;  414. 

Puthuval  Pattom  Panda  favaka  : 

,  .200. 

Pn v uni  oil  :  336.  : 

Q 

.Quilon  :  number  of  factories  in,  506, 

R 

Ragi  :  318,  325. 

Railways  :  491;  introduction  of  in 
the  state,  491;  survey  and 
construction  of  Quilon-Tinnevelly 
line,  491;  cost  of  construction  of 
the  line,  491;  tunnels  in  the  line, 

■  491;  agreement  between  parties 

concerned  for  construction  and 
workiug  of  the  line,  491,  492; 

.  Coohin-Shoranur  railway,  493 
acquisition  of  laDd  for  the  line, 
493;  opening  of  the  line,  493; 
extension  from  Quilon  to  Trivan¬ 
drum,  494;  extension  from  Beach 
to  Thampanur,  494- 


Rainfall  :  distribution  of,  286. 
RajabhSgam  :  123;  incidence  of, 

124i  assessment  of,  185, 

Rake  :  295. 
l&akshabhOgam  :  211. 
Rakshapuiushan  .-  129. 

Ramaiyan  Dalava  :  214- 
Rama  Iyengar,  Dewan  :  215;  on 
settlement,  228;  memorandum  of, 
228- 

$ ama  V arma'Mahaf  aja:  (9.3 3' to  973); 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  reign 
of,  582. 

.Rates;  uniformity  of,  237;  for  wet 
lands,  231. 

Rayon  industry  :  542- 
Reclamations  ;  28,  425;  Kuttanad 
and  Vembanad,  28,  29,  312; 

controversy  regarding  reclama¬ 
tions,  28;  Bastow’s  services  to. 

.  wards,  29;  Put'henvelikkara Recla¬ 
mation  Scheme,  425;  Vadavattur; 
Reclamation  Scheme,  425;  Mu- 
nampum  Reclamation  Scheme,425; 
Kaipula  Scheme,  42,5;  Kainakari 
Embankment  Scheme,  426;  Parur 
Reclamation  Scheme,  426;  restora¬ 
tion  of  Kallada  river  banks,  426; 
from  Vembanad  kayal,  312. 
Redemption;  equity  of,  117;  exercise 
of  in  Travancore,  117;  place  of 
custom  in,  118;  Madliava  Rao’s 
opinion  on,  118;  theory  of,  149; 
Jenmi’s  right  of,  '  159;.  discussion 
on,  166:  by  Sadasivan  Pillai,  166; 
by  Madhava  Kao,  166;  by  Fisher 
.  and  Newill,  166.  .  ,  ; 

Reformatory  school :  734;  vocational 
,  education,  735- 
Registration  .Agencies  :  768. 
Regulations  :  Jenmi  and  .  Kudiyan 
.Regulation  V  of  1071,.  47.1,'.  172, 
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1 73;  Jemni  and  Kudiyan  Amend¬ 
ment  Regulation  of  1108,  174, 
175;  Estate  Rent  Recovery  Regu. 
•  lation  of  1068,  187;  Edavakai 
Regulation  III  of  1109,  187;  I  of 
1068,  treating  Revenue  from  Sri 
pandaravakai  lands  as  public 
revenue,  192;  Revenue  Recovery 
Regulation,  193;  I  of  1068,  pro¬ 
cedure  of  collection,  241/  Land 
Conservancy  Regulation,  243  ; 
Forest  Regulation,  260,  276;  Fish¬ 
eries  Regulation,  391;  Toll  Re¬ 
covery  Regulation,  474;  Town  Itn- 
provement  Regulation,  760  ; 
Epidemic  Diseases  Regulation, 
765/  Municipal  Regulations,  766; 
Food  Adulteration  Regulation, 
766. 

Remissions:  of  land  tax,: 86;  oases 
of  special  remissions.  198;  new 
system  of,  226,  233.  • 

Renewal  fees  :  fixity  of,  175. 

Rent  :  methods  adopted  to  recover, 

.  .154,  187;  Patukulam,  154;  Rent 
Roll,  190. 

Rent  Recovery  Regulation  :  of  1068, 

.  187. 

Research  :  80l ;  Imperial  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research,.  410. 
Reserved  forests:  classification  of, 
248,  249;  decrease  of,  248. 
Restoration  :  reimbursement  and, 

. '  164.  '  • 

Revenue  :  suggestion  of  the  board  of 
revenue  to  augment,  121;  claim 
to,  121 ;  Abkari.  103;  from  tobacco, 
108;  extraction  .  of  by  Pelumfils, 
132. 

.Revenue  administration: ;  Causes  for 
unsatisfactory  system  of,  225,  226. 


Revenue  Recovery  Regulation:  193- 

Revenue  Registrar,  Madras:  on 
Malayalam  Jenmom,  135. 

Revenue  Survey:  229;  different  kinds 
of,  229. 

Rice:  import  of,  638;  quantity  and 
value  of  imported,  638;  eause  of 
increase  in  import  of,  639;  import 
of  broken  rice,  640;  monthly  im¬ 
port  of,  641;  distribution  of  import 
of,  641;  increase  in  import  of,  641; 
Burmese  competition,  641,  642. 

Road  Board:  473. 

Road  Congress:  474. 

Roads:  465;  in  early  days,  465;  con- 
dition  till  ISfifl,  466;  improve¬ 
ment  of  early  roads,  467;  constru¬ 
ction  of  new  roads  .  in  the  latter 
half  of  19th  century,  467,  468; 
principal  roads  in  the  state,  470; 
metalling  and  tarring  of  roads, 
472;  concreted  road,  472;  constru¬ 
ction  and  maintenance  of,  472; 
fund  for  the  construction  of,  472. 

Rockfeller  Foundation  :  service  ren¬ 
dered  by,  763- 

Royalties:  of  timber,  262;  trees  com- 

-  ing  under,  262;  animal  products 
forming,  262;  complaints  regarding 
rights  of,  263 ;  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  settle  olaims  of,  263; 
fixed  kudivila  rates  for,  264. 

Rubber  :  2,  39,  377;  520,  6.28;  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  rubber,  exported,, 
62';  fall  in  price  of,  628,  629,  over 
production  of,  522;  control  pro¬ 
duction,  523,  629. 

Rubber  industry:  520;  preparation 
of  “first  latex  crepe”  521;  pre- 
paration  of  smoked  sheet-  rubber, 
520;  preparation  of  scrap  rubber, 
522;  aid  given  to  the  industry,  522; 
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progress  in  the  state,  522;  star¬ 
ting  of  rubber  factories,  523;  decl¬ 
ine  of  the  industry,  629;  revival 
of  the  industry,  629;  competition 
from  Burma,  629. 

Rubber  Plantations  :  377;  preparing 
the  land  for  plantation,  3  79;  plan¬ 
ting,  378;  tapping,  378. 

Rupavari  ;  144. 

Rural  reconstruction  :  75,  686. 

Rural  latrine  construction,  807. 

Rural  sanitation  ;  805. 

Rural  water-supplies  :  806. 

s 

S&kshi  amount  :  185. 

Salt-;  consumption  per  year,  44;  price 

.  of,  439;  self-sufficiency  of,  111, 

112. 

Salt  industry  ;  42,  531;  right  of 
manufacture,  531;  modified  excise 
system,  531;  supervision  of  fac¬ 
tories,  532;  number  of  factories, 
532;  area  of  eaoh  factory,  632; 
manufacturing  seasons,  533;  brine 
supply,  533:  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  534;  yield  of  the  factories, 
535;  consumption  of,  535;  import 
of,  535;  former  conditions  of,  42; 
monopoly  of,  43;  limitations  of, 
43;  regulation  to  control,  43- 

Salt  monopoly  :  600;  in  British 
India,  601. 

Samantha  Kshatriyas  :  131. 

Samantha  Nayars  :  143. 

Sanchayappsiftom  :  198. 

Sandalwood  ;  plantations  of,  258; 
natural  habits  of,  encouragement 
by  Nama  Rao,  259. 

Sanitation  :  806. 


Sanitary  committee  :  807. 

Sanitary  Department  :  759;  organi¬ 
sation  of,  759;  items  of  public 
health  utility,  760;  expansion  of, 
761- 

Sankethams  ;  131. 

Santhi  viruthi  .-217. 

Sassoon  mills  :  503,  542. 

Sathyakkuravu  :  198. 

Schools  :  j agricultural,  403;  fall  in 
the  members  of  private,  721; 
increase  of  departmental,  721; 
private  enterprise,  721;  increase 
of  expenditure,  721;  elementary 
education,  721;  English,  698;  Sans¬ 
krit,  734:  encouragement  for,  737. 

Screwpine  :  337;  mat  weaving,  566; 
stages  of  progress,  567;  places  of 
growth,  566. 

Seasons  :  in  the  state,  286. 

Seeddrills  :  295. 

Sericulture  ;  soope  in  the  state,  for, 
401;  as  a  cottage  industry,  402. 

Seshiah  Sastri :  on  jenmom,  123, 135. 

Settlement  :  first  land,  224;  second, 
225;  nature  of  early,  225;  of  1067, 
188;  of  1012  M.  E„  226. 

Settlement  Proclamation  :  of  993, 
185;  of  1061,  228. 

Shark  fins  :  444;  quantity  exported, 
444. 

Shark  liver  oil :  446. 

Shasht&mea,  legitimate  portion  of 
the  king  :  121;  authorities  sancti¬ 
oning,  121. 

Sheep  :  388. 

ShenkOtta  :  Irrigation  in,  423;  means 
of  irrigation  in,  423. 

Silk  farm  :  401. 

Silk  yarn  :  preparation  of,  549;  im¬ 
port  of,  647,  543. 
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Silk  weaving  :  546;  introduction  of, 
546;  thriving  of,  546;  decline  of, 
547;  income  derived  from,  551; 
weaving  implements,  550;  border¬ 
ing  with  gold-lace,  551. 

Sirkar  Devaswomvaka  lands  :  219. 

Sirkar  dues  :  in  money,  224. 

Sirkar  fee  :  regarding  Aftipper,  179. 

Sirkar  lands:  ISO;  nature  of,  190; 
sub-divisions  of,  1 92;  tenures  of, 
194;  acquisition  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  escheat,  eto.,  128. 

Sirkar  Otti:  origin  of,  203. 

Sirkar  pattom:  123. 

Small-pox  :  772;  occurrence  on 

various  occasions,  773;  vaccina¬ 
tion  as  the  remedy,  774. 

Societies  :  co-operative,  687;  mar¬ 
keting,  687;  consumers,  687. 

Soil  ;  grouping  of,  230;  various  kinds 
of,  285;  of  NaDjanSd  and  Kutfa- 
n&d,  286;  manure  in,  29S. 

Sovereignty  :  united,  132. 

Sowing  :  various  methods  of,  295- 

Spices  :  cultivated  in  the  state,  284. 

SrTpSdam  :  145. 

SrTp&dam  lands  ;  194,  241;  right  of 
appropriation  of,  194;  revenue  to 
Attingal  Rahis,  194. 

Srlpand&ravakai  lands  :  190,  222; 
nature  of,  192,  211;  assessment  of, 
241. 

Staple  commodities  :  38;  annual 
whole  sale  products  of,  38. 

State  :  divisions  for  forest  adminis¬ 
tration,  263;  total  area  of,  282. 

State  activity  :  in  the  field  of 
education,  700 ;  meeting  the 
entire  cost  of  education,  700; 
R&»i  Gaufi  Parvathi  Bayi’s  res¬ 


ki 

cript,  700;  insistance  on  inspection 
of  schools,  700. 

State  Aided  Bank  :  origin  of,  661. 

State  Land  Mortgage  Bank  :  the 
purpose  and  scheme  of,  063. 

Stone-ware :  manufacture  of,  517; 
518;  raw  minerals  required  for, 
518. 

Studies  :  different  courses  of,  703. 

Sugar  :  import  trade  of,  642;  quanti¬ 
ty  and  value  exported,  642. 

Sugar  candy  :  export  trade  of,  634; 
quantity  and  value  exported,  634; 
palmyra,  575;  uses  of,  575;  prepa¬ 
ration  of,  575. 

Sugarcane :  36,  362,  363;  area  under 
cultivation,  36,  362;  products  of, 
36;  cultivation  of,  362;  manufac. 
ture  of  gur,  363;  uses  of,  362; 
yield,  363;  varieties  of,  363. 

Sugar  industry  :  519;  resources  of, 
519;  crude  forms  of  sugar 
manufactured,  519;  sugar  factory, 
519;  manufacture  of  refined  sugar, 
519;  government’s  interest  in,  519. 

Sun  hemp  :  339- 

Survey  and  settlement :  224,  228. 

Swaiupams  :  131. 

Sweet  potato  :  chtni,  332;  cultiva¬ 
tion  of,  332, •  food  value  of,  332. 

Sylviculture:  255;  government  atten¬ 
tion  towards,  255;  endeavours  to 
promote,  255. 

T 

Tamarind:  349. 

Tanks:  irrigation  by  tanks  in  Nanjl- 
nad,  421;  improving  of,  421,422; 
irrigation  in  other  taluks;  422. 

Tapioca:  34,  327;  decrease  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of,  34,  327;  value  of  ex 
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porta  of,  34;  value  as  food,  328, 329; 
varieties  of,  328;  area  cultivated, 
328;  cultivation  of,  328;  yield,  329; 
export  of,  624;  price  of,  624;  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  exported,  624. 

Tapping:  of  ooconut,  571;  of  palmy¬ 
ra,  575. 

Taungya  system:  reasons  for  failure 
of,  257- 

Tax:  tree,  105,  199,  234;  land,  117, 
224, 

Taxation:  equity  of,  4;  incidence  of, 
9;  immunity  from,  122;  liability 
to,  124;  different  modes  of  imposi¬ 
tion  and  collection  of,  224. 

Tea :  39,  626;  export  trade  on, 
626;  market  for,  626,  627;  export 
duty  of,  627;  quantity  and  value 
exported,  627. 

Tea-cess  committee  :  627. 

Tea  Industry  :  523  to  527;  tea  fac¬ 
tories,  523;  conveyance  of  leaf  to 
the  factory,  524;  withering  of 
leaves,  524;  twisting  the  leaves, 
525;  fermenting  the  leaves,  526: 
drying  of  fermented  leaves,  526; 
sorting  of  tea,  526;  packing,  527. 

Tea  plantation  :  372;  introduction 
in  the  state,  372;  position  of  the 
state  in  the  industry,  372;  policy 
of  government  in,  372:  varieties 
cultivated,  372;  facilities  for  culti¬ 
vation,  372,  373;  preparing  the 
land  for,  373;  choice  of  seedB,  374; 
yield  of,  377;  pruning,  377. 

Technical  education :  introduction  of, 
709;  School  of  Arts,  710,  711;  Sri 
Molam  Technical  Institute,  711, 
712;  School  of  Commerce,  712; 
CarpentrySchool,  711;  Agricultural 
School,  403,  404,  711;  School  of 
Industry  founded  by  Rev.  C.Mead, 
709;  Medical  Class,  709;  Law  Class, 


709;  suggestions  for  improvements, 
712,  713;  observation  of  education 
reforms  committee  on,  712;  wea¬ 
ving  schools,  712;  proposal  for 
technological  education,  714- 

Teak  ;  plantation  of,  256;  first  plant* 
ing  of,  256;  area  and.  places  of, 
256;  extension  of,  257;  progress 
of,  257. 

Tenants  :  117;  condition  of,  H7j 
rights  of,  163;  causes  for  discon¬ 
tent  of,  161,  162.  status  of  Eda- 
vakai,  187- 

Tenant’s  rights  :  exposition  of,  163. 

Tenure  land  :  116;  fixity  of,  116; 
notions  of  east  coast  and;  west 
coast,  116;  opinion  and  custom 
regarding,  119;  jenmom,  123; 
kanappSttom,  147,  miscellaneous, 
219. 

Thalivixuthi  :  217* 

Thanathu  lands  :  133. 

Thanathuchitta  lands  :  nature  Of, 
194. 

ThariSu  lands  :  nature  of,  194. 

Theua:  326. 

Thifumukha  Irayili  :  212. 

Thir'uppuv&ram  :  221. 

Thiruvadayalam  :  164. 

Thiruvulam  :  154,  211. 

ThOlpattom  :  201. 

Thoria  :  preparation  and  uses  of, 
537. 

Thread  work  :  654. 

Threshing  appliances  :  297. 

ThuSikkanom  :  158,  110. 

Thuyar&otti:  206. 

Tiles  :  manufacture  of,  516;  centre 
of,  616;  tile  factory  employers,  516. 

Timber  :  value  of,  252,  279;  species 
of,  252;  By  stem  of  fellings  of, 
262,  extraction  of,  262,  279;  royal¬ 
ties  of,  262;  transport  of,  264; 
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permit  system,  depot  system,  and 
contract  system  in,  264,  dis¬ 
advantages  of  depot  system,  265; 
quantity  of,  279;  export  of,  625, 
tariff  value  of,  625;  quantity  and 
value  exported,  625;  mango  wood, 
625;  jack  wood,  625. 

Tobacco  ;  quantity  imported,  39; 
revenue  derived  from,  39;  con¬ 
sumption  of,  49,  108;  monopoly  of, 
582,  585,  595;  abolition  of  mo- 
nopoiy,  592;  mode  of  selling,  585; 
import  duty  of,  590,  599;  license 
for,  600- 

Toddy  :  monopoly  of,  603;  right  of 
sale,  603;  right  of  drawing,  603. 

Toll  Recovery  Regulation  ;  474. 

Tolls  :  474;  necessity  for  the  levy  of, 
474;  establishment  of,  474; 
number  at  present,  475;  revenue 
from,  476;  condition  of  payment, 
475;  control  of  toll-gates,  476; 
exemption  of  payment,  476. 

Tortoise  shell :  461. 

Town  Improvement  Committees  ; 
807. 

Trade  :  in  early  times,  49;  internal, 
50;  growth  of,  50;  value  of  50; 
monopoly  of,  583,  601. 

Trade  Act,  British  Indian  •  586; 
effect  on  Travanoore  trade,  586. 

Trade  and  commerce  :  579  to  650; 
advantages  of  the  state  for  deve¬ 
loping,  579;  in  anoient  times,  579; 
development  due  to  the  Portu- 
ghese,  580,  581;  commercial  rela¬ 
tion  with  Dutch,  580;  pepper  trade, 
581;  cotton  trade,  581;  state 
monopoly  of,  582,  583,  594; 

M&rth&nda  Varma’s  efforts  to 
improve,  580,  581,  582;  Dharma 
Aaja’s  efforts,  582,  584;  efforts 


of  succeeding  rulers,  583,  584; 
increase  of,  585;  Interportal  Con¬ 
vention,  586;  monopolies  of,  595; 
abkari  trade,  603;  economic  de. 
pression,  605;  export  trade,  634, 
608,  635;  import  trade.  604,  635, 
644;  balance  of  trade,  605;  direc. 
tion  of  trade,  606;  distribution  of 
external,  607,  608;  Indian  ports 
to  which  shipments  made,  608; 
internal  trade,  645;  currency,  645. 

Transport  and  communication  :  48; 
state  control  of,  49;  development 
of,  49. 

Treasuries  :  656. 

Trees  :  cultivation  in  former  days,  2; 
timber,  254;  varieties  of,  254; 
most  valuable,  254;  seigniorage 
and  tariff  for,  254;  trees  yielding 
fibres,  338. 

Tree-tax  :  105,  199,  234. 

Tunnels  :  at  Varkalai,  478;  in  the 
railway  line,  491. 

Turmeric  :  cultivation  and  uses  of, 
347;  export  of,  623;  foreign 
markets  for,  623;  tariff  value,  623; 
price  of,  623;  quantity  and  value 
exported,  623. 

Typhoid  fever  :  779;  inoculation 

as  a  remedy  against,  779. 

u 

Ubhay&patfom  ;  152. 

Ubhaya  umpalam  :  213. 

Udama  umpalam  :_21.3. 

Ulunnu  or  bfeckgram  ;  325. 

Umpalam  :  2J3. 

Unemployment  :  causes  and  oir- 
cumstances  leading  to,  61,  62, 
727;  Unemployment  Enquiry 
Committee’s  observation,  727 ; 
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Education,  one  of  the  causes  for, 
727. 

Unit  of  measurement:  645. 

TJnivorsity  of  Travancore  :  744;  the 
idea  of  a  separate  University,  745; 
need  for,  749;  ideals  and  aims  of, 
749;  constitution  of,  752;  Syndi¬ 
cate,  753;  Senate,  753;  Administ¬ 
ration,  774;  publicity  board,  755; 
endowment  funds  in  aid  of,  755. 

Uraima  :  131. 

Urban  Banks  ;  682. 

Ulsavakkoppu  :  155. 

V 

Vaccines  :  preparation  of,  784,  800. 

Vaccination  :  779;  introduction  and 
early  progress  of,  779;  Royal  Mes¬ 
sage  regarding,  779;  Royal  Pro¬ 
clamation  on  the  advantages  of, 
780,  781;  vaccination  campaign, 
784. 

Vaccinators  :  extensive  tour  of,  761. 

Vaccination  campaign  :  784. 

Vaccine  depot  :  782;  technique  of 
Vaccine  production,  784. 

Vaccination  department  :  758;  in¬ 
troduction  of,  758;  expansion  of, 
759;  vaccine  depot,  759;  adminis¬ 
tration  of,  759;  recommendations 
of  the  Vacoination  Committee, 
761;  vaccination  ranges,  761. 

Vala  community  :  392. 

ValaviSu  Pur'anam  :  432. 

Vallaviiut’hi  :  217. 

Vanjipula  Pand'arathil :  146. 

Varkala  :  tunnels  in,  478, 

Vassals  :  Adima,  AnubhOgam,  Thi- 
xuvulam,  Thifuvadav&lam  etc., 
153,  154. 

Va^alvalotti :  180, 


Vectors;  of  F.  Malayi,  792;  their 
Bionomics,  792;  life  history  of 
the  Mansonioides,  792. 

Vegetables  ;  cultivated  in  the  state, 
284,  364;  facility  for  cultivation 
of  all,  364;  varieties  grown,  864; 
cultivation  of,  364- 

Vehicles  ;  value  of,  102. 

Venpattom  :  184,  188,  195. 

Vernacular  education  :  704,  723; 

the  committee’s  recommendations 
on,  723;  progress  of,  724;  Sankara 
Subbier  as  Director,  704;  His 
observation  on,  704;  grants  to 
school,  704;  progress  in,  708; 
Inspecting  staff,  708. 

VerumpSttom  ;  147,  176. 

Vessels  :  licensing  and  regulating  of, 
480,  481;  vessels  exempted  from 
licensing,  481;  inspection  of,  481 ; 
license  for  Cochin  and  Malabar 
vessels,  48. 

Vettolivu  pattom  ;  199. 

Vilameladi  ;  199. 

Village  communities  :  129;  divisions 
and  sub  divisions  of,  129;  Lord 
Charles  Metcalfe  on,  130. 

Vilakku  pattom  :  200- 

Vilayarthom  ;  210. 

Vixuthi  :  a  kind  of  Irayili,  196,  213; 
fees  due  to  the  Sirkar  from  tenants 
holding  Viruthi,  214;  Arayalam, 
214;  Adukkuvathu,  215;  Nlttu 
panam,  215;  Vanehikaypaoam, 
215;  Chittippanam  215. 

Vifuthikkars :  198,  217;  various 
classes  of,  217;  kuthuviruthi,  217; 
koftuvifuthi,  217;  vallavirutbi, 
217;  Snavifuthi,  217;  malavifuthi, 
217;  santhivifutbi,  217;  kayar- 
viiuthi,  217  ;  thajiviruthi,  or 
chauluvir'uthi,  217;  pattuviiuthi. 
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217;  ohempuviruthi,  218;  kura. 
viruthi,  218;  sankuvir’uthi,  218. 
Mahflbh&rathavir'uthi,  218;  nada- 
kaval  vi'uthi,  218;  vediviruthi, 
218;  paxifiaviruthi,  218;  kaccha- 
vixuthi,  218;  munnila  viruthi,  218; 
Paliyatbu  Menon  vixuthi,  218 ; 
Koduugallilr  viruthi,  218;  Pelum- 
padappuswaiupam  vix’uthi,  218; 

Viruthi  pattom,  pand&iavaka  ;  200; 
abolition  of,  214. 

Vital-statistics :  Registration  of, 
766;  arrangements  for,  767. 

w 

Wages;  mode  of  payment,  2;  rate 
of  present,  68;  average  wages,  60; 
of  factory  workers,  26;  of  labour¬ 
ers,  99,  642. 

Walker,  Major  ;  view  on  private  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  prevailing  custom 
when  transfer  of  jenmom  effected, 
127,  180. 

Ward  and  Conner  :  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  livestock,  26; 
on  wages,  59;  on  roads  in  the 
state,  465. 

Warranty:  against  encumbrances 
from  jenmi,  164;  against  insecurity 
of  tenure,  165. 

Waste  lands  :  reservation  of,  121. 

Water-communications ;  477;  con¬ 
trol  of,  480;  licensing  and  register¬ 


ing  qf  vessels,  480,  481;  inspection 
of  steam  vessels,  481,  482;  timings 
of  steam  vessels,  482;  boat  jetties, 
482;  controlling  and  regulating  of 
traffic,  482;  rates  of  fares,  483; 
Cochin  and  Malabar  vessels  in 
Travancore  waters,  481,  483. 

Watts:  on  the  condition  of  trade,  52. 

Wealth:  14;  Madhava  Rao’s  schemes 
to  increase  wealth  in  the  state,  14, 

Weeding :  296- 

Weeding  implements:  295. 

Wet-cultivation:  282. 

Wet  lands  :  conversion  of  dry  lands 
into,  419. 

Wood  :  uses  of,  255;  antiseptic  treat¬ 
ment  of,  276;  artificial  means  to 
increase  durability  of,  276;  Cre¬ 
osote  and  Ascu  treatment  of,  276. 

Wood  seasoning  :  568;  condition  of 
the  industry,  568,  569;  process  of 
seasoning,  568. 

Woollen  industry  :  576. 

Y 

Tam  :  329. 

Y&ppSnam  :  a  variety  of  coconut, 
353. 

z 

Zircon  :  539;  sources  of,  539;  uses 
of,  539. 


The  End 
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